








OtIN IIOVv'Alll), a\1jo^(j jimiic jjs u wv.\- 
1 laiithi‘ 0 ])ist must !>e familiar !•> a jiuiiibe^ 
' - of our readers, u' as b(»rn at (Uaj»toii, in iJa*-; 

‘ ' Hackney, in the immediate vici- 

V ■ the yess4bW^ 

His father was an ujiholij^erer and cai^Kit 
M arcliouseiiiah, who liad ac([uired a considej-abl'e fortune in trade, 
and hud retired froin busiiliys to live at Haekiiey:’ Beiy^ ^ d- ^- 
seiiter, and a man of stron.^ relig-ious princr‘.l(?', Iwj* '’■^^^is’son 
at an early age to lie educated by a selioolmai^e^^ nan^^il^Vorsley, 
who kept an establishiiieiit aAsoirn*wfistanee f^’orn 1. onion, where 
the sons of man> onfllent dlslenter^-^ri^-nds ot j^ow'iu'd, -were 
already boarded. The selection apped’^ti been ijljudicious ; 

for in aft€*-life Mr Howard assured "..n intiim>te iriend, with 
gi-ealer indignation than he used to c pre<./ oir mostv »^ibjects, 
“ that, after a continuance of seven yeL‘.'o l^t'^this school Ae left it 
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..Jb "'^1 any one thing.” Fro x Mr Worsley’s school he 

wus reniovfsd, p-obably about the age of foui'tet to qpe of 
superior description in London, the master of which, Mr Fames, 
a man of some re])utation for learning. Ilis acquisitions at 
both seminari? seem to have been of the meagre kind then 
deemed sufficient for a person who was to be engaged in commer^ 
rial pursuit^ ; a, '1 it is the’^.l^ mention of Mr Howard’s biogrmffier, 
Dr Aildn, fo. »id'*^' . .. pei’sonal knowledge, that he “ was ne\^r 2^# 
to sj^eaF 'T wnce '' is native language with grammatical correct- 
ness, ana u * b'“ * iUt.intance with other languages — tlie French 
perhaps (;xiv«fieAl — was slight and superheial.” In this, however, 
lie did n(»l ditler perha})S from the generality of persons similarly 
cii‘ciimstanced in theii* youth, and ilestined, like him, for business. 

At the age of liftecn or sixteen Mr Howard was bound a])prm- 
tice by liis father to Messrs New'nham and Sbijdey, extensive 
whole>ale grocers in M’^atling Street, who received a premium of 
£7(K) with him. His father dying, however, shortly afterwards, 
and tlu! state of his health or his natural tastes iuJisnosing him 
for the mode of life for which he had been destined, he made 
ajl'angements with his masters for the ]»urehase of the remaining 
tej'in of his ajqirentieesliip, and quitted business. By tlie will of his 
fatlier, w lio is described as a strict methodical man, of somewhat 
jienurious (libposition. he \va.'> not to come into possession of the 
jjrojicrty till he had attain(*d his tweiit3’-fourtli j^ear. On attain- 
ing that age, he was to be entitled to the sumol £7000 in money, 
togetlier with all his father's landed and moveable jiroperty: his 
only .si.^er receiving, as her sliare, t'SOOO in monry, with certain 
additions of jewels, &c. which had belonged to her mother. Al- 
though, noiMinalh" uudei* tlie, charge of guardians, Mr Howard 
wa^; alloived a i onsiderable share in the management of bis own 
]U'opi‘i (y. He had bis liouse at ('lajiton, which his father’s par- 
siiJU)iiioiis habits had suHered to full into decay, repaired or 
rebuill, intending to make ii nib general pl.ice of residence. Con- 
r Aacd w Jtli the repairing of this house an anecdote is told of Mr 
Howard, ivliich will a[)j»ear charactcri'^tic. He used to go every 
hiy to su]un’intend the }>rogre^s of the vvoi-kmen; and an old mau 
whc. had been gardener to bis father, andwlio continued about 
Yiu .oc until it was let some time afterw ards, u>ed to tell, as an 
jn^..mce of jNIr i^ow'ard’s goodne^s of disposition when y'oung, 
that eveiy d.i^ during the repaixs lie would be in the street, close 
by tl uHi'dci^ wall, just as the bakerV cart was passing, W'hen he 
would n_a’rir?Jy' buV a loaf and tlirom it o\er the wall, sa3dijg to 
the, gan\'iici' as he’ came in, ^ HaAy, go and look among tlie 
cabbages ;‘yon ^yill hnd soinj^diing |or 3M)ur'-idf and famil3^” 
After prlS^'llg’ his^tw;eDti''ih y'ear, Mr llowaid, being of deli- 
cate health, 'juitti-d bis .xr'C countiy, and made a lour through 
France ami IteV, '* hich isted a 3'ear or two ; but eff the parti- 
culars ol/vhieli w e 1. 1\ no account. On liis return to England, 
probably ^boui; the 3’cur 1 /oO, he took lodgings in Stoke Newing- 
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ton, living as a gentlemAi of independent 'projJltj uj^j^uiet 
retired liabits, ftnd much r^ected by a small (^'cle of acqumi^^ 
ancps, chiefly dissenters. The state of his health, however, i;ras 
such as to reqi^jre constant care. His medical attendants, thinh^ 
ing him liable to consumption, recommended Jb him a ve^y 
ijgorous regimen in diet, which “laid the foundation,” says one of 
h^^ijgjgraphcrs, “ of that sxtraordimiS^ abstemjj'w^ine^? and indif-" 


TerPnce to the gratifications of»the palate wliicu tr.s'V,? ter s(\imuch 
distinguished him.” This condition of his Jili?itti 'obl^,*d’him 
also to have recourse to frequent changes oi aii ar.ii.?ce\e. New- 
ington, however, ^vas his usual place of residence, ^,.7^iere, having 
experienced much kindness and attention during a very severe 
attack of illness from his landlady, Mrs Sarah Loidoire, an elderly 
w?dow of small property, he resolved to marry her ; and although 
she remonstrated with him upon the impropriety of the step, con- 
sidering their great disparity of ages — he being in his twenty-fifth, 
and she in her fifty-second year — the marriage -was concluded in 
1752. Nothing but the supposition that he w^as actuated hy 
gratitude, can account for this ^illgular step in Mr Howard’s life. 
The lady, it appears, was not only twice as old as himself, but 
also very siclvly; and that Ao reasons of interest can have in- 
fluenced him, is evident, us well from the fact that she w'as poor 
in comparison with himself, as from the circumstance of his im- 
mediately making over the ^\hole of her little property to her 
sister. Mr Howard seems to have lived very happily with his 
wife till her death shortly afterwards, in November 1755. 

On his wife’s death, he resolved to leave England for another 
tour on the continent. In his former tour he had visited most 
of the places of usual resort in France and Italy ; duriiig the 
present, therefore, he intended to pursue some less common route. 
After some deliberation, he determined to sail first to Portugal, 
in order to visit its capital, Eisboii, JJjeii in ruins from the eflects 
of that tremendous earthquake the hew^s of which had appa.^qd 
Europe. Nothing is more interesting than to observe the eflect'f 
which great public events of a calamitous nature produce on 
diflerrnt minds ; indeed one of the most instructive ways of con-" 
tr as ting men’s di&y>ositions, is to consider how they are s^rjjl|y\ 
aftcetetl by some stupendous occiiiTcnce. It is to be regAtffea, 
therefore, that we are not informed more particuftirly by How^arcl’s 
hiogra])hers of the reason^ Avhich determined him to visit the 
scene of the awful catastrophe wdiich had re^centlj pccto*^d in 
Portugal — whether they were mntives of jinere* or 

whether they partook ol iliik desirp to idace himsel>‘ ji?' contact 


predestine?' for a\''^reer’of philan- 

Before leaving England to jiroceed oo Ijjs*tour to the'^south of 
Europe, Mr Howard broke up his estabhshment -at St^ke New- . 
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ingtc and; ^ith that generosity which was so natural to hiiH; 
inade a distribution amon^ the poorer people of ^he neighbourn 
hood of those articles of furniture for Which he had now no ne- 
%essity. The.old gardener already mentioned use'^ to relate that 
his dividend oi|the furniture on this occasion consisted of a bed- 
stead and bedding complete, a table, six new chairs, and a scyth<|. 
A few wee?cs au" * this distl-^utioh of furniture, Mr P owiu^d 
set sail in Jiaiiovcr, a LisboiF packet. Unfortunately, 
vessel . '"cr readied her destination, being captured during her 
voyage acriench privateer. The crew and passengers weie 
treated witv. ''•"•'at cruelty by their captors, being kept for forty 
hours under hatches without bread or water, Tnej' were carried 
into Brest, and confined all together in the castle of that place 
fts prisoners of war. Here their sufterings W'ere increased ; aftd 
after lying for many houi's in their dungeon without the slightest 
nourishment, they had a joint of mutton thrown in amongst 
them, which, not having a knife to cut it, they were obliged to 
tear with their- hands, and gnaw like dogs. Voi* nearly a week 
they lay on straw in their damp and unwholesome dungeon, 
after w’hich they were separated, and severally disposed of. Mr 
Howard was removed first to Morhatx, and afterwai'ds to Carpaix, 
where he was allowed for two months to go about on parole — 
an indulgence usually accorded to ofii(;ers only, but 'which Mr 
Howard’s manners and behaviour ])rocured for him from the 
aiithoritios. He was even furnished, it is said, with the means of 


retuiming to England, that he might negotiate his own exchange 
for some French naval officer, a prisoner of war in the hands of 
the English. This exchange wms happily accomplished, and Mr 
Ho'waVcl was once more at liberty, and in England. His short 
captivity in France, however, was not without its good eftccts, 
by intei-esting him strongly in the condition of those unfortunate 
men who, chancing like himself to be captured at sea during 
■w'*", were languishing in dnng-eons both in France and England, 
^ind atoning by their sufferings for the inutnal injuries or discords 
of the nations to which they belonged. Mr Howard’s imprison- 
ment may be said to have first given a specific direction to his 
Wula^-thropjc enthusiasm. In his “ Account of the State of 
Piris^,ns,” published a considerable time aftei’wards, he subjoins 
tlie folio wnig note to a i)assage in which he contrasts the favour- 
able treutmeiit "which prisoners of wc” usually receive, wdth the 
cruel*’ whiqji deraestic prisoners o. porience : — “ I must not be 
understbodrliere tomiean a cor’pliment to the French. How they 
then tfealetf lilnglish prisontp*s of v'ar I knew by experience in 
175^ 'when a Iifcbfni packet in wbii;b I wei t passenger, in order 
to make t^a tour of» Port»’'^al, was taken by a French privateer. 
Before we reach (d£l Brea! ' I suffered the extremity of thirst, not 
having, for ali^ve' "orty Itdurs, one drop of water, nor hardly a 
morsel of food. In’ tie rastle of Brest I lay for six nights upon 
straw; ftid observing how cnielly my countrymen "vi'ere used 
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there and at Morlaix, Tvliither I was carried nex^ duiai^he two 
. months. I w9s at Ca^aix upon parole I couresponded witl:^ th^ 
English prisoners at Brest, Morlaix, and Binnan. At the la^f 
these towns^’ere several of our ship’s crew my servant. I 
had sufficient evidence of their being treated wi% such barbarity. < 
• that many hundreds had perished, 2 li^ that thirty-six were buried 
Jm ^ole at Binnan in one d^. '^en I c^{m) to England, still on 
parole, I made known to thfi Commissioners (rf Sick and Wpunded 
Seamen the sundry particulars, which grh^ealiheir ^'^^ir'jntion and ^ 
thanks. Remonstrance was made to the f^rench court; our 
sailors had redress; and those who were in ^ the ^hree prisons 
mentioned above were brought home in the first cartel-ships. 
Perhaps what I suffered on this occasion increased my sympatny 
Vith the unhappy peojde whose case is the subject of this book.'’’ 
In Mr Howard’s conduct, as here described by himself, we discern 
the real characteristic of active philanthropy. How few men are 
there who, like him, would have turned a personal misfortune . 
such good account ; and who, while enduring sufferings tlieiiS^T 
selves, would have occupied their thoughts with the means of 
putting an end, for all time coming, to the system which per- 
mitted such sufferings ! Most men w’ould have occupied the tune 
of their imprisonment with sighs and lamentations ; and once at 
liberty, they would have returned gleefully to the enjoyment of 
their homes, without troubling themselves about their less for- 
tunate fellow-sufferers whom they had left behind, or at least 
without conceiving that their exertions could do anything for 
their benefit. Hut it is the characteristic of men like Howard, 
when once their attention is called to a wrong, not to rest until 
tliey have seen it rectified. 


riUVATE AND D03IISSTIC CHARACTER — CONDUCT AS A 
LANDLO^RD. 

On his return to England, Mr Howard went to reside oft 'the 
small estate of Cardingtoii, near Bedford, which had been Ifetlt 
him by liis father, and which he had increased by the purebae^^ 
of an additional farm. He appears to have resided here for tl^e 
next two years, leading the life of a quiet country 
superintending his farms, and earning the respect and good -will 
of all the people in the neighbourhood, by his attention to the 
comforts of his tenants, his charities to the poor. It was 
during this period also, Ai the 13th of May 1 75() ii\.^jtr^^e was 
elected a fellow of the Royjd Society ; an honour w^io^ did not 
necessarily imply that he polsessed reputatior; as a sci^tific man, 
or even as a man^f brilliant abilities, buj; oifiy that he was a 
gentleman of respectability, who, like, many others Jf his class, 
took an interest in scientific pursuits. ‘ Howard’)^ attainments in ♦ 
science do not seem to have ever been verj^^great, ani the only 
point of his character which connected Mm' particula^ily with .a i 
scientific body, was his taste for meteorological observations. ^ 
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On tL^*>S5th of ^ril 1758 Mr How Ad contracted a second 
^marriage wiHi Mis» Henrietta Leeds, eldest daught^ of Edward 
L^s, Esq. of Croxton, Cambridge^ire. * The lady whom he 
hsi^ selected as his partner in life is described as armiable, affec^ 
tionute, pious, and in eyeryway worthy of such a husband. Her 
tastes wei’e the same as ni^^wd she cordially seconded all his a 
charitable plans foi^ the assistance and relief of those who depytdq jL 
upon his benevolence. ** 

For seven years* MVFoward enjoyed uninterrupted happiness 
in the society df his wife. During this period he resided first at 
Cardington, Ae:At“for about three years at Watcombe in Hamp- 
shire, and latterly at Cardington again. The even tenor of his 
existence during these years presents few incidents worth record- 
ing. Reading, gardening, and the improvement of his grounds, 
occupied most of his time. His meteorological observations 
were likewise diligently continued; and it is mentioned, as a 
proof of his perseverance in whatever he undertook, that on the 
setting in of a frost, he used to leave his bed at two o’clock every 
morning while it lasted, for the puiqiose of looking at a thermo- 
meter which he kept in his garden. Ilis charities, as before, 
were profuse and systematic. His desire, and that of his wife, 
was to see all around them industrious and happy. To effect 
this, they used Jill the influence which their position as persons of 
property and wealth gave them over the villagers and cottagers 
m their neighbourhood. One of their modes of dispensing 
charity was to employ persons out. of work in making articles of 
furniture or ornament ; and in this way, it is said, Mrs Howard 
soon increased her stock of table-linen to a quantity greater than 
would ever be required by any household. 

On the 31st of March 17(i5 Mrs Howard died in giving birth 
to a son, the lirst and only issue of their marriage. This event 
was a source of poignant rff^iction to her husband. On the 
ta1cf«!u which he erected to her memory in Cardington church, 
he caused to be inscribed the following passage from the book of 
T^rc verbs: — ^‘She opened her mouth with wisdom, and in her 
tongue was the law of kindness.” Her miniature was ever after 
companion by sea or land ; and the day of her death 
was observed by ?iim annually as a day of fasting, meditation, 
and prayer. 

From the death of his wife in 17^5 to the end of the year 
l7QQy JJixjiiqward appears to have r^fnained in England, and at 
CardingtOi qs before, wdth the Exception of a month or six weeks 
in the yeaf 1767, wjiich he devoteoi^to a tour tlujough Holland. 
His principal oo'mpation during these four yfear.** was the educa- 
tion of his' infant ..son. from the circumstance that this boy, 
i when he arrive^ at: the years of manhood, conducted himself in 
a profligal^ manner, ^^'ind at last became insane, much attention 
has been (jlrawn to Howard’s mode of educating him in his 
iniincy ; some insisting that his conduct as a parent was harsh 
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and injudicious, others'^ goin^ so far as to assert thatSifiS maii — . 
whoifl the Whrld reveres as a philanthropist^ and whose benev^ 
lent soul yearned for the whole human race—was in his domeplic 
relations a narrow and unfeeling tyrant. Tlds last assertifm — 
although, abstractly considered, there is notmng impossible or 
absurd in it, inasmuch as we may conceive such a thing as real 
^hi^thropy on the large scale conjoiimd with inattention to 
one^s immediate duties as a husband or a faApr — appears to have 
absolutely no foundation whatever in Howard’s case; and to 
have originated either in malice, or in that vulgar love of effect 
which delights in finding striking incongruities in the characters 
of great men. Nor does the other assertion — that Howard’s 
^mode of educating his infant son was harsh and injudicious — 
appear more worthy of credit. The truth seems to be, that 
Howard was a kind and benevolent man, of naturally strict and 
methodical habits, who entertained, upon principle, high ideas 
of the authority of the head of a family. A friend of his relates 
that he often heard him tell in company, as a piece of pleasantry, 
that before his marriage w'ith his second wife he made an agree- 
ment with her, that in order to prevent all those little altercations 
about family matters whic*ki he had observed to be the principal 
causes of domestic discomfort, he should always decide. Mrs 
Howard, he said, had cheerfully agreed to this aiTangement; 
and it was attended with the best effects. The same principle 
of the supremacy of the head of a family — a principle much less 
powerful in society now than it was a generation or two ago — 
guided him in his behaviour to his son. “ Regarding children,” 
says Dr Aikin, as creatures possessed of strong passions and 
desires, without reason and experience to control them, he 
thought that nature seemed, as it were, to mark them out as the 
subjects of absolute authority, and that the first and fundamental 
principle to be inculcated upon t\em was implicit and unlimited 
obedience.” The .plan of education here described may to some 
appear austere and injudicious, while others will cordially ap- 
prove of it, as that recommended by experience and oonMnon 
sense; but at all events, the charges of harshness and cruelty 
which some have endeavoured to found upon it %%«f^y«nbre 
calumnies, i^efuted by tlie testimony of all who knew Mr 
Howard, and were witnesses to his affection for his son. 

Sensible of the loss w^dch the boy had sustained by the death 
of his mother, Mr Howsfl-d placed him, in liis -•fifth under 
the care of a lady in whom he Had confidefice, who kupt a board- 
ing-school at Cheshunt in alertfordshire. This and*cther arrange- 
ments havingjbee!! made, fte went abroad on aOfourth continental 
tour towards the end of 1769. Proceeding through the south of 
Prance, and spending a few weeks at (leneya, he visited niost 'if 
the remarkable places in Italy, some of th'i»m for the ?jpcond time; 
and returned home through Germany m the latter pfirt of 177Q^ 
having been absent in all about twelve months.* . > i 

^ \ f, -7 • ■ 
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When^liSwai'^ had ag^ain settled at Oardington, he resumed 
^is benevolent sche^gaes of local improvement. It tippears that 
tk^vicinity of Bedford, and Cardin^ton especially, was inha^ 
hi^ by a very poor population, liable to frequent visitations 
*. of distress from tue fluctuations of the only manufactui'e which 
yielded them employment— ;bhat of lace ; as well as generally r 
from the unhealthy ai^ marshy natureoof the soil, rendg»nsjn^ 
ague prevalent. Mr Howard’s first bare with respect to those^ 
to whom he was attached as landlord, was to improve their 
dwellings. “ At different times,” says his biographer, Mr 
Brown, “ he pulled down all the cottages on his estate, and 
rebuilt them in a neat but simple style, paying particular atten- 
tion to their preservation, as much as possible, from the dampness^ 
of the soil. Others which were not his property before, he pur-* 
chased, and re-erected upon the same plan ; adding to the number 
of the whole by building several new ones in different parts of 
the village. To eaqh of these he allotted a piece of garden-ground, 
sufficient to supply the family of its occupier with potatoes and 
other vegetables ; and generally ornamented them in front with 
a small mre-court, fenced off from the road by neat white palings, 
enclosing a bed or two of simple flowbrs, with here and there a 
shrub or an evergreen ; thus imparting to these habitations of the 
pool', with their white fronts and thatched roofs, that air of neat- 
ness and comfort so strikingly characteristic of everything in 
which he engaged.” “ These comfortable habitations, which he 
Jet at a rent of twenty or thirty shillings a-year,” says another 
biographer, Dr Aiken, he peopled with the most industrious 
and sooer tenants he could find ; and over them he exercised the 
superintendence of master and father combined- He was careful 
to furnish them with employment, to assist them in sickness and 
distress, and to educate their children.” In consequence of these 
exertions of Mr Howard, aid^vd and seconded by those of his 
friend and relative, Samuel Whitbread, Esq., \Y'ho possessed pro- 
perty in the same neighbourhood, “ Cardington, which seemed 
at o^e time to contain tlie abodes of poverty and wretchedness, 
s6oii became one of the neatest villages in the kingdom-— exhibit- 
ing<€i^ pleasing appearances of competence and content, the 
natiu’^ilw’ewards ot^ industry and virtue.” Industry and clean- 
liness were the two virtues which Mr Howard sought by all 
means Jp naturalise among the villager^ of Cardington. It was 
his cus^rn^to v^it the houses of hisl-tenants now and then, 
conversnij^ ith them on the state of their affairs. During such 
visits he waa particular in requesting^fthem to keep their houses 
clean ; and it wa^-onfe of his standing* advicefc. th/it they should 
“ swill the flpors^welh with water.” After talking with the 
(,'.}iildren, he would tejl them, at parting, to be “ good boys and 
girls, and keep their ^xces and hands clean.” 

Among ^r Howara’^^ other benefactions to the locality of 
,^'Gai's^ngton, he established schools for the education of the boys 
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And girls of the ueighbburhood in the rudimenfs of K>A^ledge. * 
» Of these it "was strictly required that thqy should regu^irl^ 
attend some place of worship on Sundays ; whether the Esta^ 
lished chunji, or any other, was indifferent, provided it w® a 
church at all. Plis anxiety on this point also 1/d him to coiftvert 
9 one of his cottages into a preaching station, where the neigh- 
bouring clergymen of •different persuasions, or occasionally a 
^ergyman from a distancfe passing through the village, might 
officiate to sugh as chose to attend ; and veryT^irely was tlie little 
congregation without at least one sermon a-weck. Mr Howard, 
when at Cardington, was invariably present at these meeting's. 
His regular place of worship w'as the Old Meeting-house at Bed- 
ford, of which the Rev. Mr Symonds w'as pastor from 1766 to 
In the latter year, however, w'hen Mr Symonds declared 
his adherence to the theological tenets of the Baptists, Mr 
Howard seceded along with a considerable part of the congrega- 
tion, and established a new meeting-house. The truth is, liow'- 
ever, that, with all his piety, and indeed on account of the very 
strength and sinceritj'' of it, the theological differences of sects 
occupied very little space in his attention, and did not in the 
least affect his schemes of ][\hilauthrop 3 ’ ; and though a dissenter 
of a jiarticular denomination liimseJf, dissenters of all other 
denominations,, as well as members of tlie Established church, 
W’ere equally the objects of his respect and his benevolent soli- 
citude. 


The following recollections of Mr IToward^s habits at this 
period, by the Rev. Mr Townsend, who resided with him at 
Cardington for a short period, in the interval between tlie seces- 
sion from the Old ]\Ieeting-house and the erection of the new 
one, may be interesting, “ He found him,’' he said, not dis- 
posed to talk much ; he sat but a short time at table, and W'as 
in motion during the whole day. He was very abstemious ^ 
lived chiefly on vegetables, ate little animal food,*and drank no 
wine or spirits, lie hated praise ; and when Mr Townsend once 
mentioned to him liis labours of benevolence ” — ^not those genoi'al 
ones for w’hich he is now so celebrated, but his exertions for the 


improvement of the condition of the people in his neighViS^K^^H 
— “ he spoke of them slightingly, as a whim ^f his, and Wme- 
diately changed the subject.” “ He was at all times,” adds his 
biographer, Mr Brown, M:remarkahly neat in his dress, af- 
fected no singularity in it^ Though lie never* thwghtit'4^gilt to 
indulge in the luxuries of life, be did not 41espise*its Comforts. 
Wine or fermented liquors ^ any kind he himself fl^er drank ; 
but they were ^Iwitys prov&ed, and that of Ithft^best quality, for 
his friends who chose to take them. He ffiway^s maintained an 
intercourse of civility with some of the most considerable per- • 
eons in the county, and was on visiting terjJs with tije greater 
part of the countiy gentlemen around Ivm, and with the most 
respectable inhabitants of the town of Bedford, ‘churSimeA H^d ’ 

“ " . vAi*- • 
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dissentttiK Ili^ aversion to mix much with promiscuous assem- 
blies was the result of his religious principles and ihabits,. which • 
S^^t him that this was no very profitable method of spend- 
in^v his time ; yet however uncomplying he might be with the 
£rec»loms and iri^gularities of polite life, he was by no means 
negligent of its received fomis ; .and though he might be deno-^ 
minated a man of scruples ‘and singul^j’ities, no one wopl^ dis- 
pute his claim to the fitle of a 

• t. 

APPOINTED IIIOH-SHEIUFF OF BEDFORD — COMMENCES AND 
COMPLETES Ills SLUVEY OF BRITISH PRISONS. 


From these details, our readers will be able to fancy Mr How- 
ard as he was in the year 1773 — ^a widower' country gentleman, 
of plain, upright, methodical habits, aged about forty-six ; de- 
vout and exemplary in his conduct, and a dissenter by profession, 
but without any strong prejudices for or against any sect ; tem- 
perate and economical, but the very reverse of parsimonious; 
fond of travelling, and exceedingly attentive to wnat fell under 
his observation; of a disposition overflowing with kindness at 
the aspect of a miserable object, and prompting him to go out in 
search of wretchedness, and to distrioute over his whole neigh- 
bourhood the means of comfort and happiness. Such was Mr 
Howard in the year 1773 ; and if he had then died, his name 
would never have been so celebrated as it is over the world, but 
would only have been remembered in the particular district wdiere 
his lot was cast, as the names of many benevolent landlords and 
good men are locally remembered all over the country. Fortu- 
nately, however, a circumstance happened which opened up for 
this unostentatious benefactor of a village a career of world-wide 
philanthropy. This was his election, in the year 1773, to the im- 

S ortant office of liigh-sheriff of the county of Bedford. Itegarding 
le special circumstances which led to his election to such a post, 
we have no information. It may be mentioned, however, that, 
in accepting the office, he subjected himself to the liability of a 
fine of £500 — the laws which disqualified dissenters from holding 
such offices not having been yet repealed, although they were 
pr^cticML^Iy set at defiance by the increasing liberality of the age. 
A was indeed once current that Mr Howard, on his nomi- 
nation to the office, stated to Earl Bathurst, then lord chancellor, 
his scruples about accepting it, arising firom the fact of his not 
heing^tf member ©f the Church of fengland; and that Lord 
Bathifrstt in "reply, gave him an assurance of indemnification, in 
case any m^icious person should endeavour to put the law in 
force against hiip. 'This story, however, doei nc(t appear to have 
been well-founded. » 

^ The duties of a high-sherifi in England are important and 
' variou^f* “ To him^re addressed the writs commencing all ac- 
. tions, and he returns tl^e juries for the trial of men^s lives, liber- 
'« tie|, land^ and goods. He executes the judgments of the courts. 

( ■ 
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In his county he is the principal conservator of the peacej^He pre- 
sides in his oWn court as a judge; and he notjonly tfies all c^e^ 
of forty shillings in value, but also questions of larger amoMK 
He presides %t all elections of members of parliament and cSro- 
ners. He apprehends all wrongdoers, and forf that purpose, in 
•criminal cases, he is entitled to^break open outer-doors to seize 
offender. He defends the county against riot, or rebellion, 
m* invasion. The sheriff fakes precedence ^^all persons in the 
county. He is responsible for the execution of criminals. He 
receives and entertains the judges of assize, on whom he is con- 
stantly in attendance whilst they remain in his shire. To assist 
him in the performance of his duties, the sheriff employs an 
under-sheriff', and also a bailiff* and jailers, from whom he takes 
securities for their good conduct.”* Such was the office to 
■which, fortunately for society, Mr Howard was appointed at the 
annual election of sheriffs in the year 1773. 

The office of high-sherifi became a different thing in the hands 
of such a man as Howard from w'hat it had been before. It was 
no longer a mere honourable office, all the drudgery of which 
was performed by the under-sheriff; it was no longer the mere 
right of going in state twice a-ycar to meet the judges, and of 
presiding during the gaieties of an ossize-week ; it Was a situa- 
tion of real power and laborious well-doing. Already alive to 
the existence of numerous abuses in prison management — as well 
by his general information respecting the institutions of the 
countiy, as by his own experience of prison life in Frahce seven- 
teen years before — he had not been a mbiitli in office before all the 
facilities of his heart and soul were engaged in searching out and 
dragging into publii^ notice the horrible corruptions and pollu- 
tions of the Knglisli prison system. 

Within Mr lloward\s own cognisance as sheriff of Bedford- 
shire, there were three prisojis — the county jail, the county bride- 
well, and the town jail, all in Bedford; and, as a matter of 
course, it was with these that his inquiries commenced. Various 
abuses struck him in their management, particularly in that of 
the county jail, the ac(;ommodations of which, ivhether for the 
purposes of work, health, or cleanliness, he found very 
But what roused his sense of justice most of aV, was t-o filM that 
the jailer had no salary, and depended for great part of his in- 
come on the following dense in the prison regulations All 
persons that come to this Alace, either by wah'aiifc, cor^ii^ftient, 
or verbally, must pay, betore befilig dischai^ed, iifleei? shillings 
and fourpeuce to the jailer^ and two shillings to t!i6 turnkey.” 
The effect whicl> tWf.s and similar exactions from, prisoners in the 
Bedford jail made upon him, will be best learned fAm his own 
statement prefixed to his Account of the|State of Prisons.”# 
“ The distress of prisoners,” he says, “ of Which tliej’e arc few 


* Art. ISheriff. Penny CyclopietUa. 
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who haf^ not some imperfect idea^ came more immediate] j under 
ymytfiotice when I was sheriff of the county of Bedford ; ahd fhe < 
ofc^umstance which excited me to activity in their behalf wae 
seeing some who. by the verdict of juries, were declared not guilty 
— s(jme on whom the grand jury did not find such an appear- 
ance of guilt as subjected them to trial— and some whose i)rose-« 
cutors did not appear against them — afhir having been coiifin^ 
for months, draggjc^ back to jail, ancl locked uj) again till they 
should pay sundry fees to the* jailer, the clerk of assizej &c. In 
order to redress this hardship,** he continues, “I applied to the 
justices of the county for a salary to the jailer in lieu of his fees. 
The bench were properly affected with the grievance, and will- 
ing to grant the relief desired ; hut they wanted a precedent fo^i* 
charging the county with the expense.” 

With a view to find the precedent required, Mr Howard 
undertook to visit the jails of some of the neighbouring counties, 
that he might inquire into the practice adopted there. His first 
visits W'ere to the jails of Cambridge and Pfuntin^don ; and in 
the course of the same month — November 1773— he prosecuted 
his tour through those of the follo’vying counties in addition— 
Northampton, Leicester, Nottingham, iferby, Staftbrd, Warwick, 
AVorcester, Gloucester; Oxford, and Bnckinghnm. In each and 
all of these jails he found abuses and grievances ; different, in- 
deed, in one from what they were in another, and in some fewer 
and less shocking than in others, but in all disgraceful to a civi- 
lised country. In all of them, the income of the jailer was de- 
rived, as at Bedford, from fees exacted from the prisoners, and 
not from a regular salary; nay, in one of them the sheriff him- 
self drew fees from the prisoners; and in another, that of 
Noi'thamj)ton, tlio jailer, instead of having a salary, paid the 
county x40 a-year for his office. To enter into the details of liis 
investigations of the abuses of the various prisons above enume- 
rated, as these are given in the first edition of his “ Account of 
the State of Prisons,” 'would be impossible ; suffice it to say, that 
Mi\ Howards reports on the various jails he visited are not mere 
general assertions that this or that jail was defective in its ar- 
rangfeij^its, but laborious and minute accounts of the statistics 
of eaeft— containing, in the briefest possible compass, every cir- 
cumstance respecting eveiy jail which it could possibly be useful 
to kntw. Indeed no parliamentary commission ever presented 
a mor^ffircjiing, clear, and accurate report than Howard*s ac- 
count of the gtate of^he prisons*he v^ited. 

His visife to the jails of the counties adj[oining Bedford had 
only disclosed todiim^ those depths ormiseiy whiefe he was yet to 
sound. iooking into the prisons,*’ he says, “ I beheld scenes 
tof calamity which lUbecame daily more and more anxious to alle- 
viate. Iiv order, tlierefore, to gain a more perfect knowledge of 
' the particidars and extent of it, by various and accurate observa- 
•fioA, I^ited most of the dounty jails in England.** This more 
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eaLteDsive tour was - befpiii in December 1773, and by the*17tli of 
. that month h^had inspected the jails of. the counties *of 
Berks, Wilts, Dorset, Hants, and Sussex ; occupying:, theref|M!s(f 
it will be perceived, a much less space of time in his survey tnaa 
most ofiicial commissions, and yet probably doin^ the work nj^^h 
Abetter. The next six weeks he appears to have spent at Cardis^ 
with his son, then about eignt years .of age, and at home 
^ doubt on his Christmas vacation; but Ijp^ards the end of 
January 1774 his philanthropic tour was resumed. The jails of 
Hutlandshire were iirst visited, then those of York ; on his jour- 
ney southward from York he passed through the shires of Lin- 
coln, Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex, visiting the prisons of each : . a 
fortnight was then devoted to an examination of the monster 
prisons of London : from London he set out on a joui-ney to the 
western counties, inspected the jails of Devon, Cornwall, Somer- 
set, Hereford, and Monmouth ; and, after a short absence, returned 
to London, having, in the course of three months of expeditious 
and extensive, but most thorough scrutiny, acquired more know- 
ledge of the state of English prisons than was possessed by any 
other man then living. Such is the effect of having a definite 
object in view, and attendiifg exclusively to it. If w o measure 
ability by mere largeness of intellect, there were undoubtedly 
hundreds of abler men than Howard then alive in England ; but 
what is the lazy and languid greatness of these Intellectual 
do-nothings compared with the solid greatness of a man like 
Howard, who, gifted by God with a melting love for. his fellow- 
men, laboriously and steadily pursued one object, made himself 
master of one department, and dragged into daylight one class 
of social abuses till then unknown or unheeded ? 

It happened, by a fortunate conjunction, that at the time Mr 
Howard was pursuing his prison uiquiries, a few members of the 
legislature were interesting themselves in the same subject. In 
the previous session of parliament a bill had been introduced into 
the House of Commons by Mr Popham, member for Taunton, 
proposing the payment of jailers, not by fees from the prisoners, 
as heretofore, but out of the county rates. The bill had been 
dropped in committee on the second reading ; but the s^ec^ of 
prison management was resumed next session, the pr^cipal 
movers in the inquiiy being Mr Popham, and Mr Howard's inti- 
mate friends, Mr St John and Mr Whitbread. It would f^ppear 
that it had been in consequence of consftltaiions Mr 

Howard that these gentlemen Ift'oached tlJfe subject A parlia- 
ment at so early a period in'» the session ; at all events, we iind 
Mr Howard, imi^eo^tely af4er his return from I^s western tour, 
examined' before a committee of the whole House rej^arding his 
knowledge of the state of English prisons. ^ full and valuable , 
were the details submitted to the committee by Mr Howard, that 
on the House being resumed, the chairman of the com?|iittee, Sir ^ 
Thomas Claveriiig; reported that ‘'he was directed bythe.ccm-" 
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mittee fo move the House that John Howard, Esq. be called 
M the bar, andothat Mr Speaker do acquaint ‘'him that the • 
House are very sensible of the humanity and zeal which have 
led him to visit the several jails of this kingdom, amd to commu- 
nicitte to the House the interesting* observations he has made 
upon that subject.” ‘ The motion passed unanimously : and Mu 
Howard had, accordingly, the honour^of receiving the publj^ 
thanks of the Hoq^. for his philantliropic exertions. To show, 
however, how little the spirit which animated these exertions 
was understood or appreciated, we may mention that it is related 
that, during liis examination before the committe^e, one member 
put the question to him, “At whose expense he travelled?” 

Mr Howard, however, was still only at the commencement 9f 
his labours. In tlie month of March 1774, only a few days after 
receiving the thanks of the House of Commons, he set out for 
the extreme north of England, to visit the jails there. In an in- 
credibly short space of time he had traversed the counties of 
Durham, Northumberland, Cumberland, M'estmoreland, Lancas- 
ter, Chester, and Shropshire, visiting the jails in each ; then, 
after revisiting those of Stafford, De^'by, Nottingham, Leicester, 
and Northampton, he returned home tcT Cardin gton; from which, 
after a week’s repos(j, he set out for Kent. With the examination 
of the jails of Kent, Mr Howard’s first survey of the jails of 
England may he said to have been finished. To give, once for 
all, an idea of the minute and thorough manner in which he dis- 
charged his self-imposed duty, we may quote his remarks on the 
county jail at Durham. After giving a list of the officials and 
their salaries, he proceeds thus : — “ The high jail is the property 
of the bishop. By patent from his lordship, Sir Hedworth Wil- 
liamson, Bart, is perpetual shcrifl'. The court for master’s side 
debtors is only 24 feet by 10 : they are permitted sometimes to 
walk on the leads. They have beds in the upper hall, and in 
sevei*al other rooms. Their rooms should be ceiled, that they 
might be lime-whited, to prevent infectious disoi'ders, and that 
great nuisance of bugs, of which the debtors complain much here 
and at other places. Common side debtors have no court ; their 
fre<?twj^s, the low jail, are two damp, unheal thj^^ rooms, 10 feet 
4 inclres square by the gateway ; they are never suffered to go 
out of these except to chapel, which is the mastei*’B side debtor’s 
hall iund not always to that : for on a Sunday, w^hen 1 was 
there, i];jisbed them' at chapel, tiey told me they were not 
permitted to, go thifiier. No sbwers. At more than one of my 
visits I le^nied that the dirt, ashre, &c. had lain there many 
months. TJherer^s a double-harrellcA ])ump,' which raises water 
about 70 feet. Felons have no court ; but they have a day-room, 
••and two small rooi\s for an infirmary. The men are put at night 
into dungeons : one, 7 feet square, for three prisoners ; anut&r, 

/ the great itoh, JOJ feet by 12, has only a little window. In this 
saw-a^ prisoners, most of them transports, chained to the floor. 
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In this situation they had been for many weeks, and were very 
• sickly ;• their ^raw on the stone floor almost lyom to ’dust. • I^png^ 
conlinement, and not having the king^s allowance of two shillinjj/ 
and sixpence »-week, had urged them to attempt an escape ; after 
which the jailer had chained them as already mentioned. There 
fs another dungeon for women felons, 12 feet by 8 ; and up stairs, 
^ Separate room or two.* The common sjde debtors in the low 
jailf whom I saw eating boiled bread and -yater, told me that 
this was the only nourishment some had lived upon for near a 
twelvemonth. They have, from a legacy, one shilling and six- 
pence a-week in winter, and one shilling a-week in summer, for 
coals. No memorandum of it in the jail: perhaps this may in 
Ijme be lost, as the jailer said two others were — ^namely, one of 
Bishop Crewe, and another of Bishop Wood, from which pri- 
soners had received no benefit for some years past. But nowjthe 
bishop has humanely filed bills in Chancery, and recovered these 
legacies, by which several debtors have been discharged. Ilalf- 
a-crown a-week is paid to a woman for supplying the debtors 
with water in the two rooms on the side of the gateway. The 
act for preserving the heahh of prisoners is not kung up. The 
clauses against spirituous liquors are hung up. Jail delivery 
once a-year. At several of my visits there were boys between 
thirteen and fifteen years of age confined with the most profli- 
gate and abandoned. There was a vacant piece of ground adjar 
cent, of little use but for the jailer’s occasion&l lumber. It 
extends to the river, and measures about 22 yards by 16. I once 
and again advised the enclosing this for a court, as it might be 
done with little expense ; and it appears that formerly here was 
a doorway into the prison. But when I was there afterwards in 
January 1776, 1 had the mortification to hear that the surgeon, 
who was uncle to the jailer, had obtained from the bishop, iu 
October preceding, a lease of it for twenty-one years, at the rent 
of one shilling per annum. He had built a little stable on it.” 

Having completed bis survey of the English jails, Mr Howard 
turned his attention next to those of Wales ; and by the end of 
the autumn of 1774, he appears to have visited the principal jails 
in that principality. During these last months the fiCW of his 
inquiries had been extended, so as to embrace a new depailment. 

Seeing,” he says, “ in two or three of the jails some poor crea- 
tures whose aspect was singularly deplorable, and askipg the 
cause of it, the answer was, ‘ Th^ were latefy bwu^ht the 
bridewells J This started a fresh* subject of^inquiry, 1 resolved 
to inspect the bridewells ; and for that purpose trialled again 
into the countifes ^here I^had ♦been ; and injliBed into all the 
rest, examining houses of corrcctiouj city jfnd town jails. I be- ^ 
held in many of them, as well as in the couijfy jails, a complica-* 
tion of distress.” , 

Mr Howard^s philanthropic labours for now nearly a twelve- > 
month had of course made him an object of public atten^on, anfir 
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it became obviously desirable to have such a man in parliament, 
Acqording’ly', at tl^e election of 1774, he was requested by a 
\uraber of the electors of Bedford to allow himself to be put'itt 
noihination for that town, in the independent ii?.terest, aloh^ 
with his friend. Mr Whitbread. Mr Ploward consented; but 
when the polling had taken place, the numbers stood thus — Sir 
William Wake, 527 votes ; Mr Sparrovy, 517 ; Mr Whitbrea^ 
429 ; and Mr Howard, 402. A protest was taken by the sup- 
porters of Mr Wliiiibread and Mr Howard, most of whom were 
dissenters, against the election of the two former gentlemen, on 
the fjrouiid that the returning officers had acted unffiirly in 
rejecting many legally good votes for Messrs WPiitbread and 
Howard, and receiving* many legally bad ones for the other tw(> 
candidates. Petitions impeaching the return were also presented 
to the House of Commons by Mr Whitbread and Mr Howard. 

Nothing, however, could divert our philanthropist from his 
own peculiar walk of charity, and the interval between tlic 
election and tlie hearing of the petitions against its validity 
was diligently employed by him in a tour through Scotland and 
Ireland, for the purpose of inspecting the prisons there, and 
comparing them with those of England and Wales. With the 
Scotch system of prison management he seems to have bfien, on. 
the whole, much better pleased than with that of England ; and 
he mentions, with ])articular approbation, that in Scotland “ all 
criminals are ftied out of irons ; and when acquitted, they are 
hnwcdiatcly discharged in oj)en court;” that ^^no jailer has any 
fee from any criminal;” and that ‘’women are not put in irons'” 
Still he found sufficient grounds for complaint in the state of the 
pi’isons themselves. ^‘The prisons,” he says, “that I saw in 
Edinburgh, (ilasgow, Perth, Stirling, Jedburgh, Haddington, 
Ayr, Kelso, Nairn, Banff, Inverness, &c. were old buildings, 
dirtj'^ and offensive, without courtyards, and also generally with- 
out water.” “ The tolbooth at Inverness,” he afterwards ob- 
serves, “has no fireplace, and is the most dirty and offensive 
that 1 have seen in Scotland,” In the Irish prisons ho 
found, as might have been expected, abuses even more shocking 
than he had generally met with in England. 

Tu flarcli 1775,. Mr How ard having by this time returned to 
England, his petition and that of Mr Whitbread against the 
Tcturn of Sir William Wake and Mr SpaiTow were taken into 
cousitijj/ation by a tommittee of the House of Commons. On a 
revision ^f the pollj the numb^ after adding the good votes 
which had<‘bben rejected, and^;js#akihg off the bad ones which 
had been accept^!, stood th^Sp^Mr V'hitbreafci, 54)8 ; Sir William 
^ Wake, 541 f Mr Howard, @^;%Mr Sparrow, 529. Thus, although 
a small mojoritv Mr ^toward lost the election, his friend, Mr 
Whitbrea^, who liad M’raerly been in the same predicament, 
a was now i^.timied at the top of the poll in lieu of Mr Sparrow. 

•• It was perhaps a fortunate circumstance for the tvorld that Mr 
• .16® e 'e 
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Howard did not succeed in being returned to parliament* lie 
, might «io doubt have been of great service as a member of the 
legislature ; but his true function was that wlfich he had alrefid^» 
chosen for hijpself— a voluntary and unofficial inquirer into the 
latent miseries of human society. It was not sa much as a jjro- 
^ounder of schemes of social improvement that Mr Howard 
appeared; it was rather, as an explorer of unvisited scenes of 
•wretchedness, who should drag into the jAlblic gaze all maimer 
of grievances, in order that the general wisdAn and benevolence 
of the country might be brought to bear upon them. In a com- 

S lex state of society, where wealth and poverty, comfort and iii- 
igcnce, are naturally separated from each other as far as pos-. 
sible, so that the ^yes and ears of the upper classes may not be 
dffended and nauseated by the sights and sounds of wo, the. inter- 
ference of this class of persons — inspectors, as they may be called, 
whose business it is to see and report — is among the most neces- 
sary of all acts for social wellbeing. 

VISITS TO FOREIGN I'RISONS— FUBLICATION OF HIS GREAT 
WORK ON EUROPEAN PRISONS. 

Mr Howard having coirfpletcd his survey of the prisons of 
flreat Britain, began to prepare his reports for publication. “ I 
dcisigned,” says be, to publish the account of our prisons in the 
spring of 1775, after I returned from Scotland and Ireland. But 
conjecturing that something useful to my purpose might be col- 
lected abroad, I laid aside my papers, and travelled into France, 
Flanders, Holland, and Germany.” The precise route wdiich he 
pursued during this, his fifth continental tour, is not known ; he 
appears, however, to have gone to France first. He gives the fol- 
lowing account of his attempt to gain admission to the famous Bas- 
tile of Paris. I was desirous of examining it myself, and for that 
purpose knocked hard at tlie outer gate, and immediately went for- 
ward through the guard to the draAvbridge before the entrance of 
the castle. But while I was contemplating tliis gloomy mansion, 
an officer came out much .surprised, and I was forced to retreat 
through the mute guard, and thus regained that freedom wliich, 
for one locked up within those walls, it is next to impq^^ible to 
obtain.” On this singular adventure of Mr Howard one.^f his 
biographers makes the following remark. “ Id the space of four 
centuries, from the foundation to the destniction of the Bustile, 
perhaps Mr Howard was the only ijerson that was ever coflitpelled 
to quit it reluctantly.” Although denied admission tewthb Bas- 
tile, Mr Howard was able to obtain entrance intc)> the other 
prisons of Pai’is. £is first application, indeed, for admittance to 
the Grand Chaccht was unsuccessful ; but#hap^ening to remark 
that, by the tenth article of the arret of 1717^jailers were autho- 
rised to admit persons desirous of bestowing* charity on the pri- * 
soners, he pleaded it before the Commissaire dc la Prisdn; and in ^ 
this way gained admission not only to that prison, hut to the. 
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Others. Except for the horrible subterranean dungeons, in which 
he found that certain classes of prisoners were eometimes con- 

t ied in France, ife appears to have considered the prisons in 
at country better managed than those of Englai^d* 

Jlr Howard^SF proceedings in France, Frenchi Flanders, and the 
Netherlands, will be best gathered from the following lettei 
to a friend : — “ I carpe late last night to this city ; the day^I 
have employed in visiting the jails, ‘ and collecting all the crimi- 
nals laws, as I hSve got those of France. However rigorous 
they may be, yet their mreat cai*e and attention to their prisons 
is worthy of commendation : all fresh and clean ; no jail dis- 
temper ; no prisoners ironed. The bread allowance far exceeds 
that of any of our jails ; for example, every prisoner here hp 
two pound of bread a-day ; once a-day, soup ; and on Sunday, 
one pound of meat. I write to you, my friend, for a relaxation 
from what so much engrosses my thoughts. And indeed 1 
force myself to the public dinners and suppers for that purpose, 
though I show so little respect to a set of men who are so 
highly esteemed (the French cooks), that I have not tasted fish, 
flesh, or fowl since I have been this side the water. Through a 
kind Providence I am veiy well ; califi, easy in spirits. The public 
voiturcs have not been crowded, and I have met, in general, 
agreeable company. I hope to be in Holland the beginning of 
next week.” 

After visiting the principal prisons in Holland and part of 
Germany, most of whicli seem to have pai*ticularly pleased him, 
when contrasted with those at hom(^, Mr Howard returned to 
England in the end of July 1775. Not to rest, however; for he 
imiSicdiately commenced a second survey of the English prisons. 
This was interrupted, in the beginning of the year 1770, when he 
made a trip to Switzerland to visit the Swiss jails, taking some 
of the French ones in his way. Keturning to England, he re- 
sumed his second survey of the English and Welsh prisons ; and 
when this was completed to his satisfaction in the beginning of 
1777, he took up his residence for the spring at the town of 
Warrington, in Lancashire, Tvhere he had resolved to have liis 
work ant prisons printed. His reasons for printing the book 
there, fU’ather thaij in London, were various; one of ttem was, 
tkat he wished to be near his friend Hr (then Mr) Aikiii, em- 
ploye^ as a surgeon in Warrington, whose literary talents were 
of assjjtance t(j him in fitting the i^^ork for publication. Hr 
Alkin gi^es *the following account of the process which Mr 
Howard^s nieftes underwent, in order to qualify them for being 
sent to press — own composition, < as ourSeatjlers are already 
aware, beinj^ none of Hhe most coiTect in a grammatical point of 
^view. “On his iwturn from Ms tours,” says Dr Aikin, “he 
took all 1^ memorandum-books to an old, retired friend of his, 
jp who assistfd him in methodising them, and copied out the whole 
‘matter in language* They were then put into the hands 
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of Dr Price, from whom they underwent a revision, and received 
, occasionally considerable alterations. With his papers thus cor- 
rected, Mr^Howai*d came to the press at Wjirrin^on ; and first 
he read them^ill over carefully to me, which perusal was repeated 
sheet by sheet, as tliey were printed. As new facts and observa- 
tions were continually su^g^estin^ themselves to his mind, he put 
the patter of them upon paper as they Recurred, and then re- 
quested me to clothe them in such ex^essions as I thought 
proper. On *these occasions such was his difimence, that I found 
it difficult to make him acquiesce in his own lanffuage, when, as 
frequently happened, it was unexceptionable. Of this additional 
matter, some was interwoven with the text, but the greater part 
yas necessarily thrown into notes.” So intent was he upon the 
publication of the work, that, for the pui’pose,” we are told by 
nis biographer, Mr Brown, ^‘of being near the scene of his 
labours, lie took lodgings in a house close to his printer’s shop ; 
and during a very severe winter he was always called up by two 
in the morning, though he did not retire to rest till ten. His 
reason for this early rising was, that in the morning he was 
least disturbed in his work of revising the sheets as they came 
from the press. At seven fie regularly dressed for the day, and 
had his breakfast ; when, punctually at eight, he repaired to the 
printing-office, and remained there till the workmen went to 
dinner at one, when he returned to his lodgings, and putting 
some bread and raisins, or other dried fruit in his pocket, gene- 
rally took a walk in the outskirts of the town, eating, as he 
walked, his hermit fare, wliich, witli a glass of water on his re- 
turn, was the only dinner he took. When he -had returned to 
the printing-office, he generally remained there until the i|ien 
left work, and then repaired to Mr Aikin’s house, to go through 
with him any sheets which might have been composed during 
the day; or, if there were nothing upon which he wished to con- 
sult him, he would either spend an hour with some friend, or , 
return to his OAvn lodgings, where he took his tea or coffee in 
lieu of supper, and at his usual hour retired to bed.” 

In April 1777 appeared the work which had cost him so much 
labour. Its title was, “The State of the Prisons in%$ngland 
and W^ales, with Preliminaiy Observations, and an Acc|unt of 
some Foreign Prisons. By John Howard, F.R.S.” Although 
the work was very bulky, consisting of 520 quarto pages, with 
four large plates, yet “ so zealous was he,” Tsays Dr Ailj^tt, “ to 
diffuse information, and so detewnined to Obviate 'any^idea that 
he meant to repay his expenses by the profitable tfiWe of book- 
making, that 1^‘ insisted on fixing the price qf the volume so 
low, that, had ever}’’ copy been sold, he wou!d still hal^e presented 
the public with all the plates and great pa|t of the printing.”. 
Besides, he distributed copies profusely among all pejpons who 
possessed, or might possibly possess, mfluence in cagrying his^ 
benevolent views into effect* As soon os the book appeared,^ 

> * • 19 . . 
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continues Dr Aikin, theWf^d was astonished at' the mass of 
valuable materials acehmmaxed by a privsfte unaided individual, 
through a course o^ prodig:i^s labour, an^ at the constant hazard 
of life, in consequence of the infectious diseases p3;evalent in the 
scenes of his inquiries. The cool good sense and moderation of 
his narrative, contrasted with that enthusiastic ardour whid% 
must have imjjelled Ijim to the undertaking, were not less ad**^ 
mired ; and he was immediately reg''arded as one of the extra- 
ordinary charactePs of the age, and as the leader in all plans of 
meliorating the condition of that wretched part of the cem- 
m unity for whom he interested himself.*' 

To give an idea of the extent of the evils of the prison system 
in the time of Howard, and of the thorough manner in which 
these were taken cognisance of by him, we will present our 
readers with an abridgment of the introductoiy section of his 
work, in which, before passing to his special report on the state 
of the various prisons which he had visited, he gives a summaiy, 
or General View of Distress in Prisons." The extracts will be 
found not only interesting in their connexion with Howard’s life, 
but also interesting in themselves. 

“There are prisons," he begins, “into which whoever looks 
will, at first sight of the people coniined, be convinced that there 
is some great error in the management of them ; their sallow, 
meagre countenances deedare, without words, that they are very 
miserable. Many who went in healthy, are in a few months, 
(^hanged to emaciated, drieeted objects. Some arc seen pining’ 
under diseases, ^sick aim in prison,’ expiring on the floors, in 
loathsome cells, of pestilential fevers and confluent small-pox ; 
victims, I must not say to the cruelty, but I will say to the in- 
attention, of sheritfd and gentlemen in the commission of the 
peace. The cause of this distress is, that many prisons arc 
scantily su])plicd, and some almost totally destitute, of the ne- 
cessaries of life. 

“ J^od . — There are several hridewelh in which prisoners have 
no allowance of food at all. In some, the keeper farms what 
little is allowed them ; and Avhere he engages to supply each pri- 
soner with, one or two pennyworths of bread a-day, 1 have known 
this slfy’unk to half, sometimes less than half the quantity— out 
of, or broken from, his own loaf. It will perhaps be asked— 
Does iiot their w'ork maintain them ? The answer to that question, 
thoBg^rue, wi]l hardly be believed. There are few bridewells 
j^]^nich<an/ work te done, or oan be done. The prisoners have 
tool«*aor materials of any kind, but spend their time in 
-V sloth, profjincnes^ and debauchery, to a deg\ee^hich, in some 
of those hoAaes that Phave seen, is extremely shocking. . . . The 
^same complaint — of food — is to be found in many county 
jails , , Jn |ibove haft’ of these debtors have no bread, although it 

grafted ^0 the highwayman, the housebreaker, and the mur- 
^rer ; and medical assistance, which is provided for the latter, 

^ i < t 
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is withheld from the former. In jmaii|fcof these jails, debtors 
. who would work are not permitted to any tools, lest they 
should furnish felons with them mr escape/ or other misclfief, 
I have often ^en these ^prisoners eating their water-soup (bread 
boiled in mere water), and heard them say, ‘ We are locked ^up, 
litnd almost staiwed to death.’ As to trie, relief provided for 
debtors by the benevolent act 32d of George II., I did not 
%nd in all England and Wades, except thAounties of Middlesex 
and Sui'rey, twelve debtors who had obtained fi^m their creditors 
the fourpence a-day to which they had a right by that act. 
The truth is, some debtors are the most pitiable objects in our 
jails. To their wanting necessary food, I must add not only the 
demands of jailers, &c. for fees, but also the extortion of bailiffs. 
These detain in their houses (properly enough denominated 
spungbig-fmises), at an enoi^mous expense, prisoners who have 
money. I know there is a legal provision against this oppres- 
sion ; but the mode of obtaining redress is attended with diffi- 
culty, and the abuse continues. The rapine of these extortioners 
needs some more effectual and easy check : no bailiff should be 
suffered to keep a public-house. . . . Felons have in some jails two 
pennyworth of bread a-day*; in some, three halfpennyworth ; in 
some, a pennyworth ; in some, none. I often weighed the bread 
in different prisons, and found the penny loaf seven ounces and a 
half to eight ounces : the other loaves in proportion. It is pro- 
bable that, when this allow'ance was fixed by its value, near 
double the quantity that the money will now purchase might 
be bought fur it ; yet the allowance continues unaltered, and it 
is not uncommon to see the w'hole purchase, especially of the 
smaller suras, eaten at breakfast — wiiich is sometimes the case 
when they receive their pittance but once in two days ; and then, 
on the following day, th(*y must fast. This allowance being so 
far short of the cravings of nature, and in some prisons lessened 
by farming to the jailer, many criminals arc half-starved ; such 
of them as at their commitment were in health, come out 
almost famished, scarcely able to move, and for 'weeks incapable 
of labour. 

“ Water , — M any prisons have no '^’^ater. This defect i| ^’equent 
in bridewells and town Jails. In the felons’ courts of somcjounty 
jails there is no water; in some places where there is water, 
prisoners are always locked up within doors, and have no more 
than the keeper or his servants think tit to bring them; An one 
place they -were limited to three f)ints a-day»eacn^a sciirily pro- 
vision for drink and cleanliness. • » 

“Air. — And^s Ao air, m^reader will judge of the malignity of 
that bi^athed m prisons, ‘ w^hen I assure diim’\hat«my clothes 
were, in my first journeys, so offensive, that in a postchaise I 
could not bear the window's drawn up, and was therefore obliged* 
to travel commonly on horseback. The leaves of _j!hy memo-^ 
randum-book were often so tainted, that I could not use it till 
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after spreading it an hour or two before the fire ; and even mf 
antidote — a*vial of vinegar — has, after using it in*a few prisons, , 
heccnue intolerably^disagrceable. 1 did not wonder that in those 
journeys many jailers made excuses, and did nojt go with me 
into the felons' wards. From hence any one may judge of the 
prot>ability there is against the healtn and life of prisoneri^ 
crowded m close rooms, cells, and s^Jiterranean dungeons for 
fourteen or fifteen h<^rs out of the 4bnr-and-twenty. In somrf 
of these caverns <iLe floor is very damp ; .in others there is an 
inch or two of water *, and the straw, or bedding, is laid on such 
floors — seldom on barrack bedsteads. Where prisoners are nojt 
kept in underground cells, they are often conflned to their rooms, 
because there is no court belonging to the prison — ^which is the 
case in many city and town jails ; or because the walls roucftl 
the yard are ruinous, or too low for safety ; or because the jailer 
has the ground for his own use. Some jails liave no sewers or 
vaults ; and in those that have, if they be not properly attended 
to, they are, even to a visitor, offensive beyond description. How 
noxious, therefore, to people constantly confined in those prisons ! 
One cause why the rooms in some prisons arc so close is the 
window tax, which the jailers have to pay ; this tempts them to 
stop the windows, and stifle the prisoners. 

Bcddiiiff, — In manj' jails, and in most bridewells, there is no 
allowance of bedding or straw for prisoners to sleep on ; and if 
by any means they get a little, it is not changed for mouths 
together, so that it is offensive, and almost worn to dust. Some 
lie upon rags, others upon the bare floors. When I have com- 
plained of this to the keepers, the justification has been, ‘ The 
county allows no straw; the prisoners have none hut at my 
cost.' 


“ Morals,’^! have now to complain of what is pernicious to the 
morals of prisoners ; and that is, the confining all sorts of pri- 
soners together — debtors and felons, men and women, the young 
beginner and the old offender; and with all these, in some 
counties, such as are guilty of mi^emeanours only. In some jails 
you see — and who can see it without sorrow /—boys of tweJve 
or fourlipgn eagerly listening to the stories told by practised and 
experienced cnminals of their adventures, successes, stratagems, 
and e£:apes. 

Lunatics , — In some few jails are confined idiots and lunatics. 
These ^merve for sport to idle visitants at assizes, and other times 
of'genfer^ resoS-t. *Many of the bridewells are crowded and 
off^ive, bfoause the rooms which were designed for prisoners 
aie occupied by the insane. When Jhese kept separate, 

they disturb antf'terrify other prisoners. 

“ Fever , — I am I’eadv to think that none who have given 

•credit to what is c&itainecf in the foregoing pages, will wonder 

• havbc made by the piil fever. From ray own observations 

* 1^74, and 177o, 1 was fully convinced that many more 
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prisoners were destroyed by it than were put to death by all the 
public ececutioBs in the kingdom.* This frequent effect of con- 
finement in prison seems generally understood, and shows hOw 
full of emphat^al meanii^ Is the curse of a severe creditor, who 
pronounces his debtor’s doom to rot in jail, I believe I h|ve 
loamt the full import of this sentence from the vast numbers 
who, to my certain knowledge, and some of them before my 
lyes, have perished by the Jail fever. Bot the mischief is not 
confined to prisons. In Baker’s Chronicle, p. «$d3, that historian, 
mentioning the assize held in Oxford in 1577 (called, from its 
fatal consequences, the Black Assize), informs us that ‘ all who . 
were present died within forty hours — the lord chief baron, the 
sherifi^ and about three hundred more’— all being infected by the 
pnsoners who were brought into court. Lord Bacon observes, 
that ‘ the most pernicious infection next the plague, is the smell 
of a jail when the prisoners have been long, and close, and 
nastily kept ; whereof,’ he says, ‘ we have had in our time ex- 
perience twice or thrice, when both the judges that sat upon the 
jail, and numbers of those who attended the business, or v ere 
present, sickened and died.’ At the Lent assize in Taunton, 1730, 
some prisoners who were bibught thither from Ivelchester jail 
infected the court; and Lord Chief Baron Penc^lly, Sir James 
Sheppard, sergeant, John Pigot, Esq. sheriff, and some hundreds 
besides, died of the jail distemper. At Axminster, a little town 
in Devonshire, a piisoner discharged from Exeter jail in 1755 
infected his family with that disease, of which two of them died ; 
and many others in that town afterwards. ^ The numbers that 
were carried off by the same malady in London in 1760 — two 
judges, the lord mayor, one alderman, and many of inferior rank 
— are well known. It were easy to multiply instances of the 
mischief ; but those which have been mentioned are, I presume, 
sufficient to show, even if no mercy were due to prisoners, that 
the jail distemper is a . national concern of no small impoPtance.t 

* It may be necessary to remind our readers here that the annual 
number of* public executions in Howard's time was fearfully large. 

t Of the famous “Black Assize” at Oxford, mentioned in tnu text as 
an instance of the maJiCTity of the jail fever, the following is tifb account 
given by the clironiclcr Stowe : — Die 4th, 5th, and Gifh days of Ji^ 1577 
were liolden the assizes at Oxford, wlicre was arraimed and con<rcmned 
one Rowland Jenkes for his seditious tongue ; at which time there arose 
Eueh a damp, that almost all were smothered. Very few cscap^ that 
were not taken at that instant. The iiirors died p^sontly.. Shortly after 
died Sir Robert Bell, lord cliicf baron ; Sir Robert D’Olie, Sw William 
Babington, Mr Wcncman, Mr D'01ie,high sheriff; Mr DaversjMr Harcourt, 
Mr Kirle, Mr PlietaiaSb, &c. &c. s’rherc died in Oxford three hundred per- 
sons ; and sickened there, but died in other places, two^iuncAed and odd, 
from the 6th of July till die 12th of August, after which day died not one 
of that sickness, for one of them infected not anothw, nor any one woman • 
or child died thereof/* An occurrence so horrible, gave rise of course to 
much speculation at the time, and various strange explanatiovs were had 
recourse to, of which the following will serve as a specimen : — “ Rowland* 
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** Vidims Eaxmpks . — ^The general prevalence and spread of 
wickedness in prisons and abroad by discharged* prisorfers, will 
xidw be as easily dboounted for as the propagation of disease. It 
is often said, ‘A prison pays no debit r I am^ure it may be 
add'ed, that a pnson mends no morals. Sir John Fielding 
observes, that ‘a cnminal discharged, generally by the neat 
sessions after the ex^utioii of his comrades, becomes the head 
a gang of his own Adsing.’ And f>etty offender w'ho are com- 
mitted to briden^iil for a year or two, and spend that time, not in 
hard labour, (ut in idleness and wicked company, or are sent 
for that time to county jails, generally grow desperate, and come 
out fitted for the perpetration of any villany. Half the robberies 
in and about London are planned in the prisons, and by tl^t 
dreadful assemblage of criminals, and the number of idle peome 
who visit them. Multitudes of young creatures, committed for 
come trifling offence, are totally ruined there. I make no scruple 
to affirm, that if it were the*^wish and aim of magi<«trates to 
effect the destruction, present and future, of young delinquents, 
they could not devise a more effectual method than to confine 
them so long in our prisons, those seats and seminaries of idle- 
ness and every vice. ^ 

“ Those gentlemen who, when they are told of the misery w liich 
our prisoners suffer, content themselves with saying, ‘ Let them 
take care to kcej) out,’ prefaced perhaps with an angry ])ra} <'r, 
fteem not duly sensible of the favour of Providence" winch "dis- 

Jenkes,” says one anonymous writer, “being imprisoned for treasonable 
words spoken against the queen, and being a popish lecusani, had nui- 
wlihstanding, during the lime of his restraint, liberty sometimes to wullc 
abroad with a keeper ; and one day he came to an apothecary and showed 
him a reolpc whicli ho desired him to make up; but tlic apotliecmy, 
upon the view of it, told liim that it was a strong and danacrous recii^e, 
and required some time to prepare it, but also asked him to wli it use he 
would apply it. He answered, to kill the rats that, sineo his iinprisou- 
ment, spoiled his books ; so, being satisiied, he promised to make it ready. 
After a certain time he cometh to know if it wrere ready; but the apothe- 
cary said tile iii^rodieuts were so liard to procure, that he had not done 
it, and so gave him the recipe again, of which he had taken a cojiy, which 
mine author had there precisely written down, but did seem so lior- 
ribly pm^ous, that 1 cut it forth, lest it might fall into the hands oi 
wicke^ persons. Hpt after, it seems, he had got it prepared, and against 
the day of his trial had mode a week or wick of it (for so is the word— that 
is, so fitted, that, like a candle, it might bn fired), tvhioh, os soon as ever 
lie waj^ndemned, he lighted, having provided himself a tinder-box and 
steel to B^kefirfc. ^d whosoeve:!^ would know the ingredients of tliat 
wick or cim^o, and the manner of the composition, will easily be per- 
suaded of t^ie virulency and venomous efibets of it.** Tliis exiilanatibri 
seems to have beqp adapted to the {Hiblio appctite'^ofithe wonderfal ; at 
all events, being anonymous, it is to bo regarded as notliing more than a 
curiosity. The generally received explanation was, that the disease arose 
^ from^feotion brougm mto court by the prisoners ; and the opinion, saniw 
tionra by Lord Daco% that this infection was a fever bred by the filth 
# of the jailftwas but too surely confirmed by subsequent instances of a 
•jhecisely similar nature. 
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tinguislies them from the sufferei*s. They do not remember that 
we are requii^d» to imitate our gijeciouB Heavenly Parent^ wh'6 
ia kind to the unthankful and to the evil ; tlfey also forget tlie 
vicissitudes of b^man afibirs ; theunex^ted changes to which 
all men ai'e liable; and that those whose circumstances are 
afluent, may in time be reduced to indigence, and become 
^btors and prisoners. And as to criminality, it is possible that 
a man who has often shuddered at hearing the account of a 
murder, may, on a sudden temptation, commit ^at very crime. 
Let him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall, and 
commiserate those that are fallen.’’ 

Such, in an abridged form, is the introductory section of Mr 
Howard’s work, entitled A General View of Distress in Prisons; 
hut in order fully to appreciate the enormous extent of his labours, 
it would be necessary to follow him into the remainder of the 
w’ork, in which he describes and criticises, one by one, thevarioua 
prisons, both foreign and British, which he had visited during 
the preceding four yeai*s. It is only in this way that one can 
gain an adequate conception of the misery and wretchedness of 
tl^ prison system of Great Britain in the latter part of the 
cighleciilh century. * 

rOME^STIC MISFOIITUNES— NEW SCHEME OF PHIIiANTHROrY 
— SUllVEY OF FOREIGN HOSP1TAI4S. 

Mv Howard did not consider that his labours were over when 
he lind published his work on prisons, and laid before the world 
grievances w Inch had long flourished in society undetected and 
unknown. In the end of the first edition of his work, he had 
made a promise that, if the legislature should seriously engngo 
in the reformation of our prisons^ he would take a third journey 
through the Prussian and Austrian dominions, and the free cities 
of Germany. This,*’ he says, “ 1 accomplished in 1778, and like- 
wise extended my tour through Italy, and revisited some of the 
countries I had before seen in jrarsuit of my object,” His obser- 
vations during this tour he published in a second edition of his 
wrork in 1780. Wishing, before the publication of a third edition, 
to acquire some further knowledge on the subject, he again Visited 
Holland, and some cities in Germany. visitfd also,” he Rays, 

‘‘the ca])itdls of Denmark, Sweden, Russia, and Poland ;^and,’ 
in 1783, some cities in Portugal and Spain, and returned through 
France, Flanders, and Holland.” liie substance of all^ese 
ti^vels he threw into a third and final edititn of his work on 
jjrisons, •• 

Thus, during ^iwyears, had Howard laboured incessantly at 
a siiiji^ object, allowing no other to interfere with it ; 'travelling 
ahEaev(i*Witinout intermission from place to pla(«, and undergoing 
iifhumiaheible risks. From a table drawp up by^ one of hjp biogra- 
phia^,’}t appears that, between 1773 and 1783, he had| traveled 
on his missions of philanthiopy, at home and abroad, upwards of 
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forty thcmsaad uoiles. Forty tlioxxsand miles travelled in ten 
yearn l-^not from mountain mountain, or from one object of 
lisftural beauty toHmother, but from jail to jail, and bridewell to 
liridewell-— no wonder that Howard, on the retrq^pect of such a 
labour iurly accomplished, wrote in his diary, 1 bless God 
who indind my mind to such a scheme.’’ , « 

Durinff his journeys in Great Britain and Ireland, Mr Howaid 
was usumly acoon^amed byu single servant. He travelled gene- 
jeally on horsebabS, at the rate of forty miles a-day. “ He was 
never,” s^s his biographer. Dr Aikin, “ at a loss for an inn. 
When in Ireland, or the Highlands of Scotland, he used to stop 
at one of the poor cabins that stuck up a rag by way of sign, 
and get a little milk. When he came to the town he was ^to 
sleep at, he bespoke a supper, with wine and beer, like another 
traveller ; but made his man attend him, and take it away while 
he was preparing his bread and milk. He always paid the 
waiters, postilions. See, liberally, because he would nave no dis- 
content or dispute, nor suffer Ms spirits to be agitated for such 
a matter ; saying that, in a journey which mi^t cost three or 
four hundred, pounds, fifteen or twenty pounds m addition were 
not worth thinking about.” ' 

In the spring of 1784 Mr Howard, now about fifty-seven 
years of age, retired to Ms estate of Gardington, intending to 
spend the remainder of his life in peace and quiet, assisting in 
his private capacity in furtheiing those schemes of prison im- 
provement which his disclosures had set on foot. He resumed 
the mode of life which he had led before commencing his prison 
inauiries ; with this difference, that, being now a distinguislied 
public character, Ms visitors were more frequent and more ninuc- 
pous than formerly. Tliere was one sad circumstance, however, 
which embittered the peace of this benevolent man. His only 
aon, who had received Ms early education at several academies lu 
England, and had been sent in M&» eighteenth year to the univer^ 
sity of Edinburgh, and placed under the care o^ the venerable and 
wdl-known Dr Blacklock, had unhappily contracted habits of 
extravagance and dissipation ; which, to any parent, and espe- 
cially t Q one of Howard’s principles, must have caused poignant 
grief Already the unfortunate young man had shown symptoms 
of t&at malady, brought on by his own imprudent and vicious 
conduct, which ultimately settled into complete insanity. Of the 
full<w.teut of jhis domestic misfortune Mr Howard was not yet 
aware. ^ • r i 

After nearly two yeai's of repose, interrupted only by the ciiv 
cumstance to which we have alluded, Mi resolved to 

quit homeH>n a'new mission of philanthropy, fraught with greater 
danger than the one he had accomplished so successfully. Dur- 
ing his inquiries into the state of ^sons, his attention had been 
^ often dir^ted to the spread of infectious diseases, and the inadc- 
• quacy of the means provided for checking the progress of fever, 
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pestilence) kc. wliether orieinating in jails or eketrtoa* The 
subject thus suggested to nixn occupied mudb of biS ihouj^hts 
duiing his leisure at Cardinj^on; and he at liength detennuold 
to devote the nyaamder of his life to an inspection of ^ pxin* 
cipal hospitals and lazarettos of Europe) with a view to ascertain 
their defects, and the possibility of enecting such improvemoata 
m them as would in nitiure preserve the populations Of Europe 
nom the ravages of that dreadful visitation^the plague* 

Towards the end of November 1785 Mr Ho^rd left England 
on his new expedition of philanthropy. He proceeded fast to 
France) with a view to inspect the lazaretto at Marseilles j but) 
owing to the jealousy of the French government) it was wiw the 
ulypQost difficulty he could accomplish his object ; indeed he nais 
rowly escaped apprehension and committal to the Bastile. After 
visiting the hospitals of Genoa, Leghorn, Pisa, and Florence, 
he next proceeded to Borne. Here he was privately intro- 
duced to Pope Pius Yl., himself a benevolent man. On this 
occasion the ceremony of kissing the pope’s toe was dispensed 
with ; and at parting, his holiness laid his hand on his visitor’s 
head, saying kindly, “ 1 know you Englishmen do not mind these 
ceremonies, but the blessing bjf an old man can do you no harm*” 
From Koine our traveller went to Naples, and thence to Malta, 
pursuing always, as his single object, a knowledge of the state 
of the hospitals on his route. Writing from Malta to a hiend in 
England, ne says, have paid two visits to the Grand Master. 
Every place is flung open to me. 1 am bound for Zante, Smjrma, 
and Constantinople. One effect I find during ray visits to the 
lazaretto ; namely, a heavy headache — a pain across my forehead ; 
but it has always quite left me in an hour after I have come 
from these places. As I am quite alone, I have need to summon 
all my courage and resolution.” 

After remaining about three weeks at Malta, Mr Howard set 
out for Zante. “ rrom thence,” he says, “ in a foreign ship I 
got a passage to Smyrna. Here I boldly visited the hospitals 
and prisons ; but as some accidents happened, a few dying of the 
plague, several shrunk at me. 1 came thence to Constantinople, 
where I now am, about a fortnight ago. As I was in a milerable 
Turk s boat, I was lucky in a passage of six days and a haU*. I 
am sorry to say some die of the plague about us. One if just 
carried before my window ; yet I visit where none of con- 
ductors will accompany me. In some hospitals, ps in ih) laza- 
rettos, and yesterday among the* sick slavesf 1 haVe a •eonstant 
headache; but in about an hour after it always leam me. I 
lodge at a phy ^w m’s hout^, and 1 keep some of my visits a 
secret.” From Constantinople he returned to Smyfna, where 
the plague was also raging; his obiect being to obtain a passage 
from that port to Venice, in order that he might undergo the full 
rigours of the quarantine system, and be able to report!^m per- 
sonal observation, respecting the economy of a laz&retto. Ou the 
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Toyaffd fnm Smyrna to Venicej the shi|) in which he sailed was 
attacked by a Timis privateer, and all on board«>ran groat nakar 
At length, after a'desperate fight, a cannon loaded with spikes, 
nails, and old iron, and pointed by Mr Howapd himself; was 
discharged with such effect upon the corsair vessel, that it was 
obliged to sheer o£ From V^ice he writes thns to his confi- 
dential servant Thoniasson, at Oardington; the letter being dat^d 
Venice Lazaretto, October 12, 1786 i I am now in an intectious 
laaaretto, yet myWady spirits never forsook me till yesterday, 
on die receipt of my letters. Accumulated misfortunes almost 
sink me. 1 am sonry, very sony, on your account. I will 
hasten home ; no time will I lose by night or day. But forty 
days I have still to be confined here, as our ship had a foul 
bill of health, the plague being in the place from whence we 
sailed. Then that very hasty and disagreeable measure that is 
taken in London wounds me sadly indeed. Never have I r(>- 
tumed to my country with such a heavy heart as I now do.” 
The two circumstances which he alludes to in this exti'act as 
distressing him so much, and making him so anxious to leave 
Venice and i*eturn home, were the misconduct of his son, of 
which he had received further accounts, and a proposal which 
had just been made in London, and of which intelligence had 
been conveyed to him, to erect a monument to commemorate 
the nation’s sense of his former philanthropic labours. 

The term of his quarantine at Venice being finished, he pro- 
ceeded to Tineste, and thence to Vienna. IIow the thoughts of 
his sad domestic aifiiction mingled and struggled with Ins daily 
exertions in connexion with the great object of his tour, we 
may learn from the following toudiing postscript to a letter to 
Mr Smith of Bedford, wntten from Vienna, and dated 17th 
December 1786 : — ‘‘ Excuse writing, &c. as wrote early by a poor 
lamp. What I suffered, I am persuaded I should have disre- 
gai'ued in the lazai'etto,* as I gained useful information. Venice 
IS the mother of all lazarettos; but oh, my son, my son!” At 
Vienna Mr Howard had an interview with the Austrian emperor, 
who enteivd into conversation with him on the subject of liis 
tour, discussed with him the state of tlie prisons and hospitals 
ill h^ Austrian dominions, and expressed his intention to adopt 
som^of his suggestions for their improvement. The attention 
shown by the emperor to liis distinguished visitor procured him 
the Eiktice of many of the courtiers; and a characteristic anecdote 
is told ef hs inteiTiew with the governor of Upper Austria and 
his lady. Austrian noble asked Howard, in a somewhat 

haughty manner, what he thought ^f the pKaqns in his govern- 
ment. “ The orst lin all Germany,” said Howard ; particu- 
larly as regards ^e female prisoners ; and 1 recommend your 
countess to visit tnem personally, as the best means of rectifying 
the abus^ in their management.” ‘*1!” said the astonished 
countess — “ 1 go into prisons ! ” and she rapidly descended the 

•io. 4 
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staircase with her husband, as if shocked beyond measvO^. The 
philanthropist indignantly followed, and called after hez^ ** Madam, 
remember you are but a woman yourself^ ajad mast epon, like 
the most miser}|ble female in a dungeon, inhabit a litde pim of 
that earth from which both of you sprung.” ^ 

9 Returning home in February 1787, after an absence of fifteen 
mouths, Mr Howai*d found his unhappy son a confirmed and 
incurable lunatic. For some*time he attempted to keep him in 
Ins own house at Cardington, under a mild restmint ; at length, 
however, he yielded to the advice of the medical attendants, 
and suffered him to be removed to a well-conducted asylum at 
Leicester. 

^The proposal to erect a memorial to Mr Howard was so 
strenuously resisted by him on his return to England, that it 
was obliged to be given up. Out of £1533 which had been 
subscribed for the purpose, about £500 were returned to the 
donors ; the remainder wms placed in the stocks — £200 of it being 
cni])loycd in obtaining the discharge of fifty-five poor prisoners 
in London, a similar sum in the striking ot a medal in memory 
of Howard, and the rest being appropriated, after his death, to 
the object for w^hich it had been originally collected. Howard’s 
opposition to the scheme of erectmg to him any species of monu- 
ment amounted to positive antipathy ; indeed nothing w as more 
remarkable in his character than his dislike to be praised for what 
lie had done. AYhen one gentleman happened to speak to him 
respecting his services to society in a flattering manner, Howard 
intcrnipted him by saying, My dear sir, what yo,u call my 
merit is just my hobby-horse.” 

The three years which followed Mr Howard's return from his 
first tour through the lazarettos of Europe, were spent by him 
111 a new general inspection of the English, Scotch, and Irish 
pnsons, with a view to ascertain whether any improvements had 
been eifei ted in them since his former survey ; and in the pre- 
paration of a work giving an account of his recent continental 
journey. This work was entitled, ‘‘ An Account of the Principal 
Lazarettos of Europe, with Papers Relative to the Plague ; ” and 
w’as published in the year 1789. It contained, in the lovin of an 
njipendix, additional remarks on the state of British prisons. 

LAST PHILANTHROPIC JOURNEY — ILLNESS AND DEAT^E. 

In the conclusion of his work ois lazarettos, Jloward anjiounced 
his intention of again quitting England to visit the^hospitals of 
Russia, Thirkey.^ftd the Ijastern countries, in order to gain 
more accurate and extensive views of the»plagfle. '*^1 am not 
insensible,” he says, “ of the dangers that must attend such a 
journey. Trusting, however, in the protection of that kind 
Providence which has hitherto preserved me, I c^mly and 
cheerfully commit myself to the disposal of unerring Wisdom.. 
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Should it please God to cut off mj life in the prosecution of this 
desi^ let not my conduct be uncandidly imputed to «*ashnesi^ 
01 * enthusiasm, but to a seiious, deliberate conviction that 1 am 
pursuing* the path of duty, and to a sincere desire of being made 
ai^ instrument of more extensive usefulness to my fellow-crea- 
tures than could he expected in the narrower circle of a retir^ 
life.” With regal'd to his objects in undertaking this journey, 
his biographer, Dr Aikin, observer that he had various convei^ 
sations with hi&f on the subject; and found rather a wish to 
have objects of inquiry pointed out to him by others, than any 
specific views present to his own mind. 

On the 4th of July 1789 Mr Howard, accompanied by a 
single servant, quitted England on his last philanthropic jour- 
ney. He passed through Holland, part of Germany, Prussia, 
and several cities of Russia, examining the state of the hospitals ; 
and about the end of the year had reached Cherson, a new settle- 
ment of the Russian empress at the mouth of the Dnieper. This 
was destined to be the closing scene of his labours. Visiting, 
according to one account, the Russian hospital of the place; 
according to another, a young lady, whose friends were anxious 
that he should prescribe for her, a»*he bad done successfully in 
many similar cases, he caught a malignant fever, which, after an 
illness of twelve days, carried him off on the 20th of January 
1790, in the sixty-fourth year of his age. .On his deathbed he 
showed the same calm and Christian spirit which had, distin- 
guished him tlirough life. To Admiral Priestman, who resided 
at Cherson, and who visited him during his illness, and endea- 
voured to amuse and cheer him by his ^marks, thinking to 
divert his thoughts, he said, “ Priestmian,^you style this a dull 
conversation, and endeavour to divert my mind from dwelling 
on death ; but I entertain very different sentiments. Death has 
no tej’i’ors for me ; it is an event I always look to with cheerful- 
ness, if not with pleasure ; and be assured the subject is moref 
grateful to me than any other. I am well aware that I have but 
a short time to live : my mode of life has rendered it impossible 
that I should get rid of this fever. I have no method of lowering 
fny norofishment, and therefore I must die. It is such jolly fel- 
lows as you, Priestman, that get over these fevers.” Then alluding 
to tl^! subject of his funeral, lie continued — “There is a spot near 
the village of Daupbigny ; this would suit me nicely. You know 
it w4l, lor I have often said that I should like to be buried there ; 
and let^e be^ of you, as you^iralue your old friend, not to suffer 
any pomj^Ao be used at my funeral; nor any monument, nor 
monumental inscription whatever, Ijp mark I am laid ; but 
lay me qu(et]y‘in & earth, place a sun-dial over my grave, and 
let me be forgottra.” These directions were in spirit, although 
not strictly, compned with ; and on the 25th of January 1790 the 
body of ^Eioward was buried in the spot which he had chosen 
near the tillage of Daupbigny, at a little distance from Cherson. 

• 30 ^ 
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The authorities and the inhabitants of the place testided their 
respect f«r him by attending his remains to the g^ave. Instead 
of the sun-dial, a small brick pyramid was erscted on the spcyt. 
In Cardington church, according to his directions, a plain slip of 
marble was erected by his wife’s tomb, bearing this inscription : 
“,/ohn Howard ; died at Cheraon, in Hussian Tartary, January 
20th, 1790. Aged 64. Qhrist is my hope.” A more stately 
idbnument was soon afterwards erected to his memoiy in St 
Paul’-' i^thedral. Howard’s son, who never rfteovered from hia 
malady, died in April 1799, in his thirty-fifth year. 

CONCLUSION. 

Howard is described as having been under the middle size, 
thin and spare in his make, sallow-complexioned, large featured, 
with nothing striking or commanding, but rather sometliiug 
mean and forbidding, in his general appearance. Ilis eye was 
keen and penetrating ; his gait quick and animated ; his de-^ 
meanour soft, gentle, and sweet, indicated by a voice almost 
effeminate. Of all the features of his character, the grandest 
was his unintermitted deteMnination towards a single" object ; 
the calm, slow, resolute obstinacy with which he persevered in 
the particular walk of well-doing which he liad chosen* as pro- 
perly his. “ It was this singular devotedness to the great work 
in which he was engaged,” says his biographer, Mr Brown, “that 
induced him not only to decline so generally as he did every in- 
vitation to dinner or supper while upon his tours, but also to ab- 
stain from visiting every object of curiosity, how attractive soever 
it might be to his taste and natural thirst for information, and 
even from looking into a newspaper, lest his attention should be 
di\crtcd for a moment from the main end of his pursuit. Once, 
indeed, and it would seem only once, he deviated from the rule he 
had prescribed for himself, by yielding to the intreaties of some 
of liis friends, who wished him to accompany them to hear some 
extraordinarily fine music in Italy ; but finding his thoughts too 
much occupied by the melody, he could never be persuaded to 
repeat the indulgence. The value he set upon his time wis most 
remarkable. Punctual to a minute in every engagement he made, 
lie usually sat, when in conversation, with his ^’^atch in his land, 
wliicb he rested upon his knee ; and though in the midst jof an 
interesting anecdote or argument, so soon as the moment ifc. had 
fixed for his departure arrived, h|i rose, took#ip l?is*hat,and left 
the house.” It was this resolute adherence to one »4ibject, con- 
joined with his riojale philanimropic heart, which so distinguished 
How^ard above fns fellow-men; and not i^hat call intellect, 
genius, or comprehensiveness of mind. “ Minuteness of detail,” 
says Dr Aikin, “ was what he ever regarded as his peculiar pro- 
vince. As he was of all men the most modest estim^or of his 
own Unities, he was used to say, ^ I am the plodder who goes^ 
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About to collect materials for men of genius to make use of.’ ” 
With all this absence of those general ideas ai}4 large »viows of 
hdiman life, the existence of which we usually imply when we 
use the word genius, Howard w^as an infinitely greater man 
than thousands of those whom the world honour^ -with the name. 
Listen to the following eulogies pronounced on him by two mi^n 
who possessed, in an extraordinaiy ^.egree, that very generality 
of thought which he wanted : — “ TIms man,” says Edmund Burke, 
visited all Euatype, not to survey the siimptuousness of palaces, 
or the stateliness of temples ; not to make accurate measurements 
of the remains of ancient grandeur, nor to form a scale of the 
curiosities of modern art; not to collect medals, or to collate 
manuscripts ; but to dive into the depths of dungeons ; to plunge 
into the infection of hospitals ; to survey tlie mansions of sorrbw 
and of pain ; to take the gauge and dimensions of misery, de- 
pression, and contempt ; to remember the forgotten ; to attend 
to the neglected; to visit the forsaken; and to compare and 
collate the distresses of all men in all countries. Uis plan was 
original ; and it was as full of genius as it was of humanity. It 
was a voyage of discovery — a circumnavigation of charity ; and 
already the benefit of Ins labour ifi felt more or less in every 
country.” And Bentham, speaking of the literaiy defects of Mr 
Howard’s productions, says even more eloquently — My vener- 
able friend was much better enjployed than in arranging words 
and sentences. Instead of doing what so many could do if they 
wxuld, what he did for the service of mankind was what seance 
any man could have done, and no man would do, but himself. 
Ill the scale of moral desert, the labours of the legislator and 
the w’riter are as far below his as earth is below heaven. Ilis 
was the truly Christian choice ; the lot in which is to be found 
the least of that wliich selfish nature covets, and tlie most of 
wdiat it shrinks from. His kingdom was of a better world ; he 
died a martyr, after living an apostle.” 

The best eulogy on Howard, however, is the reformation which 
has been eifected in the prison system since his time, and in con- 
sequence of his labours. Until his time, little or no attention 
had bejjii paid to the subject of prisons or prison discipline. All 
doomed to incarceration Avere treated with uniform indifference ; 
and was an engine of vengeful inhumanity. Howard’s 

revelations turned attention to the subject, and various regula- 
tions^vere instituted, Avhich in time remedied some of the more 
obvious eviliS the system. ^Yet it was left for Mrs Fry, and 
other pHilqr^thropists of our own day, to effect a thorough revision 
of prison management — to cause the separatioj^ and classification 
of individuals, ^o introduce work oC various kinds into the jails, 
and to aim at the moral reform of offenders. Much still remains 
to be effected in jCI these respects ; but not the less is society 
indebted to the early and untiring exertions of the Benevolent 
Howard.^ . " • 
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t HE interest excited by any 

-v product of ingenuity op 
* \ II ^ must ever be coinpa- 

I rative. *the musket of the 

n_ sailor is a matter of wonder to 

® forefiithers ’-^ould 

4 ^. have been as much atruc.v as 

South Sea islander with 

^sPnK'V^MM musket ; thirty 

JF ^ " years ago steamboats were sub- 

ml wonder to our countiymen ; and ten ycara 

fj^miliar with electric tcle- 
graphs as wo are now w'ith spinning-machines, gas- 
locomotives, and steam-frigates — all of wtich 
were marvels and curiosities in thmr day. Since invention is 
thus ever-activc and pfogressive, we can regard as permnnent 
curiosities of art only such products as exhibit vastituue or bold- 
ness of design, great ingenuity and perseverance in accomplish- 
ment, intricacy and complication of parts combined with hiir- 
anony of execution, minuteness of proportions wuth delicacy of 
iinisli, and simulation of living agency by inanimate mechanism. 
In this sense we intend to present the reader with descriptions 
of some of the more remarkable results of human ability, con- 
fining ourselves particularly to those of a mechanical character. 

The earliest efforts of mechanical ingenuity in Europe W'ere 
chiefly directed towards the construction of clocks, watches, and 
automata. In all of these, weights and springs were the prime 
movers, and the skill of the mechanic was e3q)ended in rttidering 
the movements of his work as numerous and complicated as pos- 
sible. They had no idea of applying their art fo tne greatinanu- 
facturing operations so characteristic of the present age ; i»t that 
they were unskilful w^orkmen, but that they w^ere "igno-lmt of 
that agency which has developed our steam-engines', ^inning- 
mills, printing-presses, and other machinery. Stean force was 
to them unknow^ Their syle great moving powder was falling 
water — a poAver attainable only in a limited u^^r^e/ and, w^lien 
attainable, not often in a situation to be available. It Avas thus 
that ingenious Avorkmen so frequently devoted a lifetime to the ' 
construction of some piece of mechanism, which, af^r all, was 
only valuable as an amusing curiosity. Among the more remark-* 
No. 113. • % • 1 . 
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able of these were their clocks and time-keepers, some of which 
■vvG may shoi'tly advert to. i 

i 

REMARKABLE CLOCKS AND WJlTCJIES. 

TJhe famous astronomical clock of Strasburg, completed by 
Isaac Habrecht about the end of the sixteenth century, deserve' 
a prominent place in our catalogue. It has been recently reno- 
vated by a Schwitgue after four ytiars’ labour ; but its original 
movements are tlfiis described in Morrison’s Itinerary : — Before 
the clock stands a globe on the ground, showing the motions, of 
the heavens, stars, and planets. The heavens are carried about by 
the first mover in twenty-four hours. Satmn, by his proper mo- 
tion, is carried about in thirty years ; Jupiter in twelve ; Mars in 
two ; the sun. Mercury, and Venus in one year; and the moon in 
one month. In the clock itself, there ai’e two tables on the right 
and left hand, showing the eclipses of the sun and moon from the 
year 1573 to the year 1624. The third table, in the middle, is 
divided into three parts. In the first port, the statues of Apollo 
and Diana show the course of the year, and the day thereof, being 
carried about in one year; the second part shows the year of our 
Lord, and the equinoctial days, the hours of each day, the minutes 
of each hour, Easter day, and all other feasts, and the Dominical 
letter ; and the third part hath the geographical description of 
all Germany, and particularly of Strasburg, and the names of the 
inventor and all the workmen. In the niiddle frame of the clock 
is an astrolabe, showing the sign in which each planet is every 
day 5 and there are the statues of the seven planets upon a cir- 
cular plate of iron ; so that every day the planet that rules the 
day comes forth, the rest being hid within the frames, till they 
come out of course at their day^ — as the sun upon Sunday, and 
so for all the week. There is also a terrestrial globe, which shows 
the quarter, the half hour, and the minutes. There is also the 
figure of a human skull, and the statues of two boys, whereof one 
turns the hour-glass, when the clock hath struck, and the other 
puts forth the rod in his hand at each stroke of the clock. More- 
over, there are the statues of Spring, Summer, Autumn, and 
Winteri and many observations of the moon. In the upper part 
of the clock are four old men’s statues, w^hich .strike the quarters 
of thdhour. The statue of Death comes out at each quarter to 
strike] but is driven back by the statue of Christ with a spear in 
his hJLd for tlu’ec quarters ; hut in the fourth quarter that of 
Christ gr'es back, ai«d that of Death strikes the hour with a bone 
in his hand, ^ and then the chimes sound. On the top of the clock 
is an image of a cock, w'hich twice in the dji^TOws aloud, and 
claps his w'^ings.' Besides, tliis clock is decked wnth many rare 
pictures ; and, beii\;c on the inside of the church, carries another 
frame to t^e outside of the w^alls, whereon the hours of the sun, 
the course^ of the moon, the length of the day, and such other 
J^lrings, are set 6ut with great art.” 
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Another dock, celebrated for its curious mechanism and mo- 
. tions, ft mentioned by Thompson in his continental ’travels. It 
is placed in an aisle near the choir of St JTohn’s Cathedral, at 
Ljons. On the top stands a cock, which every three hours claps 
his wings, and crows thrice* In a gallery underneath, a door 
•pens on one side, out of which comes the Virgin Mai’y ; and 
|rom a door on the other^ide, the angel Gabriel, who rueets and 
salutes her ; at the same time a door opens in alcove part, out 
of which the form of a dove, representing the Holy Gnost, de- 
scends on the Virgin^s head. After this these figures retire, and 
from a door in the middle comes forth a figure of a reverend 
father, lifting up his hands, and giving his benediction to the 
spectators. The days of the week are represented by seven figures, 
each of which takes its place in a niche on the morning of the day 
it represents, and continues there till midnight. But perhaps the 

g reatest curiosity is an oval plate, marked with the mmutes of an 
our, which are exactly pointed to by a hand reaching the cir- 
cumference, which insensibly dilates and contracts itself during 
its revolution. This curious piece of mechanism cannot be sup- 
posed to be so perfect in all its motions as it was formerly ; and 
yet it has suffered as little alj can be expected in a long course of 
years, through the care and skill of those appointed to look after 
It. It appears, by an inscription on the clock itself, that it was 
repaired and improved by one Nourison in 1661 j but it was con- 
trived, long before that time, by Nicholas Lipp, a native of Basil, 
who finished it in 1598, when he was about, thirty years of age. 
The oval minute motion was invented by M. Servier, and is of a 
later date. The tradition ^oes that Lipp had his eyes put out by 
order of the magistrates of Lyons, that he might never be aWe to 
perform the like again ; but so far from this being the case, the 
magistrates engag'ed him to fix at Lyons, by allowing him a 
handsome salaiy to take charge of his own machine. 

There are other celebrated clocks — such, for example, as that 
of Lunden in Sweden, and of Exeter in our own countiy — 
which, from the number and complication of their movements 
and figures, may well vie with those of Strasburg an(L Lyons. 
But these we pass over, to notice two which were made some 
years since by an English artist, and seni; os a presrat by 
the East India Company to the Emperor of China. |The«e 
clocks, says a contemporary account, are in the form of clfcriots, 
in which are placed, in a fine attitude, a lady leanii^ her 
right hand upon a part of the dhariot, undlr which ij a dock 
of curious workmanship, Uttle larger than a shilHlng, which 
strikes, and rep^0s, and gq^is eight d^s. Upop hey imger sita 
a bird, finely modelled, and seti*wdth diamonds and rubies, with ^ 
its wings expanded in ii flying posture, and Actually flutters for « 
a considerable time on touching a diamond button bel^w it : the 
body of the bird (which contains part of the wheels* that in a 
manner give life to it) is not more th^^ the sixteenth part of an* ' 
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inch. The laHy holds in her left hand a gold tuBe^ not thicker 
than large pin, on the top of which is a small^round box, to 
which a circular oriiament, set with diamonds not larger than a 
sixpence, is dxed^ which goes round nearly three hours in a con- 
stant regular motion. Over the lady^s head, supported by a 
small fluted pillar no bigger than a quill, are two umbrellas^ 
under the largest of which a bell is fixed, at a considerable dis^ 
tance from the cloq^, and seeming to^have no connexion with it,^ 
but from which ^a communication is secretly conveyed to a 
hammer that regularly strikes the hour, and repeats the same at 
pleasure, by touching a diamond button fixed to the clock below. 
At the feet of the lady .is a dog in gold, before which, from the 
point of the chariot, are two birds fixed on spiral springs, the 
wings and feathers of which aie set with stones of various 
colours, and appear as if flying away with the chariot, which, 
from another secret motion, is contrived to run in a straight, 
circular, or any other direction. A boy, who lays hold of the 
chariot behind, seems also to push it forward. Above the um- 
brella are flowers and ornaments of precious stones ; the whole 
terminating with a flying dragon set m the same manner. TJiese 
gifts were wholly of gold, curiously chased, and embellished 
with rubies and pearls. 

More interesting, perhaps, than any of these, and yet of the 
simplest consti^uction, and of the most common material, are the 
electric clocks lately invented by Mr Bain of Edinburgh. The 
prime mover of these machines is the electric currents of the 
earth, brought to bear upon the machinery, as thus described by 
a party for whom one -of the earliest was constructed. ‘‘ On the 
28th of August 1844, Mr Bain set up a small clock in my draw- 
ing-room, trie pendulum of which is in the hall, and both instru- 
ments in a voltaic circle as follows : — On the north-east side of 
my hoiise, two zinc plates, a foot square, are sunk in a hole, and 
suspended by a wire, which is passed through the house to the 
pendulum first, and then to the clock. On the south side of the 
house, at a distance of about forty yards, a hole was dug four 
feet deen, and two sacks of common coke buried in it ; among 
the cokt anothei* wire was secured, and passed in at the drawing- 
room window, and joined to the i^rmer wire at the clock. The 
ball o|j the pendulum weighs nine pounds ; but it was moved 
energetically, and has ever since continued to do so with the 
self-swae energy. The time is to perfection ; and the cost of the 
motive powefs was«#only seven? shillings and sixpence. There 
are but three little wheels in the clock, and neither weights nor 
so there is nothing to be wpund up.?L;^Many of these 
" ingemous clocks* have* been since constructed, and an illuminated 
^ one, projected froimthe front of Mr Bain's workshop in Edin- 
. burgh, mpves, as the inhabitants can testify,, with uie utmost 
, thwrularity# One great advantage of this invention is, that, sup- 
^ipii^i^ every hduse in a city provided with the simple apparatus 
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before referred to^ one electric current could keep the whole in 
motion^ and tluis preserve the most perfect uniformity of time. 

* As a seqnel to these cuidoiis clocks mayi^ mentioned s^e 
watches, remarkable either for the minuteness of their prcmortions 
or the intricacy of their parts. In the Annual Register for 1!(64, 
it is Stated that Mr Arnold, a watchmaker in Londoi^, had the 
honour to present his m?yesty, George IH., with a curious re- 
{>eating watch of his own construction, set in a ring. Its size 
was something less than a' silver twopence; itt^ntained one hun- 
di*ed and twenty-tive different parts, and weighed altogether no 
yipre than ffve pennyweights and seven grains. —Another, still 
more curious, is mentioned by Smith, in his “Wonders,” as 
b^onging to the Academy of Sciences at St Petersburg. The 
lil^hole is about the size of an egg, within which is represented our 
Saviour’s tomb, with the stone at the entrance, and the sentinels 
upon duty ; and while a spectator is admiiing this ingenious 

S iece of mechanism, the stone is suddenly removed, the sentinels 
rop down, the angels appear, the women enter the sepulchre, 
and the same chant is heard which is performed in the Greek 
chui'ch on Easter eve. 

To this list, if our space bad permitted, we might have added 
accounts of some curious clocks constructed by Grollier and 
others, in which the motions were either hid, or so complicated as 
to deceive ‘flli observer ; of some that were made to go by their 
own weight, /or b'y the hidden power of the magnet; of some 
that were employed to indicate the force and position of the 
wind, the vigilance of sentinels, &c. ; and of others which were 
applied to the movement of those intricate and curious instru- 
ments known by the name of planetariums and orreries. Had 
it not been for the same reason, odometers for measuring dis- 
tances travelled over, and set in motion by the limbs of the tra- 
veller, gas-metres, and other self-registering apparatus, might 
have also come in for a share of description, as not only evincing 
great skill and ingenuity, but on account of the practically use- 
ful purposes to which they are applied. 

AUTOMATA. 

Automata are self-acting, or apparently self-acting, machines, 
contrived so as to simulate the conauct of living creatures. JVIaiiy 
of them evince the utmost ingenuity and skill on the pai’tlf the 
inventors ; and though we can scarcely commend, yet we f jinnot 
but admire, the enthusiasm thi^ would cleyote*tmrty or forty 
years to the perfecting of such machinery. To notice \ tithe of 
these inventions wpuld' greatly exceed our limits ; we shall there- 
fore confine ourlSescriptionl to a few of th^more renkirkable. 

Automata made to simulate living actimis have been con- 
structed in all ages. Archytas of Tarentum,\n able astronomer 
and geometrician, who fiourished four hundred years *before the 
Christian era, is said to hhve made a wooden pigeon T;hat could^ 

% 
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fl^ ; and Archimedes seems to have devoted no small portion of 
his time to similar mechanism. John Muller, commomy J^nown 
as IKegiomontanus, German astronomer of the fifteenth century; 
is reported to have constructed a wooden eagle, that flew forth 
frop the city, met the emperor, saluted him, and returned : and 
also to have made an iron fly, which flew out of his hand at p 
feast, and returned after sporting abo^t the room. In Muller’s 
automata, the mechanism aoes not seem to have been of so much 
importance as the^rime mover, which appears to have been no- 
thing more than an ingenious application oi the magnet. Albertus 
Magnus spent ‘thirty years in making a speaking figure ; Bacon 
constructed another ; and Dr Hook succeeded in framing a flying 
chai*iot, capable of supporting itself for some time in the air. Le 
Droz, a Swiss watchmaker, also executed very curious pieces of 
similar mechanism. One was a clock, presented to the king of 
Spain, which had, among other curiosities, a sheep that imitated 
the bleating of a natural one ; and a dog watching a basket of 
fruit, which barked and snarled when any one attempted to lift 
it ; besides a number of human figures, exhibiting motions truly 
surprising. Another automaton of Le Droz’s was a figure of a 
man, about the natural size, which^held in the hand a pencil, 
and by touching a spring that released the internal clockwork 
from its stop, the figure began to draw on a card : and having 
finished its drawing on the first card, it rested, and then pro- 
ceeded to draw different subjects on five or six other cards. Ihe 
first card exhibited elegant portraits of the king and queen, 
facing each other ; and the figure was obseiwed to lift its pencil 
with the greatest precision, in the transition from one point to 
another, without making the slightest slur. 

One of the most celebrated automaton makers in recent times 
was M. Vaucanson, of the Paris Academy of Sciences. In 1 738 
this gentleman exhibited to the academicians his celebrated flute- 
player, of which we find the following account in Brewster’s 
Edinburgh Encyclopaedia. We give it at length, as showing the 
principles upon which Vaucanson’s other androides were con- 
structed : — “ The flute-player was a figure about five feet and a 
half in^eight, situated on the fragment of a rock, fixed upon a 
square p^stew.- The front of the pedestal being opened, a clock- 
work icnovement was seen, by means of which a steel axis was 
madeLo revolve, having various protuberances upon it, to w^hich 
were,fttached cords thrown over pulleys, and terminating to the 
upper Doaifisjof*nin^pairs of bellows, which were thus alternately 
raised arfd l§t down by the revolution of the axis. The disagree- 
able fluttering noise produced by the wind forcing open the 
valves of the bdlows^ was prevented by causii7g the valves to 
open by means of levers, which were acted upon by the tighten- 
ing of the ropes waich raised the upper boards of the bellows, 
and wbiclft therefore, kept the v^ve open till the boards w ere 
allowed to^escend. The nine pairs of bellows dischai*ged their 
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air into three different tubes, which, ascending through the body 
.of the figure, terminated in three small reservoirs in its trunk; 
these they united into one^ which, ascending te the throat, formed 
the cavity of the mouth. To each of the three pipes, three pairs 
of bejlows were attached. The upper boards ol one set \^ere 
ipressed down with a weight of four pounds, those of the second 
set by a weight of two pounds, and those of the third by their 
own weight only. Such w6re the expedients for supplying air 
to the flute-player. Another piece of clockwork; contained within 
the pedestal, was for the purpose of communicating the proper 
motions to his fingers, his lips, and his ton^e. By this move- 
ment a cylinder was made to revolve, two leet and a half long, 
and sixty-four inches in drcumference, which was divided into 
Imeen equal parts, of an inc^ and a half each. In these divisions 
were inserted various pc^s and stales of brass, which raised and 
depressed the ends of fifteen different levers, similar to those 
which produce the sounds of a common barrel-organ. &even of 
these levers regulated the motions of the seven fingers required 
to stop the holes of a German flute, with which they communi- 
cated by means of steel chains ascending through the bodj^ of the 
figiiiv, and directed by meafts of pulleys into the proper angles 
at the shoulder, elbow, &c. Three of the levers regulated the 
ingress of the air, being connected with the valves of the three 
reservoirs in the body of the figure, which they opened and shut 
at pleasure, so as to produce a stronger or weaker, a louder or 
lower tone. By a similar contrivance, four of the levers seiwed 
to give the proper motions to the lips : one opened them, so as to 
allow a freer passage to the air ; another contracted them, so as 
to diminish the efflux of air; the third drew them back from the 
orifice of the flute ; and the fourth pushed them forwards. The 
remaining lever was employed in the din*ction of the tongue, to 
whi(;h it gave motion in such a manner as to open and shut the 
mouth of the flute at pleasure. This mechanism, with other 
ingenious contrivances, enabled M. Vaucanson to produce all the 
motions requisite for an expert player on the flute, and which he 
executed in such a manner as to produce music equal in beauty 
to that derived from the exertions of a well -practised living 
performer.” 

Some of Vaucanson’a other automata were sfill more injpnious 
than his flute-player. His mechanical performer on the p»e and 
tabor, constructed in 1741, was capable of playing about wenty 
airs, consisting of minuets, rigadoons, and country ’dan^s. His 
celebrated duck was capable of eating,, drinking, a^id imitating 
exactly the voice^.f a natur^ one ; and what is still more suiqins- 
ing, the food it swallowed was evacuated ini«a diijested state, or at 
least in an altered state, by means of chemical solution. The 
wings, viscera, and bones were made to resemble those of a living ^ 
duck, and the actions of eating and drinking showed tlji strongest 
resemblance, even to the muddling the water with its bill. 
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About twenty years after Vaucanson had astonished the 
world with his mechanical inventions, Kempelen^ a Hungarian 
geiftleman, produced his not less wonderful automaton chess- 
player. The accom- 
panying wood-cut re* 
presents the figure em 
f gaged at play, and the 
chest in which th^ 
machinery is placed is 
thrown open for the 
pui*pose of showing the 
internal movements, 
and of convincing the 
spectator that no de- 
ception is made use of. 
The automaton, which • 
is as large as life, and 
the machinery, are fixed 
on the same movtihle 
frame, and can be 
wheeled to any part of a room by the exhibitor. The chest, as 
may be seen, is divided into two unequal chambers. That to the 
right is the narrowest, and is tilled with wheels, levers, cylinders, 
and other machinery used in clockwork ; that to the left contains 
a few wheels, some small barrels with springs, and two quarters 
of a circle placed horizontally. The body and lower parts of the 
figure contain tubes, which ^em to be conductors to the machinery. 
After a sufiicient time, during which any one may satisfy his 
scruples and his curiosity, the exhibitor recloscs the doors ot the 
chest and fijjure and the drawer at the bottom, makes some ai-^ 
rangements in the body of the figure, winds up the works with a 
key, places a cushion under the left aim of the figure, which now 
rests upon it, and invites any individual present to play a game 
at chess. ‘‘ In nlaying a game,” says tlie account from which 
we abridge our description, “ the automaton makes choice of the 
w'hite j)ieces, and always has the first move. These are small 
advanta^»’es towards winning, -which are cheerfully conceded. It 
plays with the left hand, the right arm and hand being constantly 
extendhd on the driest, behind which it is seated. This slight 
incon#uity proceeded from absence of mind in the inventor, who 
did perceive his mistake till the machinery of the automaton 
was too far ooifipletsd to admit of the mistake being rectified. 
At the comai'encement of a game, the automaton moves its head, 
as if taking a view of the boai4 ; the same motion occurs at the 
close of a gime. ® In ipiaking a move, it slowly raises its left arm 
from the cushion vlaced under it, and directs it towards the 
^square of the piece to be moved. Its hands and fingers open on 
touching ijpe piece, which it takes up, and conveys to any pro- 
.posed square. The arm then returns, with a natural motion, to 
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the cushion upon which it usually rests. In takiii|p s piece^ the 
^utonaaten makes the same motions of the asm and hand to lay 
hold of the piece, which it eonveys from the hoard, and th& 
returning^ to its own piece, it takes it up and places it on the 
YSEcant i^nare. These motions are performed with perfect cor- 
rectness, and the dexterity with which the Arm acts, especially in 
the difficult operation of castling, seems to be the mult of spon- 
nftieous feeling — bending of the shoulder-^b^w and knuckles, 
and cautiously avoiding to touch any other piece *than that which 
is to be moved, nor ever makit^ a mse move. 

After a move made by its antagonist, the automaton remains 
inactive for a few moments, as if meditating its next move; upon 
which the motions of the left arm and hand Mlow. On giving 
check to the king, it moves its head as a aignilL When a false 
move is made by its antagonist, which fmquenti^ occurs through 
cariosity to see how the automaton will act— as, for instanoe, if a 
knight he made to move like a castle"-4t taps impatiently on the 
cheat with its right hand, replaces the knight on its former 
square, and, not permitting its antagonist to recover his move, 
proceeds immediately to move one of its own pieces; thus appear- 
ing to punish him for his irfattention. The little advantage in 
play wnich is heivby gained, makes the automaton more than a 
match for its antagonist, and seems to have been contemplated by 
the inventor as an additional resource towaids winning the game. 
It is of importance that the person matched against the automa? 
ton should be attentive in moving a piece to place it precisely in 
the centre of the square, otherwise tne figure, in attempting to 
lay hold of the piece, may miss it» hold, or even sustain some 
injuiy in the delicate mechanism of the fingers. When the 
person has made a move, no alteration in it can take place, and' 
if a piece be touched, it must be played somewhere. 'lliis rule is 
strictly observed by the automaton. If its antagonist hesitates 
to move for a considerable time, it taps smartly on the top of the 
chest with the right hand, as if testifying impatience at the 
delay. J)uring the time the automaton is in motion, a low sound 
of clockwork running down is heard, which ceases soon its 
arm returns to the cushion ; and then its antagonist may make 
his move. The works are wound up at intervals, after ten or 
twelve moves, by the exhibitor, who is usually employed in 
walking up and down the apartment in which the automsflon id 
shown, approaching, however, the chest from timg to time,*^spe- 
cially on its right side.” This automaton, thewgh evincing great 
ingenuity and mechanical skill, was nevertheless, as«%fterwards 
ascertained, assi^^d in its jnovements by a dwarf confederate 
concealed within the hollow pillars and parts of tlie apparatus. 

Equ^ly ingenious and perreet as the precedkig automata, were 
those constructed by M. Maillardet, a native of Switzerland. 
« One of these androldes,” we make use of the descriptior^in Brew- 
ster’s Encycloposdjfa, represents a female seated Sit a pianoforte, 
61 ' • . 
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on which she performs eighteen tunes. Independent of the ex- 
pression of the music, which is pi^oduced by tne actual presauro 
of her fingers onothe keys, all her motions are graceful and 
elegant, and so nearly imitating life, that even on a near approach 
the deception can hardly be discovered. Before commencing a 
tune, she makes a gentle inclination with her head, as if salutn^ 
the auditors, and remains seemingly intent on the performance. 
Her bosom heaves, her eyes move^ and appear as naturally to 
follow her fingA^s over the keys as if it were real animation* 
The hands regulate the natural tones only ; for the sharps apd 
fiats are played by pedals, on which the feet operate. It is like- 
wise to be observed, that although the instrument resembles a 
pianoforte, it is in fact an organ — the bellows of which are blown 
by particular parts of the machinery. The movements of this 
figure are efiected by means of six lai*ge springs, which, when 
completely wound up, will preserve their action during an hour. 
The various parts composing the machinery are extremely nice 
and complicated,^ and all admirably adapted to the purposes 
required. Twenty-five leadei*s or communications produce the 
different motions of the body ; and others, proceeding from the 
centre of the motion, are distributed to the different parts of the 
instrument. A brass fiy regulates and equalises the whole. 
The figure is so contiived for the convenience of a removal, that 
it divides in the middle. It is enclosed in a large glass-case, and 
rests above a mahogany box containing the machinery, which 
the ai’tist throws open for inspection. It was valued by him at 
£1500 or £2000 — which may give some idea of the extent of 
the labour and ingenuity in framing it.^’ More recently, a Mon- 
sieur Marreppe has exhibited before the Koyal Conservatory at 
Paris an automaton violinist, the performances of which are 
spoken of in the newspapers of the day as being perfectly en- 
clianting. So perfectly under control is this wonderful machine, 
and so extensively applicable are its parts, that the inventor 
engages to perform any piece of music which may be laid before 
him within a fortnight. 

Another of Maillardet’s automata was a singing-bird, of so 
very iMnute dimensions that the whole was contained in a box 
about three inches in length. On the lid being opened, a bird of 
beau^ful plumage started up from its iiest ; its wings fluttered, 
and fts bill opening with the tremulous vibration peculiar to 
sing»^-birds, it be^an to warble. After continuing a succession 
of note^, it dai'ted ^own into its nest, and the lid closed itself. 
The machinery w as here contained in very narrow compass, and 
could produce four different kinds of warbliiMf; it was put in 
motion b}^ springs, ^which preserved their ^ion during fpur 
XQinutes. It has qften created great surprise how such a variety 
of notes could be produced within a space where thei’e ms evi- 
dently n4.room for a corresponding number of pipes. The artist, 
.however, has accomplished his purpose by a very simple ex- 
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pedient. There is only one tube, the vacuity of which is short- 
ened or»lengthoDed by a piston working- inside, and thus pro- 
ducing sounds graver or more acute, according as the machinery 
operates upon it. Maillardet likewise, at great cost, constructed 
a writing-boy, who executed drawings and wrote French and 
HEiglish sentences in a very superior manner. 

To wards the end of the s^renteenth century, an automaton opera 
ii miniature was constructed*by Father Tmch^t, for the amuse- 
ment of Louis XIV. when a child. This piece of mechanism, which 
was only sixteen inches by thirteen, represented an opera in five 
acts, and changed the decorations at the commencement of each. 
The automaton coach and horses, constructed for the same mon- 
arch, and described by Mr Camus, is still more curious. This 
cofisisted of a small coach, drawn by two horses, in which was 
the figure of a lady, with a footman and page behind. On being 
placea at the extremity of a table of detei-minate size, the coach- 
man smacked his whip, and the horses immediately set out, 
moving their legs in a very natural manner. When the carriage 
reached the edge of the table, it turned at a right angle, and 
proceeded along that edge, it arrived opposite to the 

S lace where the king was seated, it stopped, and the page getting 
own, opened the door, upon which the lady alighted, having 
in her hand a petition, which she presentea with a curtsey. 
After waiting some time, she again curtsied, and re-entered 
the carriage; the page then resumed 'his place, the coachman 
whi])ped his horses, which began to move, and the footman 
mnning after, jumped up behind, and the caiTiage drove on. 

A very curious piece of mechanism, entitled the Picturesque 
and Mechanical Theatre^ consisting of sceneiy and appropriate 
little moving figures, and exhibited in Paris, is thus aescribed 
by ICvans in his “ Juvenile Tourist.” “ The first scene was a view 
of a wood in early morning ; every object looked blue, fresh, and 
dewy. The gradations of light, until the approach of meridian 
day, were admirably represented. Serpents were seen crawling 
in the grass. A little sportsman entered with his fowlingpiece, 
and imitated all the movements natural to his pursuits ; a tiny 
wild duck rose from a lake, and flew before him. He pointed 
his gun, and changed his position— pointed again, and fired : 
the bird dropped; he threw it over nis shouluer, fastenec^his 
gun, and retired. Wagons, dra^vn by horses four inches J(gh, 
passed along ; groups of peasantiy followed, exquisitely imitating 
all the indications of life. Amongst several rthef scene.^ was a 
beautiful view of the bay of Naples, and the great bridge — over 
which little horses^ pvith their riders, passed in the various paces 
of walking, trotting, and gallfbpping. All tha minhtise V nature 
were attended to. The eai- was beguiled by th^ pattering of the 
horses’ hoofs upon the pavement ; and some of the little iinimals 
reared, and ran before the others. There were also somj charm- 
ing little sea-pieces, in which the vessels sailed with their heads 
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towards the spectators, and manoeuvred in a surprising* man- 
ner. The whole concluded with a storm; a&id ship^eck^ 
sailors were seen *doating^ in the water, and then buried in the 
surge. One of them rose a^ain, and reached a rock : boats piit 
to his relief, and perished in the attempt. The little figure 
was seen displaying the greatest agonies. The storm subsiddi. 
Tiny persons appeared upon the tpp*'of a projecting clif^ n^r 
n watch-tower, apd lowered a rope to the little sumerer oelow, 
which he caught; and after ascending to some height by ft, 
overwhelmed by fatigue, lost his hold. After recovering from 
the fall, he renewed his efforts; and at length reached the top in 
safety, amidst the acclamations of the spectators.” The whole of 
this description reads like a faiiy tale ; and it is only to be j;e- 
gretted that the reverend gentleman does not inform us whether 
the movements were the results of clockwork alone, or of clock- 
work aided by' the presence of a confederate. 

V To this list of automata many others might be added, were 
not that in all the principle of motion is so nearly alike that 
description would become tedious. Springs and clockwork are 
generally the prime movers, though in some cases a confederate 
IS at hand to regulate stops, accfierate motion, and the like. 
The more perfect the invention, the less need is there for any 
confederate ; hence the degree of wonder excited by a piece of 
mechanism which moves and acts as if it had been endowed with 
independent life and volition. 

SPEAKING MACHINES. 

From the time that the statues of Memnon emitted their mys- 
tical tones on the banks of the Nile, and the oracular responses 
were delivered at Delphi, through the period when a speaking 
head was exhibited by the pope, towards the end of the tentfi 
century, and others afterwaras by Roger Bacon and Albertus 
Magnus, various surprising efforts have been made to produce a 
marine capable of articulating human woi*ds and sentences. 
The record left us concerning the Egyptian statues is by far 
too scanty to afford basis ,even for a probable conjecture ; and 
with respect to the oracle at Delphi, the cave of Trophonius, and 
the like, we havq eveiy reason to suppose that the sounds emitted 
wert merely those of some confederate, rendered more surprising 
by felling in the aid of acoustic principles in the constiuction 
of ine oracular temple. Again, the speaidng instruments of the 
.middl^. age's were* simple combinations of pipes and stops, con- 
cealed by^n external semblance of a human head, and capable 
of utteiiiYg only a few simple syllaljles. 

It is but recently that ingenuity, aided by the numerous me- 
chanical facilitie^of the present day, has been able to complete 
a machijpe capable of simulating the human voice in a tolerable 
manner* Of the three or four which have been constructed 
during the present century, we shall only shortly advert "to that 
^ .‘H * 
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ofjJFAber, 'which created considerable sensation four or five years 
^jo , , Jt is thus described by a Geiman coiTespondeDit of the 
Ath^sRUm You are aware tliat the attexupts of Cagniardda 
Tour, Biot, Muller, and Steinle, to produce articulate sounds, or 
even to imitate the human voice, have not been veiy successfijJ ; 

fact, our knowledge of the physiology of the laiypx and its 
appenaices has been so limited, that we have not even' an expla- 
xmtion of the mode in which the falsetto is produced. Mr Faber’s 
instrument solves the difficulties. I can only*tive you a very 
imperfect idea of the instrument. To understand the mechanism 
peifectly, it would be necessaiy to take it to pieces, and the dis- 
section naturally is not shown the visitor, less from a wish to 
conceal anything, than from the time and labour necessary for 
sdbli a purpose. The machine consists of a pair of bellows, at 
present only worked by a pedal similar to that of an organ, of 
a caoutchouc imitation of the laiynx, tongue, nostrils, and of 
n set of keys by w^hich the springs ai'e brought into action. 
The rapidity of utterance depends of course upon the rapidity 
with which the keys are played; and though my own attempts 
to make the instrument speak sounded rather ludicrous, Mr 
Paber was most successful. •There is no doubt that the machine 
may be much improved, and more especially that the timbre of 
the voice may be agreeably modified. The weather naturally 
affects the tension of the India-rubber ; and although Mr Faber 
can raise the voice or depress it, and can lay a stress upon a par- 
ticular syllable or a 'word, still, one caimo»t avoid feeling that 
there is room for improvement. This is even more evident when 
the instrument is made to sing ; but when we remember what 
difficulty many people have to r^ulate their own chorem vocales, 
it is not surprising that Mr Faber has not yet succeeded in 
giving us an instrumental Catalan! or Lablacbe. Faber is a 
native of Freybourg, in the Gi’and Duchy of Baden ; he was for- 
merly attached to the observatory at Vienna, but owing to an 
affection of the eyes, was obliged to retire upon a small pension : 
he then devoted himself to the study of anatomy, and now oflers 
the result of his investigations, and their application to me- 
chanics, to the world of science.” < 

CALCULATING MACHINES. . 

Closely allied to automata, but evincing a greater deg^j^e of 
scientific skill, are the various machines which have from 4^ime 
to time been invented to lessen drudgeiy of ‘long and con- 

tinuous calculation. Tlie principles upon which the i^cr^ase and 
decrease of numbers depend, are as fixed as nature herself ; and 
these once knuv\^, wheel-nAchineiy of determinate j^reportions 
may be constructed to perform every" operajion in arithmetic 
with the utmost facility and accuracy. It is well known that iu 
calculations involving the powers and reots of numbers, pro- 
gression, equations, logarithms, and the like, it not onlf requires , 
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g;7eat expertness, but accuracy — an accuracy which is scarcely 
attainable under the strictest human attention^. Such'^calcula- 
tibns are of indispensable utility in astronomy, navig^ation, and 
g^eography, as well as in general mathematics ; and, for appli* 
option, are usually printed in tabular forms, embracing many 
hundred pages of thick-set figures. To complete such tabV^ii 
wUh perfect accuracy would require the life-work of several cal- 
culators; and yet, by well-aiTanged* machinery, Mr Babbage h'as 
demonstrated that they could be calculated and printed, free 
from errors, in the course of a few weeks. 

^^he most extensive and ingenious of calculating machines are 
undoubtedly those invented, and so far perfected, by Mr Babbage. 
That constructed at the expense of government for the calcula- 
tion of astronomical and nautical tables, is, we believe, not yet com- 
pleted, iii consequence of some misunderstanding which caused a 
suspension of its progress in 1833. This employed 120 figures in 
its calculation. At a later period, Mr Babbage began another 
on his own account, intended to compute with 4000 figures ! Of 
the former invention, Sir David Brewster, in 1832, speaks in the 
following terms : — “ Of all the machines which have been con- 
structed in modern times, the caloalating machine is doubtless 
the most extraordinary. Pieces of mechanism for performing 
particular arithmetical operations have been long ago con- 
structed ; but these bear no comparison, either in ingenuity or 
in magnitude, to the gi’and design conceived and nearly exe- 
cuted by Mr Babbage. Great as the power of mechanism is 
known to be, yet we venture to say that many of the most in- 
telligent of our readers will scarcely admit it to be possible, that 
astronomical and navigation tables can be accurately computed 
by machinery— that the machine can itself correct the errors 
which it may commit— and that the results of its calculations, 
when absolutely feee from error, can be printed off without the 
aid of human hands, or the operation of human intelligence. All 
this, however, Mr Babbage’s machine can do ; and as I have had 
the advantage of seeing it actually calculate, and of studying its 
construction with the inventor himself, I am able to make the 
above ‘^statement on personal observation. The machine consists 
essentially of two parts — a calculating part, and a printing part, 
both of which are necessary to the fulfilment of Mr Babbage’s 
: for the whole advantage would be lost if the computations 
made by the machine were copied by human hands, and trans- 
ferred to typeS by.ihe common process. The greater part of the 
calculating*, machinery is already constructed, and exhibits work- 
manship of such extraordinary skill and beauty, that nothing 
approacni&g t($ it has been witnes&ed.” At !i later period, we 
find Dr Lardner st/iting that the principle on which this machine 
Was founded was one of a perfectly general nature, and that it 
was therefore applicable to numerical tables of every kind, and 
t^at it was capalbJe not only of computing and printing, with per- 
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feet accuracy, an unlimited number of copies of every numerical 
Jable which has*ever hitherto been wanted, but also that it was 
capable of printing eveiy table that can ever be required. It jqp- 
pears that the front elevation of the calculating machinery pre- 
sents seven upright columns, each consisting^ of eighteen cag^s 
of wheelwork, the mechanism of each cage being identically the 
same, and consisting of two parts, one capable of transmitting 
addition from the left to the right, and the other capable of 
transmitting the process of carrying upwards ;*for it seems that 
all calculations are by this machinery reduced to the process of 
addition. There will, therefore, be one hundred and thirty-six 
repetitions of the same train of wheelwork, each acting upon the 
other, and the process of addition with which the pen would be 
ff8ing on successively from figure to figure, will here be per- 
formed simultaneously, and, as the mechanism cannot err, with 
unfailing accuracy. The results of the calculating section are 
transferred by mechanical means to the printifig machinery, and 
the types are moved by wheelwork, and brought successively 
into the proper position to leave their impressions on a plate of 
copper ; this copper seiwing as a mould from which stereotyped 
plates without limit may lie taken. 

It has been hinted at in the above description, that various 
■calculating machines have been invented — all, however, of infe- 
rior pretensions to that of Mr Babbage. Thus, Louis Forchi, a 
Milanese cabinetmaker, constnicted a machine capable of per- 
forming the simple rules of arithmetic with exactitude. This 
invention is of recent date: its author was awarded the gold 
medal of the Milan Institute for his ingenuity. In 1838, an 
instrument called the Surveyors’ Calculator was invented by a 
Mr Heald, for the purpose of avoiding the necessity of long (sal- 
ciilations in surveying estates. This insti'ument, which is some- 
what upon the principle of the sliding scale, can also be used in 
extracting the roots of numbers, and in ordinary operations of 
multiphckion and division. 

MINIATURE MACHINERY. 

Much skill and perseverance have been displayed by flA inge- 
nious in all ages in the construction of miniature objects— the 
purposes to be gained being minuteness of propbrtions with deli- 
cacy of finish. Veritable watches have been set in hnger-i bgs ; 
a dinner-set, with all its appurtenances, placed in a hazei-niit ; 
and a coach and four enclosed in a cheny-s^one^ Beyond the 
mere training of the hand and eye to the accompbishfneBt of 
delicate work, there can be nothing gained by such exhibitions 
of ingenuity ; aifd were it 4iot for this acquireifi€nt,,*we might 
safely pronounce all these tiny inventions as H)ie offspring of in- 
genious trifling. 

Cicero, according to Pliny’s report, saw the whol^ Iliad of 
Homer written in so fine a character that it could be con-. 
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tained in a nut-shell ; and iElian speaks of one Mynnecid«»i a 
Milesian, and of Callicrates, a Laceasemonian, the fu'st af whoi^ 
made an ivor^ chariot, so small and so delicately framed<that a 
fly with its wing could at the same time cover it and a little 
i^pry ship of the same dimensions ; the second formed ants and 
other litue animals out of ivory, which were so extremely 
that their component pai'ts were scarcity to be distinguished with 
the naked eye. He states also, in* the same place, that one M 
those artists wrbte a distich, in golden letters, which he enclosed 
in the rind of a grain of corn. 

The tomb of Confucius, a miniature model, of Chinese workt 
manship, is considered as the most elaborate, costly, and beau*^ 
tiful specimen of Oriental ingenuity ever imported into Europe, 
It is chiefly composed of the precious metals and japan worj(^ 
and adorned with a profusion of gems ; but its chief value con- 
sists in the labour expended on its execution. Its landscapes^ 
dragons, angels, animals, and human flgures, would require sevet 
ral pages of description, which, after all, would, without a view 
of the model, prove tedious and unintelligible. The late Mr Cox 
of London declared it to be one of the most extraordinary pro- 
ductions of art he ever beheld, and< that h6 could not undertake 
to make one like it for less than £1500. 

Ampng the many curious W'orks of art produced by the monks 
and nuns of ecclesiastical establishments, none have been so 
much admired as their fonts, real and in model. On these were 
often lavished vast sums, and all the ingenuity whicli the sculps 
tor, caiwer, or worker in metal could command. The font of 
Raphael has long been known and admired ; that executed by 
Acavala in 1562, and presented by an emperor of Germany to 
Philip II. of Spain, may be considered, however, as the most 
elaborate of these performances. The model is contained in a 
case of wrought gold, and is itself of boxwood. The general 
design may be regarded as architecturdl, embellished with seve- 
ral compartments of sculpture or carving, consisting of various 
groups of flgures in alto and basso relievos. These display dif- 
ferent events in the life of Christ, from the Annunciation to his 
cruciflkion on Mount Calvary. The groups ava disposed in 
jpanels and niches on the outside, and in different recesses within. 
Some of the flgures are less than a quarter of an inch in height ; 
but &ough thus minute, are all flnished with the greatest pre- 
cisian and skill; and what renders this execution still more 
curious and aUmi^ble, is the;, delicacy and beauty with which 
the back %;id distant flgures and objects are executed. Though 
only twelve inches in height, and from half an inch to four 
inches in diameter, ip is adorned with various ai chitectural orna- 
ments, in the ric^^st style of Gothic, and also flgures of the 
Vii^in and child, a pelican with its young, six lions in different 
attitudes^several inscriptions, and thmteen compositions of 
and alto relievo. The work is said to be of imrivaUed merit and 
w # 
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iMeatitj, and will bear the most microscopic inspection/ It was 
^i^ered for sale in England about thirty years ago ; but we are 
ignorant of its after-destination. « » 

We have seen that Arnold, the London watchmaker, con- 
structed a watch for George III., which was set in a iiiiger-ring;; 
beat this was nothing uncommon, for the Emperor Chaises V., as 
well as James I. of England, had similai* ornaments in the jewels 
of their rings ; and this species of mechanism is sometimes wit- 
nessed, on a larger scale, in the bracelets of laedes. In Kirby’s 
Museum, notice is taken of an exhibition at the bouse of one 
Boveiick, a watchmaker in the Strand (1745), at which were 
shown, among other things, the following curiosities : — 1st, The 
furniture of a dining-room, with two persons seated at dinnei*, 
an& a footman in waiting — the whole capable of being enclosed 
in a chei*ry-Btone ; 2d, a landau in ivory, with four persons in- 
side, two postilions, a diiver, and six horses — ^the whole fully 
mounted and habited, and drawn by a flea ; and 3d, a four-wheel 
open chaise, equally perfect, and weighing only one grain. An- 
other London exhibitor, about the same time, constructed of 
ivoiy a tea-table, fully equipped, w'ith um, teapot, cups, saucers, 
&c.— the whole being contai»ed in a Barcelona filbert shell. 

In 1828, a mechanic of Plymouth completed a miniature can- 
non and carnage, the whole of w^hich only weighed the twenty- 
ninth part of a grain. Tiie cannon had bore and touch-hole 
complete : the gun was of steel, the carriage of gold, and the 
wheels of silver. The ^vorkmanship was said, to be beautiful, but 
Could only be seen to advantage through a powerful magnifying 
glass. — In the Mechanics’ Magazine for 1^5, mention is made 
of a high-pressure steam-engine — the production of a w’^atch- 
maker who occupies a stand at the Polytechnic Institution — so 
small that it stands upon a fourpenny piece, with ground to 
spare ! It is,^’ says our authority, “ the most curious specimen 
of minute workmanship ever seen, each part being made accord- 
ing to scale, and the whole occunying so small a space that, with 
the exception of ihe fly-wheel, it might be covered with a 
thimble. It is not simply a model outwardly ; it works with the 
greatest activity by means of atmospheric pressure (in Heu of 
(Steam) ; and the motion of the little thing, as its parts are seen 
labouring and heaving under the influence, ns indescribably 
curious and beautiful.” t 

MONSTER BELLS. i 

A curious department of art, in which some natioRs, those of 
the East in particulai*. have signalised their ingenuity, is that of 
founding bells of enormous'^magnitude. Pprha^ of all people, 
the Chinese manifest the strongest predilect'pn for large bells. 
At Nanking, we are told, some were cast, iibout three hundred 
years ago, of such prodigious size, that they brought j^own the 
tower in which they hung : the whole building fell to ruin, and 
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the bells have since lain on the ^ound. One of them is neacly 
twelve feet in height, and its diameter sevens and a*half: in 
%ure it is almost cylindrical, except for a swelling about the 
zuiddle ; and the thickness of the metal about the e(Iges is seven 
ipches. Fr6m the dimensions of this bell, its weight is computed 
at 60,000 pounds. Each of these bells has its respective nanne, 
as the hangevy the eatery the sle^e^y &c. Father Le Cornea 
adds, that at Pekin tjiere are seven other bells, weighing 120,060 
pounds a-piece}**but1;he sounds even of the largest arc very dull, 
as they are struck w'ith a wooden instead of an iron clapper. 

The Russians, however, have sui'passed all other nations in the 
size of their bells. With them hells foim no inconsiderable part 
of public worship, as the length or shortness of their peals de- 
notes the greater or less sanctity of the day. They are hung in 
belfries detached from the churches, and do not swing like ours, 
but ^e fixed immovably to the beams, and are rung by a rope 
tied to the clapper. Some of these bells are of truly stupendous 
dimensions: one in the tower of St John^s church, Moscow, 
weighs not less than 127,830 pounds, being 40 feet 9 inches 
in circumference, and lOi inches thick. It is used on important 
occasions only ; and when it is stiMck, a deep and hollow mur- 
mur vibrates all over the city, like the fullest and lowest 
tones of a vast organ, or the rolling of distant thunder. In 
Russia, it has always been esteemed a meritorious act of religion 
to present a church with bells, the piety of the donor being 
measured by the magnitude of his gift. According to this 
standard, Boris Godunoff, who gave a bell of 280,000 pounds to 
the cathedral of Moscow, was the most pious sovereign of Russia, 
until he was surpassed by Alexis, at whose expense a bell was 
cast, weighing upwards of 443,000 pounds, and which exceeds in 
size everything of the kind in the known world. It has long 
been a theme of wonder, and is mentioned by almost all travel- 
lers. The Great Bell,” says Dr Clarke, “ known to be the 
largest ever founded, is in a deep pit in the midst of the 
Kremlin. The history of its fell is a fable ; and as writers are 
accustomed to conj each other, the story continues to be pro- 
pagated. The fact is, the bell remains in the same place 
where it was originally cast. It never was suspended; the 
Russians might* as well attempt to suspend a first-rate line of 
battll-ship, with all her guns and stores. A fire took place in 
the Kremlin; the flames caught the building erected over the 
pit where tlid^ beV yet remained ; in consequence of this, the 
metal became hot, and water thrown to extinguish the fire, fell 
upon the bell, causing the fmeture that has t^aken place. The 
entrance io th<P pit pr excavation is'* by a trap-door, placed even 
with the surface of the earth. We found the steps very danger- 
ous ; some were wanting, and others broken. In consequence of 
this, I h^ u severe fall down the whole extent of the first flight, 
and a narrow escape for my life, in not having my skull fractured 
• ^*1 * 
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upon the bell. The bell is truly a mountain of metal. It is said 
to contam a veiys large proportion of gold and silver. While it 
was in fusion, the nobles and people cast in, votive offerings, 
their plate and money. I endeavoured in vain to assay a small 
portion of it. The natives regal'd it with supers titioul veneration, 
and they would not allow even a grain to be filed off. At the same 
time, it may be said the compound has a white, shining appear- 
adce, unlike belUmetal in geiieral ; and per^ps its silvery aspect 
has sti*engthened, if not excited, a conjecturR*es^<?cting the costli- 
ness of its constituents. On festival days, peasants visit the bell as 
they would resort to a church, considering it an act of devotion, 
and crossing themselves as they descend fhe steps. The bottom 
of the pit is covered with water, mud, and large pieces of timber: 
these, added to the darkness, render it always an unpleasant and 
unwholesome place, in addition to the danger arising from the 
ricketty ladders leading to the bottom. I went frequently Jhere, 
to ascertain the dimensions of tlic bell with exactness. No one, 
I believe, has yet ascertained the size of the base : this would 
afford still greater dimensions than those w'e obtained ; but it is 
entirely buried. From the piece of the bell broken off, it was 
ascertained, however, that wo had measured within two feet of 
its lower extremity. 'J'he circumference obtained was 67 feet 4 
inches ; the perpendicular height 21 feet 4^ inches ; and its thick- 
ness, at the part in which it would have received the blows of 
the hammer, 23 inches. The weight of this enormous mass of 
metal has been com})uted to be 443,772 pounds ; which, if valued 
at three shillings a-pound, amounts to icc,565, 16s. — lying un- 
employed, and of use to one.” 

Besides the above-mentioned bells, there are others which 
have been long regarded as curiosities, chiefly on account of 
their gigantic pro])ortions. Thus the great bell of Rouen cathe- 
dral weighs 36,000 pounds ; the brass bell of Strusburg, 22^400 
pounds ; “ Old Tom ” of Christ-church, Oxford, 17,000 pounds ; 

Peter” of Exeter cathedral, 12,500 pounds ; the great bell of 
St PauVs, London, 11,470 pounds; and the celebrated “ Tom” of 
Lincoln, which is more than 22 feet in circumference, 9894 
pounds. To these has been recently added another, noV the 
largest in Britain ; namely, Peter” of York Minster, founded in 
1846. This bell is five tons heavier than Old Tom” of Oxford, 
and seven tons heavier than “ Tom” of Lincoln. The cost jf it 
was above £2000 : its height is 7 feet 4 inches, and its greatest 
diameter 8 feet. 4 inches. It is placed (at a height ‘of nearly two 
hundred feet) diagonally in the tower, for the greater ^curity 
to the building j and above three hundred cubic feet of timber 
have been used^ lor its suppoA. It may he nij^g with tT^o wlieels, 
and will revolve entirely, if necessary. The freight of the bell 
and its appendages, together with the frame, is calculated to be 
twenty-nine tons : but the strength of the tower is equaLto triple 
that weight. 


ift 
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GIGANTIC AND CURIOUS CANNONS. " 

• «• . ^ 

As an nppropiate sequel to bells, we notice a few of t 
ijemarkable^liela-pieces which have been cast and constructed iA 
various countnes since the invention of gunpowder. Such ior 
struments are often regarded wdth interest, either on account of 
their stupendous sij^, or the ingenuity displayed in their edh- 
struction and xhbde m appliance. The largest known guns are, 
we believe, to be found in India, where they were cast during 
the meridian of the Mohammedan power. One of these brass 
pieces, known as “ The Lord of the Field,” now lies on the basr 
tions of the walls of Bejapoor, and is npt less than 14 feet 9 
inches long, wuth a bore of 2 feet 6 inches in diameter — thus 
requiring a ball of 2G4G pounds ! This stupendous gun was csaft 
at A^fmednuggur, one hundred and fifty miles distant from ips ‘ 
present situation, and must have cost no ordinarpr amount ^ 
labour to transport it, seeing that the thickness of its metal is 
fully 14 inches. 

On the ramparts of Brunswick there is a curious brass mortar, 
said to have been cast so early as<T411. It measures 10 feet in 
length, and 9 in extreme diameter; requires for an ordinaiy 
charge fifty-two pounds of gunpowder, and is capable of throw- 
ing bombs of 1000 pounds weight ! Another continental curio- 
sity of this kind was the “Monster Mortar” of Antwerp, con- 
structed some fourteen or fifteen years ago, but since destroyed 
by an overcharge of powder during an experimental exhibition. 
This huge instrument of destruction ivas cast at the royal 
foundry at Liege, under the superintendence of Baron Evaiii, the 
Belgian minister of war. It was 6 feet long, and 3 feet 4 inches 
in diameter, having a bore of 24^ inches, and w eighing 14,700 
pounds. The weight of the empty shell fitted for it w’as 91C 
pounds ; of the powder contained in the shell, 95 pounds ; and of 
the shell, when fully charged, 1015 pounds. The puw^der chamber 
was made to hold thirty pounds; but a considerable less quantity 
than this sufficed to discharge the shell w^hen the range did i^t 
exce^ 800 or 900 yards. The weight of the wooden bed w hidi 
contained the mortar was 1 6,000 pounds. “ The name of ' Moustei* 
Mortar,’” says the United Service Journal, “ was well selected, 
for it is scarcely possible to conceive a more ugly or unwieldy 
implement. With the exception of the moitar at Moscow, the 
bpre of which is 39 inches in^iameter, and which, if ever used, 
murt hawe been employed for projecting masses of granite, the 
Antweiy mortar exceeded in magnitude any other engine of the 
kind hitherto •kiio^n. The immefise pieces hailed Karthauns, 
which were common on the continent in the early part of the 
eighteenth century, rarely exceeded between seventy and eighty 
hundre^eight, and projected a ball of not more than 60 pomuls 
weight.^ 
so 
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The largest g:un ever made in Britain was one cast a few years 
ago for the pacha of Egypt. It weighs nearly 18 tons, is made 
on the howitzer principle, and is about 12 tset long, with an 
’,immense quantify of metal at the breech. The diameter of the 
bore is about 16 inches, and the weight of the ball with which it 
will be shotted 455 pounds. Immense field-pieces have some- 
times been constructed of iftalleable iron, by fashioning the body 
or bars, as a cooper forms a pail, and then i|Ooping them closely 
round by other bars of great strength. The ola^iece known as 

Mons Meg,” aiid exhibited as a curiosity on the upper parapet 
of Edinburgh Castle, is made on this principle. It is now a 
wreck, and was for long the only piece of the kind ; but some 
yejra ago the United States government gave orders for several 
of the same kind, of much larger dimensions. The largest of 
these was placed on board the “Princeton” steamer, measur- 
ing 16 feet in length, and capable of carrying a ball weighing 
230 pounds. During one of tue experimental trips with the new 
vessel, this monster gun was shotted, and fired, when unluckily 
the breech exploded, causing the death of several of the States’ 
functionaries on board, besides killing and wounding a number 
of the crew. • 

Among the curiosities under this head, we may justly notice 
the steam-gun of Mr Perkins, invented some thirteen or four- 
teen years ago, and which many of our readers may have seen 
exhibited both in London and Edinburgh. It consists of an 
ordinary metal tube, of any calibre, connected with a compact 
steam apparatus of proportionate power, and movable !at plea- 
sure, in any direction, by means of a universal joint. With one- 
fourth additional force to that of gunpowder, it will propel a 
stream of bullets, whether musket or cannon balls, at the rate of 
eij^hteen or twenty a second, for any length of time during 
which the steam-power may be kept up. One gun is in itself a 
battery in perpetual and incessant motion, moving horizontally 
or vertically, sw’eeping in a semicircular range, and pouring all 
the wliile a continued volley of balls with unerring precision 
when directed point-blank. Two of these guns in a ship would 
sink any vessel instantly ; and what force could pass by luch a 
battery on land ? In the models generally exhibited, the noise 
made in firing is little more than that caused by the rush of a 
column of steam from a narrow aperture. It is curious to see a 
small tube of polished steel spitting (for that term is most e^res- 
sive o5 its action) forth a snowex* of bullets «nd*steam without 
the least apparent effort, • * 

• OPTICA* INSTRUMENTS. • 

• 

To the uninitiated, a common convex ortconcave lens is a 
curiosity. Why a bit of transparent glass so fashioned should 
magTiify or diminish the objects SQpn through it, is^ marvel 
until the optical principle is explained. The same remaric may,. 
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with greater justice, be applied to convex and concave mirrors ; 
to the telescope and microscope — ^instruments with which every 
schoolboy is now less or more familiar. Common as optical in- 
struments of every description may have become, there are still 
a Jew, the ingenuity, beauty, or magnitude of which must strike 
every reflecting mind with curious interest. 

Among these, we may mention the‘!Curious metallic mirrors of 
the Chinese, in which the figures stamped on the back are cleany 
reflected from fli’e polished surface, as if the metal had been a 
transparent, and not a dense and opaque substance! These 
miiTors are generally from five to ten inches in diameter, have a 
knob in the centre of the back by which they can be held, and 
on the rest of the back are stamped certain figures and lines in 
relief. It is these figures which ai*e reflected by the polished face 
— a fact, the explanation of which at one time greatly amused 
and perplexed the savans of Europe. One individual ingeniously 
conjectures that the phenomena may have their origin in a dif- 
ference of density in different parts of the metal, occasioned by 
the stamping of the figures on the back, the light being reflected 
more or less strongly from parts that have been more or less 
compressed. Sir David Brewster, however, is of opinion that the 
spectrum in the luminous area is not an image of the figures on 
the back ; but that the figures are a copy of the picture which 
the artist has drawn on the face of the mirror, ana so concealed 
by polishing, that it is invisible in ordinary lights, and can be 
brought only in the sun's rays. “ Let it be required, for example,'' 
says he, “ to produce the dragon* wdjich is often exhibilea by 
these curious mirrors. When the surface of the mirror is ready 
for polishing, the figure of the dragon may be delineated upon it 
in extremely shallow lines, or it may be eaten out by an acid 
much diluted, so as to remove the smallest possible portion of the 
metal. The surface must then he highly polished, not upon 
pitch, like glass and specula, because this would polish away 
the figure, but upon cloth, in the w’ay that lenses are sometimes 
polished. In this way the sunk part of the shallow lines will be 
as highly polished as the rest, and the figure 'will only be visible 
in verf strong lights, by reflecting the sun's rays from the metallic 
surface. When the space occupied by the figure is covered by 
lines or by etchifig, the figure will appear in shade on the wall ; 
but if this space is left untouched, and the parts round it be 
covered by lines or etching, the figure will appear most luminous." 
Whifch of theife surmises is the true explanation of the |?heno- 
nienon, Vet cannot determine ; but either way, the constimction 
of these curious mirrors is confined alone to the Chinese, no 
other people hrf?ing*^syet hit upon^-the seciWof producing the 
deception. c 

Of late years, wonderful improvements have been effected 
on the microscope, both ii\ the common compound achromatic 
.and in the oxy-hydrogen. Of the former, we have now the 
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most beautiful and perfect instiniments, magnifying ol^ects in 
ziature m^ny thousand times their real size, and enahung the 
observer to view them not only void of all fylse tints, but to 
.measure and ascertain at the same time the comparative sizes o£ 
their several parts. Of the latter, some have been constioicte^ 
of^ix and eignt powers, ranging from 130 to 74,000,000 times ; 
as, for example, the one made by Carey for the Polytechnic 
Xniititution in London. Thus; the second power of this instru* 
ment magnifies the wings of a locust to twenty-seven feet in 
length ; l£e fourth power magnifies the sting of a bee to twenty- 
seven feet ; and by the sixth power, the human hair is magnified 
to eighteen inches in diameter. 

As we have gigantic microscopes, so also have we gigantic 
telescopes ; that of Earl Hosse, completed about two years ago, 
being as yet by far the largest ever constructed either in this or 
in any other country. Its completion in 1844 was thus described 
by Dr Hobinson the astronomer ; — “ The speculum, which weighs 
three tons, aiid has a diameter of six feet, with a refiecting sur- 
face of 4071 square inches, has been ground to figure, and can be 
polished in a day. The tube, partly a cubic chamber, where the 
mirror is fixed, and partly ^ cylinder of inch deal, strongly 
hooped, and eight feet in diameter at its centre, is complete. 
The massive centres on which the telescope is to turn are in their 
place, and the 
iron apparatus 
which supports 
the speculum is 
also complete. 

The telescope is 
not to be turned 
to any part of 
the sky, but li- 
mited to a range 
of half an hour 
on each side of 
the meridian, 
through which 

its motion will be given by poTverful clockwork, independent of 
the observer. For this purpose it stands between two pieces of 
masonry of Gothic architecture, which harmonise well v/ith the 
castle. One of these pillars will sustain the galleries for the 
observer, and the other the clockwo^-k and othe^^mathinery. An 
extremely elegant arrangement of counterpoises is intended to 
balance the enormous mass, so that a comparatively slight force 
only will be requii^d to elevcAe or depress it.^ Th# arrSigement 
will not peiTiiU the examination of an object ^t any time, but 
only when near the nieridiau, when it is best seen. So large a 
telescope will always require the most favourable circui^tances 
of air, &c. and there will always be enough of objects at any 

% S 
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e vn time to omploj it fully. The aperture is 6 feet, Iheat 
gth 58, uid tne reflectmff surface 4071, square* inches.?’ 
Hmobd's oelebrs(t^ telescope nad only a focal lenp^h of 40 feet^ 
aitd a reflectins^ surface of 1811 inches : dimensions, the bare 
limtioa of w^hich 'will enable the reader to form some conception 
of this new and wonderful instrument. Herschel’s telescope 
worked wonders in the starry held; what, therefore, may we not 
expect from that of Earl Rosse’e, of more ample dimension, and 
«f much more®i)erfect finish? Indeed its wonderful revelations 
'have already commenced, and nebulse which bafiied the instru* 
aoent of our greatest astronomer are now resolved into dusters 
of stars. 

* TELEGBAPnS. 

Telegraphs are machines constructed so as to enable two pev<» 
ions to converse with each other at a distance by means of signs, 
sentences, words, or letters, according to a conveB|^din pevioudy 
agrpd upon by the parties. This art o^igitdllflg is of gpat 
antiquity ; but till within the last ybara, it remained in a 
very snimle and imperfect condition. Most of the signals em- 
ployed, for example, were addressed to the eye, such as beacon^ 
fires, lanterns, sk^ockets, wooden frameworks with 

movable pieces, &c. and were therefore totally useless at^^^at 
distances, or during close and foggy weather. In some instwces^ 
sounds were the signals agreed upon, and these were produecd 
by the firing of cannons, sounding of bugles, beatmr df 
dnnnB, and the like: means extremely sifiiple, but very liamete 
be mistaken or rendered confused by similar sounds, or even 
thdr own echoes. However primitive these methods, many of 
them are combined and arranged in highly ingenious manners, 
and are still in every-day use in the direction of our armies and 
navies, as well as in the rapid transmission of important intelli- 
gence. The time has arrived, however, when human ingenuity 
has ti'inmphed over every difficulty connected with light or 
darkness; nay, we might almost say, over time and distance 
themselves. We allude to the electric telegraph, which, so far 
as the transmission of intelligence on land is concerned, may bo 
regarded as the greatest lUaml of the present day. Be the dis- 
tance sixty mites or six hundred, be it by night or by day, be 
it foul or fair, it is of no moment ; the most minute and parti- 
cular information can be safely communicated, and that almost 
as quickly ad it could be delivered vivd voce; at all events us 
rapidly ai it can be done by an ordinary penman. 

The oi^gin of the electric telegraph dates so recently as 1896 
or 1837 ; ands^hough several continental philbsophers claim parit 
ticipation in the kivention, it only became a useful practical appli* 
cation in the hands of our countrymen Professor Wheatstone and 
V Messrs (Cooke and Bain. By the latter, the whole arrangements 
have been considerably simplified ; all that is now required being 
u * 
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a sinsfle connecting’ wire, with the necessary batteiy, index, and 
alann. It is iiii]»ossib]e, in our limited space, and without the 
aid of diagrams, to give a minute description this surprising 
■invention ; all that we can do is to endeavour to convey a gene- 
ral idea of its mode of operation, for which purpose we shajl 
avfiil ourselves of an account of a visit to the electric telegraph 
communicating between Gk)sport and the London terminus of 
thi South-Western Rahway— =a distance of eighty miles.'^ Pre- 
mising that the electricity is generated in the*usual mode by 
a Smee^s or Daniel’s battery, and carried along the suspended 
wires from one terminus to the other, there is at each end a room, 
htted up with proper apparatus, to indicate the motion which has 
been communicated by the individuals in attendance. “ In this 
rooln,” says the account alluded to, “the most striking object 
was a kind of cabinet, having all the a})pearance of a handsome 
•table-clock. On a glass-covered metal plate in front are two 
disks, each furnished with a needle moving on an extremely 
sensitive pivot, so as to point upwards and downwards. At the 
base of this clock-like machine are two handles, by which the 
motion communicated to these needles by the electric current is 
directed. Exactly the same sort of machine stands at the Gos- 
port terminus of the railway, and its needles move precisely in 
accordance with the motions of those we saw at work ; so that 
the attendant at Gosport can read from the motion of the needles 
w'hat the attendant at the London end intends to convey by the 
motion he gives to the Gosport needles by means of the London 
handles. The electricity, therefore, gives mere unmeaning mo- 
tion to the needles at either end — the gentleman in charge of the 
instrument directs that mcition, and by the different positions in 
which he puts the two needles, communicates such meaning to 
the motion as is perfectly intelligible to his companion at the 
other terminus. 1'he code of signals thus established was partly 
explained to us : — The left hand needle when moved to the left 
gives E, to the right I ; the other needle gives 0 and U ; both 
pointing parallel, W' or Y. The consonants most in use are 
given b^ two movements of the needle ; and those very rai*ely’ 
refiuired, such as J, Q, X, Z, by three movements. The word 
‘ you,’ for example, is expressed by both needles pointing parallel 
for Y ; the right hand needle moving once to the left for O, and 
once to the right for U. A different set of oscillations are used 
for numerals. The gentlemen who direct this novel modo of 
communication do it so quickly, tthat all you sSe is the tw'o 
needles shaking 'about and oscillating on their pivots with great 
rapidity. How the correspondent at the other end c|in follow 
such rapid signallihg puzzles^the uninitiated ^xtr<Aaely; but Mr 
Cooke assured us that a young man, whom h^i pointed out, had 
been under instruction only three weeks, when, on going to the 

9 

* See No. 75 of Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal, new series. 
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telegraph, he signalled so rapidly that the gentleman at the other 
end complained that his movements were fai*c>too eleetiuc, and 
that he could not^ follow him. Hoping to put the novice in a 
similar difficulty, be began signalling in return as fast as he — * 
a^i experienced signaller — was able ; but the tyro read off every 
word as fluently as from a book — so simple is the code when 
properly understood.'’ » 

With such an extraordinary instrument as this at our c(»n- 
niand, it is infpossible to conjecture what may yet be accom- 
plished in the way of rapid communication between the most 
distant and remote places. By means of a set of electric wires, 
extending between London and Pekin,” says the authority before 
quoted, “ the privy council of St James's and the Loo-poo board 
of the Celestial emperor might, without any imaginable difficulty, 
effect an hourly exchange of official sentiments, and settle the 
whole details ol an important treaty in the course of a forenoon! ” ■ 
But, taking a more sober view of the matter, there can be no 
doubt that wires will now be laid along all principal lines- of 
railway, and by these, not only the govemment, hut private 
individuals, will be enabled, in cases of emergency, to commu- 
nicate and receive almost instaivtaneous intelligence, let the 
station be ever so distant. Nay, for a small charge, parties will 
be enabled to transact urgent business, let it be, for example, 
between Edinburgh and London, and thus save not only time, but 
outlay of travelling expenses. There is, indeed, no necessary 
limit to the application of this novel power ; and we rejoice to 
perceive that means are in adoption for carrying a line across 
the straits of Dover — the w ire, under certain precautions, being 
equally fitted to convey the electric current through water as 
well as through the medium of the atmosphere. When this is 
completed, say the newspaper accounts, an electric telegraph w’ill 
he established from the coast to Paris, and thence to Mai'seilles. 
Upon the successful issue of the submarine telegraph across the 
English channel, it is stated that a similar one, on a most gigantic 
scale, will be attempted to be formed, under the immediate sanc- 
rion pd patronage of the French administration. This is no 
less tnan that of "connecting the shores of Africa with those of 
Europe by the same instrumentality, thus opening up a direct and 
lightning-like communication between Mai’seilles and Algeria. 

. MISCELLANEOUS ECONOMIC MACHINERY. 

Under this head we mean to allude to some of the more 
wonderful inventions which occur among the vast assemblage of 
machineiy that is now everywhere employed to lessen the amount 
of human labour. A centuiy ago, s\ich apparatus was of a simjde 
and scanty description : agriculture could boast of nothing like 
machine^; spinning and weaving were done by hand ; our ships 
were wwted by the breeze, or lay at rest when there was no 
Jireej^e to waft* them \ printing, paper-making, and in fact almost 
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fivei’v art, was done with primitive hand-machines ; the joiner,* 

bJacksmitif], and ^ason, toiled on with patient ing'enuity, little 

df earning’ that the time was approaching when ^machine, guided 
hy a single hand, would accomplish with ease the work of hfty. 
Those things which we now regard as rude and primitive, wei^ 
loql^ed upon as marvels: a common damask loom, or a thrashing 
machine, was a curiosity werfch a f fty miles' jouiTiey. Now all 
thi« is changed, and there is Scarcely a single manual operation 
which is not less or more facilitated by mechanidld aids. 

In agriculture, the flail is superseded by machinery driven by 
steam; and this machine not only thrashes and winnows, but 
bags, and weighs the grain for market. Sowing, drilling, and 
dibbling machines, of innumerable vaiiety, are now on every 
welt-regulated farm, doing their w’ork with such nicety, that we 
might almost ascertain the number of grains uecessaiy to the 
planting of a field. Ploughing has, in some instances, been exe- 
cuted by steam apparatus ; and draining and drain-tile making 
have also come unaer the same omnipotent sway. Even reaping, 
one of the nicest and most caicful of all agricultural operations, 
has been successfully accomplished by machinery, which does all 
but fasten the sheaf and arrange the corn in shocks. Thus one 
of the homeliest of all pursuits has its curiosities of art in the 
steam-thrashing mill, in the recently-attempted ploughing appa- 
ratus, and in the more delicate and complicated reaping machine. 

In operations little removed from agriculture as regards nicety 
of manipulation or delicacy of finish, the potent arm of invention 
has also been exercising its control. An excavating machine has 
been perfected in the United States, capable of performing the 
work of twenty-five ordinary labourers, and that in all sorts of 
soils unincumbered with I'ock. Machinery now presses peat into 
fuel, and fashions tiles and bricks by myriads ; it breaks stones 
for macadamising roads, and dresses tlieir surface for pavement ; 
it sweeps our streets with a precision and rapidity which the 
scavenger cannot equal ; it saws and polishes the marble of the 
sculptor, and converts tne most refractory granite into the most 
beautiful ornaments. The joiner calls in its aid to saw and plane 
his timber ; the Cartwright to finish his wheels ; the cooper to 
build his bairels ; the carpenter to fashion and finish his blocks, 
as in Brunei's wonderful blockmaking machine ;*and the worker 
in metals makes the same power roll his material into sheets, 
square it into baiMS, fashion it into nails — makes it pie];ce holes, 
fasten rivets; directs it, in fine, to cut, file,, polish, or stamp, 
with a rapidity and precision which is all but miraculous.* 

Again, if we turn to more delicate arts, we find its apti- 
tude still more marvellous and univei*sal. TJie softlptol and en- 
graver perform their most delicate touches and^iest tints by its 
aid— a tew hours producing a delicacy, complexity, and regularity 
of lines, w^hich the human hand can never possioly acc^jmplish. 
The jeweller and goldsmith makes it performthis.most delicate 
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operations in chasing and embossing ; the watchmaker calls m 
its pwer and precision to fashion the nicest parts of his 
machinery; and ^ the philosophical instrument-maker fomis by 
its aid a screw, or divides a scale in proportions, which the 
microscope alone can decipher. In printing, we see its triumphs 
in the steam-press and the composing machine ; and also in ^he 
kindred apparatus for stamping, embossing, and colouring of 
paper, cloth, and other ornamental fabrics. The paper-mill}^ in 
which rags are* cleaned, converted into pulp, reduced to paper, 
and that paper sized, smoothed, and cut into perfect sheets, is 
indeed a curiosity ; and yet it is only one of a thousand such in- 
ventions. Is it in spinning ? — then, that we have the numberless 
improvements and complications of Arkwright’s invention as 
applied to cotton, silk, linen, or wool — these machines not (^nly 
cleaning and carding the material, but drawing it out in deli- 
cacy fine as the slenderest gossamer. Allied to these are the 
thread, cord, and cable-making machinery scattered over our 
island ; as well as the curious inventions lor braiding and plait- 
ing straw, working network, lace, braid, caoutchouc fabric, and 
the like. As in spinning, so in weaving we have a vast number 
of machines, which, though in erery-day operation around, us, 
must ever be regarded with curious interest. The JacquaT4; 
damask, and oarpet looms, either worked by steam or by manned 
labour, are, in reality, greater marvels than the automata with 
which our forefathers puzzled themselves, and would be so 
esteemed, did not frequency and familiarity banish our wonder. 
To these we may add such recent inventions as the machine for 
the fabrication of card-web. This ingenious piece of mechanism 
unwinds the wire from the reel, bends it, cuts it, pierces the 
holes, kisei*ts the tooth, drives it home, and lastly, gives it, when 
inserted, the requisite angle, with the same, or rather with 
greater precision and accuracy than the most skilled set of 
human lingers could; and with such astonishing' expedition, 
that one machine performs a task which would require the 
labour of at least ten men. An engine of live hundred horse- 
power would drive, it is calculated, one bundled such machines. 

Though wind, falling water, and animal power may be, and 
are in many instances applied to the movement of such ma- 
chinery as we 'have above alluded to, yet there can be little 
,xLpubt that, Avitliout the aid of the steam-engine, many of them 
Wo?ild hgive never been thought pf, or at all events never brought 
their present perfection. Jt is to this, the most powerful and 
l^bst U'uitorm of all known motive forces, that the modern world 
owes its astonishing advances in the arts of civilised life ; to this 
that we Aiill Uok for further and still greater Sidvances. It is in 
our mines and beside our furnaces ; in our factories and workshops : 
in oulr mills, bakehouses, and breweries : it is on our roads and 
^r rivets ; and on the great ocean itself, bringing, as it were, tlie 
west distant and|inacce&sible places into close communion and 
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reciprocation of produce. Exerting the strength of one man, or 
tl)e power of one* thousand horses, with equal indifference, the 
steam-engine, in all its variety of form, is tl^e most powerful 
auxiliary which man ever called to his aid. In all its ^srms, 
whether atmospheric, double-condensing, high-pressure or low* 
pwBsui’e, rotary or otherwise, it is a curiosity oi art, as is most 
of the apparatus with which it is connected. Perhaps the most 
woliderful forms in which its ^ower now manifests itself, are the 
railway locomotive, shooting along at the rate ofitixty or eighty 
miles an hour, and in the giant iron steamer of 322 feet Jong 
and 51 broad — a floating mass of between three and four thou- 
sand tons weight. Such are the dimensions of the recently- 
constructed steam-ship— the Great Britain” — which is un- 
doubtedly the greatest novelty in naval architecture the world 
ever witnessed. She is one-third larger than a first-rate man- 
of-war, caiTies six masts, is entirely built and rigged with iron, 
is fitted up wdth saloons, dining-room, boudoir, and other apart- 
ments, as elegantly as the most aristocratic hotel ; and has, more- 
over, comfdRable beds and berths for not fewer than three 
hundred and sixty passengers. 

Had our limits permitted,* we would have gladly particu- 
larised several of the curious machines to which we have merely 
alluded ; for whether in the making of a pin, or the forging 
of an anchor— in the spinning of a cotton thread, or in the 
twisting of a cable — ^in the framing of a button, or In the 
weaving of the most costly fabric — in the fashioning of a cart- 
wheel, or the construction of a locomotive, .the most ingenious 
machinery is now in requisition. Time, however, will blunt the 
edge of our curiosity. Jucomotive engines, atmospheric rail- 
ways, electric telegraphs, “ Great Britain” steam-ships, and 
other present wondere, will become as familiar as spinning- 
wheels were to our grandmothers, or as steam-engines are to 
ourselves. 
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The weaving of damasks and other figured fabrics, whetljier in 
silk, worsted, or linen, is undoubtedly one of the most ingenious 
departments of art, though familiarity with the process has long 
ago abated our wonder. There are still, however, some rare 
achievements in tapestry, weaving, and the like, which will ever 
be regarded as curiosities. Thus the weaving of^cei*tain gar- 
ments without seam, even to the Working of*the buttoij-holes 
and the stitching, is no mean feat, requiring not only tonsider- 
able dexterity and skill, but a greater amount of patient labour 
than the generality of people^^rould be inclintd toTlevote. Por- 
ti’ait- weaving, but recently attempted in Britain, is also a cu- 
rious and delicate process. The first attempt, we believ/;, was a 
portrait of the Duchess of Kent, by a Mr Kettle of Spi'mlfields. 

Tbe portrait,” we boiTow a contempor^-ry acftouift, is coi^ied 
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from the well-known print of her royal highness, by Cochran, 
and its details have b^n followed with astonishing ntinuteness. 
The effect of ths^, hat and plume is admirable ; the ermine and 
folds of the mantilla which envelope the figure, are shadowed 
with a softness true to nature; while the minor points of the 
picture are worked out with extreme care and fidelity. In sb^rt, 
this product of the loom presents a ffec-simile, even to the letter- 
ing and the autograph, of the original engraving. It is about 
fourteen inchefSJ by ten, exclusive of the lettering, &c. It was 
woven with the Jacquard machine, on an extensive scale, and 
took nearly 4000 cards. The pattern drawing, card-cutting ma- 
chineiw, and material for weaving, have cost upwards of £100.'^ 
It is but right to mention, that French manufacturers have 
preceded us in portrait weaving — one of the earliest attempts 
being a portrait of Jacquard, by Bidier, Petit, and Co. This 
portrait, which is woven in imitation of a fine line-engraving, 
lias not less than 1000 threads in the square inch; 24,000 bands 
of curd were used in the manufacture, each band large enough 
to receive 1050 holes. * 

It has been long known that glass can be drawn into threads 
of extreme fineness, but it is not* many years ago since it has 
been successfully w’oven -with silk ; a met especially curious, as 
its brittle nature would appear to render such a method of manu- 
facturing it impossible. “ The fact, however,” says the Times of 
1840, 'Ms indisputable, the new material being substituted for 
gold and silver thread, than oitlier of which it is more durable, 
possessing, besides, the advantage of never tarnishing. “What is 
teohnicalJy called the wai’p, that is, the long w'ay of any loom- 
manufactured arti(;le, is composed of silk, wfiich forms the body 
and ground on w’hich the pattern in glass appears as the w^eft or 
cross-work. The requisite flexibility of glass thread for manu- 
fucthring purposes is to be ascribed to its extreme fineness, as 
not less than fifty or sixty of the original threads (produced by 
steam-power) are required to foim one thread for the loom. The 
process is slow, as not more than a yard can be manufactured in 
twelve hours. The work, however, is extremely beautiful, and 
comparatively cheap, inasmuch as no similar stuff, where bullion 
is really introduced, can be purchased at anything like the price 
at which this is sold; added to this, it is, as far as the glass is 
concerned, imperishable.” 

Besides glass, many other materials — at one time regarded the 
most refractoiy and unlikely^have been adopted in the mmiu- 
facture of textile fabrics, as well as in the fabrication of articles 
of econviny and ornament. Thus, caoutphouc dissolved in 
naphtha, and ‘tip read between two ikyers of cloth, constitutes the 
waterproof fabrife of Macintosh; cut into threads and ribbons, 
it is >voYen into ebstic ligatures and bandages ; peculiarly pre- 
piuyd, it- is employed in the formation of life-boats, as w'ell as in 
^ thej.flooring'tf aplrtmci^ts ; it is used in the manufacture of boots 
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and shoes ; and compounded with stai'ch, it constitutes the new 
substanco guXta 'fifircha^ which is already applied to i^ome dozen 
ingenious purposes. The same may be said (jp papier nmehe^ of 
^which many ai'ticles of domestic use and ornament are now 
fabricated, and which is daily being adopted by the carver az:|^ 
cabinetmaker as a substitute for tlieir most difficult panelling 
and fretwork. Leather also has recently been pressed into the 
saihe service ; and so tough add endurable is this material, when 
properly prepared and moulded, that it is likely to be very ex- 
tensively adopted as a substitute for carvings in wood, castings, 
compositions, metal, or even papier maclie itself. There seems, 
in fact, to be no limit to the economic application of every sub- 
stance which comes within the reach of man. We have now 
before us a fair specimen of writing-paper made from the straw 
of the oat and barley. * 

Several years ago there was patented, by an American gentle- 
man, a mode of making cloth by a pneumatic process, without 
sj)inniiig, w'caving, or any analogous machinery. The mode 
is as follows : — Into an air-tight chamber is put a quantity of 
llocculent pai*ticles of wool, which, hy a kind of winnowin^- 
wJieel, are Itept floating equally j on one side of the chamber is 
a network, or gauze of metal, communicating with another 
chamber, from which the air can be abstracted by an exhausting 
syringe or air-pump ; and on the communications between the 
chambers being opened, the air rushes with great force to* supply 
the partial vacuum in the exhausted chamber, carrying the floc- 
culeiit particles against the nettiug, and so interlacing the fibres 
that a cloth of beautiful fabric and close texture is instantaneously 
made. The only objection to cloth of this kind was its rawness, 
or liability to shrink after being wetted ; and for this reason, we 
believe, it has never come into anything like use for clothing. 

As an appropriate sequel to this, we notice, another American 
machine, which has been recently constructed for facilitating 
the process of sewing and stitching. Its capabilities are thus 
described by a correspondent oi th^ Worcester Spy, United States 
newspaper: — “The machine is very compact, not occujiying a 
space of more than about six inches each way. It runs^with 
so much ease, that I should suppose one person might easily 
operate twenty or thirty of them ; and the wOVk is done in a 
most tliorouj^h and perfect maimer. Both sides of a seam look 
alike, appearing to be beautifully stitched, and the seam is closer 
and more uniform than when sew'^ed hy hand. ivitl sew straight 
or curved seams with equal facility, and so rapidly, that it takes 
but two minutes to sew the whole length of the outside seam of a 
pair of men's pantffioons. It^sets four bundled stitches* a minute 
with perfect ease, and the proprietor thinks tiuye is no difficulty 
ill setting seven hundred in a minute. The thread is less worn 
hy this process than hy hand- sewing, and consequent!^ retains 
more of its strength. The simplicity of the construction of ' this 
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machine, and the accuracy, rapidity, and perfection of its opera- 
tion, will place it in the same rank with the pard-maehine, the 
straw-braider, th^ pin-machine, and the coach lace-loom— ma- 
chines which never fail to command the admiration of every 
iptellij^ent beholder.” 

— . - ■■ ft 

(> 

We have here endeavoured, according to our limits^ to notice 
some of the moi^ surprising accomplishments of human ingenuity 
and industry .in the mechanical arts. Many of the inventions 
alluded to might well be regarded as the results of ingenious 
trifling, were it not that eveiy exercise of mechanical skill and 
clever manipulation, though not of itself applicable to any prac- 
tical piu’piifee, is yet furthering the prioress of art, hy training; 
the bond^to perfection, and leading the mind to new, and, itflp 
be, more useful conceptions. The .first effoi;ts in electricity w^ 
toys and trifles; now we owe to M ^Jje-heautiful and economical 
applications of the electrotype, awS the wonderful achievements 
of the electric telegraph. The miniature models and complexities 
of the young mechanic, though useless in themselves, furaish the 
certain preliminary training to the perfection of our delicate 
philosopnical am|^'atus, and of those accurate, and, as it were, 
self-acting maj^ies, which are now to be found in every econo- 
mical departifet, from the fashioning of a block and pulley to 
the dKfwing of a thread as fine as gossamer, or the weaving of 
a tissue adorned with the rarest and most intricate designs of the 
draughtsman. Let us beware, therefore, of discouraging any effort 
of ingenuity; but rather let us prompt to trial and experiment, 
under the conviction that the mechanical aiiis are yet destined to 
an advancement which -will render our present curiosities but 
things of ordinaiy note, and produce results tending to the dimi- 
nution of human labour, and the production of human comforts 
and luxuries, of which at present we are unable to form the 
shadow of a conception. 




^ WHILE Scotland was suffering for the cause | 
of religion under the persecutions of the later 

^ Stuai*ts, a similar and not less remarkable course 
of persecution was enacting in France under Louis XIV. In the 
one case, it was an attempt to put down Presbyterianism; in 
the other, to extinguish Protestantism generally ; and the same 
species of compulsion was employed in both. As the troubles 
in Scotland have generally been associated with the name of 
the Covenanters^ from the insurgents having engaged in a na- 
tional covenant to defend their rights, so the war in France 
has been usually distinguished as the war of the Caniisa/rdSj in 
consequence, it is said, of the leaders of the persecuted pailiy 
having often appeared in a camise^ or frock-shirt, over their 
other garments.' 

To understand the nature of the war of the Camisards,^ few 
preliminaiT explanations seem desirable. 

The readers of a previous tract* will be aware that, after a 
long period of civil war, arising from the spread of Calvinism 
in France, tranquillity was restored to that country by the acces- 
sion of Henry IV. to the throne. Originally a Calvinist, Hen^ — 
although he found it necessary, fd)’ political rSasons, embrace 
the Catholic faith — w'as naturally disposed to be tolerant towai*ds 
his old fiiends and«fellow-religionist8 ; and accordipgly,«under his 
auspices, was passed the famous Edict of Nantes, dated the 30th 
of April 1698, by which ample liberty of qonsci^ce, the privilege, 
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with certain restrictions, of worship after their own forms, and 
^fect ^'eedom from civil disabilities, were secured to the French 
Protestants. This Edict of Nantes was regarded by the Protes- 
tants as the grealPcharter of theh* liberties, never to be repealed 
or infringed. During Henry’s life it was punctually respected ; 
ahd under its protection the Calvinists enjoyed a peace which 
had long been strange to them. Unstrained from open attacks 
on the established church, bound also to contribute to its suppQ^L’t, 
they were yet .pennitted to worship. God in their own way, to 
print books for their own use, to educate their children in the 
Protestant faith, and even to hold synods for arranging the 
affairs of their church — privileges which, though at the present 
day they may seem limited enough, were then accepted with 
tliankfuiness. At Heniy’s death, however, in the year 1610^the 
condition of the Protestants was altered for the worse. War 
commenced between his son and successor, Louis XIII., and the 
Protestants of France. At this moment the master-spirit of 
Bichelieu took the direction of affairs. The Protestants could 
not cope with so powerfiil a genius. In November 1C28, the 
town of Rochelle, lon^ the princi])al fastness of Protestantism 
in Franco, surrendered to his h.ands. Richelieu, however, was 
a generous enemy; and, in depnving the Calvinists of their 
political influence, he suffered them to retain most of their reli- 
gious rights, as secured by the Edict of Nantes. To 'use his own 
expression, all that he wished in making wai* upon the Pro- 
testants w'as, " to reduce them -to the condition in which all 
subjects ought to he — to disable them from forming a separate 
body in the state.” When this was once effected, he was con- 
tent; and under Richelieu eveiyr national career of activity — 
ugi’iculture, commerce, the army, and the navy — was open to 
the Calvinists. 

REIGN OF LOUIS XIV. — PERSECUTION OF THE PROTESTANTS — 
THE DRAGONNADES — REVOCATION OF THE EDICT OP NANTES. 

Richelieu died in December 1642, and his master, Louis XTIL, 
survived him but a few months. He was succeeded by his son, 
Louis XIV., then a child of five years of age. An immense 
change had been brought about in France durmg the last I’eign 
by tbe efforts of Richelieu. Factions had been suppressed ; the 
nobility humbled; the monarchy exalted; and, instead of a king- 
■do];n torn by political and civil discord, as it had been for a cen- 
tury previously, ^e young Idng received from his dying father 
a kingdom compact, peaceful, powerful, and submissive to the 
slightest declaration of the sovereign’s will. The reign of Louis 
XfV. the/;ulminating era of th(j French h onarchy. “ Louis,” 
says a French ai[tlfor, “ was born with an ideal of royalty alto- 
gether Asiatic. It consisted not in conducting his armies, for he 
was not^ hei'o ; not in directing diplomatic arrangements^ for he 
^'as noi a pqlitician ; not in organising his government, for he 
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was not a statesman ; but in reigning, in sitting upon bis tbrone, 
in receiving the Jaurels of bis generis, tbe subipissions of van- 
<|uisbed nations, tbe homages of allied kings, the embasdes of 
distant monarchs, the praises of tbe universe.’*' 

During the first eighteen years of JLouis XIV.’s long rejgp, 
nulling of consequence happened affecting tbe condition of tbe 
Prencb Protestants, as it bad been fixed by Richelieu. There 
w«e various reasons lor this forbearance. The Cardinal Mazarin, 
who succeeded Richelieu as prime minister, deifired to follow up 
the policy of that great stat^man, which, as we have seen, was 
tolerant towards tJie Protestants. The intemational relations of 
Prance were likewise such as to render persecution of the Cal- 
vinists impolitic. It was the era of the civil war and Protectorate 
in #]ngland ; and the terror of Cromwell’s name wae sufficient, 
while he lived, to check the persecuting spirit of foreign govern- 
ments. The restoration of Charles II. to the throne of England 
in 1000, the marriage, in the same year, of Louis XIV. with 
Maric-Therese, daughter of Philip IV, of Spain, and the death 
of Mazarin in IGOl, Avere fatal events for French Protestantism. 
From this period we date the commencement of the persecutions 
of Louis XIV. One of the;, articles in the marriage-contract 
of Louis and Marie -Therese, Avas the extirpation ol hei'esy in 
France. The zeal of the Catholic clergy, long suppressed, now 
burst forth Avith fresh fury. France, divided into two religions, 
was universally compared by them to the household of Abraham, 
in Avliich Hagar shared the honours due alone to Sarah ; and the 
monarch Avas solicited to imitate the conduct of the patriarch, 
and drive out the bondAVoman and her son. 

On Mazarin’s death in 1661, Louis XIV., now about twenty- 
three years of age, avowed his intention of thenceforth governing 
alone. His ideas of his oAvn power were of the most absolute 
character, as may be judged from his celebrated saying, “Z’rtoJf, 
c*est vioU ” — “ The state, that is me /” On Mazarin’s death, the 
young monarch assumed the entire administration of affairs 
into iiis own hands. One of his first acts was to dismiss Fou- 
qiiet, Avho had acted as superintendent of finance under Ma- 
zariii, and appoint in his room the celebrated Colbert, Vhose 
strict economy soon restored order and prosperity to the revenue. 
Colbert Avas a Protestant ; hut his appointment •did not proceed 
from favour to his religious opinions. On the contrary, Louis 
began to manifest the most rooted dislike to the Protestants. 
The first distinct exhibition of tlys dislike ii^ practice, was the 
appointment of a commission to ascertain the number of^cborches, 
schools, and burying-groiinds possessed by the Protestanfis, in 
order to reduce strictly within the legal limi^ fixbd by the 
Edict of JS antes. This proved a great hardship to the Calvinists. 
Many chapels, which had been erected in consequence of the 
increase of the Protestant population, were suppressed, ^ having 
no legal rightj elementaiy schools for the young. wereTlikewise 
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woliibited, because, tbough evidentljr implied by the E^ct 
i^antes, th^ were not expressly stipulated ^br in its provi- 
sions. By a Btri^^t application of the letter of the Edict/f^s 
whole spirit was violated, and the Protestants subjected to the 
icost gailii^ superintendence. The slightest irreverence on the 
part of a Protestant to the ceremonies of the Catholic reli^ph 
was punished with rigour; and aU* liberty of speech was vir- 
tually denied to the Cdvinistic preachers. A multitude of ve£i^ 
tious edicts wei^*'passed, which reminded the Protestants of their 
inferior position in the state. Their clergy were forbidden to 
walk with their gowns on, to pray or address the people in the 
open air at funerals, or to mention the Church of ^me in their 
discourses with any other qualidcation than that of Catholic, 
Protestant notaries were forbidden to mention the Refor&ed 


Church without prefixing the word pretended” to the liame^ 
under a penalty for eveiy omission or the word. It was fbr- 
bidden to Calvinists to bury their dead after six o’clock in 
the morning, and before six in the evening, in imring and 
summer ; after eight in the morning, and before four in the 
evening, in autumn and winter. It was forbidden to Protes- 
tant congregations to sing in their churches during the pas- 
sage of the holy sacrament. These, and many other such-likC 
enactments, were passed between the years 1662 and 1668. A 
still more direct blow at Protestantism was the abolition, ill 
1669, of the Chamber of the Edici^Vk boai*d invested with 
the charge of seeing the Edict of Nantes faithfully observed. 
The Protestants, foreseeing the impending persecution, began to 
leave France, and seek a refuge in other countries. The monarch 
tried to check the stream of emigi'ation by a law punishing 
emigrants with death. The effort, however, was vain; family 
after family took leave of their native coasts, and went into exile. 
Those who remained in France, especially such as occupied 
stations of trust or importance, were under great temptations to 
abjure the Protestant faith. The king had declared his intention 
to “ employ only good Christians in public situations,” by which 
he n\^ant Roman Catholics. Accordingly, many Protestants 
were ejected from their places in the public seiwice, and the royal 
patronage was carefully withheld from all who w^ere not Catho- 
lics. On the o\her hand, the most tempting encouragements 
were held out to such as should set a public example by abjuring 
their Protestant tenets. In this worx of conversion Louis wtis 


assisted by the grand geniuo of Bossuet, whose sermons and 
publicditians, the production of a powerful intellect and a fervid 
soul, realjy shook the attachment of many minds to Protestant- 
ism, and dragged t^em over to the Church of ^ome. Influenced 
partly by courth' motives, and partly by the arguments and 
controversies of !Uossuet and his associates with their Protestant 
Q^onei^fs, ma^ of the first houses of France, as those of Bouilr 
Coligny,’ Rohan, and Sully, abandoned Protestantism. It 


It 
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was xxo% uncommon for an intending^ convert of rank' to invite 
le^ing, Protestant clergyman to meet some leading Catho- 
de in his house, fhere to debate respecting their differences, as if 
to, satisfy the mind of their host which religion was the prefer- 
'fible— the host having long ago determined the matter for him- 
self • 

rrhese theological controversies, and the ^secutipn of the 
Piotestants which acQomnaiHed them, were mterrimted by the 
breaking out of a war witn Holland in the yean 1672. All the 
energies of Louis, and his ministers Louvois and Colbert, were 
devoted to this attempt to subjugate Holland. Scarcely/' says 
a Fi'ench historian, since the invasion of Greece by Xerxes, 
had the world seen an exhibition of force more imposing than 
that of Louis XIV. invading Holland in 1672 at the head of 
his armies and fleets, commanded by Condo, Turenne, Lux- 
embourg, and Duquesne. But scarcely,” adds he, “ since Mara- 
thon and Salamis, has the world seen a more glorious display 
of heroism than that of the Dutch people defending their liber- 
ties.” At their head appeared a young, weak-bodied, pale-faced 
prince, as yet unknown to fame, but soon to be recognised as 
the champion of European !^rotestantism — William oi Orange, 
afterwards William 111. of England. Austere, simple, and taci- 
turn, this young pale-faced stadtholder possessed a Drain such as 
had been denied to his antagonist, the haugh^ and high-born 
king of Prance. Whoever would understand the history of 
Europe in the end of the seventeenth centuiy, must have a 
picture in his mind of these two men — Louis XI V., the despot 
of France, and the patron of Catholicism ; and William of Orange, 
the republican stadtholder, and the protector of Protestantism. 

The war with Holland was brought to a conclusion by the 
peace of Nimeguen in 1678. Louis now turned his attention 
to his own kingdom, and again his bigoted dislike to the 
Calvinists began to display itself in persecution. A monarch 
with Oriental ideas of his own power, totally ignorant of any 
except palace-life, and accustomed to see his Protestant courtiers 
become Catholics to please him, had no conception of the diffi- 
culty of forcing a nation’s conscience, no belief that the coftimon 
people had a conscience at all. His resolution to abolish Protes- 
tantism in his kingdom was encouraged by Letellier, his chancel- 
lor, and Louvois, his secretary-of-war, as well as by his mistress. 
Jtladame de Maiiitenon — a name conspicuous in the history of 
those times. ^ ^ • 

The persecution was recommenced with new vigour, i)eci'ee 
after dea*ee was issued against the Protestants. One of these 
decrees excluded Brotestants^from all the royal farms* another 
fixed the age for the voluntary conversion of children of Pro- 
testant parents at seven years. Excited by the priests, mobs rose 
in the towns, attacked the Protestant places of worship, slid made 
bonfires of the de^s, seats, and Bibles ; corpses wej'e dilinterred 
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$t(M tlie Protestant burying-gronnds, and thrown into the 
; and Protestant elergrnien were imprisoned or banished &a 
the slightest prete:Lt. The death of Colbert^ in IQSQ, removed the 
last otetacle to the^'progress of these severities. Two millions of, 
people were virtually put beyond the pale of the laws— denied 
liber^ of conscience at home, and yet prohibited^ on pain^f 
death, from going into exile. The crowning act oi persecution 
was the employment of the famous dragonnades, or invasiona^of 
the Protestant pl’ovinces by troops of dragoons, charged with the 
task of forcing the conversion of the inhabitants to the Catholic 
faith. The following is the account of these dragonnades, given 
by a French historian ; and our readers will doubtless be struck 
by the similarity of many of the scenes described, to those which 
were enacted in Scotland by the dragoons of Charles II. at^the 
time of the persecution : — “ Louvois did not venture at once upon 
a general dragonnade. He commenced by isolated and progres- 
sive attempts, as if to habituate himself, the king, and tne coun- 
try to such measures. Encouraged by the success which he 
obtained over the peasants of Navarre, he caused the frontiers of 
the kingdom to be closed, and, putting his troops in motion, 
commenced a general dragonnade. From Bearn, the cradle of 
Fi'ench CalviniKsm, the dragonnade advanced roaring towards the 
valley of the Garonne, and ascended its tributaries the Dordogne, 
the Lot, the Tarn, the canal of Languedoc, towards the Cevennes. 
All kinds of troops were employed in this service ;• but the dra- 
goons — whether from their more brutal zeal, pr their more glaring 
uniform — obtained the honour of giving it its name. The day 
before their amval, the civil and ecclesiastical authorities of the 
town or village assembled the Protestant inhabitants, and in a 
harangue, the usual peroration of which was a threatening an- 
nouncement of the aimed force which was at hand, signiJied to 
them llie irrevocable resolution of the king. The terrified people 
were sometimes converted by unanimous acclamations. Educated 
persons signed a confession of faith ; the mob simply said, ‘ I 
conform,’ or cried out ‘Ave Maria,’ or made the sign of the 
cross^ In some towns conversion offices were established, where, 
after the names of the converts were inscribed, there was delivered 
to them, on the back of a playing-card, a certificate which was 
to protect them* from the soldiery. The people of Nismes called 
this card the mark of the' beast — the expression of a profound, 
truth ; for what else is a man who, to preserve his animal and 
iHortal being*, abdicates his ^.hoiight, his soul, his celestial and 
inamori-aknature ? 

The ^soldiers then entered the village with drawn sabi*es and 
mteskets erect*. Their first attempt was to Stagger the fidelity 
of the clergymai ;* if he resisted, he was driven from the town, 
that his^ example might not restrain the flock. After him, they 
tried ti, seduce the notables of the place. At Montauban, the 
Bishop Nesmond called before the intendant, De BoufHers, the 
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Baxona Maazae, Yicoze^ Montbeton, &;c. The lacquem coneealed 
behind the door, i^ddenly fell upon the noblemen, ana thxew them 
down, so as to make them kneel ; and while they were strugghn^ 
with the valets, the prelate made the sign the cross upon 
them, and the Wsiness was over. Meanwhile the citizeoflo azi^d 
ocgamon people were the pey of a licentious soldieiy, whose 
excesses would have put to«the blush a horde of Tartafs. After 
loiricin^ up their victims in doscts, the dragoons threw out the 
magnificent furniture into the street, stalled thelPdiorses in splen- 
did halls, ofTered them buckets of milk and wine to drink, and 
for litter gave them wool, cotton, silk, and the dnest Rolled 
lace. If their host, or rather their victim, still held out, they 
dragged him from his condnement, and sometimes suspended 
him in a well; sometimes tying his hands and feet crosswise at 
his back, hoisted him up by a pulley, with his face down, like a 
chandelier, let him fall on his face, and then hauled him up to 
let him fall again ; sometimes stripping him entirely naked, they 
forced him to turn the spit, and, while he was cooking their re- 
past, amused themselves Avith pinching his skin and scorching 
his hair ; sometimes they compelled him to hold in his clenched 
hand a burning coal during the repetition of a Avhole paternoster. 
But tiie most intolerable punishment was the deprivation of 
sleep. Sometimes they sola sleep to their victim at ten, twenty, 
or thirty crowns an hour. By the time that the poor wretch 
began to slumber, the fatal hour stinick, and they awoke him with 
their drums. Many women, seized in their fight by the pains 
of childbirth, were delivered in the w^oods. Their sex, in general, 
had more to suf’er than ours ; because to a nature more delicate 
and modest, they joined a more lively faith and greater con- 
stancy. Young mothers, tied to the posts of their beds, were 
oifered the cruel alternative of abjuring, or seeing their infants 
die of huhger before their eyes. Some yielded, that they might 
give their babes suck — touching feebleness of a mother, sacri- 
ficing, as she conceived, her own eternal salvation to the daily 
wants of her child, trusting in the infinite mercy of God, alone 
capable of understanding and rewarding the act. 

“ From Versailles, Lduvois watched, directed, stimillatAi the 
dragonnade, and scolded the less active intendants as the pro- 
prietor of a farm scolds his lazy reapers. ‘ His majesty,^ he 
wrote to them, ‘ wishes you to push to the last extremity those 
who will have the stupid glory of being the las't to give up their 
religion.’”* ^ • 

These severities had in some degree the effect intended. #Whole 
towns and districts professed their conversion to the Catholic 
faith. The prisons and dudgeons were full of s^cusdnts, who 

* s 

* Histoire des Pasteurs dii Desert By M. Peyrat. An ablij work, to 
which we are indebted for much of the iidbrmation contained ij^the pre- 
&(»it tract 
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were treated with the most barbarous cruelty. Seven hundreii 
Protestant churches were suppressed throughou]; France^, and tli& ' 
dergymen separated from their flocks and driven into exile: 
Xiouis bad no doubt but that the last remains of Huguenoti&na 
would soon be destroyed in his kingdom — ^that he would sooO) 
reign over a population united in one faith. Ali*eady he 
receiving the flatteries and praises of his courtiers for the suocesa 
of his schemes; already he was hailed by the Jesuits as the de- 
stroyer of heresyt One measure alone remained to be adopted to 
make his triumph complete ; namely, the Revocation of the Edict 
(f Nantes, The previous persecutions, the edicts against the Pro- 
testants during the last twenty years, and the dragonnades, had 
been merelypreliminary to this nnal stroke, which descended, in 
the shape oi a royal ordonnanccj in the month of October 1685, 
By this ordonnance all assemblies of any kind for the exercise of 
Protestant worship were prohibited; and all the Protestant clergy 
who should continue obstinate in their opinions were ordered ‘to 
quit France within fifteen days, under the penalty of being sent 
to the galleys. The only part of France to which these regula- 
tions Old not apply was Alsace, which was under the protectioa 
of a special treaty. , 

Fifteen hundred cler^’ymen left the country. Most of them 
took refuge in Holland and Germany. The people, unable to 
bear separation from their pastors, followed them into exile f 
and immediately after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
the emiffration, which had been going on for twenty years, 
increased to such a degree as to attract the attention of govern- 
ment. The emigrants were forced to adopt innumerable pre- 
cautions, and to run innumerable risks, in order to effect their 
escape. Travelling in all manner of disguises, and by the 
most unfrequented routes, they endeavoured to reach the fron- 
tier, or some seaport where they misrht embark for a foreign 
laud. ‘‘ Great ladies, whose satin dippers hod never before 
touched the grass, now travelled thirty, forty, or fifty leagues in 
clogs behind the mule of their guide, whose wife or daughter 
they passed for. Gentlemen tried to pass rolling wheelbarrows, 
carryifig bales, or driving an ass or pigs; others adopted the cos- 
tume of a sportsman, with a giin and dog ; others that of a pil- 
grim, with long beard, staff, and rosary in hand, and their breast 
ornamented with shells.” \Slthin a quarter of a century, about 
600, tKM) Protestants had quitted France, and dispersed themselves 
over the w'hoki wprid. As ^r as India and America French 
refu^e«^ ivight be found. In the backwoods of America the 
savwe Indians received, with kindness and respect, the white 
strajgers,*^" who were without a heme, becatise they had wor- 
shipped the Great tSpirit.” The northern states of Europe, how- 
ever, were the principal resort of the emigrants. Everywhere 
they wej^ welcomed; subscriptions were made for their relief, 
lands appropriated to them, and residences provided for them. 
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j 'W'ere man;^ little Fmich colonies planted in variotw of the * 
liern couutiies of Europe in the end of the seventeenth cen- 
In'Iiondon; Berlin, and Amsterdam, whole streets were^ 
oc&jjiied by emigrant Fi'ench Protestants. N«p was the hospi- 
tal!^ with which they were treated without a recompense. 
Wherever they went, they carried with them new branches of 
msflnfacturc which France had hitherto moiiopolised ; and many 
est^lishments for stocking-making, silk-dyeing, glass-Sblowing, 
&c.^now flourishing in the towns of northern, Europ^ were 
founded by the refugees whom the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes drove from their homes. Among the expelled clei^- 
metu too, were many men of ability and learning, who founded 
academies, or pursued a litemy career in the countries where 
Xhfiy^took refuge. 


!r£RSECT7TIOK8 IVt LANGUEDOC AND DAUPIIINY— THE FIRST 

* PASTORS OP THE DESERT. 

Prmce was by no means cleared of Protestantism by the 
severities of l^ouis and his ministers. The half million who had 
gone into exile were but a fraction of the Protestant population, 
and the leaven still remained, fermenting throughout all the pro- 
vinces of France. True, whol^ towns and districts had abjured 
their faith, and professed themselves Catholics— driven to this 
extremity by the teiTors of the dragonnade. It might indeed 
have appeared at first sight that Louis, in thundering his royal 
decree over the kingdom, had performed a, miracle — had put 
down Protestantism at once and for ever. The revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes was followed by a stifling balm ; and if any 
Protestants continued in France, they scarcely dared to breathe. 
But a tremendous reaction ensued. The pretended converts to 
Catholicism were seized with the horroi’s of remorse. Many of 
them, when partaking of the sacrament for the first time accord- 
ing to the Romish form, spat out the wafer, or went into fits. 
Others continued Catholics for a lime ; but wh(‘n attacked by 
illness, or when death approached, they returned to their former 
faith, testifying all the agonies of a restless conscience. In a shoH 
time it became evident that Protestantism was far from btiugi 
extinct in France. As* in Scotland after the passing of the act of 
conformity, meetings for worship began to be hfld, at first in 
private houses and secretly, afterwards in the fields and more 
openly. Protestant clergymen, both Frenchmen and foreigners — 
either such as had never gone into exile, or such as ]^ad been ih- 
duced to return by a noble and chivMrous senst^of duty— went 
about through the country preaching and administering the 
ordinances of religion according to the Protestant form. lAll the 
exertions of the authorities, mnitary and civil, Xo pul down these 
conventicles were of no avail. ' 

The stronghold of French Protestantism was the Cerennes 
—the name givext to an irregular tract of very mount^tinous 
62 . ■ » . 
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eountrj, extending from the Pyrenees to the Alps, a distance of 
about three hundred miles. Of this extensive distnct^ howler, 
^the part which is principally famed as having be^ th^ scene, of 
the war of the Camisards, is that which constituted formerly the 
eastern half of the province of Languedoc, and which, according 
the present system of geographical division, would includ^he 
four departments of Ardeche, Lozefe, Gard, and H^fault. ^he 
population of this part of France may have amounted, at th^late 
of the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, to about 300,000, of 
whom nearly one-half were Protestants. In the natives of Lower 
Languedoc might be discerned ti^aces of Oriental blood, derived 
from the Jews and Arabs who haunted the shores of the GuhT of 
Lyons during the middle ages. The Cevenols of the norths 
again, were a brave, simple, and hardy mountain race, anil 
most to a man Protestant. Their occupations were partly agri- 
cultural and pastoral, partly manufactunng. Hye, and chestnuts 
boiled in milk, were their principal fare. In the summer they 
/ed cattle ; in the winter, when the snow lay on the hills, they 
remained in their houses, weaving coai*se serges, for which they 
found a market at the town of Mende. 

The fastnesses of the Cevennes afforded a refiige for the per- 
sectited Protestants of the neighbouring provinces. During the 
dragonnade in Languedoc, many of the Huguenots fied to these 
mountains to escape the fury of the soldieiy ; in fact all the 
enthusiastic Protestantism of Languedoc was hei-e cooped up and 
concentrated. The nature of the country — a maze of mountains, 
rocks, and forests, in many places savage and rugged in the ex- 
treme — defied all the attempts which were made to submit it to 
the process of purgation which the rest of France, and especially 
Languedoc, had experienced. 

About the time of the revocation of the Edict of Naiites, a new 
intendant or governor was appointed to the province of Lan- 

f uedoc. This was Nicolas de Jjamoignon de Baville, Count de 
aunai-Courson, Baville was bom at Paris in 1648, and be- 
longed to a family of jurists, whose spirit of antipathy to the 
church and the nobility he inherited. Able, active, anci indefa- 
tigifole, ambitious and imperious, he was a devoted disciple of 
Richelieu, in as far as anxiety to strengthen the royal power at 
the expense of the other interests in the state was concerned. 
Desirous of being absolute in his province, he procured the 
appointment of his brother-in-law, the Count de Broglie, to the 
office nwlita^ commandant of the province under him — 
being a savage solmei*, and a man of too little ability to 
become his rival. 

Like' the (pirates so famous in tl^e history cof the Scottish perse- 
cution under C^aVles II., the new clergy appointed to succeed the 
exiled Protestant pastors of Fr^ice were men little calculated to 
recoup end the religion of which they were the representatives. 
This nad the effect" of increasing the fondness of the Cevenols 
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for the illegal cony^ticlea which thejr had begun to hold for 
Prot^tant worshiu in their houses, or in the desert, as, in theiji' 
S(?riptural phraseology, they termed the solityy jplaces among 
the hills. Kor were preachers wanting. The parting prediction 
of their exiled pastors, that God would not leave them withouir 
^e^herds, but that out of the mouths of babes and mcklings 
he would teach them his tfu^b, seemed to be instant^meousTy 
fuliSilcd. A new race of preachers rose up, illitQi^te and rude, 
but powerful in their native force and their new-born enthu- 
siasm. Leaving their ploughs or their looms, men with hard 
hands and sunburnt faces stood up before the crowds who ga- 
thered to hear them, and acted the part of preachers and ex- 
pounders of the Scriptures, The most celebrated of these rustic 

S rea^hers was Vivens, a woolcai*der of Valleraugue. Some stu- 
ents of theology likewise joined them. Round these preachers 
congregations of men, women, and children gathered ; and from 
morning till night, nothing was' heard in the desert but the 
*groans and sobbmgs of excited spirits, mingled with prayer and 
psalm-singing. 

When intelligence of these proceedings in the Cevennes 
reached court, it was believed tiiat some of the Protestant pas- 
tbrs must have returned from their exile. Louvois instantly 
issued a declaration, condemning every such pastor to death ; all 
those who held communication with him to punishment — the men 
to the galleys, and the women to perpetual imprisonment j and 
the houses in which pastors lodged to destruction. Rewai'ds 
were likewise offered for the apprehension of the preachers. New 
bodies of dragoons were quartered in the district, by whom several 
field-meetings were surprised and dispersed — the fugitives being 
slashed down with sabres, some of them hanged from trees, and 
others reserved for public trial. The first preacher wdio fell a 
victim was Falcrand Key, executed at Reaucaire in the begin- 
ning of 1686. These efforts failing, Baville even condescended 
to negotiate w'ith the Cevenola, and to make an agreement with 
Vivens, in the name of his brother preachers, promising to allow 
them to go into exile, and cany their property with tlaem. 
Divided into three bodies, the preachers left the Cevennes. 
Having thus purged the population of what he considered the 
insurrectionary leaven, Baville prepared to prevent any further 
outbreaks in the Cevennes. An army of about 40,000 men was 
distributed, in a judicious manner, through Lan^edocj the 
officers appointed to command tht? regiments^ posted in the 
Cevennes were chosen* from the recent converts to CathbliJism, 
whose zeal was naturally most savage and unhesitating) roads 
were begun through the mountains, to render Ijiem hccessible to 
horse and artillery ; and three forts were erected, "^one at Nismes, 
one at Alais, and one at St Hippolyte. « 

Tlie years 1687 and 1688 passed in tolerable quiet. TheX^e- 
nols and the other French Protestants spemed overawed, aqd 
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were carefiil to hold their illegal meetings secretly. The greet 
Jiiajoriry of their cleigy had sought refuge Holland, where 
tlAey omciated as pastors to their fellow-exiles, engaged in theou 
logical and literary pursuits, and correspondea, as occaeioti 
lOinu'ed, with their friends in France. 

The year 1688 is remarkable in the history of Europe arf 
the date of the English revolutioiii. This event — the acoee- 
sibn of Williain of Orange, thd protector of European Fro- 
teatantism, td''the throne of Great Britain — was hailed at the 
time with universal enthusiasm by the Protestants of the con- 
tinent. Among the exiled pastors in Holland especially it 
produced the .utmost excitement ; it seemed to them the hai^ 
hinger of better days for France. The fervid soul of one of 
them, Peter Jurieu, seized upon the event as the prelude to 
the downfall of Antichrist foretold in the book of Revelation. 
?y a calculation applied to the eleventh chapter" of that book, 
he had some time before concluded that the death of the ktio 
witnesses there mentioned was a pr^hetical allusion to the rb- • 
vocation of the Edict of Nantes. The three days and a half, 
during which the bodies of the witnesses were to lie unburied, 
being interpreted, as usual, to mean three years and a half, 
it appeai*ed to him that as the death of the witnesses, or the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes, took place in October 1685, 
their resurrection, or the triumph of French Protestantism, 
must happen in April 1689. So confident was he in the ti*nth 
of his views, that ne published them in 1686, under the title of 
^‘Tlie Accomplishment of the Prophecies, or the Approaching 
Peliverance of the Church.” The book caused an immediate 
aensation. The Catholic leaders replied both by ridicule and 
serious refutations. On the general spirit of the time the book 
fell like a spark among inflammable gas. Its notions spread like 
wildfire among the persecuted Protestants of France, stimulating 
all the excitable minds to a pitch of fervour which had some- 
thing in it of the grand and supernatural. The Spirit of God, 
dt was believed, had again descended on the earth, and the times 
of prophecy had revived previous to the final triumph of the 
Protestant faith. Since the time of Voltaire,” says M. Peyrat, 
by way of pi^eface to his narrative of those strange excitements 
and flights of the mind which form so remarkable a feature in 
the history of the Camisard persecutions, “ it is difficult for one 
|Bo speak of prophecies and prodigies without provoking sarcasm 
and derisioh. JVeverthelesg,” he adds, “ ecstacy is incontestably 
a reili sCate of the human mind. Abnormal and unusual as it is 
at the present d.iy, it was quite common in the infancy of the 
human spenies in the firat ages ^f the world. Now the Refor- 
mation by Lutlvi' produced in the modem world a violent irrup- 
tion of tlie old Hebrew or Asiatic spirit. The laws, customs, lan- 
guagi', and imoges of the infant wond wei*e revived ; and it would 
seem as if 4;he susceptibility to ecstacy had revived also.” Be 
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4u& as it may, there can be no doubt that extraordinaiy danger 
or aulieriii^ has the effect of changing and enlarging human 
nature ; ot stimulating the human emotion, spirit, imagination, 
or whatever we choose to call it, to a pitch which, in the 
calm routine of civilised life, we We no experience. Without 
bearing this in mind, it is impossible for any one to understand* 
the nistory of such religioua, persecutions as those of the Scot^ 
ti5hi> Covenanters, or the French Camisards, or indeed to under- 
stand any imjportant period of history whatever. 

Nowhere did Jurieu’s book produce such effects as in Dau- 
phiny — the province contiguous to Langu’edoc. Kindled by it 
into a state of ecatacy, an old man named Du Serre not only 
began to prophesy himself, but founded a school of prophets. 
Jhesconta^on spread, as if carried by the atmosphere, and in a 
short time the whole province was tilled with rumoui's of pro- 
phecies, apparitions, angelic visits, Sec, *‘The first instance of 
these imagined celestial appearances,” says M. Peyrat, was in 
1^8, in tne neighbourhood of Castres in Languedoc. A little 
girl of Capelle, about ten years of age, saw one day, when keep- 
ing cows, an angel resembling a child in figure, and clothed in 
white. It came out of a bush, and, advancing to the young 
sbepbei'dess, said, * My sistei', t descend from heaven to forbid 
you, in the name of the Lord Jesus, from going to the mass.’ It 
then withdrew, and disappeared among the bushes. The little 
damsel returned home, and related the miraculous vision. The 
news spread from village to village. From Viane, from Lacaune, 
and all round about, the people ran to Capelle to sec the shep- 
herdess, and to ask her about the apparition. ' The child told the 
Story with simplicity. The people relieved in the reality of the 
miracle, and, accorcung to tne orders of the angel, deserted the 
churches. The priests, raising a cry of alarm, made the sub- 
deputy, Barbeyrao, arrest the young prophetess. She was sent 
to a convent of Sommieres, at the foot of the Cevennes. But 
after her departure, the miraculous appearances continued in the 
district of Castres.” 

This was in Languedoc : in Dauphiny the ecstacy reached 
to still greater heights. “ Of the disciples of Du Serre, fiiree 
young shepherds, of eight, fifteen, and twenty years of age re- 
spectively, named Bompart, Mazet, and Pascalin, .became distin- 
guished above the rest, '^ey presided over assemblies, caOed 
apostates to account, preached, baptised, married, advised the 
people, and exercised all the funqjtions of the fathers of the 
church. They were put in prison ; but were immbdiately^ej^aced 
by a multitude of other ecstatics, of whom the chief were Isabella 
Yiucent and Gabriel Astier. ^The former, common^ cabled the 
BeautUMl Isahdktf was the daughter of a wed^cainer of Saou. 
Forced by poverty to leave her father’s house, she went, at about 
ten years of age, to reside with a relation, a labourer, who made 
her keep his cattle. A stranger came one day into the shet^fold, 
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peached, aud left her, at pai'tin^, the spirit of prophecy. She 
began to praack and npith such success, that her name became 
jknowa over all Dauphiny; as far as Geneva, and even in Holland. 
Towards the en^of May 1689, the desire to see the young shep- 
herdess, of whom such marvels were reported, induced an advocate 
«^Qf Grenoblei by name Oei'lan, to visit her abode. He entered, 
and asked something to drink, as if wearied W his long iouitiey. 
While she served him with a cup of water, he observed her at- 
tentively. Hjgi* figure was small and slender ; her face irregular, 
thin, and brown^ by the weather ; her forehead large, with 
great black eyes of a sweet expression, and level with the head. 
"My sister,’ said he. ‘ blessed be God, who has permitted me to 
see and hear you, tnat I may be strengthened in the faith, and 
i^eive the consolations of his persecuted children.’ ^ Be wel- 
come,’ she replied : ^ this evening I shall preach to some or our 
brethren f^sembled in the mountain.’ She went out about dusk, 
accompanied by two young girls and twenty peasants, who fol- 
lowed with the advocate of Grenoble. She walked very fast, 
although the I’oad was rough, and the night dark. A numerous 
assembly waited her. ‘ Of myself,’ she said, ^ I am unable to 
raeak; out,’ continued she, falling on her knees, ^do thou, oh 
God. loosen my tongue, if it be ‘thy good pleasure, that I may 
be aule to procLiim thy word, and console thine afflicted people.’ 
Porthwith,” says the narrator, ^^the spirit seized her. She 
offered up a long prayer. I thought I heard some angel speak- 
ing. After the prayer, she made them sing a psajm, aud raised 
it nerself melodiously; then she preached from the text — ^If 
any man ehall say unto yon, Lo 1 here is Christ, or there, believe 
it not.’ She delivered a discourse so excellent, so pathetic, 
with such holy boldness and such zeal, that one was almost 
com]ielled to believe that she had something in her above human. 
She uttered great lamentations for the wretched condition of the 
Protestants of France, who were in the dungeons, in the galleys, 
in the convents, and in exile. She promised, in the name of God, 
forgiveness, peace, blessing, and eternal joy to those who did not 
reject the fatherly solicitations of his goodness ; she promised 
als^ with precision and earnestness, the re-estublishmeut of true 
religion in the kingdom.” “ Isabella,” adds M. Pe 3 Tat, “ could 
not read, and therefore quoted Scripture from memory. She 
preached in French. Her language was wonderfully pure, well 
connected, pathetic, and adorned with biblical images. Her in- 
ajjfiration came with such abundance and fury, that the words, 
, like a stream long dammed up, escaped impetuously from her 
lips, ^flefived for spme time with astonishing volubility, then 
slackezipd, and even towards the conclusion became cmhai'rosaed. 

At last Hhe in^endant BouchuJ^who traced out eveiy where 
the pr(q)hets of T)auphiny, caused the young prophetess of Saou 
to be arrested. ‘ Here I am, sir,* said she to him ; ‘ you can put 
me toi^ath. God will raise up others, who will say finer things 
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than I.’ She was confined in the prisons of the general' hospital " 
of Grenoble.”* . 

"The other prophht of Bau^iny before^mentioxied was Gabriel 
Astier, a labourer, about twenty-two years o&age. Altogether 
of a more sombre and melanenolic genius than the pro^etess 
Isabella, his preaching was attended with greater ejccitemenf 
ana disturbance of the peace. Various bloody engagements 
tooV place between his followers and the troops sent into the 
Vivarais by Mville and Broglie. Many of the insurgents were 
taken alhre, and hanged. Ghibriel, however, contrived for a 
whole year to ehlde pui'suit. At last, in the spring of 1690, he 
was recognised in the town of Montp^er taken, and broken on 
the wheel. 

Saarcely was the insurrection in the Vivarais suppressed, when 
the Cevennes caught the blaze. It will he remembered that, in 
the year 1086, Baville entered into an agreement with a number 
of itinerant preachers, at the head of whom was Francois Vivens, 
promising them free exit from Prance. Owing to B&ville’s 
treachery, Vivens and a body of his companions were conducted 
into Spain, from which they escaped with difficulty to Holland. 
Suddenly, in the beginning of 1689, Vivens reappeared in the 
Cevennes, He was about twenty-six years of age, of small 
stature, and lame, but robust and energetic. The Cdvenols 
gathered round him, and the field-meetings, which, since 1686, 
had been almost discontinued, again became common. 

Vivens was soon joined by a coadjutor illustrious in the histoiy . 
of the Oe.misards. This was Claude Brousspn, a man of good 
family, who had practised as an advocate at Nismcs, had gone 
into exile in Lausanne in 1683, and had since that time been 
actively engaged in the communications which the persecuted 
Protestants of his native countiy were holding with William of 
Orange j but who now, moved by a sudden impulse of self- 
devotion and enthusiasm, returaed to France to lead the life of 
a jirophet of the desert, leaving his wife and child in Switzer-r 
land. After being ordained by Vivens and Gabriel, he com- 
menced his labours. Already forty-three years of age, he aban- 
doned a life of ease and security for one of toil, dangei'J and 
suftering, To be almost always alone ; to travel in the night 
through wind, rain, and snow; to pass through the midst of 
soldiers or robbers ; to sleep in woods on the bare ground, on r, 
couch of grass, or of dried leaves ; to dwell iii caves, in barns, in 
shepherds" huts ; to glide furtively into a town os village, and 
when received into a pious house, not even to be able to, cs^*ess at 
the fii^side the little ones of his generous host, lest their innocent 

E rattle should betray him to the neighbours j to be discovered in 
is retreat, and surrounded by soldiers ; to liide^n lofts, in wells, 
or to cheat the troops by going boldly up to them, and sending 

* llistoire dcs Poateors du DOsert, by M. Peytftt. 
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them after some officious friend, -who exposed himself to afford 
his pstor time to escape ; to wallc about in^ disguise ; to pas» 
sentinels, imitating the extreve^nces of a madman or the tricks 
of a moiintebahki; to endure fatigue, cold, heat, hunger, pain, 
abandonment, solitude, and finalty the scaffold-such was the 
ordinary life of a pstor of the desert Brousson,’^ continues^. 
Peyrat, ** preached regularly three or four times a-^eek, sosie- 
thnea every day, and even several tsmes in one day ; besides which 
there were baptisms, mamages, and funerals to be celebrated ; 
models of prayer and rules of piety to be dictated to the little 
churches, that, aftei* his departure, they might be able to continue 
their i*eligiou8 services without a pastor. This man, sweet and 
affectionate by disposition, never addressed his rustic auditories 
except bv the appellation of sheep and doves. He aftervmrds 
published, under the title of ^Mystic Manna of the Desert,’ 
some of his ‘ sermons preached in France, in deserts and caves, 
during the years 1690, 1091, 1692, and 1693.’ They are homilies, 
adapted to the wandering flocks to whom they were addressed : 
their style, simple, negligent, plain, but impregnated with senti-^ 
ments of infinite sweetness and gentleness, is like a vessel of 
common clay-ware filled with mil^ and honey.” 

fiaville’s utmost activity was exeiled to suppress this new outo 
hrealj^ of Protestantism in the Cevennes, and especially to secure 
the apprehension of the prophets Vivens and Brousson. The 
movement was indeed becoming formidable. The energetic 
Vivens had entered into a correspondence with the Duke of 
Schomberg, inviting him to make a descent upon Languedoc 
witli ten thousand men. The plan was discovered by mcvans of 
a billet Avhicli Vivens had written to Schombei^, and which fell 
into Baville’s hands. This i*edoubled the exertions of the inten- 
dant to get possession of the person of the insurrectionary pro- 
phet. He was at length tracked to a cavern situated in a valley 
between Anduze and Alais. At the mouth of this cavern Vivens 
himself was shot; and two companions who were with him, 
Carriei'e and Capieu, died on the scaffold. Brousson now re- 
mained almost the last prophet of the Cevennes. At lengthy 
hunted from place to place, weakened in body, and requiring 
rest, Brousson left the Cevennes for a time, to revisit his family 
aljf Lausanne. Again, in the year 1695^he returned to France, 
and employed himself in preaching secretly to the Protestants 
of^fferent provinces ; and again he w^ obliged to quit it. 

Meanwhitei France was iucthe most wretcned condition ima- 
^^bl%. ^Persecution, war, and exorbitant taxation were produc- 
. tlieir effects. In Languedoc especially were these calami- 
. wpielt. ^ For|y thousand natives bq.d emigrated, and lai’ge tracts 
r^'coujitry wei^e ^ft desert and uncultivated; The hopes, too, 
i^ioh the jPi^nch Protestants had entertained of a melioratimt 
of tfaeiidfoxidition, throi^h the instrumentali^ of William III. of 
Englana, were extinguiwed by the peace of Kyswic^^ concluded 
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m 1607. The prophecies of Jurieu were falsified ; and Louis XIV* ' 
ftiiU sat on his throne, the enemy of Protestantism, 
r-^oved by the dboountswhich readied him of the sufferings 
of his Protestant countrymen, Broussbn retuiyied to France 
the third time in 1697. He spent some time' in Dauphiny and 
La^uedoc. In the sprinj^ of 1698, he wrote to his wife — Th^ 
peiSraution'Is renewed. It ia as violent as at first. The soldk^ 
arefavagfin^ the houses, cariyki^ off the fuimiture, the* corn, and 
the cattle. They tell the mastei*s of the houses tliay are ruininff 
them to mahe them go to mass.’’ Bdville^ hearing of Brousson’s 
return, increased the reward for his apprehension to 600 louis- 
d’ors. Escaping from Languedoc, the preacher made his way to 
Pau in Bearn. "Here a letter of introduction, which he had to a 
fiiitlidul Pi'otestant, was delivered by mistake to a Catholic of the 
same name. The authorities were informed ; Brousson was seized, 
and sent back to Montpellier. At his trial, on the 4th of No- 
vember,” says M. Peyrat, the hall was crowded with church- 
men, military officers, and lawyers, anxious to see the once 
celebrated jurisconsult, now a poor pastor of the desert, about to 
die. Brousson disdained to employ in his defence the least 
orotorical artifice. He spoke ^for aoout a quarter of an hour 
with calmness and simplicity, confining himself to saying that 
he was an honest man, fearing God — a minister of the ^spel, 
who had entered France to comfort his unfortunate bretnfen.’^ 
He denied having been concenied in the conspiracy with the 
Duke of Sohomberg. He was broken on the wheel that same 
day, having been previously strangled by ,a merciful order of 
Baville. His name was long cherished by the Protestants of 
Languedoc ; and an account of his death w'as published under 
the title of “ The Martyrdom of M. de Brousson.” 

THE ECSTATICS OF THE CEVENNES— OUTBllBAK OF THE 
GREAT INSURRECTION. 

The century was now drawing to a close. Fifteen years had 
elapsed since the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and the con- 
dition of France during that period had been as we have de- 
scribed it. Hundreds of thousands of its Protestant citizens^had 
abandoned it, to seek the liberty which it denied them in foreign 
lands; and those who remained were subjected to the most 
galling persecution, forced outwardly to conform to the Catholic 
worship, and enjoying only secretly, at great risks, and atTaj'e 
intervals, the privilege of hearing tl^e gospel prqpohad by a Pro- 
testant minister. A few local insuraeotions, as we ha^e^seen, 
had broken out, but had been suppressed by the activity of the 
governors of the previnces. Jn the year 1700 all feemed over ; 
and, turning bis attention from France, Louib^as engaged in 
making preparations for the new E^opean war in whicn ho was 
involved, for the purpose of establishing the right of his*^||fuod- 
son, the Duke of Anjou, to succeed to the crown of Spain. This 
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wai^ con'tint]f^ till 1713; but scarcely had it be^uu, when the 
spirit of insurrection broke out in the Gevennes more hereefy 
than ever. . Of this sew 8trug-|fle^ to whiolf more particolatly 
the name of the jW'ar of the ^misards is applied^ we now pro^ 
ceed to give an account. 

' We have already mentioned the appearance of the spirit or 
diiease (whichever we choose to c^Jl it) of which bfoke 
out in Dauphiny and Langu^oc about the year 1689. .^^r 
disappearing £n^ a while, this spirit or disease broke out again in 
the year 1701. We will extract our account of these singular 
phenomena from M. Peyrat. “ The spirit,” he says, descended 
rarely on old persons, and never on those who were rich and 
well educated. It visited youth and indigence, misfortune, 
simple hearts, shepherds, labourers, grown-up girls, and^ven 
children. ^ The youngest child I ever saw spe& in a state of 
ecstacy,’ says Durand Page of Aubais, ‘ was a little girl of dve 
years of age, at the village of Sjiint Maurice, near Euzet ; but it 
IS known in the country that the spirit has often been poured 
out on little children, of whom some were even yet at the breast, 
and who could not speak at an age so tender, except »vhen it 
pleased God to announce his marvels by the mouth of such in- 
nocents.’ have seen,’ adds {iacques Dubois of Moiitpelliei* 

I have seen, among others, a child of five months, m its 
mother’s arms at Quissac, that spoke, with agitation and 
sobbings, distinctly, and with a loud voice, but yet with inter- 
ruptions, which made it necessary to listen attentively to hear 
certain words.’* 

“ The Cevenols reckoned four degrees of ecstacy. The first was 
colled Vm^tissemeM (warning) ; the second, le smtffle (breath) ; 
the third, la prophetic (prophecy) ; .and the fourth and highest, 
le don (the gift). They remai'ked, however, in general, of an in- 
spired person, ‘ He has received excellent gifts.’ One of the most 
extraordinary gifts was assuredly that of preaching. M. de Cala- 
don of Aulas, a man of cultivated mind, speaks thus of one of the 
preachers, a female servant named Jeanne, ^She was,’ he says, 
‘a poor, silly peasant, aged about forty years, assuredly the most 
simple and ignorant creature known in our mountains. When I 
heard that she was preaching, and preaching wonderfully, I could 
not believe a 'wiord of it ; it never entered into my conception that 
she could join four words of French together, or that she could 
have the boldness to speak in a company. Yet I have several 
times witna^sed her acquit, herself miraculously. When the 
Heav^^nly intelligence made her speak, this she ass of Balaam 
had truly a mouth of gold. Never did orator make himself 

lu rooeivilbg those statements, anC some winch follow, our readers 
rjHast exeroi^ tliifir own diseretion. It is absolutely necessary to mako 
< Web quMiStions as those in the text, in order to give a true idea of tlio 
fitmajm mate of feeling among the C6vcnols daring the insurrection, when 
theb^f in the miraculous nature of the ooeuireuces was universal. 
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heard as she did ; and never was auditor more attentive or more ' 
aiected than those who listened to her. It wao a torrent of 
dpquence ^ it was^a prodigy and — what I say is no exaggera- 
tion — she became all at once a totally new ^atnre, aim was 
transformed into a peat preacher.’ 

^^The number of prophets increased so rapidly, that ^ht 
th^sand Were counted in JLanguedoc the first year. Not a 
to'w, hamlet, village, or house, but had its inapir^ orktor. All 
of them assembled their congregations, and ihal^every day ; so 
that every day eight thousaim assemblies, large or small, were 
held between the Loz^re and the sea. But the number will 
appear infinite when one thinks that every prophet preached 
twice or thrice successively. When the first sermon was over^ 
it oflien happened that people who had been delayed on the road, 
or who came from distant cantons, reached the spot ; and these, 
too, must be satisfied. In going to nocturnal assemblies, the 
worshippers directed themselves to the spot by singing psalms. 
The prophet, at one of these nocturnal meetings, woula all at 
once stop, and changing his tone, inform his hearers that there 
were sqme of the faithful wandering near at hand, in the fields 
or the woods, in search of the congregation, and that, to bring 
them in, some must go out afid raise a psalm. A party would 
quit the assembly and begin singing, and in a short time after 
tliey would return with a consideraule addition of worshippers, 
wliom the singing had attracted to the spot. Nay, sometimes, 
it was said, the wanderers were guided by meteors in the sky, 
flaming forth in the direction in which tjhe conventicle was 
assembled.”* 

Tliis state of things continued for about a year, before any posi- 
tive insurrection broke out. Most of the troops which had oeen 
stationed in Languedoc were now withdi’awn to serve in Spain 
and Italy ; and Baville had not means at his command to put 
down the nuisance, as he considered the fresh outburst of fanati- 
cism among the Ccvenols to be. The priests, however, complained 
bitterly of the evil effects produced by the ecstatics ; and Baville 
did everytliing in his power to extirpate them. He made fathers 
and mothers responsible for the ecstacies of their children } and 
threatened the preachers with the punishment of death. As 
the ecstacy of the young persons was contagioujj, affecting even 
the children of good Catholics, Bitville caused them to be. con- 
fined — the boys in the prisons, and the girls in convents. As 
many ds three hundred were confined at once in the prisons 'of 
Uzes. Of the adults, many were a|}prehcnded,*and suj^ected to 
severe punishments. Daniel HaouL Tloutier, and others ^of the 
most conspicuous pi^achers, perished on the wheel or thd gibbet ; 
and scores of others were senrto the galleys. women were 

hanged by Baville'^s orders for the crime of preaching. In one 

«« 
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instance; it is said^ a woman was put* to death because, ii^ h^ 
ecstatic state, she shed teai^ of blood. can hardly 
a more horrible state of things than this-^a whcda. proTiv^ 
roused to a oonditiion of fi*antic emotion, in which rational 
was strangely mingled with diseased nervous excitement; and 4 
'governor trying to restore calm and order by hanging the ^r 
people in scores. These Cevenols w,ere not naturally more gTVffn 
to . extravagance than the rest of their countiymen ; and had ^eir 
own pastors been left among them, they would have continued, 
as they were before, a quiet, peaceable, hard-working, and pioue 
peasant population. 

A tragical occurrence hurried on the general insurrection. One 
of the most zealous instruments of t^e persecution in Languedoc 
was Francois de Langlade du Chayla, archpriest of the Cevewes^ 
The cruelties of this man had roused a general and bitter feeling 
against him among the Cevenols, and he had more than once bean 
threatened with death. In the month of July 1702, a par^ of 
Protestants, male and female, trying to make their escape from 
the Cevennes, with the intention of going into exile at Geneva, 
were seized by the soldieiy, and by the archpriest’s orders com* 
mitted to prison. On the folio wjing Sunday there was a fields- 
meeting on the mountain of Boug^, at which a prophet of the 
name of Peter Seguier preached. Alluding in his sermon to the 
unfortunate Prctestants who had been made prisoners, he de- 
clared that the Lord had commanded him to take up arms to 
deliver the caj>tive brethren, and to exteiminate that archpriest 
of Moloch.” Other preachers present followed in the same strain, 
one of them, Abraham Mazel, adding, “ Brethren, I have had A 
vision. I saw large black oxen, very fat, which were browsing 
on the plants of a garden : and a voice said unto me^ ^ Abrahanr, 
drive out these oxen and when I did not obey, the voice again 
said unto me, ^ Abraham, drive out these oxen.’ Then I drov^ 
them out. Now, as the Spirit has revealed to me, that garden 
^at’l saw is the church of God, the black oxen which wasted jX 
are the priests, and the voice which spoke to me is the Eternal, 
ordering me to drive these priests out of the Cevennes.” T]us 
parable produced its effect; and next' day fifty peasants 
twenty of them armed, and resolved to march to the archpriest’s 
residence at Pont de Montvert, to inflict vengeance upon him, and 
release such of their brethren as were confined there. ' They were 
commanded by the preacher Seguier : Mazel was also there^ and 
another prophet , called Solonpon ; and not the least enthusiastic 
among them was a mere stripling named Jean Cavalier^-ailtei^ 
wards well known over all France. 

At ten o’clock on the evening o^the 24tb of July, the arch- 
.west was sitting ^ith some ecclesiastics in his house at Pont de 
Montvert, when they heard the sound of psalmody approaching. 
They became aware that the house was surronnaed by Pro- 
testant peasants. Withdraw, you Huguenot canaille!” caieA 
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1^0 ai^hprieiit 'firom the window. Oa their refusing:, th^ guards 
§r^ ana killed oi^ of the assailants. Procuring the trunk of a 
Urge tre^' the peasants broke open the gate, and entenng the 
ZiOQse, ran to the dungeons in which the prj^oneia were con- 
iBned, and set them free. They then hre to the house. Some 
t^e ecclesiastics escaped, others were killed in the attempt. Vvt 
Chayla, in tiying to descenck from a window, fell and broke his 
thigjh. The peasants seized him, and despatched him With fifty- 
two wounds. All night they remained kneeling iQund the burn- 
ing ruins, and returning thanks to God ; in the morning they 
departed to their mountains, singing as they had come. 

" Por a week Seguier and his companions wandered through the 
^ountiy in the neighbourhood of Pont de Montvert, executing 
whnil, in their wild and bloody enthusiasm, they called the judg- 
ment of God ; putting priests to death, setting their imprisoned 
friends at liberty, and burning the houses in which they had been 
^nfined. The whole province was alarmed. Baville despatched 
Broglie to the spot After a short pursuit, the peasants were 
^ertaken and dispersed by twenty men under one of Broglie’s 
eilicers named Foul ; the prophet himself, with two others named 
Nouvel and Bonnet, were tajien, and conducted in chains to 
Florae, where they were condemned and executed* 

The other peasants who had been concerned in the arch- 
priest’s death remained concealed in caves and woods, so that 
few of them were taken. It was concluded at last that they had 
escaped from the couiitiy ; and Broglie, believing the disturlianees 
over, retired to Alais, leaving Poul, with fiome companies of 
fusiliers, among the mountains. Scarcely was he gone, when 
the peasants lert their hiding-places, reassembled, and seeing the 
impossibility of flight, resolved to coptinue the insurrection, and 
chose for their commander Laporte of Massoubeyran, a man of 
abont forty-five years of age, who had served in the army. La- 
porte forthwith assumed the title of Colonel of the Children of 
God;” and named his camp the “ Camp of the Eternal.” Freak 
recruits now came in from the country round, among the i*est 
Laporte’s nephew, Roland, and a peasant named Catinat, who 
haa been concemeid in an assassination perpetrated a fewMays 
before— that of the Baron de Saint Comes, a military commander 
noted for his cruelty to the Huguenots. The young stripling 
Cavalier, too, showed his zeal by descending to his native village 
bf Ritoute, and returning to the “ Camp of the Eternal” with 
eighteen armed youths, whom he h^d enlisted ^n the cause* *In 
all, the insurgents did not exceed a hundred and fifty, jCpder 
Laporte, they chose for their commanders Roland and a man 
named Castanet. « , , ’ 

From the middle of August to the end of Gc|ober, the Chil- 
dren of God” — sometimes in one body under the command of 
Laporte, sometimes divided into several under the comhj^nd of 
^land, Castanet, Catinat, and Cavalier— ranged, through the 
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CmnneB, inflicting vengeance^ on aucli persons as tiad mad^ 
^leanselves conspicuous in the work of persecyction, exjwUin^ th^ 
priests from their parishes, and holding field-meetings for prayei^ 
and worship amon g the moimtains. Pool and his soldiers exerted 
tiieir utmost activity to put an end to the insnn^ection ; but fpr 
a while the insurgents contrived to elude their search. At len^h, 
on the of October, a party of them, among whom was 
Laporte, were surprised ana attacked in the vall^ of Sj^nte 
Croix. Laporiie was killed, and his head, along with a number of 
others, sent in a hamper to Montpellier. 

ORGANISATION OF THE CAMISARDS — THEIR CHIEI^S— WAR 
OF 1703 — ROMANTIC CAMISAKD STOBY^ is 

Again Baville believed that the insurrection was at an tod : 
and again he was mistaken. Poland, Castanet, Catinat, and 
Cavalier, collected the dispersed troop of peasants,, and Recom- 
menced the insurrection with fresh vigour. Roland was ‘chosen 
to succeed his uncle Laporte as commander-in-chief. Of the 
various arrangements which they made for their own govern- 
ment, and the conduct of the war, M. Peyrat gives the follow- 
ing account “ The Children of ,God/^ he says, “ proceeded to 
organise themselves. Their aimy had increased considerably; 
the harvest being over, the young Cevenols took their muskets 
and hatchets, and flocked to join their friends, so that all at once 
Roland found himself at the head of a thousand men. The army 
divided itself into live cantons, as follows — the men of Fans des 
Armes, those of Upper Ceveiines, those of Aigoal, those of Lower 
Cevennes, and those of Lower Languedoc. Each canton chose 
its own chiefs, their principle of election being to choose not 
those who were most conspicuous on account of their birth, their 
fortune, or even their intelligence, but those who were most 
largely gifted with what they called th(} spirit. Thus, Roland 
was elected commander-in-chief, not as the nephew of the last 
leader, not for his services in the insurrection, not for his 
courage or military skill; but solely because he was their 
greatest prophet. The other chiefs ranked under him according 
to thfeir degrees of insjnration. The whole hierarchy, for such it 
was, consisted of a general-in-chief, generals of brigade, chiefs 
of brigade, captains, lieutenants, sergeants, corporals, and pri- 
vates. The army was divided into live legions; every legion 
into brigades of a hundred men each ; and every brigade into 
two companies of fifty.” Roland, who, as commander-in-chief, 
assumed the title*^of “ General of the Protestant troops of France 
aesembiea in the Cevennes,” w'as also special commander or briga- 
di^jIHgentral of his own legion, that of th3 canton of Lower 
Oiirennes. The Region of the Upper Cevennes chose Abraham 
and Solomon as joint commanders ; that of Aigoal, Andrew Cas- 
tanet; that of Lower Languedoc, Jean CavSier; and that of 
Fans flps Armes, Nicolas Soani. Of the five legioUs, those of 
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^land and Cavalier were the largest; a circumstaads which ' 
spiade their power preponderate. The principle of equality and fra- 
t^iaiity, however^ Ti^as recog^nised among them ; and all, whe^er 
odicers or men, addressed each other hy the^name of hr&ther. 
This, however, did not interfere with’^the exercise of due autho- 
r^t]^ Roland had a supreme council, composed of the brigadieiv 

S erais and the chiefs of brigade ; and each brigadieir-generd 
ya council, comj^sed in lil« manner of his inferiof* ofEcers. 
As prophet-King.Koland, and, under him, his liantenants, exer- 
cised reli^ouB ana military power in all its functions and rights 
— the ri^ts of life and death, of taxation, of worship, of cele- 
brating the Lord’s Shipper, baptism, marriage, and funerals,” 
Such was the singular republican organisation set up by a few 
persecuted peasants in the year 1702, m a comer of the kingdom 
of the absolute monarch, Louis Quatorze. 

Of the personal appearance and character of the two prin- 
cipal Camisard chiefs, the following is M. Peyrat’s description. 
Roland was about twenty-seven years of age, and had served in 
the anny down to the peace of Ryswick. lie was of middle sta- 
ture, of robust constitution ; his face was round, and marked with 
small-pox, but with a fine- complexion ; his eyes large, and full of 
fire ; his hair long, and of a light brown ; he was naturally grave, 
silent, imperious, and ardent under an impassive aspect. Cava- 
lier w’as scarcely seventeen, having been born in the famous year 
of the revocation at Ribaute, near Anduze. A poor peasant’s son, 
and the eldest of three children, he had been first a shepherd 
boy, and afterwards a baker’s apprentice at Anduze. To escape 
the persecutions of the cure of Ribaute, on account of his Pro- 
testantism, he fled in March 1701 to Geneva, W'here he lived for 
some time in the employment of a master baker ; but, moved by 
the promptings of the Spirit, lie returned to Languedoc, and 

S lunged, as we have seen, into the insurrection. The Camisards 
elighted to trace in this youth a resemblance to the Hebrew 
Jiavid, while he was yet a shepherd feeding the flocks of his 
father Jesse. He was fair, well made, of small stature, but 
robust ; his neck was short, his face wore the colour of health, 
his eyes were blue and quick, his head was large, and from it 
an abundance of flowing locks descended on his shoulders. 

After having completed their arrangements, the army of the 
Children of God separated, each of the five legions going to it? 
owm canton, and tnere continuing its violent work — putting 
obnoxious persons to death, expeljng priests, and* occasionally 
coming into conflict with parties of Broglie’s troops. tliese 
engagements the Camisairis were almost always victorious. It 
is impossible to follow the movements of all the yanois bands 
as they roamed through eastern Languedoc, d^ng the months 
of November and December 1702, fighting and singing psalms; 
the traditions of the adventures of the Camisards durih^ these 
two months would fill a volume. 
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^ Before Christmas 1702; Lajiguedoc was almost at 
jbhe Camisards ; the noblesse had deserted their chateau^;;^'^^ 
piiests their parishes; the rich Catholic bourgeoisie thinivyillagg^p^. 
alt going: to see^. safety in the fortified townS; and leayingt^^ 
general Catholic p^ulation to protect themselveS; as 
'co,uld; ag^nst the Camisards ; who, however, did hot, 
raTiC cases, seek to do them ainr injury. . Had the<CamiiaaJ^r^ 
this time received assistance &oin any foreign Protestant^ ^ate^ 
it is probable Jihat Louis XIV. would have been obliged to m^e 
concessions; unfortunately, however, for them, WjUiam 
England, from whom alone they could have expected efficient^ 
assistance, was now no more, having died* in April 17(^. Theyf 
were left, therefore, to iiglit out their own cause as they best"; 
could — a few thousands of enthusiastic, and, in oonsequen(^e 
their persecutions, almost insane peasants, bidding d^ance^to^ 
the power of the most despotic monarch in Christendom. If, 
indeed, the politically -discontented Catholics of France hacL 
combined with the Camisards, and demanded civiLwbile th^. 
demanded religious liberty, the coalition mighjbv^mve proved' 
formidable. But, in the circumstances, such a coalition was im- 
possible ; the Camisards being animated by a spirit too pecuUa]^^ 
either to co-operate with any othhr party, or to invite co-opera-* 
tion. ^ 

Louis XIV. was not aware of the whole extent of the insui^. 
rection in Languedoc ; and if he had been, he would not have; 
oindei’stood it. Information, however, reached the court suffi- 
cient to injure Baville in the monarch’s eyes ; and in the middle; 
of January 1703, M. de Julien — a distinguished officer, a native 
of Orange, who had served first under King William, then under , 
Schomberg, and had at last entered the French army, turned 
Catholic, and i*eceived high promotion — ^was sent ostensibly, to, 
co-operate with Broglie, but really to supervise Baville. Julien’^, 
advice for suppressing the insuri’ection was as follows : — “ It is 
not sufficient," he said, “to kill only those who carry arms: the 
masses are infected ; it is necessary to put to the sword all the 
Protestants of the country, and to bum up their villages. Bjr 
thesA' means the insun’ection will not be able to recruit itself, and ; 
its extirpation will not cost the life of a single Catholic.” Thia , 
horrid proposa} revolted Baville ; and, by his influence, a more 
hhmane plan of procedure was reluctantly adopted.* Ordinaiy 
mllitaiy operations were recommenced against thq Camisards, ^ 
p^cularly against the Icgmn commanded by Cavalier; and 
thef month of January was passed pretty much in the same way 
as tbeSnbnths of November and December. Still, the Camisards 
had the- advantage. In two or three ejig^gementa, Broglie’s 
troops sustained ^e^ere defeats ; and the insuiTection seemed to be 
approaching no nearer to its termination. The secret despatches, 
of Julien to Versailles informed the court of the real state^ of^, 
inattef^ in Languedoc; and the whole blame of the bad success. 
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on Broglie, he was recalled in the beginning of F^bmary^ 
Marechal de J^ontrevel was sent to fill his place. He was^ 
aboat fifty-seven years of age^ a brave enough soldier, but defi- 
d^t in ul the higher qualities necessa^ for jibe post to which 
h^ Was appointed — that of military chief of a revolted province.^ 
Hoi^evel brought large reinforcements with him into Lan- 
^e( foe ; and the royal army quartered in the province amounted 
nowsfco an effective force of 60,000 men. 

It was a common belief at the penod, that tBere existed ia 
France a secret consistory or organisation, whose object was thfr 
re-establishment of Protestantism. This belief was adopted by 
Montfevel ; and consequently he was inclined to favour the pro- 
j^t of devastation which had been proposed by Julien, as th& 
ohly^eans of suppressing the Camisard insurrection — a mere 
sj^ptom, as he conceived, of the deeper disease which existed 
t&oughout the commonwealth. His plan was to make the 
whole Protestant population of Languedoc responsible for the 
cHiQes of the Camisards; and held them punishable for these 
crimes in their persons, or at all events in their property. Bdville 
still opposed such an indiscriminate mode oi retaliation; but 
Montrevel, enjoying the confidejice of the court, was able to some 
extent to put it into execution. Accordingly, during the spring 
of 1703, the war changed its character. It was no longer a war 
against the culpable individuals ; it was a course of militaiy exe- 
cutions upon whole towns and districts, whose only fault was 
secret attachment to Protestantism. Massacres and butcheries, 


the ruin by exorbitant fines of whole families, tiot one member of 
which was among the Camisards, the devastation of villages, the 
transportation of their inhabitants to another part of the country 
— these, and such-like, were the measures adopted by Montrevel 
during the months of March, April, and May 1703. In this last 
month, too, a stimulus was given to the persecution in the 
Cevennes by a bull from the Vatican, couched in these words : — 
“ Clement XI., the servant of servants ; salvation and apostolic 
blessing : We cannot express with what grief we have been 
penetrated on learning, through the ambassador of the post 
Christian king, that the heretics of the Cevennes, sprung from 
the execrable race of the ancient Albigenses, have taken up arms 
against the church and their sovereign. With the design of arrest- 
ing, as far as lies in our power, the progress and constant re- 
at^earance of heresy, to which it seemed that the piety of Louis 
the Great had given a finishing blow in his. dominions, we have 
thought it our duty to conform to the conduct of our preie^^essors 
in like cases. Wherefore, and in ordfr to engage the^ijhful in 
the work of extermitiafing the accursed race of those heretics 
and those evil-doers, in all ages enemies both dfiGod and Csesar, 
we, in vii^ue of the power to bind and to loose accorde(j[ by the 
Saviour of men to the chief of the apostles and to his succ.'^ssors, 
declare and award, of our full power and ^authority, 'the absolute 
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«nd general remissi-on of tbeir sins to all tli6se who idkall engaj^ 
in the holy miaade which ought to be formed and eondiuJtea ror 
the extirpation of those heretics and those rebels to God and tha 
king, and who shi^ll have the misfortune to be killed in battle 
nnd that our intentions on this subject may he known and made 
public, we command that our bull, given under the signet o%t^ 
fisher, be printed and affixed to the doors of all the (murcbea in- 
your diocese. Given at Rome the 1st of May, in the year of 
©ur Lord 17(JS, and the first of our pontificate.” This bull, 
which was sent to the bishops of Languedoc, had the effect of 
exciting a number of fanatics — among others, a heimit of the 
name of La Fayolle, who obtained fi-om Montrevel two hundre^K- 
men, with whom he ranged through the Cevennes, wreaki||f ^ 
vengeance on the Huguenots. • 

All the severities of Montrevel had only the effect of swelli&g-J 
the numbers of the Camiaards, by driving the persecuted viS 
legal's to join them, and of rendering them more desperate. It 
would be hopeless to attempt to give an accrount of all the en- 
gagements which took place between the troops of Montrevel 
and the Camisards under Roland, Cavalier, and the other 


leaders ; or of all the enormities perpetrated by the Camisards 
upon the Catholics by way of retaliation. Detached scenes of 
blood may be depicted ; but to convey by words an idea of three 
months of merciless warfare, is impossible. We turn rather to 
the following strange and romantic picture of Camisard life dur- 
ing the period. The picture is painted by the Camisards them- 
eelves : — Brother Cavalier, our chief,” says the narrator, called 
an aasemhly near the tile-kilns of Cannes, between Qiiissac and 
Sommieres. Our troop, if I mistake not, amounted to five or six 
hundred men ; and there were at the least as many others, of 
both sexes, who had come from the neighbouring towns and vil- 
lages to assist in our pious exercises that Sunday afternoon. 
After the exhortation, tlie reading, and the singing of psalms, 
brother Claris of Quissac — a man of about thirty years of age, 
who had received excellent gifts, and whose revelations were fre- 


guei t — was seized wdth the Spirit in the midst of the assembly. 
His agitation was so great, that all present were moved in an 
©xtraordinary manner. At the commencement, he said many 
things toucliiiig the dangei’s to which the congregations of the 
faithful were oidinarily exposed, adding, that God was their 
and protector. His agitation augmenting, the Spirit made 
S^y^tter \fordi to this efffct — ' I assure you, my child, there 
ttiis assembly twm ^nen who have come to betray you ; 
they IBM* by your enemies to spy all that passes among you, 
and cairy tl* intelligence to thosei^who employ them ; but I say 
unto you, that fmless they repent, I will permit them to be dis- 
cover^l^ your laying your hand upon them.’ On this brother 
Cavaiier oraei*ed those who carried arras to form a circle, so that 
no one might escape. | All present were much impressed; and 
26 
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Claris, continuing in hia ecstecy, rose and walked through them 
sobbing, hk eyes closed, his head shaking violently, and his 
hands 3oix>ed aM dfevated. He went straight up to one ^aitor, 
who was in the middle of the assembly, and iaid liis hand on 
him. The other, who was at some distance, cut his way through^ 
the,{)ress, and came to throw himself at the feet of Cavalier, 
asking mercy and pardon from God and the congregation. His 
comjianion did the same thing ;* and both said that their extreme 
poverty had been the cause of their yielding. Cavalier made 
them be bound, and ordered them to be guarded.” 

Meanwhile, it seems, on the supposition of some connivance 
between the prophet and the traitors, a murmur of disapprobation 
- 3 .*ose among the multitude. Claris understood its meaning ; and 
judging that the subordination of the troops, and the strength of 
the insurrection depended on the belief in the divine inspiration 
of the chiefs, he had I'ecourse all at once to a prodigious device. 
“ Oh ye of little faith ! ” cried the Spirit by the voice ot the prophet ; 
“ do you yet doubt my power, after so many marv(!ls which I 
have done in your sight ? I will make you know my power and 
my truth. I desire that a fire be kindled presently ; and I say to 
thee, my child, that I will peiynit thee to place thyself in the 
middle of the fi^ames, without their having power over thee. Fear 
not ; obey my commandment. I will be with thee, and preserve 
thee.” On this the people cried out (particularly those who had 
murmured, and who, not carrying arms, had the less degree of 
faith), shedding teai*s, confessing their fault, and asking forgive- 
ness. But Claris insisted with redoubled agitation f and Cavalier, 
who did not hurry himself in an affair of so much consequence, 
at length ordered people to go and search for dry sticks with 
which to make a fire. “ I,” says Fage, one of the narrators, 
was of the number of those who gatliered the wood. As there 
were tile-kilns quite near, we found in a moment a quantity of 
dry branches of pine, and of the prickly shrub w^hich in Languedoc 
is called arjalas. This last wood, mingled with large branches, 
was piled up m the middle of the assembly, in a spot of ground 
somewhat lower than the rest, so that all stood elevated rmmd 
it. The fire was kindled ; and I am not sure but it was Claris 
himself who kindled it. Then, as the fiames were beginning to 
, rise, Claris, who had on that day a white waistcoat (camisole), 
which his wife had brought him in the morning, placed himsell' 
in the middle of the heap of branches, standing erect, his hands 
joined, and raised over his head, alw«tys in ecstasy, and speaking 
under inspiration. Claris did not come out from the €n^st of 
the burning until the wood was so Far consumed a^q longer 
to emit fiame. The«Spirit l^d not quitted him fqr the whole 
time, which was about a quarter of an hour ; ftnd when he came 
out, he still spoke with heavings of the chest and sobs. Our 
wonder may be judged of. All those who could embrace him 
did so. I was one of the first to speak to Claris, and to look at 
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his dothes and hair ; and his white waistcoat war sot sin^ tha 
least, nor a single hair of his head. His wife and his relations 
were in raptures of joy ; and every one blessed God.”*^ * ■ 

As for the two spies, who were the occasion of this stranjge 
scene, Cavalier took pity on their poverty, and, with the advice 
'of the prophets, pardoned them, after a severe rebuke. The^i|MSXt 
traitor, however, discovered in arsimilar manner, was put to 
death. c 

DEVAStItION op the CEVENNES — ^VICTORIES OF THE 
CAMISAKDS — THEIR DEFEAT AND RUIN. « j 

Our narrative must now be less detailed. During the summer 
of 1703, the war was not carried on with such vigour as during 
the spring months — principally owing to the somewhat eifeihinate 
character of Montrevel. In the month of September, however, he 
summoned a meeting of generals, bishop’s, governors of towns, &c. 
to meet him at Alais, to deliberate on measures for the suppression 
of the insurrection. After considerable discussion, the devastating 
policy of Julien triumphed, modified a little by the influence of 
JBaville. A proclamation was immediately issued by Montrevel 
to the following effect Nicolas de Labaume-Montrevely 
Marechal of Franco, &c. It having pleased the king to com- 
mand us to place the parishes and places after-named out of a 
condition to furnish provisions or succours to the rebel troops, 
and not to leave in them any inhabitant, his majesty, neverthe- 
less, desiring to provide for the subsistence of their inhabitants, 
by giving them instructions as to what they are to do, we hereby 
order the inhabitants of the said parishes to repair immediately 
to the places hereafter specified, with their goods, their cattle, 
and generally with as much of their property as they can make 
out to carry.’^ After which follows a list of the places of refuge, 
ten in all, to w'hich the inhabitants of the various parishes were 
to repair; as, for instance, the inhabitants of the parishes of 
Castagnols, Saint Maurice, and Genouillac, were all to repair to 
the town of the last-named parish, there to remain during the 
king’s pleasure. Three days w’^ere to be allow’ed, after the 
publication of the proclamation in each parish, for the inha- 
bitants to obey it ; after w^hich those who remained were to be 
treated as rebels, their houses razed, &c. Never was there such 
consternation as these inhuman orders c^bed. Men, women, 
and cliildren might be seen leaving their which they were 

never more i:o ase — carrying their fuihiitiife, and driving their 
cattlevto the city of refuge. Many, however, took their guns, 
and joiredithe Camisards. 

On the 29th of September the work of devastation, began undei^ 

* Our 2 ;eaders must ap:am exercise their discretion as to how much they 
will b;jieve. ' Our object being to present a picture of Camisaurd Itfe; We 
<7ive such stories as related by tbe Camisards themselves, 
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Jtilien* It lasted nearly tbi'ee months, being tenpsinated on the 
14th of December-^the last paiish wasted being that of Saint 
Etienne de Valfrancesqne. In these three months four hundred 
Tillages and hamlets were reduced to ashes, anA twenty l^gues 
of territory converted into a desert, with here and there a town* 
rising like an oasis, and crowded to overflowing with people and 
tattle. At last, thanks be to Ood,” wrote .Tulien to the minis- 
ter (ijhamillard, when the horrid work was over, “ I have the 
honour and pleasure to announce to you that iTiave entirely 
accomplished the long and laborious task intrusted to me.’’ 

The devastation of the Cevennes did not produce the desired 
effect. Instead of remaining among the hills, the Camisards 
rushed down in detachments into the plain, committing terrible 
reprisibls upon the Catholic population, and carrying back pro- 
visions ana ammunition, which they stored up in caveiuis and 
-other places of concealment for their future use. While Julien 
was cariying on the devastation, Montrevel had sufficient occu- 
pation in protectii^ the Catholics of Lower Languedoc against 
the irruptions of Cavalier. Various bloody engagements took 
place between the royal troops and the Camisards under their 
young chief, and the victoiy wfis almost always on the side of 
the latter. The year 1704 commenced with good auspices for 
the Camisards, so far as hope and victory were concerned. The 
devastation had turned out a blunder ; it had not accomplished 
its object of starving out the insurrection; it had drawn down 
dreadful sufferings upon the unoffending Catholic population of 
the plain; and it haa encumbered the authorities with the care 
of supporting the crowds of Protestants, who were cooped up in 
the cities of refuge writhout the means of providing for their 
own subsistence. Two great victories over the troops of Mon- 
trevel, gained by the Camisards in February and March — the 
one by Cavalier at Martinargues, the other by Roland at Sa- 
lindres — completed the triumph of the insurgents. Their cause 
seemed more hopeful than ever ; they had received some slight 
intimations that foreign Protestant states, especially England, 
were disposed to render them assistance in their struggle ; and 
they did not doubt but that, with a few thousands of foreign 
troops to .fight by their side, they would be able to compel Louis 
XIV. to repeal his edicts against Protestants, and permit the 
Ccvenols, and all his other subjects, to enjoy liberty of conscience. 
It was an additional cause of triumph that, by their victories, 
they had forced Louis to recall Montrevel, and appoiitt Marechal 
Villars his successor. ^ ^ 

The hopes of the poor Camisards were soon to be owthrown. 
Montrevel determineti to sign^ise his departure from Languedoc 
by a last blow at the Camisards. He caused '•rumours to be 
apread that he was to leave Nismes on a certain day, .accom- 
panied by half the garrison, on his way to Montpellier.** By 
these rumours the Camisards were deceivfd. Cavalier resolvpd 
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to attack Montrevel'erther before or during bis march; and 
leaving the hills ^ith a force of nine htm^'ed foot and three 
hundred horse — ^the largest and best-equipped of all the Caniiaard 
armies that had pet been seen — ^he arrived, on the 15th of April, 
, at Caveirac, about a league from Nismes. Meanwhile Montrevel 
took his own precautions ; posted large forces in the most advan- 
tageous positions, to eJiable him to«cut off his enemy ; and, after 
some preliminary fighting, drew him into a great and disartrous 
battle at Na'j^es. In this battle, fought on the 16th of April 
1704, the Camisards were to their enemies in the proportion of 
one to six ; nevertheless they fought with the most resolute 
obstinacy from two in the afternoon till night. They escaped at 
length, after having lost about five hundred men. The military 
skill displayed by Cavalier in the battle and the retreat, ftscited 
still greater admiration than the courage of the insurgents. 
When, on his arrival in. Languedoc, the Marquis de Villars visited 
the field of battle, “ Truly,” he said, referring to the conduct of 
Cavalier, “ it was worthy of Caesar.” 

The defeat of Nages was followed, in two days, by three others 
—one at Buzet, one at St StUiastien, and one at Pont’ de Mont- 
vert. In short, the Camisards were ruined. “ In two days and 
four battles,” says M. Peyrat, “ they had lost half of their bri- 
gades and of their horses,* many of their secret stores for provi- 
mens, considerable quantities of ammunition and goods, and, what 
was w’orse than all, their energy and hope.” The most striking 
symptom of their dissolution — probably, indeed, the princi])al 
cause of it — was the growth of a sceptical spirit, which would 
no longci’ believe in the inspiration of their prophets. With the 
increase of this spirit tlieir enthusiasm vanished, ecstacy became 
less common, the troops became mutinous and disaffected, and 
the w'hole hierarchy crumbled to j»icces. It was a striking spec- 
tacle. A population which, for more than a year, had been at the 
boiling-point of enthusiasm — ^united, hold, daring, peivaded, as 
one man, by a spirit of fervid zeal — now cooled, demoralised, di."- 
integrated, mistrusting one another, deceiving one another. The 
chsiige was so rapid, as only to be fully expressed by their own 
phrase — “The Spirit had withdrawn from them.” They had 
atvakened from their ecstacy, and were now common men. 

PACIFICATION OF LANGUEDOC BY MAHECIIAL VILLAllS— 

* END OF THE INSUHRECTTON. 

* *. c 

LsAihj-ITector, Marquis de Villars, and Mai’echal of France, 
amved. ^iJ Languedoc in April 1704. He Avas about fifty years 
of age, and* a man of brilliant abilities, Who had distinguished 
liimsetf in the^service of France in the Low' Countries. He was 
accoiQ^anied into Languedoc by tlie Baron d^Aigalliers, a Pro- 
testent at heart, who had conceived the project ol crushing the 
Camisards -by opposiijg to them the rest of the Protestant popu- 
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lation. Tliis sing’ular but spacious idea pleased Villars, who. 
bud bimself resolved on a mild and pacific policy. By the re- 
presen tatiqjis of Viilai’s and D’Aiijalliers, Baville and- General 
Lalande, whom Montoevel had left m the province, were brougfht 
to co-operate in the attempt to put an end to tile insurrection by 
pacific measures. The king himself had likewise been induced to* 
periiKt the experiment. As ye have seen, the time was exceed- 
iiiglv favourable for making it, the Camisards being disheartened 
and disorganised. It was thought advisable to begjin with Cava- 
lier, for whom the Catholics had conceived a general admiration, 
and who was believed much more likely to yield to fair offers 
than Roland. Accordingly, a conference was pi’ocured between 
the young Camisard chief and General Lalande, in which the 
formfv was sounded as to the conditions on which be would con- 
sent to lay down aims. This led to a meeting between Cavalier 
and Villai’s himself at Nismes. Villars received the young 
Camisjird with great respect, and a long conversation ensued. 
Cavalier drew up his demands in the form of a petition to the 
king ; the articles of w'hich, with the answers of Villars, in the 
name of the king, were as follows : — 

“ The very humble request of the reformed population of Lan- 
giicdoc to tile king : * 

‘‘Article 1. That it please the king to grant us liberty of con- 
science in the whole province, and to hold religious assemblies 
in all situations which shall be judged suitable, out of fortified 
places and walled towns. (Granted, on condition that they 
build no churches.) 

“ Art. 2. Th-at all Protestants detained in the prisons or the 
galleys for the cause of religion, having been placed there since 
tlie revocation of the Edict of Nantes, shall be set at liberty 
within the space of six weeks from this date, (Granted.) 

Art. 3. That it be permitted to all those who have quitted 
the kingdom for the cause of religion, to return fveely and in 
s;)fety; and that they be re-established in their property and 
privileges. (Granted, on condition that they take the oath of 
lidrslity to the king.) 

“ Art. 4. That the parliament of Languedoc he re-establisned 
on its ancient footing, and with all its privileges. (The king 
will consider the matter.) 

“ Art. 5. That the province he exempted from capitation during 
ten years. (Refused.) 

“Art. 6. That the towns of MorJ;pellier, Pe^igjpan, Cette, 
and Aiguemortes, be given us as towns of security. (Reused.) 

“ Art. 7. That the inhabitants of the Cevennes, whosj^ ifouses 
have been burned oift destroyed in the course of .tE5 >^ar, be 
exempt from taxes during seven years. (Grange#.) * 

“ Art. 8. That it please his majesty to permit Cavalier to choose 
two thousand men, as well from his present troop, as froih ,those 
A\ho shall be liberated from the prisons or galleys,, to fomi a 
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.regiment of dragoons for the service of his majesty ; which shall 
proceed to Portifgal, and receive his majesty’s immediate orders. 
(Granted. If all the Camisards lay down their arms, the king 
will permit them to live^ quietly in the free exercise of their 
religion.)” ’ 

‘ l^iis treaty vras signed at Nismes on the 17th of May ^^0^; 
by Villars on the part of the king^ and by Cavalier on the*^ part 
of the Camisards. Both perhaps exceeded their commissi^s in 
signing the |';eaty. Cavalier, in doing so, was compromising 
Boland and the other Camisard chiefs; and although Villars 
^ted “ in virtue of full powers committed to him by the king,” 
he did not communicate the precise nature of his intercourse 
with the Camisards to the court at Versailles. 

Boland and most of the Camisards treated Cavalier as a traitor. 
Powerful as he had been when leading his countrymen to hcaltle, 
his influence was not sufficient to prevent them from refusing 
their submission, and persevering in their resistance. But, 
faithful to the promise he had made to Villars, he held to his 
engagement — abandoned his native mountains with those of his 
companions who still adhered to him, and proceeding to Paris, 
presented himsolf at the court of Louis. The king, on his being 
presented, judging from his slight and youthful appearance (he 
W’as still only in his twentieth year), shrugged his shoulders; 
and Cavalier met with so doubtful a reception, that he look the 
first opportunity to withdraw, and save himself in Piedmont — 
the monarch thus showing himself an indifferent judge of men, 
as he had previously done when rejecting with contempt the 
offered services of Prince Eugene of Savoy, Cavalier nad a 
spirit of no ordinaiy stamp. From Piedmont he retired into 
Ilolland, and from thence to England, where he was received 
into the British service. He became a general officer and gover- 
nor of Jersey; Avhich post he filled with a well-earfied reputation 
for bravery and talent, as well as prudence and discretion. He 
died at Chelsea in 1740. 

Subsequent to the retirement of Cavalier, the war in the 
Ceyennes was carried on by the Camisards under the direction of 
Boland, of Bavenet, and others of his fonner associates. Boland 
fell in the cause on the 13th of August 1704, and Bavenet was 
obliged, with many others of his company, to save himself in 
Switzerland. By the time that Villars quitted Languedoc in 
December 1704, his measures — pai’tly severe, partly pacific — ^had 
AUGceeded $o far, that the (lamisard insurrection was considered 
at an epd. * 

ItVas not, however, till the death of Louis in 1715 that the 
perseeftti^n of Protestantism in LanguedoQ. closed. Indeed, pro- 
perly consifierqd,» a history of tlie persecutions of the Protestants 
m France should reach to the year 1787 — within a year of the 
Frenclf Bevolution. The narrative of these persecutions, how- 
evei^ would form a distinct story. 
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HOEMAKEllS liave in all ai^es been a somewhat 
remarkable class of men. IMeditativo and e;|iei*gfefcic, 
V { as it Avould appear, from the nature of their profession, 
they have at various times distirijfuished themselves 
. as patriots, men of letters, and geneVally useful members 
' of society. Numerous anecdotes are related of individuals 
) who have thus imparted a jrlory to the “ prenllc craft, us 
shoemakinjj has been called since the days of the illustrious 
Crispin. Iji a small and interesting*' work entitled ** Crispin 
Anecdotes,” we find the followinj^* case in illustration. 

TrtioTiiY Benkk'it, a shoemaker, resided in the vil}ag;e of 
I lamp ton- Wick, near ilichiuond, in Surrey. The lirst passage 
from this village to Kingston-upon-Thames, through Bushy 
Park (a royal demesne), had been for many years shut up^^rom 
tlie public. This honest Englishman, “ unwilling,” as he said, 
“ to leave the ivorld Avorse than he found it,” consulted a lawyer 
upon the practicability of recovering this road, and the probabh* 
expense of a legal process. “ I liuve seven hundred pounds,” 
said this honest patriot, “ which I should be willing to bestpw 
upon this attempt. It is all 1 havey^and has be^i saved through 
a long course of honest industry''.” ITie lawyer infoisi^d him 
that no such sum would be necessary to produce thi^j^esj^ ; and 
Timothy determined* accordingly to proceed wdth ^gour in the 
prosecution of this public claim. In the mAsitime Lord TTali- 
rax, ranger of Bushy Park, was made acquainted with his inten- 
tions, and sent for him. “ Who are you, sir,” inquired'^i.^ lord- 
ship, “ that have the assurance to meddle in this affair?” 

No. il5. ^ I ' 
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“ My name, my lord, is Timothy Bennett, shoemaker, of 
Ilampton-Wick. I remember, an’t please your lordship, when I 
was a young man, of seeing, while sitting at iny work, ite people 
cheerfully pass by|to Kingston market ; but now, my lord, they 
9.re forced to go round about, through a hot sandy road, ready 
to faint beneath their burdens, and I am ‘ unwilling (it wa^iis 
favourite expression) to leave the world worse than I founa it/ 
This, my lord, I hhmbly represenf, is the reason of my conditct.” 

“ Begone; are an impertinent fellow ! ” replied his lordship. 
However, upon more mature reflection, being convinced of the 
equity of the claim, and anticipating the ignominy of defeat — 
‘‘ Lonn Halifax, the xobleman, nonsuited by Timothy 
BiiNNETT, the snoEMAKEii” — be desisted &om his opposition, 
;ind opened the road, which is enjoyed, without molestation, to 
this day. Timothy died when an old man, in 1756. 

Such a disinterested instance of public virtue is highly worthy 
of being recorded ; and though it may not he in. the power of 
every one to suggest valuable improvements, or to confer lasting 
beneflts on posterity, yet each like the patriotic Bennett, 
endeavour at least not to leave the world worse than he found it. 

Few men belonging to the ‘‘gentle craft’’ attained a highey 
position by their abilities than those* whose lives we now have 
to mention. The first on the list is James Lackington, who 
flourished towards the end of the lust century, and has lefi^ an 
aniufeing autobiography, which we take the liberty to abridge as 
follows 


' JAMES LACKINGTON. 

I WAS born at Wellington, in Somersetshire, on the 31st of 
August 1746. My father, George Lackington, was a#journeyman 
shoemaker, who had married a maiden in humble life, named 
Joan Trott, the daughter of a weaver in Wellington. My 
grandfather, George Lackington, had been a gentleman-farmer 
at Langford, a village two miles from Wellington, and acquired 
a ])r4tty considerable property. But my father’s mother dying 
w'h(3n my father was but about thirteen years of age, my grand- 
father, who had two daughters, bound my father apprentice to 
a Mr Hordly, a master shoemaker in Wellington, with the in- 
tention of setting him up in business at the expiry of his time. 
My father worked a year or tw’o as a journeyman, and then having 
given (lispledsur* by marry flig, he was left to shift for himself. 
I was djcfhi in my grandmother Trott’s poor cottage ; .and that 
good old^-man carried me to church, and had me baptised, 
iviy grandfatker’s resentment at the marridl^e having w'orn off, 
he set my fatherSip in a shop, vrhich soon proved a failure. My 
father hid contracted a fatal habit of tippling, and of course his 
business was neglected ; so that, after several fruitless attempts 
to li/*ep him in trade, was, partly by a large family, but more 
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particularly from his habitual drunkenness, reduced to his old 
state of a journeyman shoemaker. Yet so infatuated was he with 
thte love df liquor, that the endearing ties of husband and father 
could not restrain him; by which baneful Jiabit himself and 
family were involved in extreme misery. I may therefore affirm 
thftj neither myself, my brothers, nor 'sisters, are indebted to a 
father scarcely for anything* ^that can endear his memory, or 
CiWJe us to reflect on him with pleasure. But to our mother we 
are indebted for everything. Never did I knoV^a woman who 
worked and lived so hard as she did to support eleven children ; 
and w^ere I to relate the particulars, they would not gain credit. 
J shall only observe that, for many years together, she worked 
nineteen or twenty hours out of every tw^enty-foiir. Whenever 
she asked to drink a half-pint of ale at any shop where she 
had been laying out a trifling sum, she always asked leave to 
take it home to her husband, who was always so mean and 
selflsh as to accept it. . 

Out of love to her family, she totally abstained from every 
kind of liquor, water excepted: her ibod was chiefly broth 
(little better than water and oatmeal), turnips, potatoes, cab- 
bage, carrots, &c. Her children fared something better, but 
not much. When I reflect on the astonishing hardships and 
suflci'ings of so worthy a woman and her helpless infants, I find 
myself ready to curse the husband and fathei' that could thus 
involve them in such a deplorable scene of misery and distress. 
It is dreadful to add that his habitual drunkenness shoi*tened his 
days nearly one-half, and that, about twenty years since, he died 
imregretted by his own children. Although dropping a tear over 
his grave, we "felt a degree of thankfulness that the cause of our 
poverty and misery was at length taken out of the w^ay. 

While my father was still a careful, hard-working man, I was 
put two or three years to a day-school, kept by an old w^oman, 
by whom I was taught to read in the New Testament. But my 
career of learning w\'is at an end, when my mother became so 
poor that she could not afford the sum of twopence per week for 
my schooling; besides, 1 was obliged to supply the placed of a 
nurse to several of my brothers and sisters. The consequence of 
this was, tliat I soon forgot what I had been taught, and was 
exposed to mischievous liabits among the loose boys of the neigh- 
bourhood. From this kind of life I was rescued by being em- 
ployed by a baker to cry and sell pies through the streets. My 
manner of crying pies, and my activity in sdlin* them, soon 
made me a favourite of all such as purchased halfpenny dm>le-pies 
and plum-puddings, so that in a few weeks an old VTr^'fSerchant 
shut up his shop. I'flived wifch this baker about twolve or fifteen 
months, in which time I sold such large quantities of pies, pud- 
dings, cakes, &c. that he often declared to his friends that I had 
been the means of extricating him from embarrassing C'jrcum- 
stance$ which had pressed upon him. i 
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I was fourteen yeai*s and a half old when I was taken to 
Taunton to be placed with a shoemaker, Gegrg;e Bowden, who 
took me as an apprentice without any premium, and eH^'a^edto 
find me in eveiy things- 1 was accordingly bound apprentice to 
George and Mary Bowden, as honest and worthy a couple as 
ever carried on a trade. 'J'hey cai*efully attended to their shop-six 
days in the week, and on the ,seyenth went with their family 
twice to an Anabaptist meeting«^bbuse, where little attentioncwas 
paid to speculative doctrines, but w here sound morality was con- 
stantly inculcated. The tw'o sons of Mr 5ow'den having joined 
the Wesleyan Methodists, W’ho were at that time making many 
converts, 1 w^as led to join the same sect. ,^The^ enthusiastic feel- 
ings which I now imbibed, and the desire which I had to talk 
on religious subjects, many of which w^ertf heyond my depth, 
answered one valuable purpose — it caused jne to embrace every 
opportunity to again learn to read, so that I could soon peruse 
easy parts of the Bible, and Mr Wesley^s hymns ; and every 
leisure minute was so employed. In the winter I W'as obliged 
to attend my w'ork from six in the morning until ten at night. 
In the summer half year I only worked as long as w'e could see 
without candle ; but notwithstanding the close attention I was 
obliged to pay to my trade, for alon^ time I read ten chapters in 
the Bible every day. I also read ancl learned many hymns ; and 
ns soon as I could procure some of Mr Wesley’s tracts, sermons, 
&;c. I read them likewise. I had such good eyes, that I often 
read by the light of the moon, as my master w’ould never allow 
me to take a candle into my room. 

In the fourth year of my aiiprenticeship my master died, by 
whicli event 1 gained a little more liberty in attending the meet- 
ings of the Methodists, Avho certainly never had a more un- 
scrupulous proselyte. In my excitement, my memory becanu* 
very tenacious, so that everything I read I made my own. I 
could have repeated several volumes of hymns ; w^hen I heard ii 
sermon, I could have preached it again, and nearly in the same 
words ; my Bible hud hundreds of leaves folded down, and thou- 
sandsi^ of marks against such texts as 1 thought favoured the 
doctrines which 1 had imbibed. My religious exercises at length 
suffered interrujrtion. The election for two members of parlia- 
ment was strongly contested at Taunton just as I attained my 
twenty-first year (1707), and being now' of age, the six or seven 
montus w'hich I had to serve of my apprenticeship were pur- 
chased of raj m Stress by sohie friends of two of the conteiiaiiig 
candi(^Jts, so that 1 was at once set free amidst a scene of riot 
and distt^ion. Having a vote, and being possessed of a few 
ideas above diose of my rank aint situation, my company was 
courted by someVho were in a much higher sphei*e ; and in such 
company I soon forgot my former connexions, and ran into the 
extreme of intemperance. My condition w’as deplorable; for 
whpu the election wasi over, 1 had no longer open houses to eat 
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and drink at free cost, and having refused bribes, 1 was nearly 
out of cash. However, I did not sink quite so low as I miglit 
have done, but in 'general worked very hard, and did not spend 
all 1 eanied in dissipation. 

Wearied with this mode of life, and wishing to see more of 
the jvorld, I shortly after went to Bristol, where I procured work* 
and fell into a course of reading, which occupied jny leisure 
houvs. In the course of my^'^ding, I learned that there had 
been various sects of philosophers amongst the G^eks, Romans, 
&c. and I well remeijabered the names of the most eminent of 
them. At an old book-shop I purchased Plato on the Immor- 
tality of the Soulj PluJarch’s Morals, Seneca's Morals, Epicurus's 
Morals, the morals of "Confucius the Chinese philosopher, and a 
few others. I now can scarcely help thinking that I received 
more real benelit from reading and studying them and Epictetus, 
than fi’om all other books that I had read before, or have ever 
road since that time. I was only twenty-two years of age 
when 1 first began to read those fine moral productions, and 
they made a very deep and lasting impression on my mind. Bv 
reading them, I was taught to bear the unavoidable evils attend- 
ing humanity, and to supply, all my wants by contracting or 
restraining my desires— 

To mend my virtues, and exalt my thought. 

What the bright sons of Greece and Rome have wrote 
O’er day and night 1 turn ; in them we find 
A rich repast for the luxurious mind.” 

It is now twenty-three years since I first perused them, dui-ing 
which time I do not recollect that I have ever felt one anxious 
])ainful wish to get money, estates, or anyway to better my 
condition ; and yet I have never since that time let slip any fair 
opportunity of doing it. Be contented, says Isocrates, with w'hat 
you have, and seek at the same time to make the best improve- 
ment of it you can. So that all I mean is, that I have not been 
over-solicitous to obtain anything that I did not possess ; but 
could at all times say wdth St Paul, that I have learned Jo be 
contented in all situations, although at times they have been 
very gloomy indeed, Dryden says — 

“ We to ourselves may all our wishes grant, 

Por nothing coveting, we nothing w,ant.” 

The pleasure of eating and driniting I entirely despised, and 
for some time carried this disposition to an extreme ; aixl even to 
the present time I feel a very great indifference these 

matters : when in ccJhipany, I frequently dine off ope dish when 
there are twenty on the table. The account Epicurus living 
in his garden at the expense of about a halfpenny per jlajy, and 
that, when he added a little cheese to his bread on particular 
occasions, he considered it as a luxury, ^lled me wiih raptures. 
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From that moment 1 began to live on bread and tea, and for 
a considerable time did not partake of any other viands ; but 
in those I indulged myself three or four ibimes a-day. My 
i*easons for living in this abstemious manner were in order to 
save money to pfcrchase books, to wean myself from the gross 
pleasures of eating and drinking, &c. and to purge my n\ind, 
and to make it more susceptible of intellectual pleasures; and 
here I cannot help remarking th4t the term Epicure, wheni> ap- 
plied to one wko makes the Measures of the table his chief good, 
casts an unjust reflection on ^Ipicuinis, and conveys a wrong idea 
of that contemplative and very abstemious philosopher; for 
although he asserted that pleasure was the chief or supreme 
good, yet he also as strongly asserted that it was the tranquillity 
of the mind, and intellectual pleasure, that he so extollec^ and 
recommended. “ This pleasure,” says he, “ that is the very 
centre of our happiness, consists nothing else than having 
our mind free from disturbance, and our bp^ free from pain ; 
drunkenness, excessive eating, niceness in our liquors, and all 
that seasons good cheer, have nothing in them that can make 
life happy; there is nothing but frugality and tranquillity of 
mind tliat establish this happy st/jite; it is this calm that facili- 
tates our distinguishing betwixt those things that ought to be 
our choice, and those wc ought to shun ; and it is by the means 
thereof that we discai^d those notions that discompose this first 
mover of our life.” St Evremont, in his vindication of Epicurus, 
says, Ignorant men know’ not his w'ortli. Wise men have 
given large and honourable testimonies of his exalted virtue and 
sublime precepts. They have fully proved his pleasures to be as 
severe as the Stoic’s virtue ; that to be debauched like Epicurus, 
a man must be as sober as Zeno. Ilis temperance w'as so great, 
that his ordinary diet w’as nothing but bread and water. The 
Stoics and all other philosophei*3 agree with Epicurus in this — 
that the true felicity of life is to be free from perturbations ; to 
understand our duty tow\'irds God and man, and to enjoy the 
present w’ithout any anxious dependence upon the future ; not 
to auiiise ourselves either w’ith hopes or fears ; to curb and i*e- 
strain our unruly appetites ; to rest satisfied w^ith what we have, 
which is abundantly sufficient; for ho that is content wants 
nothing.” 

I continued the above self-denying life until I left Bristol, 
which was on Whitsunday in 1709. 1 had, for some time before, 
been pointing ou^. to a youivg friend, John Jones, some of the 
pleasures tana advantages of travelling, so that I easily prevailed 
on hinTVoC^ocompany me towards the west of England; and 
in the evenifig we arrived at Bisdgewatfrf, where Mr Jones 
got w’ork. He employed by Mr Cash, with whom he con- 
tinued n^r tw^elvc months, and in the end married his daughter, 
a verj' pretty and amiable little woman with some fortune. 
When iny friend was qftered work by Mr Cash, I prevailed oa 
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him to accept of it, assuring him that I had no doubt of my 
being able to get work at Taunton : but in that I was disap- 
pointed ; nor could I get a constat seat of work until 1 came to 
Exeter, and of that place I was s&(Jn tired ; but being informed 
that a Mr John Taylor of Kingsbridge (forty niiles below Exeterl 
waited such a hand, I went down, and was gladly received by 
Mr x^lor, whose name inspires me with gratitude, as he never 
treal^d me as a jpurne 3 rman, bht made me his companion. Nor 
was any part of my time ever spent in a more agitable, pleasing 
manner, than that wMoh I passed in this retired place, or, I be- 
lieve, more profitable to a master, t was the first man he ever 
had that was able to nmke stuff and silk shoes ; and it being also 
known that I came from BHstol, this had great weight with the 
country ladies, and procured my master customers, who generally 
sent fop me to take the measure of their feet ; and 1 was looked 
upon by all to be the best workman in the town, although I had 
not been brought up to stuff-work, nor had ever entirely made 
one stuff or silk shoe before. Nor should I have presumed to 
proclaim myself a stuff-man, had there been any such workmen 
in the place ; but as there were none, 1 boldly ventured, and suc- 
ceeded very well ; nor did any one in the town ever know that it 
was my first attempt, in that branch. 

During the time that I lived here, I, as usual, was obliged to 
employ one or other of my acquaintance to write my letters for 
me. This procured me much praise among the youn^ men as a 
good inditer of letters. My master said to me one day he was 
surprised that I did not learn to write my o\yn letters; and added, 
that he was sure I could learn to do it in a very short time. 
The thought pleased me much, and without any delay I set about 
it, by taking up any pieces of paper that had writing on them, 
and imitating the letters as well as I could. I employed my 
leisure hours in this way for nearly two months, after which, 
time I wrote my own letters, in a bad hand of course, but it 
was plain, and easy to read, which was all I cared for ; nor, to the 
present moment, can I wTite much better, as 1 never would have 
any person to teach me ; nor was I ever possessed of patience 
enough to employ time sufficient to learn to write w'dl ; and yet, 
as soon as 1 was able to scribble, I wrote verses on some trille or 
other eveiy day for years together. 

I came to this place in but a weak state of body ; however, the 
healthy situation of the town, together with bathing in the salt 
water, soon restored me to perfect health. \ parsed thirteen 
months here in a very happy manner ; but the wages /or work 
being very low, and as I had spent much time in writir^^ymns 
to every song tune that I kn^w, besides a number ol lo^ verses, 
letters, &c. I was very poor ; and, to compUt* alf, I began to 
keep a deal of company, in which I gave a loose to my natural 
gaiety of disposition, much more than was consistent with the 
grave, sedate ideas which I had formed of a religious char&ter ; 
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all whicli made me resolve to leave Kinsjsbridg'e, W’liieh I diS 
in 1770. 

I travelled as far as Exeter the first day, where I wouked abcHrt 
a fortnight, and saved sufficient to cany me to £ridgewatei% 
where 1 worked ttwo or three weeks more. Before 1 arrived 
Vhcre, Mr John Jones had gone back to reside at Bristol ; but as 
soon as he heard of ray being in Bridgewater, he and his brcfilier 
iiichard sent me an invitation to \:ome to Bristol again am^live 
with them. ®nding that I did not immediately comply, they 
both came to Bridgewater, and declared their intentions of not 
returning to Bristol without that, after a day or two, I 

yielded to their solicitations, and lived very comfortably with 
them, their mother, and sister. 

When residing at Taunton, J became acquainted with a yioung 
woman of good character and charming manners, with wdiora I 
afterwards kept uj) a correspondenoe ; and I had not been long 
in Bristol before 1 wrote to her. I informed her that my attach- 
ment to books, together with travelling from place to place, and 
also my total disregard for money, had prevented me from saving 
any; and that, while I i-ernaincd in a single unsettled state, 1 was 
never likely to accumulate it. I also pressed her very much to 
come to Bristol to he married, \vhich she. soon complied with ; 
and married vre were, at St Peter’s church, towards the end of 
the year 1770. W'e kept our wedding at the house of ray friends 
the Messrs Jones, and retired to ready-furnished lodgings, which 
we had before jirovidcd, at half-a-crown jier week. Our finances 
wore just sufficient to pay the expenses of the day ; for the next 
morning, in searching cliir pockets (which \ve did not do in a 
careless manner), ^ve discovered that we had but one halfpenny 
to begin the world with. It is true we had laid in eatables suf- 
ficient for a day or two, in which time we knew we could by our 
■work procure more, which wc very cheerfully set about, singing 
together the following lines of Dr Cotton : — 

“ Our portion is not large indeed. 

But then how little do we need, 

For nature’s c-alls are few ; 

Tn this the art of living lies : 

To want no more than may suffice, 

And make that little do.” 

At this time my wages were only nine shillings a-week, and 
my wife coi^Jd jjet but veiy^ little, as she was learning to bind 
shoes, aijd had never been much used to the needle. Being 
pressccKjor a debt of forty shillings, due to Mr Jones, I paid it. 
off in twnTfiqiiths, which greatly lessened eur comforts. What 
w« had to sp^ndiox provisions was'not more than four shillings 
and sixpence a-Aveek. Strong beer we had none, nor any ol^ei* 
liquor (tfie pure element exceptedl ; and instead of tea, or rather 
collets’ Ave toasted a piece of breau ; at other times we fried soxoe 
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%lieat, when boiled in water, made a tolerable substitute 

for coffee ; and as to animal food, we made use of but little, and 
^t littlo we boiled and made broth of. During the whole of 
this time we never once wished for anything that we had not 
^t, but were quite contented ; and, with a gocfi grace, in reality; 
ma^e a virtue of necessity. 

In a few days after we had paid the last five shillings of the 
deb^i claimed by my friend Mr Jones, we were both together 
taken so ill as to be confined to bed ; but the lOod woman of 
the house, our landlady, came to oui‘ room, and did a few trifles 
for us. She seemed very ii^ch alarmed at our situation — or 
rather for her own, 1 suppose, as thinking we might in some 
measure become burdensome to her. We had in cash two shil- 
linga and ninepence, half-a-crown of which we had cai'efully 
locked up in a box, to be saved as a resource on any extraordinary 
emergency. This money supported us two or three days, in 
which time I recovered, without the help of medicine ; but" my 
wife continued ill nearly six months, and was confined to her bed 
the greater part of the time, which illness may very easily be 
accounted for. 

Before she came to Bristol,^8he had ever been used to a very 
active life, and had always lived in the country; so that, in 
coming to dwell in a populous city, she had exchanged much 
exercise and good air for a sedentaiy life and very baa air ; and 
this, I presume, was the cause of all her illness from time to 
time, which at length, as unfortunately as eftectually, under- 
znined her constitution. During her first six months’ illness 1 
lived many days solely on water-gruel. “ What nature requires,” 
eays Montaigne, is so small a matter, that by its littleness it 
escapes the gripes of fortune for as I could not aflbrd to pay a 
nurse, much of my time was taken up in attendance on her, and 
most of my money expended in procuring medicines, together 
with such thfles as she could eat and dnnk. But what added 
extremely to my calamity, was the being witjiin the hearing of 
her groans, which were caused by the excruciating pains in her 
head, w^hich for months together defied the power of medicine. 
It is impossible for words to describe the keenness of my sensa- 
tions during this long term ; yet as to myself, my poverty, and 
being obliged to live upon w'ater-gruel, gave me not the least 
uneasiness. 

At length my wife partially recovered, but yet continued iu a 
very bad state of health ; and herveonstitutiort hailing suffered 
such a dreadful shock, 1 thought that no means could be used so 
likely to restore it as a removal to her native air. Acfo^fiiingly, 
I left my seat of work at Bristol, and returned, with her to 
Taunton, which is about seven miles from Petlferton, her native 
place. But in Taunton 1 could not procure so much work as I 
could do ; so that, as soon as I thougnt she could bear the^r of 
Bristol, we returned thither, vj^here she^ soon relapsed, and we 
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again went back to Taunton. This removing to Taunton was 
related about iive times in little more than two years and a half. 

But at last iindii^ that she had long fits of illnesB aA Taunton 
also, as well as at Bristol, with a view of having a better price 
for my work, I *tesolvea to visit London: and as I had not 
money sufficient to bear the expenses of both to town, I left>her 
all the money I could spare, and took a place on the outside of 
the stage-coach, and the second dky arrived in the metropolis, in 
August 1773,^fwith two shillings and sixpence in my pocket. 
Having procured a lodging, I was fortunate in immediateJy get- 
ting work from Mr Heath in Fore Street. In a month I saved 
money sufficient to bring up my wife, and she had a tolerable 
state of health : of my master I obtained some stuff-shoes for her 
to bind, and nearlv^as much as she could do. Having^now 
plenty of work, and higher wages, we were tolerably easy in our 
circumstances, more so than ever we had been, so that we soon 
procured a few clothes. My wife had all her life before done 
very well with a cloth cloak, but I now prevailed on her to have 
one of silk. Until this winter, I had never found out that I 
wanted a greatcoat, but now I made that important discovery. 
This requisite article of attire ^ purchased at a second-hand 
clothes-shop for half a guinea. 

About the end of November I became heir to the sum of ten 
pounds, left by my grandfather ; and so totally was I unacquainted 
with the modes of transacting business, that I undertook a long 
journey in the heart of winter, and suffered various hardships 
before my return to town with the cash, one-half of which was 
consumed in getting it. With the remainder of the money we 
Ijurehascd household goods : but as we then had not sufficient to 
iumish a room, we worked hard, and lived still harder, so that in 
a short time 'we had a room furnished wdth articles of our own ; 
and 1 believe that it is not possible for any one to imagine with 
what pleasure and satisfaction we looked round the room and 
surveyed our property. I believe that Alexander the Great never 
reflectexl on his immense acquisitions with half the heartfelt 
enjojj'ment which wc experienced on this capital attainment. 

Alter our room was furnished, as we still enjoyed a better state 
of health than we did at Bristol and Taunton, and had also more 
w'ork, and higher wages, we often added something or other to our 
stock of wearing apparel. N or did I forget the old book-shops, but 
frequently added an old hook to my small collection ; and I really 
have often pui'chased books \wth tlie money that should have been 
expendedrin purchasing something to eat ; a striking instance of 
which i^o\^s. At the time we were purchasing household goods, 
we kept*^ours jives very short of moi^ey, and«n Christmas eve we 
had but half-a-cNown left to buy a Christmas dinner. My wife 
desired that 1 would go to market and purchase this mstival 
dinn^, &d off I set for that purpose ; but in the way I saw an 
old book-shop, and I could not resist the temptation of going in, 
* 10 * 
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intending: only to expend sixpence or ninepence out of my half- 
crown. But 1 stumbled upon Youiig^s Night Thoughts, forgot 
any dinner, down went my half-crown, and I hastened home, 
vastly delighted with the acquisition. When my wife asked me 
where was our Christmas dinner, 1 told her it 4vas in my pocket. 
“In your pocket?” said she; “that is a strange place! How* 
couia you think of stuiHng a, joint of meat into your pocket?” 
1 ussjjired her that it would takh no harm. But as I was in no 
haste to take it out, she began to be more particular, and inquired 
what 1 had got, &c. ; on which I began to hai*angue on the su- 
periority of intellectual pleasures over sensual gratifications, and 
observed that the brute creation exyoyed the latter in a much 
higher degree than man ; and that a man who was not possessed 
of inlellectual enjoyments was but a two-legged brute. I was 
proceeding^n this strain : “And so,” said she, “ instead of buying 
a dinner, 1 suppose you have, as you have done before, been 
buying books witli the money?” I confessed I had bought 
Young’s Night Thoughts. “And I think,” said I, “that I have 
acted wisely ; for had 1 bought a dinner, we should have eaten 
it to-morrow, and the pleasure would have been soon over; but 
should we live fifty years longer, we shall have the Night 
Thoughts to feast upon.” This w’^as too pow’^erful an argument 
to admit of any further debate; in short, my wife was convinced. 
Down I sat, and began to read with as much enthusiasm as the 
good doctor possessed when he wrote it; and so much did it 
excite my attention, as well as approbation, that 1 retained the 
greatest part of it in my memory. 

Some time in June 1774, as we sat at work in our room, Mr 
Boyd, one of Mr Wesley’s people, called and informed me that a 
little shop and parlour were to be let in Featherstone Street; 
adding, that if I were to take them, I miglit there get some work 
as a master. I without hesitation told him that 1 liked the idea, 
and hinted that 1 would sell books also. Mr Boyd then asked 
me how I came to think of selling hooks ? I informed him that, 
until that moment, it had never once entered into my thouglits ; 
hut that, when he proposed my taking the shop, it instantanecjisly 
occurred to my mind that for several months past 1 had ob- 
served a great increase in a certain old book-shop, and that I 
was persuaded I knew as much of old books as the person 
wlio kept it. I further observed that I loved books, and that 
if I could but be a bookseller, I should then have plenty of books 
to read, which was the greatest motaVe I could conceive to induce 
me to make the attempt. My friend on this assured mg that he 
would get the shop for me, which he did ; and to set up in 
style, he recommended me to a friend, of whom 1 purchased a 
lms:ful of old bucks, chiefly dTvinity, for a guinea. ' 

With this stock, and some odd scraps of leather, which, to- 
gether with all my books, were worth about five pJun^, I 
opened shop on Midsummer-day 1744, in Featherstone Stre^, in 
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the pai'ish of St Luke; and I was as well pleased in surveying^ my 
little shop with xny name over it, as was Nebuchadnezzai* when 
he said, “ Is not this great Babylon that I have built 1 
Notwithstanding the obscurity of the street, and the mean ap- 
pearance of my shop, yet I soon found customers for what few 
'books 1 had, and I as soon laid out the money in other old t^^asli 
which was daily brought for sale. At that time Mr Wesley’s people 
had a sum of money which was^l^ept on pur}iose to lendlou^ for 
three months, ^without interest, to such of their society whose 
characters were good, and who w anted a temporaiy relief. To 
increase my little stock, I borrowed live pounds out of this fund, 
which was of great service to me. 

In our new situation we lived in a very frugal manner, often 
dining on potatoes, and quenching our thirst with water ; leing 
absolutely determined, if possible, to make some provision for 
such dismal times as sickness, shortness of work, &c. w'hich we 
had been so frequently involved in before, and could scarcely help 
expecting not to be our fate again. My wife foreboded it much 
more than 1 did, being of a more melancholy turn of mind. I 
lived in this street six months, and in that time increased my 
stock from live to tw'enty-five pounds. 

This immense stock 1 deeme(t too valuable to be buried in 
Featherstone Street ; and a shop and parlour being to let in Chis- 
well Street, No. 40, 1 took them. This was at that time, and for 
fourteen years aftci’wavds, a veiy dull and obscure situation, as 
few ever passed through it besides Spitallields weavers on hang- 
ing days, and Methodists on preaching nights; but still it was 
much better adapted for business than Featherstone Street. 

A few w^eks after I came into this street I bade a final adieu 
to the “gentle craft,” and converted my little stock of leather, &c. 
into old books ; and a great sale 1 had, considering my stock, 
which Avas not only extremely small, hut contained very little 
variety, as it principally consisted of divinity ; for as I had not 
much'knoAvleage, so I seldom ventured out of my depth. 

I Avent on prosperously until some time in September 1775, 
wh^n I Avas suddenly taten ill of a dreadful fever ; and eight or 
ten days after, my wife was seized with the same disorder. 

“ Human hopes now mounting high 
On the swelling surge of joy, 

Now with unexpected wo 
• Sinking to the depths below.” 

At tlij^t time 1 kept only a boy to help in my shop, so that I 
fear, J lay ill, my Avife had too much care and anxiety on 
her mind. I have been told that, before sfm was confined to her 
bed, she wa&ed«akout in a delirious state in which she did not 
long continue, but, contraiy to all expectation, died on the Qith of 
No'^mier. She was, in reality, one of the best of women ; and 
although, fox about four rears, she was ill the greater part of the 
*12 • ‘ 
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time, which involved me in the very depth of poverty and dis- 
tress, yet I never once repented having married her. 

My recovery was slow ; and what added to my misfortune, I 
was in the hands of nurses, who robbed my drawers, and kept 
themselves drunk with gin, while I lay unablft to move in bed., 
My^jivhole stock in trade would also have gone, had the shop not 
been prudently locked up by t\'^o friends, who took an interest in 
my jtfairs. 

On fully recovering, and resuming business, I ftund it neces- 
sary to resume the married state. Fortune threw in my way 
Miss Dorcas Turton, an amiable young woman, daughter of 
Mr Samuel Turton of Staffordshire, a gentleman in reduced cir- 
cumstances, who was supported by her industry. She cheerfully 
aubnfitted to keep a school, and worked very hard at plain work, 
by which means she kept her father above want. The old ^ntle- 
man died about this time; and being partly acquainted with 
this young lady’s goodness to her father, I concluded that so 
amiable a daughter was very likely to make a good wife. I also 
knew that she was immoderately fond of books, and would fre- 
quently read until morning. This turn of mind in her was the 
greatest of all recommendations to me, who, having acquired a 
few ideas, was at that time restless to increase them ; so that I 
was in raptures with the bare thoughts of having a woman to 
read with, and also to read to me. 

I embraced the first opportunity after my recovery to make 
her acquainted with my mind ; and as we were no strangers to 
each other’s characters and circumstances, there was no need of a 
long formal courtship; so I prevailed on her not to defer our 
union longer than the 30th of January 1776, when, for the second 
time, I entered into the holy state of matrimony. 

“ Wedded love is founded on esteem, 

Which the fair merits of the mind engage. 

For those are charms that never can decay ; 

But time, which gives new whiteness to the swan, 

Improves their lustre.” 

I am now, in Februaiy 1776, arrived at an important period of 
my life. Being lately recovered from a very painful, dangerous, 
aiid hopeless illness, I found myself once more in a confirmed 
state of health, surrounded by my little stock in trade, which was 
hut just saved from thieves, ana which, to me, wms an immense 
treasure. I had never taken a fafr estimate «f the world, or 
looked wdth a kindly eye on man’s condition. My mind now 
began to expand; intellectual light and pleasure hrok'C*;in and 
dispelled the gloom of fanatij;al melancholy ; the sourness of my 
natural temper, which had been much increa&ed by superstition 
(called by Swift “ the spleen of the soul”), in part gp^re way, 
end was succeeded by cheeidulness and some degree of ^oS- 
nature ; I began to enjoy many innocent pleasures* and rectca- 
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tions in life ; and saw, for the first time, that true religion was 
no way incompatible with, or an enemy to, rational enjoyments. 
I now likewise began to read with great pleasure the rational 
and moderate divines of all denominations ; and a year or two 
< after, 1 began wilfh metaphysics, in the intricate, though pleasing 
labyrinths of which 1 have occasionally since wandered, no^ am 
I ever likely to hnd my way ou^t.* After this I did not long re- 
main in Mr Wesley’s society. • • 

My new wite’s attachment to books was a very fortunate cir- 
cumstance for us both, not only as it was a perpetual source of 
rational amusement, but also as it tended to promote my trade. 
Her extreme love for books made her delight to be in the shop, 
so that she soon became perfectly acquainted with every pai*t of 
it, and, as my stock increased, with other rooms where F kept 
books, and could raadily get any article that was asked for. 
Accordingly, wlien I was out on business, my shop was well 
attended. This constant attention and good usage procured me 
many customers, and I soon perceived that I coula sell double 
and treble the quantity of books if I had a larj^er stock. But 
how to enlarge it 1 knew not, except by slow degrees, as my 
profits should enable me ; for as 7 was almost a stranger in Lon- 
don, 1 had but few acquaintances, and these few were not of the 
opulent sort. I also saw that the town abounded with cheats, 
swindlers, &c. w'ho obtained money and other property under 
false pretences, of which the credulous were defrauded, which 
often prevented me from endeavouring to borrow, lest I should 
be suspected of having the same bad designs. I was several 
times so hard put to it for cash to purchase parcels of books 
which were offered to me, that I more than once pawned my 
watch and a suit of clothes, and twice I pawned some books for 
money to purchase others. In 1778 I was relieved from this 
pinched state of affairs, by entering into iiartnership with a 
worthy man, Mr John Dennis, who was possessed of some capi- 
tal. This partnership existed two years, under the firm of 
J. Lackington and Company ; and while it lasted, we issued a 
catifiogue of our books, which included twelve thousand volumes. 
In 1780 the partnership was dissolved ; and as Mr Dennis had 
more money m the concern than myself, he took my notes for 
what was deficient, which was a great favour done to me. Wc 
parted with great friendship, and I was left to pursue trade in 
my own way. 

It was some time in the Jear 1780 when I resolved, from that 
period. Ito give no person whatever any credit. I was induced to 
make resolution from various motives. I had observed that 
where cred^. was given, most biljs were^not paid witiiin six 
months, many ffof within a twelvemonth, and some not within 
two ye^rs. Indeed many tradesmen have accounts of seven 
yeaqs’ landing, and some bills are never paid. The losses stis- 
tained by the interesli of money in long credits, and by those 
14 
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bills that were not paid at all ; the inconveniences attending not 
having the read^ money to lay out in trade to the best advaiv 
tage, together with the great loss of time in keeping accounts 
and collecting debts, convinced me that, if I could but establish 
a I'eady-money business, without any exceptions, I should be 
enabled to sell every article very cheap — * 

** Let all the lei&ncd say all they can, 

• Tis ready mone^ makes the man.’* 

* 

When I communicated my ideas on this subject to some of 
my acquaintances, I was much laughed at and ridiculed ; and it 
was thought that I might as well attempt to rebuild the tower of 
Babel, as to establish a large business without giving credit. 
But motwithstanding this discouragement, I determined to make 
the experiment, and began by plainly marking in every boo^ 
facing the title, the lowest price that I would tmce for it ; which 
being much lower than the common market-prices, I not only 
retained my former customers,^ but soon increased their num- 
bers. But it can scarcely be imagined what difficulties I en- 
countered for several years together. I even sometimes thought 
of relinquishing this my favourite scheme altogether, as by it I 
was obliged to deny cremt to my very acquaintance : I was also 
under the necessity of refusing it to the most respectable charac- 
ters, as no exception was or now is made, not even in favour of 
nobility; my porters being strictly enjoined, by one general 
order, to bring back all books not previously paid for, except 
they receive the amount on delivery. Again, many in the 
country found it difficult to remit small sums that were under 
bankers’ notes (which difficulty is now done away, as all post- 
masters receive small sums of money, and give drafts for the 
same on the post-office in London) ; and others, to whom 1 was 
a stranger, did not like to send the money hrst, as not knowing 
how 1 should treat them, and suspecting, by the price of the 
articles, there must certainly be some deception. Many, unac- 
quainted with my plan of business, were much offended, until 
the advantages accruing to them from it were duly explai|ied, 
when they very readily acceded to it. As to the anger of such, 
who, though they were acquainted with it, were still determined 
to deal on credit only, 1 considered that as of little consequence, 
from an opinion that some of them would have been as much 
enraged when their bills were sent in, had credit been givgn 
them. ‘9 « • 

I had also difficulties of another nature to encounter* When 
1 iirst began to sell very cheap, many came to my s'H^p pre- 
possessed against my*gooas, ^nd of course often saw faults where 
none existed ; so that the best editions were, m^ely from preju- 
dice, deemed very bad editions, and the best bindings s)i(f to be 
inferior workmanship, for no other reason but because Ijisld 
them so cheap ; and I often received let]:ers from the couiijTy 
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to know if such and such articles were really as I stated them in 
jfij catalogues, and if they really were the best editions, if really 
in calf, and really elegantly bound, with many other reaVies. 
1 was afraid, for some years, that 1 should be really mad with 
vexation. But these letters of reallies have for years happily 
"ceased; and Ihe public are now really and thoroughly convmced 
that 1 will not assert in my catalogues what is not really irue. 
But imagine what I must have, felt on hearing the very b^st of 
goods depreciated, on no other account whatever but because 
th^ were not charged at a higher price 1 

It is also worth ^serving that there were not wanting, among 
the booksellers, some who were mean enough to assert that all 
my books were bound in sheep ; and many other unmanly arti- 
fices were practised ; all of which, so far from injuring me, as 
basely intended, turned to my account; for when gentlemen 
were brought to my shop by their friends to purchase some 
trifling article, or were lea into it by curiosity, tney were often 
very much surprised to see many thousands of volumes in ele- 

f ant and superb bindings. The natural conclusion was, that if 
had not held forth to the public better terms than others, I 
should not have been so much envied and misrepresented. 

“ To Malice, sure, I’m much obliged, 

On every side by Calumny besieged ; 

Yet, Envy, I could almost call thee friend.” 


So that, whether I am righteous or not, all these afflictions have 
worked together for my good. But my temporal salvation was 
not effected without conditions.” As every envious transaction 
was to me an additional spur to exertion, I am therefore not a 
little indebted to Messrs Envy, Detraction, and Co., for my 
present prosperity ; though 1 can safely say this is the only debt 
I am determined not to pay. 

In the first three years after I refused to give credit to any 
person, my business increased much; and as the whole of my 
profit, after paying all expenses, w'as laid out in books, my stock 
wa^ continually enlarge^ so that my catalogues in the year 
1784 were veiy much augmented in size. The first contained 
twelve thousand, and the second thirty thousand volumes. This 
increase was not merely in numbers, but also in value, as a very 
great part of these volumes was better ; that is, books of a higher 


When I \vas ^’st initiated into the various manoeuvres prac- 
tised by Jbooksellers, I found it customary among them (which 
practicfisLstill continues), that when any books had not gone off 
so rapidly as expected, or so fast as to pay for keepmg them m 
store, they "ifouM put what remained of such articles into private 
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volumes sold after dinner, including hooks of every descrip- 
tion, good, bad, and indifferent : by this means they were dis- 
tributed through the trade. 

When iirst invited to these trade-sales, I was very much 
surprised to learn that it was common for shch as purchased, 
remainders to destroy one-half or three-fourths of such books, 
and to charge the full publics?tipn price, or nearly that, for such 
as they kept on hand ; and there was a kind of standing order 
amongst the trade, that in case any one was £nown to sell 
articles under the publication price, such a person was to be 
excluded from trade-sales; so blind were copyright-holders to 
their own interest. 

For a short time I cautiously complied with this custom ; but 
I sooA began to reflect that many of these books so destroyed 
possessed much merit, and only wanted to be better known ; and 
that, if others were not worth six shillings, they were worth 
three, or two, and so in proportion, for higher or lower-priced 
books. From that time I resolved not to destroy any books 
that were worth saving, but to sell them off at half, or a (juarter, 
of the publication prices. By selling them in this cheap manner, 
I have disposed of many hujidrea thousand volumes, many 
thousands of which have*^been intrinsically worth their original 
prices — greatly of course to the dissatisfaction of the trade. 

It may be supposed I could not carry on this large business, in 
which 1 had frequently to write catalogues, without some know- 
ledge of literature. This knowledge I gained by dint of appli- 
cation. I read extensively in all branches Of literature; and in 
order to obtain some ideas in astronomy, geography, electricity, 
pneumatics, &c. I attended a few lectures given by the eminent 
Mr Ferguson, the very ingenious Mr Walker, and others ; and 
for some time several gentlemen spent two or three evenings in a 
week at ray house, for the purpose of improvement in science. 
At these meetings we made the best use of our time wdth globes, 
telescopes, microscopes, electrical machines, air-pumps, air-guns, 
and other philosophical instruments. 

My thirst was, and still is, so great for literature, that I cl^uld 
almost subscribe to the opinions of Herillus the philosopher, who 
placed in learning the sovereign good, and maintained that it 
was alone sufficient to make us wise and happy. Others have 
said that “ learning is the mother of all virtue, and that vice is 
produced from ignorance.” Although that is not strictly tri;e, 
yet I cannot help regretting the disi'Svantages I®labour under by- 
having been deprived of the benefits of an early educatfon, as it 
is a loss that can scarcely be i^epaired in any situation;. How 
much more difficult, 'then, w^s it for me to attain gjiy degree of 
proficiency, yrhen involved in the concerns of d. ihrge business ! 

“ Without a genius, learning soars in vain, ' 

And without learning, genius sinks again ; 

Their force unite®, crowns the sprightly reigrsf” 
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To reading and study I added a gradually-increasing know- 
ledge of mankind, for which I know of no school e(}iial to a 
bo(^seller’s shop. A bookseller who has any taste for hteratOre, 
may be said to feed his mind as cooks and butchers’ wiyes get 
, fat by the smell M meat. If the master is of an inquisitive and 
communicative turn, and is in a considerable line of businesc, his 
dbop WILL tiiien be a place of reso:^ for persons of various nations, 
and of various capacities and dispositions. To talk to cthese 
different inqi4vcrs after books has given me much pleasure and 
instruction, so that I have sometimes compared my shop to a 
st^e. 

In my progress from penury to wealth I had occasion to 
make many aiscoveries. I by and by found that lodging in 
town is not so healthy as it is in the country. Gay’s liuei^were 
then repeated — 

Long in the noisy town Fve been immured. 

Eespired in smoke, and all its cares endured.” 

The year after, my country lodging, by regular gradation, 
was transformed into a country-house ; and in another year, the 
inconveniences attending a stage-coach were remedied by a 
chariot— 


“ My precious wife has ventured to declare, 

’lis vulgar on one’s legs to take the air.” 

For four years Upper Holloway was to me an elysium ; then 
Surrey appeared unquestionably the most beautiful county in 
England, and Upper Merton the most rural village in Surrey; 
so now Merton is selected as the seat of occasional philosophical 
retirement. In these various improvements in my means and 
position, it was unpleasant to find that I was pursued with envy 
and malevolence ; but I consoled myself witli the obseivation of 
pr Johnson, that “ it is no less a proof of eminence to have many 
enemies than many friends.” All soi*ts of stories injurious to 
my reputation were circulated by those who envied me my 
Slid ess. Whatever was said as to my means of attaining opu- 
lence, I can affirm that I found the whole of what I am pos- 
sessed of in — small profits^ bound by industry, and clasped!^ by 
economy. 

In conducting my business, I have ever kept an exact account 
of my profits and expenses, and regulated my mode of living 
accordinglyir In 1791 the jirofits of my shop amounted to four 
thousand pounds, since which time they have yeai’ly increased. 
My business being large, and branching into difiei'ent departments, 
in 1793 I 8(^d to Mr Kobert Allan^who hdd been brought up in 
my shop, a toufth* share of the business ; and as the trade is con- 
stantly increasing, I suppose 1 shall be obliged to take another 
pardtper very soon; for we now sell more than one hundred 
thqusand volumes anivially. The time also approaches when 1 
18 
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must retire, on account of the bad health which both Mrs 
Lackin^on and myself labour under. 

In these’ latter yeai*s, while still in trade, I have made several 
professional tours into Scotland and various parts of England. 
One of my most amusing excujrsions has be^ to Bristol, Ex- • 
brid^, Bridgewater, Taunton,* Wellington, and other places, 
where I called on my former* masters, and astonished them by 
preteAding to seek employment as a shoemaker, wjiile sitting in 
my carriage. On telling them who I was, all appeared to be 
very happy to see me, and they enjoyed the humour of my ad- 
dress. Among a great number of poor relations 1 distributed 
means of comfort. 

Lackington here closes his memoirs, which bring his life down 
to 1793, when his business, one of the largest in London, was 
conducted in a shop of very large size, called the “ Temple of the 
Muses,” at the corner of Finsbury Square. The memoirs abound 
in severe, and we have no doubt most unjust, remarks on the 
Methodists both as to life and doctrine, and these Lackington 
afterwards repented having written. Uniting himself again to 
the Wesleyan society, he endeavoured to obviate the injustice of 
his sarcasms by publishing a confession of his eiTors. Much of 
what he had stated he acknowledged to have taken on ti'ust; 
and many things he now discovei’ed to have been without a pro- 
per foundation. These Confessions,” which appeared in 1803, 
nevei* altogether accomplished their purpose ; so difficult is it to 
recall or make reparation for a word lightly spoken. In sincere 
humiliation of spirit, Lackington retired to Budleigh Sulterton, 
in Devonshire, where he built and endowed a chapel, and per- 
formed various other acts of munificence, and spent the con- 
clusion of his days. Pie died on the 22d of November 1815, in 
the seventieth year of his ag’e. 


THOMAS IIOLCROFT 

WAS bom in London in the year 1745, at which time his father 
wrought as a shoemaker, and his mother dealt in greens and 
oysters. Ilis father, who seems to have been a person of unsettled 
habits, though a well-meaning and upright man, knew very little 
of his business, to which he had not been regularly bred, and, in 
spite of the exertions both of him^lf and his wife, his affairs 
were not by any means prosperous; When abbut bix years of 
age, the family removed from London to a place in Berkshire, 
vmere Thomas was fortunate in getting a little schoolieg, and 
also in gaining the i^iendship of a kind-hearte(^la^ his father’s 
apprentice. The acquisition of the art of reading opened up a 
world of delight to young Holcroft. “ One day,” says he in nis 
memoirs, “ as I was sitting at the gate with my Bible iivIBSy^ 
hand, a neighbouring fermer, coming tc» see my father, asked 

’I 
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if I could read the Bible already. I answered yes ; and he 
desired me to let him hear me. I began at the place Wnere the 
book was open, read fluently, and afterwards told himt that, if he 
pleased, he should hear the tenth chapter of Nehemiah. At this 
lie seemed still ihore amazed, apd wishing to be convinced, bade 
me read. After listening till h!e found 1 could really pronounce 
the uncouth Hebrew names so ndkitfh better, and more easily than 
he supposed to be wdthin the power of so young a child, he flatted 
my head, gaV^ me a penny, and said I was an uncommon boy. 
It would be hal'd to say wlietlier his praise or his gift was mobt 
flattering to me. Soon after, my father’s apprentice, the kind-' 
hearted Dick, who came backward and forward to my father on 
his aftairs, brought me two delightful histories [the History of 
Parismus and Parismenes, and the Seven Champions of VJhris- 
tendom], which were among"those then called Chapman’s Book&* 
It was scarcely possible for anything to have been more gi'ateful 
to me than this present. Parismus and Parismenes, with all the 
adventures detailed in the Seven Champions of Christendom, 
were soon as familiar to me as my catechism, or the daily prayers 
I repeated kneeling before my father.” 

The misfortunes of the family soon caused a removal from their 
home in Berkshire, and they now may be said to have been fairly 
abroad in the world. They adopted a wandering life, the mother 
turning pedlar, and hawking her wares through the outskirts and 
neighbourhood of London, while her son trotted after her ; and 
the father, after a vain attempt to obtain some regular employ- 
ment, in a short time joining the party, who now extended their 
peregrinations to remote parts ot the country. While leading 
this life, they endured the greatest hardships, and upon one occa- 
sion were so severely pressed, that Thomas was sent to beg from 
house to house in a village where they happened to be. At length 
the father managed to buy two or three asses, which he loaded 
with hampers of apples and pears, and drove about through the 
country. But this apparent improvement in their circumstances 
afforded no alleviation to the sufferings of the unfortunate Thomas. 
“ Tvae bad nourishment I met with,” says he, “ the cold and 
WTetched manner in which I w'as clothed, and the excessive 
weariness I endured in following these animals day after day, 
and being obliged to drive creatures perhaps still more weary 
than myself, wei'e miseries much too great, and loaded my little 
h^art with sorrows far too pungent ever to be forgotten. ' By- 
roads and high tfoads were ’blike to be traversed, but the former 
far the oKftenest, for they were then almost innumerable, and the 
state of. them in winter would scarcely at present be believed.” 
In one ins^ce, he mentions that he travelled on foot thirty 
miles in one dajf and he was a1/ this time only a child of about 
ten ye^ old. During all this time he made little or no pro-. 

in reading. “I was too much pressed,” he says, ‘‘by 
fatigue, hunger, cold, ^iid nakedness,” Yet as he continued to 
20 
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repeat his prayers and catechism morning and evening, and^o 
read the Prayer-book and Bible on Sundays, he at least did not 
&tg^ what he had formerly learned. On one occasion, too, he 
dtat^s that tne ballad of Chevy-Chase having fallen into his hands, 
his father, who was very proud of what he conceived to be his 
son’s talents, and particularly of his memoiy, set him to get by 
heart^the whole song, by wav task, which he performed, in 
the midst of his toils, in three aays. His father gave him a half- 
]Senny for the achievement, which made him think himself at the 
time quite a wealthy man. • 

From the mean and distressing circumstances in which he was 
plunged, he at length made a dight advance upwai-ds. When 
twelve years of age, he was taken to>the Nottingham races, and 
here l^e was so much struck by the contrast between his own 
mean and ragged condition, and that of the clean, well-fed, and 
well-clothed stable-boys, that he determined to tiy if he could 
not find a master to engage him in that capacity in Newmarket. 
After much perseverance, and b(jing turned off upon a short 
trial, first by one master, and then by another, from the little 
knowledge he was found to have of rfding, he was at last taken 
into the service of a person who was considerate enough not to 
expect him to be a finished gr(A)m almost before he could have 
ever mounted a horse. lie very soon began to distinguish him- 
self by his expertness in his new occupation ; and the language 
in w'hich he speaks of his change of circumstances forcibly 
paints his sense of the miseries from which he had been extri- 
cated. Alluding to the hearty meal which he and his compa- 
nions were wont to make every morning at nine o’clock, alter 
four hours’ exercise of their horses, he savs, Nothing, perhaps, 
can exceed the enjoyment of a stable-boy’s breakfast: what, 
then, may not be said of mine, who had so long been used to 
sufler hunger, and so seldom found the means of satisfying it ! 
For my own part,” he adds, “so total and striking w^as the 
change which had taken place in my situation, that I could not 
but feel it very sensibly. I was more conscious of it than most 
boys would have been, and therefore not a little satisfied. The 
former part of ray life had most of it been spent in tunnoil, and 
often in singular wretchedness. I had been exposed to every 
want, every weariness, and every occasion of despondency, 
except that such poor sufferers become reconciled to, and almost 
insensible of, suffering; and boyhood and beggary are fortu- 
nately not prone to despond. Hapjjjr had been the naeal where 
I had enough ; rich to me was the rag that kept'me warm ; and 
heavenly the pillow, no matter what, or how hard, on which I 
could lay my nead to sleep. Now I was wannly clothed, nay, 
gorgeously; for 1 v/as proud* of my new liveiy^iand never sus- 
pected that there was disgi'ace in it. I fed voluptuously, not a 
prince on earth perhaps with half the appetite and never-failing^ 
i^lish and instead of being obliged to drag through the mrt 
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aftei* the most sluggish, obstinate, and despised amon^ our 
aimnals, I was mounted on the noblest that the earth contains, 
had him under my care, and was borne by him over hill and 
dale, far outstripping the wing-a of the wind. ^ Was not this a 
change such as .might excite Reflection even in the mind of a 
boy 

Passing over the account whld^he gives of his life as a sllable- 
boy, interesting as are many oi the particulps, we proceed to 
notice his lo^ of reading, which followed him throu^hdht all 
his early carelr. This taste brought him in contact with persons 
of a superior order of mind, however humble were their circum- 
stances ; and by one of these he was occasionally lent an old but 
entertaining volume. Among other works which this individual 
put into his hands were Gulliver’s Travels and the Sp^tator, 
with which, the former especially, he was much delighted. He 
mentions also the Whole Duty or Man, the Pilgrim’s Progress, 
and other religious books as at this time among his chief 
favourites. As he was one day passing the church, he heard 
some voices sin«jing, and was immediately seized with a strong 
desire to learn the art. Having approached the church door, he 
found the persons within engaged in singing in four parts, under 
the direction of a Mr Langham.* They asked him to join them, 
and his voice and ear being pronounced good, it was agreed that 
he should be taken into the class ; the master offering to give up 
the entrance money of flive shillings, in consideration of his being 
but a boy, whose wages could not be great, and the others agree- 
ing to let him sing out of their books. “ From the little,” he 
proceeds^ I that day learned, and from another lesson or two, 1 
obtained a tolerable conception of striking intervals upwards or 
downwards, such as the third, the fourth, and the remainder of 
the octave, the chief feature in which I soon understood ; but of 
course 1 found most difficulty in the third, sixth, and seventh. 
Previously, however, to any great progress, I was obliged to 
purchase Arnold’s Psalmody; and, studious over this divine 
treasure, I passed many a forenoon extended in the hay-loft.” 

It will anord an idea of the zeal Tvith which young Holcroft 
impoved himself, when we mention that, out of a wage of four 
pounds a-year, he paid five shillings a-quarter to his singing 
master ; and upon Mr Langham offering to give him lessons in 
arithmetic also for as much more, he agreed to the proposal, and 
attended him daily for three months. In that time he got so 
far as Practice and the Ride of Three. ** Except what I have 
already related, says he, "these three months, as far as others 
were coficemed, may he truly called my course of education. At 
the age of two or three-and-thirty, indeed, when I was endea- 
vouring to#acq^ife the French language, I paid a Monsieur 
Raymond twenty shillings for a few lessons ; but the good he 
did me <vas so little, that it was money thrown away. At New- 
xaWcet, I was so intent on studying arithmetic, that, for want of 
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better apparatus, 1 have often got an old nail and cast up sums 
on the paling of the stable-y^.” Who will not allow that 
wljiei’e there is a will there will always be a wmV^ Those who 
complain of wanting the apparatus of learning, should remember 
Holcroft’s old nail and paling. ' « 

Our hero remained at Newma^et for about two years and a 
half, ^hen he determined to ^ f o London once more to join his 
father, who now kept a cobblers stall in South Audley Street. 

My mind,” he says, “having its own somewhat jpeculiar bias, 
circumstances had rather concurred to disgust me {nan to invite 
my stay. I despised my companions for the grossness of their 
ideas, and the total absence of every pursuit in which the mind 
appeared to have any share. It was even with sneers of con- 
tempt .{hat they saw me intent on acquiring some small portion 
of knowledge ; so that I was far from having any prompter, either 
as a friend or a rival.” He was at this time nearly sixteen. For 
some years he continued to make shoes with his father, and at 
last became an able workman. But he grew every day fonder 
of reading ; and whenever he had a shilling to spare,' spent it, 
we are told, in purchasing books. In 1765, having married, he 
attempted to open a school for teaching children to read, at 
Livei'pool; but was obliged to Abandon the project in about a 
year, when he returned to town, and resumed his trade of a 
shoemaker. Besides his dislike to this occupation, however, on 
other accounts, it brought back an asthmatic complaint he nad 
had when a boy ; and every consideration made him resolve to 
endeavour to escape from it. Even at this time he had become 
a writer for the newspapers, the editor of the' Whitehall Evening 
Post giving him five shillings a column for some essays whicn 
he sent to that journal. He again attempted to open a school in 
the neighbourhood of London ; but after living for three months 
on potatoes and buttermilk, and obtaining only one scholai*, he 
once more returned to town. Having acquii'ed some notions of 
elocution at a debating-club which he had been in the habit of 
attending, he next thought of going on the stage, and obtained 
an engagement from the manager of the Dublin theatre, af a 
poor salaiy, which was very ill paid. He was so ill-treated, in- 
deed, in this situation, that he was obliged to leave it in about 
half a year. He then joined a strolling company in the north 
of England, and wandered about as an itinerant actor for seven 
years, during which time he suffered a great deal of misery, and 
was often reduced almost to starving In the midst of ml hib 
sufferings, however, he retained his love of books, and hq^d made 
himself extensively conversant with English literature. 

We must now lollop the struggling young man to Ldhdon. 
He arrived in the metropolis*in 1777, and, aifirsSt resource^ 
gained some enmloyment at Drury Lane theatre. Engaged 
with theatricals, he bethought himself of wTiting a farce,"' whi^ 
he called “ The Crisis ;” and this proving fortunate, Jurned out 
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the commencement of a busy and extended literary career. The 
farce, although only acted once, was well received, and it soon 
€ncoura^ed him to new efforts of the same kind. Yet he con- 
tinued lor many yeai's involved in difficulties, from which it re- 
quired all his exertions to extricate himself. The remainder of 
* Mr Holcroft^s history, with th^ jgto^tion of a short but sloriny 
period, during which he was subjected to very severe usage on 
account of certain political opmions which he was supposed to 
hold, is merely that of a life of author&dp. He never became a 
good actor, &nd after some time dedicated himself entirely to 
literary occupation. His industry in his new profession is 
abundantly evidenced by the long list of his works, which com- 
prise several of high talent and established popularity. lu his 
maturer years, besides many other acquirements, he made himsdf 
master of the French and German languages, from both of w'hich 
he executed several well-known translations. This ingenious 
and enterprising man, whose life affords some useful lessons for 
the young, died in 1809. 


WILLIAM GIFFORD. 

• # 

This individual, who was latterly associated with one of the 
chief periodical publications of the day, had as humble an origin 
as Lackin^ton and Ilolcroft, and, like them, at one time wrought 
at the craft of shoemaking. Gifford was born in ]7o5, at Ash- 
burton, in Devonshire, and for several years led the miserable 
kind of life which is common among the children of a dioinken 
Ihnd reckless father. This worthless man died when only forty 
years of age, leaving his wife with two children, the youngest 
little more than eigit months old, and no available means for 
their support. In about a year afterw'ards his wife fbllow^ed, 
and thus was William, at the age of thirteen, and his infant 
brother, thrown upon the world in an utterly destitute condition. 

The parish workhouse now received the younger of the orphans, 
ai^ W illiam w^as taken home to the house of a person named 
Carlile, his godfather — who, whatever might have Seen his kind- 
ness in this respect, had at least taken care of his own interests, 
by seizing on every article left by the widow Gifford, on pre- 
tence of repaying himself for money which he had advanced to 
her in her greatest necessities. The only benefit derived by 
William from this remova^was a little education , Carlile sending 
him to^ scnool' w’here he acquired the elemenft* of instruction. 
His chief proficiency, as he tells us, was in anthmetic ; but he 
was flot suffered to make much progrqpa in his studies, for, 
grudging Ae expense, his patron took him from school, with the 
object ot making him a ploughboy. To the plough he would 
.^ftccordthgly have gone, but for a weakness in his chest, the result 
ooin^ accent some ^ears before. It was now proposed to send 
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him to a storehouse in Newfoundland ; but the person who was 
to be benefited by his seiwices declared him to be too small, and 
this plan was also dropped. “ My godfather,” says William, 
had now humbler views for n^, and 1 had little heart to resist 
anythin". He proposed to send me on board one of the Torbay 
iishi^"-boats. 1 ventured|,ii6W^er, to remonstrate against this,* 
and the matter was con^rn^ifed by my consenting to go on 
boartl a coaster. A coaster wjis speedily found for me at Brix- 
ham, and thither 1 went when little more than thirteen.” 

In this vessel he remained for nearly a twelvemonth. “ It 
will be easily conceived,” he remarks, “ that my life was a life of 
hardship. I was not only ^ a ship-boy on the high and giddy 
mast,’ but also in the cabin, where every menial office fell to my 
lot ; yet if I was restless and discontented, I can safely say it 
was not so much on account of this, as of ray being pi'ecluded 
from all possibility of reading; as my master did not possess, 
Aor do I recollect seeing during the whole time of my abode 
with him, a single book of any description except the ‘ Coasting 
Pilot.’” 

While in this humble situation, however, and seeming to him- 
self almost an outcast from the world, he was not altogether 
forgotten. He had broken oA* all connexion with Ashburton, 
where his godfather lived ; hut “ the women of Brixham,” says 
he, “ who travelled to Ashburton twice a-week with fish, and 
who had known my parents, did not see me without kind con- 
ceiTi running about the beach in a ragged jacket and trousers.” 
They often mentioned him to their acquaintances at Ashburton ; 
and the tale excited so much commiseration in the place, that 
his godfather at last found himself obliged to send for him home. 
At this time he wanted some months of fourteen. He proceeds 
with his ow’n story as follows : — 

“After the holidays, I returned to my darling pursuit — arith- 
metic. jMy progress was now so rapid, that in a few months I 
was at the head of the school, and qualified to assist my master 
(Mr E. Furlong) on any extraordinary emergency. As he 
usually gave me a trifle on these occasions, it raised a thought in 
me that, by engaging with him as a regular assistant, and under- 
taking the instruction of a few evening scholars, I might, with a 
little additional aid, be enabled to support myself, feod knows 
my ideas of support at this time were of no veiy extravagant 
nature. I hao, besides, another object in view. Mr Hugh 
Smerdon (my^first master) was noy^ grown obi and infirm ; it 
seemed unlik^ that he should hold out above three or four 
years ; and I fondly flattered myself that, notwithstanding my 
youth, I might possibly be appointed to succeed him. I was in 
my fifteenth year when I bunt these castles. •A^stoi^, however, 
was collecting, which unexpectedly burst upon me, aijd swept 
them all away. 

' On mentioning my little plan to Caylile, he traj^ted it 
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the utmost contempt ; and told me, in his turn, that as I }iad 
learned enough, and more than enough, at school, he must he 
considered as having fairly discharged his duty (so indeed he 
had) ; he added that he had bee|ti negotiating with his cousin, a 
shoemaker of sojne respectability, who had liberally agreed to 
‘ take me, without a fee, as an Apprentice. I was so shocl^d at 
this intelligence, that I did not ^monstrate, but went in sullen- 
ness and silence to my new master, to whom I was soonr after 
bound, till 1 should attain the age of twenty-one. 

“ At this tiAie,” he continues, “ I possessed but one book in the 
world : it w’as a treatise on algebra, given to me by a young 
woman, who had found it in a lodging-house. I considered it as 
a treasure ; but it was a treasure locked up ; for it supposed the 
reader to be well acquainted with simple equations, and l«‘knew 
nothing of the matter. My master’s son had purchased Fen- 
ning's Introduction : this was precisely what I wanted ; but he 
carefully concealed it from me, and I was indebted to chance 
alone for stumbling upon his hiding-place. 1 sat up for the 
greatest part of several nights successively, and, before he sus- 
pected that his treatise was discovered, had completely mastered 
it. I could now enter upon my own, and that carried me pretty 
far into the science. This was not done without difficulty. I 
had not a farthing on earth, nor a friend to give me one ; pen, 
ink, and paper, therefore, were for the most part as completely 
out of my reach as a crown and sceptre. There was indeed a 
resource ; but the utmost caution and secrecy were necessary in 
applying to it. 1 beat out pieces of leather as smooth as possible, 
and wrote my problems on them with a blunted awl ; for the rest 
my memory was tenacious, and I could multiply and divide by 
it to a great extent.” 

Persevering under these untoward difficulties, he at length 
obtained some alleviation of his poverty. Having attempted to 
write some verses, his productions were received with applause, 
and sometimes, he adds, “ with favours more substantial : little 
collections were now and then made, and I have received six- 
pence in an evening. To one who had long lived in the abso- 
lute want of money, such a resource seemed’ a Peruvian mine. I 
furnished myself by degrees with paper, &c. and, what was of 
more importance, with books of geometry, and of the higher 
branches of algebra, which I cautiously concealed. Poetry, even 
at this time, was no amusement of mine — ^it w*as subservient to 
other purposes and I only^had recourse to it when I wanted 
money fqT* my mathematical pursuits.” 

Gilford’s master having capriciously put a stop to these literary 
recreatlbns, and taken away all his bookg and papers, he was 
greatly moiiHfied, if not reduced to\ state of despair. I look 
back,” says, “ on that part of my life which immediately 
-.i^Jowed this event wdth little satisfaction : it was a period of 
glooni and j^vage unso^'iability. By degrees I sunk into a kind 
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of corporeal torpor ; or, if roused into activity by the spirit of 
youth, wasted the exeHion in splenetic and vexatious tricks, 
which alieijated the few acquaint|inces which compassion had yet 
left me.” | 

Fortunately, this despondency in time g^av% way to a natu- 
ral Imoyancy of his disposition J some evidences of kindly feel-* 
ing^ from those around him termed a. good deal to mitigate his 
reckl^sness ; and especially as the term of his apprenticeship 
drew towards a close, his former aspirations and Impes began to 
return to him. Working with renewed diligence A his craft, he, 
at the end of six years, came under the notice of Mr William 
Oookesley, and, struck with his talents, this benevolent person 
resolved on rescuing him from obscurity. “The plan,” sa 3 ’'s 
Giffowl, “that occurred to him was naturally that which had so 
often suggested itself to me. There were indeed several obstacles 
to be overcome. My handwriting was bad, and my language 
very incorrect ; but nothing could slacken the zeal of this ex- 
cellent man. He procured a few of my poor attempts at rhyme, 
dispersed them amongst his friends anl acquaintance, and when 
my name was become somewhat familiar to them, set on foot a 
subscription for my relief. I still preserve the original paper ; 
its title was not very magniiicdnt, though it exceeded the most 
sanguine wishes of my heart. It ran thus : — A subscription 
for purchasing the remainder of the time of William Gifford, and 
for enabling him to improve himself in writing and English 
grammar.' Few contributed more than live shillings, and none 
went beyond ten and sixpence ; enough, however, was collected 
to free me from 'my apprenticeship, and to maintain me for a 
few months, during which I assiduously attended the Rev, 
Thomas Smerdou.” 


Pleased with the advances he made in this short period, it was 
agreed to maintain him at school for an entire year. “ Such 
liberality,” says Gifford, “ was not lost upon me : 1 grew anxious 
to make the best return in my power, and I redoubled my dili- 
gence. Now that I am sunk into indolence, I look back with 
some degree of scepticism to the exertions of that period.” -i In 
two years and two months from what he calls the day of his 
emancipation, he was pronounced by his master to be lit for the 
university ; and a small oiEce having been obtained for him, by 
Mr Cookesley's exertions, at Oxford, be was entered of Exeter 
College, that gentleman undertaking to provide the additional 
means necessary to enable him to Jtve till he shoqld take his 
degree. Mr Gifford's first pati’on died before his projege had 
time to fulfil the good man's fond anticipations of his future 


time to fulfil the good man's fond anticipations of his future 
celebrity ; but he aft(ji*wards found, in Lord Grosvenor, ahother 
much more able, though it impossible tb^t my ^ther could 
have shown more zeal, to advance his interests. ^ 

Gifford was now on the way to fame, and he may be said^jAv 
have ever afterwards enjoyed a prosperous career. the cbm- 
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mencement of the Quarterly Review in 1809, he was appointed 
editor of that periodical, and under his management it attained 
a distinguished success. After a^useful literary career,, Mr Gifford 
died in London on the 31st of jjDecember 1826, in the seventv- 
iirst j^ear of his age. Reversing the Latin proverb, it might bp 
‘ justly observed, that in him a s^^maJter happily went heyond his 
last, V « 


NOAH WORCESTER, D.D. 

Noah was born in 1758 at Hollis, New Hampshire, United 
States, where some of his ancestors had been ministers ; but his 
father was a farmer. In early life he received very little educa- 
tion, and the greater part of his time was consumed working as 
a labourer in the fields. He .afterwards became a soldier ; but, 
horrified with the vices of that profession, and the slaughter 
which he saw take place at Bunker’s Hill, he abandoned it for 
ever, and betook himself to farming. He now commenced a 
coulee of self-instruction ; and to lose no time while so engaged, 
he employed himself in shoemaking. His diligence was uiire- 
laxing. At the end of las benen lay his hooks, pens, ink, and 
paper; and to these lie made frequent application. In this way 


he acquired much useful learning; and a pam])hlet which he 
wrote had the effect of recommending him to a body of ministers, 
by whom he was advanced to the clerical profession. 

In a short time an opening occurred for a preacher in a small 
town in the neighbourhood, and to this he was promoted by 
universal consent ; et, in a worldly sense, it was a poor promo- 
tion. His salary scantily supported life, being only two hundred 
dollars (about £45) ; and as many could ill allbrd to pay their 
proportion of even that small sum, he w^as accustomed, as the 
time of collecting it drew nigh, to relinquish his claims, by giving 
to the poorer among them receipts in full. The relief granted 
in this way sometimes amounted to a fourth, or even a third part 
of liis salary. He was thus made to continue still dependent for 
his support in a great measure on the labour of his hands, partly 
on the farm, and partly in making shoes. But he was far from 
fancying this scantiness of pay and necessity of toil any exemp- 
tion from his obligation to do the utmost for his people. On the 
cqptrary, he was ready to engage in extra labour for them ; and 
when it haj^en^d, for exantj^le, as it sometimes did, that the pro- 
vision for a winter school failed, he threw open the doors of his 
own hpuse, invited tlie children into his study, and gave them 
his time and care as assiduously as jf he had been theii* regulaidy- 
nppointed t&clilr.* 

jw’his js an engaging picture of a self-sacrificing country 
asB^ster; but we shall not advert farther to hia pastoral life, 
allude to progress of his religious opinions, iut 
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Imust content oui*selves with a notice of those effoits in favour of 
|)eace by which he acquired a lasting reputation. 

His short experience of soldi^ng gave him, as has been said, 
a horror of war, and against tlf s scourge he preached with un- 
tiring zeal. In 1814 he gave vyit to his whoK soul in that re-^ 
marbable tract, “A Solemn rfview of the Custom of War,^'* 
one of the most successful and efficient pamphlets of any period. 
It hafe been translated into many languages, and circulated exten- 
sively through the w'orld. It is one of the chief instruments by 
which the opinions of society have been affected within the pre- 
sent century. The season of its publication was favourable ; the 
world was wearied with battles, and longed for rest. “Sucli 
was the impression made by this work,” says .Dr Channing, 
‘‘thaf a new association, called the Peace Society of Massa- 
cliusets, was instituted in this place (Brighton, Massachusets, 
whither he had removed in 1813). I well recollect the day of its 
formation in yonder house, then the parsonage of this parish ; 
and if there was a happy man that day on earth, it was the 
founder of this institution. This society gave birth to all the 
kindred ones in this countiy, and its influence was felt abroad.” 
He conducted its periodical, wliich was commenced in 1819, and 
was published quarterly for ten j^ears. It was almost entirely 
WTitten by himself, and is remarkable not only for its beautiful 
moral tone, but for fertility of resource and ingenuity of illustra- 
tion. He wished it to be inscribed on his tombstone, “ He wrote 
the Friend of Peace.” Eight years after he began to write the 

Solemn Review,” he declares his belief that the subject of war 
had not been absent from his mind, 'when awake, an hour at a 
time during that 'whole poA’lod. This eoiicentration of all the 
powers of an earnest and vigorous mind enabled him to produce 
a greater cllect than perhaps any other individual. Many are 
entering into the fruits of his labours by whom his name is un- 
known. 

Dr Noah Worcester died in 1837, in the seventy-ninth year of 
his age. Of his character Dr Channing thus speaks : — Two 
views of him particularly impressed me. Tlie first w'a#the 
unity, the harmony of his character. He had no jarring ele- 
ments. His 'W'hole nature had been blended and melted into 


one strong, serene love. Ilis -mission was to preach peace, and 
he preached it not on set occasions, or by separate efforts, but in 
bis whole life. , . . And this sereni^ was not the result of 1^)r- 
pidness or tameness, for his wliole^fe was a c«nfli«t with what 
ne deemed error. He made no ^ couipi’omise with tile world; 
and yet he loved it as deeply and as constantly as ii^it had 
responded in shouts to all hj^ view's and feelings. 

“ The next great impression which 1 receif^eA frohi him was 
that of the sufficiency* of the mind to its own happiness^ or of its 
indeperidenoe bh outward things.” Notwithstanding his povilj, 
and ntOnnitie^, “ he spoke of his old age«as amongflhehappMfc 
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portions, if not the Tery happie3t,.of his life. In conversation, 
his religion manifested itself more in gratitude than any other 
form.” His voice was cheerfuljlhis look serene, and he devdted 
himself to his studies with yoijhful earnestness. On leaving 
,his house, and turning my face Rewards this city, I have said to 
myself, how much richer is this poor man than the richesf^‘who 
dwell yonder ! I have been ashlified of my own dependence on 
outward good. I am always happy to express my obligations to 
the bene&to/^ of my mind; and I owe it to Dr Worcester to say, 
that my acquaintance with him gave me clearer comprehension 
of the spirit of Christ and of the dignity of a man.” 


JOHN POUNDS. 

All hail to the name of this worthy denizen of the gentle 
craft ! ” Obscure during his life, he shall be so no longer ! John 
Pounds was bom of parents in a humble rank of life, in Ports- 
mouth, in the' year 1766. In early life, while working with 
a shipwright in the royal dockyard, he had the misfortune to 
have one of his thighs broken, and so put out of joint as to 
I'ender him a cripple for life. Compelled, from this calamity, 
to choose a new means of subsistence, he betook himself to the 
shoemaking craft. The instructions he received in this pro- 
fession, however, did not enable him to make shoes, and in that 
branch of the art he was diffident in trying his hand. Content- 
ing himself with the more humble department of mending, he 
became the tenant of a weather-boarded <:enement in St Mary 
Street in his native town. 

John was a good-natured fellow, and his mind was always 
running on some scheme of benevolence; and, like all other 
benevolent self-helpful people, he got enough to do. While still 
a young man, he was favoured with the charge of one of the 
numerous children of his brother ; and, to enliance the value of 
the gift, the child was a feeble little boy, with his feet over- 
lapping each other, and turned inwards. This poor child 'soon 
became an object of so much affection with John, as thoroughly 
to divide his attention with a variety of tame birds which he 
kept in his stall. Ingenious as well as kind-hearted, he did not 
rest till he had made an apparatus of old shoes and leather, which 
unjwisted the child’s feet, and set him fairly on his legs. The 
next thing V> teach hi^nephew to read, and this he under- 
took also CIS a labour of love. 'After a time, he thought the boy 
would learn much better if he had a companion — in which, no 
doubt, fie was ri^ht, for solitary education is not a good thing — 
and he; invited irp^or neighbour to send him his children to be 
taught. (“This invitation was followed by others : John acquired 
•:^»Ji|p^ilion for gratuitous teaching, which nothing but the limits 
ofhjs boot^tould restJ^ain. ‘‘ His humble workshop,” to follow 
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the lang^a^e of his memoir,* “ Tijas about six feet wide, and aboutF 
eighteen feet in length; in the midst of which he would sit on 
his stool, with his last or lapsto^e on his knee, and other imple- 
ments by his side, going dn -witlll his work, and attending at the 
same time to the pursuits of t^e whole assemblage; some of^ 
whoij^ were reading by his sidcf writing from his dictation, or^ 
showing up their sums ; others Seated around on forms or boxes 
on thge floor, or on the steps of a small staircase in the rear. 
Although the master seemed to know where to Jbok for each, 
and to maintain a due command over all, yet so small was the 
room, and so deflcient in the usual accommodations of a school, 
that the scene appeared, to the obseiwer from without, to be a 
mere crowd of children’s heads and faces. Owing to the limited 
extentpof his room, he often found it necessary to make a selec- 
tion, from among several subjects or candidates, for his ^atuitous 
instruction ; and in such cases always preferred, and prided him- 
self on taking in hand, what he called ‘ the little blackguards,’ 
and taming them. He has been seen to follow such to the town- 
quay, and hold out in his hand to them the bribe of a roasted 
potato, to induce them to come to school. When the weather per- 
mitted, he caused them to take^tums in sitting on the threshold 
of his front-door, and on a little form on the outside, for the 
benefit of the fresh air. His modes of tuition were chiefly of his 
own devising. Without having ever heard of Pestalozzi, neces- 
sity led him into the interrogatory system. He taught the 
children to read from hand-bills, and such remains of old school- 
books as he could procure. Slates and pencils were the only 
implements for writing, yet a creditable degree of skill was 
acquired ; and in ciphering, the Rule of Three and Practice were 
l)erformed with accuracy. With the very young especially, his 
manner was particularly pleasant and facetious. He would ask 
them the names of difterent parts of their body, make them spell 
the words, and tell their uses. Taking a child’s hand, he would 
say, ‘ What is this? Spell it.’ Then slapping it, he would say, 

‘ W'hat do I do ? Snell that.’ So with the ear, and the act of 
pulling it ; and in like manner with other things. He found it 
necessary to adopt a more strict discipline with them as the^ 
grew bigger, and might have become turbulent ; but he invari- 
ably^ preserved the attachment of all. In this way some hundreds 
of persons have been indebted to him for all the schooling they 
have ever had, and which has enabled many of them to fill usefiR 
and creditable stations in life, who-^ight othei«wis3, owing to 
the temptations attendant on poverty and ignorance, have be- 
come burdens on society, or swelled the calendar of crime.’- 

Will the reader credit the fact, that this excellent individual 
never sought any compensation for these lal90ui*s, hor did he 
ever receive any ? Of no note or account, his weather-^boarded 

* A small pamphlet, published by Green, Ne vgate Streolf'^^^llldpn.-s 
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establishment was like a star rajiiating light around ; but of the 
good he was doing, John scarcer appeared conscious. The chief 
gratification he felt was the oc&ional visit of some tmanly sol- 
dier or sailor^ grown up out of ml remembrance, who would call 
. to shake haudf and return thail[||s for what he had done for him 
* in his infiancj^i At times, also, me was encouragin^y noti(^4 hy 
tlie local authorities ; but we d4 x^ot hear of any marked testi- 
mony of their approbation. Had he been a general, and^ con- 
quer a pirotince, he would doubtless have been considered a 
public bene&ctor, and honoured accordingly; but being only 
an amateur schoolmaster, and a reclaimer from vice, John was 
allowed to fed the full weight of the proverb, that virtue is its 
own reward. And thus obscurely, known princi])ally to his 
humble neighbours, did this hyero — fur was he not a herot^f the 
purest order? — spend a long and useful existence.; eveiy selfish 
gratification being denied, that he might do ^the .more good to 
others. On the morning of the 1st of January 11839, at the age 
of seventy-two years, when looking at the picture of his school, 
which had been lately executed by Mr Sheaf, he suddenl^^.fiell 
down and expired. His death was felt severely". The abode 
of contented and peaceful frugality became at a ao^e of 
desolation. He and his nephew had made jarovision on that day 
for whut was to them a luxurious repjtet. On the little mantel- 
piece remained, uncooked, a mugfu) nf 'fresh sprats, on which tJiey 
were to have regaled themselverdn honour of the New-Yeai' 
The children wero overwhelmed with consternation and soitow ; 
some of them came to the door next day, and cried because they 
could not be admitted ; and for several succeeding days the 
younger ones came, two or three together, looked about the 
room, and not finding tlieir friend, went away disconsolate.” 
John Pounds was, as he had wished, called away, without bodily 
sufiering, from his useful labours. He is gone to await the 
award of Him who has said, Inasmuch as ye did it unto one 
of the least of these, ye did it unto me.” 


* In di'awing these biographic notes to a conclusion, the remark 
naturally arises, that no position in life, however humble, is an 
actual bar to intellectual or moral improvement — that w here 
there is a mi/l there is sure to be a ufay ! Independently of all 
ehance of rising in the world, which is at best a secondary con- 
sideration, ithe cseli-examiiitng and self-instructing youth wull 
eagerly strive to improve his mental capacities, on the plain 
considiTation that it is his duty to do so, as well as from the 
reflection, that the ignorant and th^ demoralised can never attain 
an;^ing‘ifS:e enjoyment even in the present life. Besides, 
as in the’ case of the worthy John Pounds, now much satisfaction 
arise from the consciousness <^f acquirements to a 

to our fellow-creatumt'ij^t ^ : 



STORY OF A FRENCH .PRISONER OF WAR IN 
ENGLAND. 


N the 1st of August 1809, a day I shall ever have 
remember, I went on a pleasure excursion, in 
small vessel belongingto my father, from Marseilles 
* to N ice. At this time the coast of France was strictly 

f ' V^watchccl by English cruisers ; and to elude these, we kept 
du}) as much as possible close in-shore. This precaution was, 

1 unfortunately, useless. When off the isles of Hyeres, we 
were obseiwed, and chased by an English cutter, which 
ftoon came up with us. Resistance was of course useless, and, 
foreseeing the result, we at the first shot yielded ourselves pri- 
soners. Before going on board the enemy^s vessel, I concealed 
about my person as much money and other valuables as I coiAd ; 
and of this property I w’as not afterwards deprived. We were, 
indeed, treated with less severity than we had reason to expect. 

On the day after our capture, w^e 'ivere removed, with many 
f)thor prisoners, into another vessel, wdth orders to make the 
best of our ip:ay to England. What my sensations were on being 
ihus tom from my beloved count^yj my friends and relations, 
may be easily conceived. » 

In a few days we arrived on the coast of England, and were 
immediately ordered 70und jp an eastern port — Lynn in Nor- 
folk — whence we were forwarded, to the nunfi)ef of^eme hun- 
dreds, in lighters and small craft, to the depot of prisoner*» of war 
at Norman Cross — I think about fifty miles inland. ArrivingaflP"^ 
• Peterborough — a respectable-looking towife with a hif’^dspBae^ja- 
No. 116. 
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tbedral — apjparently a gay and tiioushtleas set, we were marched 
to our destination On reachiii^ Norman Cross, we all under- 
went the usual scrutiny by the mspecting. officers; ai^d an e^act 
description was taken or eaclJ individual as to l^^age, size, 
colour of and eyes, kc* wli^ was entered in a Ibook kept 
' for that pari^pM* All these prena^a^ons gave a faaildl presenti- 
ment of what we were aft^wards to expe^, and raised emotions 
in my hreast>ef a nature I cannot define, hut which several (imes, 
whilst the Oataimination was going on, made me shudder with a 
kind of convuitsive horror, not at all lessened on our admittance 
into, and review of dur prison. The English had Here upwards 
of seven thousand prisoners of war, of one nation or other, but 
chiefly Frenchmen. I will endeavour to describe a few particu- 
lars of the place, as well as I can recollect, which may it the 
same time also serve to illustrate my escape from it. 

The whole of the buildings, including the prison, and the 
barracks for the soldiers who guarded us, were situated on an 
eminence, and were certainly airy enough, commanding a full 
and extensive view over the surrounding country, which ap- 
peared well cultivated in some parts ; but in front of the prison, 
to the south-east, the prospect teiminated in fens and ifiarshes, 
in the centre of which was Whittlesea Mere, a large lake, of some 
miles in circumference. The high road from London to Scot- 
land ran close by the prison, and we couji, at all hours of the 
day, see the stage-coaches and other caiTiages bounding along 
the beautiful roads of the country with a rapidity unknown else- 
where ; and the contrast afforded by contemplating these scenes 
of liberty continually before our eyes, only served to render the 
comparison more harrowing to our feelings. 

TWe was j no apparent show about the place of military 
strength, formed by turreted castles, or by embrasured battle- 
xuents; in fact it was little better than an enclosed camp. The 
security of the prisoners was effected by the unceasing watch of 
ever-wakeful sentinels, * constantly passing and repassing, who 
were continually changing ; and 1 have no doubt this mode of 
security was more effectu^ than if surrounded by mpated walls 
or ly fortified towers. Very few, in comj^son ofj3^ numbers 
who attempted it, succeeded in escaping tbe boui^pdies, though 
many ingenious devices were put in practice accomplish it. 
However, if once clear of the place, final success was hot so dif- 
ficult, ’ 

The spaca appointed for fkie reception of the prisons consisted 
of four (equal divisions or quadrangles ; and these again were 
divided into four parts, each of which was surrounded by a high 
palisade of wood, and paved for walking on; but the small 
ground it^cufiied scarcely left us Sufficient room to exercise for 
our health, ana this was a veiy great privation. In each of these 
'"'^riiiihdivisiQns was a large woodm building, covered with red tiles, 

served for our 


in ate our nceals and dwelt ;lhese also 
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dormitories^ or sleeping-places, mere we were niglitlj piled in. 
hammocks, tier upon tier, in mAt horrihlef. regularity. One. of 
these auadrai^les was entirely!) occupied by the hospital and 
medical department. A divisicm of another quadrangle was 
allotted to the officers, who weA allowed a triffing indul- « 
^encec not granted to4he comhion men, among|bt whom I un*. 
fortunately was included. Id another division ‘ was a school, 
the mhster of which was duly paid for his attend|nce. It was 
conducted with great regularity and decorum, smd there you 
ini^ht sometimes see several respectable l&glishmen, particu- 
larly those attached to the duties 6f the prison, taking their seats 
with the boys to learn the French language; Another sms^ 
part was appropriated as a place of closer condnement or punish- 
ment tb those who broke the rules appointed for our government, 
or wantonly defaced any part of the buildings, or pawned or lost 
their clothes ; these last were put, I think, upon two-tMrds dlow- 
unce of provisions, till the loss occasioned thereby was made good; 
and 1 must confess* this part was seldom without its due pro- 
portion of inhabitants. Ine centime of the prison was surrounded 
by a high brick wall, beyond which were the barracks for the 
lilnglish soldiers, several guard-houses, and Some handsome build- 
ings for both the civil and militaiy officers ; whilst a circular 
blockhouse, mounted i^ith swivels or small cannon, pointing to the 
different divisions, frowned terrifically over us, and completed 
the outside of the picture. 

With respect to the interior economy of the prison, we were 
not treated with any particular degree of harahness or of unne- 
cessary privation, further than the security of so large a number 
of men required. On Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Saturday, Ave had one poqnd and a half of bread, half a pound of 
beef, with a proportionate quantity of salt and vegetables; or, if 
no vegetables could be procured, we had in lieu pearl barley or 
oatmeal. On Wednesdays and Fridays we had the usual qna^- 
tity of bread, one pound of cod-lish or herrings, and one pound 
of potatoes. No ale or beer was served out to us, but we were 
allowed to purchase it at the canteen in the prison. To insure to 
us no fraud or embezzlement, each department or division sent 
two deputies to inspect the weight and quality of the provisions, 
which, if not approved by them and the agent to the prison, were 
invariably rejected and returned ; and if any difference of opinion 
existed between the agent and the densities, a reference was mode 
to the officers on gus^ at the time, End their decision was final. 

A regular daily market w^ held in the prison, where th^ country 
people brought a variety of articles for sale, and where oevery 
. luxury could be nurchtsed by^those who had Our cooks 

were appointed mm amongst ourselves, and pidd^y ttie^English 
y government, so that, in regard to diet, we had not much'^o coa^ 
\ plain of. The hospital, or medical de^tm^t, I have heard— 

^\l was never an inmate of it, except to viwi' a Mck coir-^adrj— was 



suppled with evex^ and attendance; the nums 

being generally selected from ue mends of the sick. For odr 
amusement, amongst other Ihlfg^ ve had several excellenlr bilr 
l&rd^tables, verr neatly made by the prisoi^rs themselve^. which 
, were attended W many ^igiilh officers, and others oir duty; 
but, imfortunately, these were the sources of frequent qmirrels 
and, duels, two oi whicdi terminated fatally whilst X was there^ 
both between Frenchmen. Having no arms, th^ affixed the 
blades of kni^, properly sharpened and shaped, to sticks formed 
with handles'^a htlts, with which they fought as' with small 
swords. I was a witness to one of these conflicts, and it sank 
deep in my memo^ for many months. It ^peared, in some 
instances, as if conmicment had deprived us or the usual huma- 
nity of our nature, and hardened our hearts ; for some sh'dcking 
scenes of depravity and cruelty would occasionally take place, 
which even the counsel and presence of the good and venerable 
bishop of Moulines, who voluntarily attended to the religious 
duties of the prison, could not restrain. 

The distress of mind occasioned by my imprisonment did not 
so much aiise from any one particular cause, as from a cmitinual 
recurrence of the scenes of human misery which I dafly wit- 
nessed, more especially those springing from the men themselves. 
Many of our people were so lost to all sense of honour and shame, 
as absolutely to rejoice in the miseries of those whose feelings 
were not so callous as their own. I suffered much cruelty of this 
sort from them, particularly in not joining in their gaming, 
which was carried on amongst them to a most deplorable excess 
— ^many of them losing not only their clothes, but their rations of 
provisions for a week Worehand. When reflection came across 
me, 1 was almost distracted ; for there was but little hope of an 
exchange of prisoners, or of the termination of a war now carried 
on with redoubled animosity on both sides. Xlere 1 existed ibi* 
a year or more ; but in that space of time how many did I see 
carried out to their graves, far from their homes, their parents, 
and those other dear relatives who could have smoothed and 
maje easy the pillow of death! It is very well to read of these 
things, but it is veiy different to experience them one^s-self. 

I had now been confined about a year and a half, when, seeing 
no other prospect of release, I determined to attempt an escape ; 
for' death itself was to be preferred to the misery of delayed hope 
which I daily endured. It was not a very easy thing to 1^ a 
plan of escape, And it took^iUe many weeks in arrangmg. The 
execution was difficult in the extreme. The highopaled en- 
closuuss of wood which I have before mentioned were of no 
great stre^h^ and easily passed but on the outsit of these 
was a beiir of sentinels, at only a few yards’ distance heio. each 
other; C^oad these was the outer fence, or wall of very 
whicb was to be surmounted by a ladder or ropey dose to 
bdt of sentinels as bhffire. The ftmees and 
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wall were not the greatest diffiiulties to contend with : it was • 
the aentinelS) close to each othe|, who, perpetually on the alerti> 
scarcely left a chance for escape unpereeived. 

Before anything, howerei*^ could be attempted, it was necesr 
sary to make a few preparatidne, s^that, toe:^ without giving^ 
any «om for suspicion, even to jxf V-prisoners. With some 

difficulty, and by degrees, I eJLcm tot of mr French gold 
for Aiglish money with wose ofi jmrades who, by making 
toys and fancy-work in straw, wLicu they were ^owed to dis- 
pose of for their own benefit, had got a little togetiner. Many of 
our men made large sums of money that way, and, had they* been 
provident, might have returned home '\v*ith moi'e wealth than 
they could have gained in the same space of time had they been 
at hirfe in their own countiy. One of them, a most ingenious 
fellow, had absolutely, during the many years of his imprison- 
ment, accumulated the sum of £300 of &iglish money. Of this 
man I procured, for a louis-d’or, a good and correct map of Eng- 
land, of his own drawing, on which waa pointed out a line of 
Ir^elling as offering the best route for escape. The names of 
•«ms, and of many of the villages, with their distances, to- 
'with other useful remarlgs, were all written at length, and 
Ik. .^nd them exceedingly accurate. lie sold several of these 
maps to many who never attempted their escape, but who, never- 
theless, had tnat hope often in tneir breasts. For some time after 
1 had the map in my possession, I endeavoured to leara to pro- 
nounce the names of the places 1 was to pass through ; but find- 
ing all in vain, I gave up the atteihpt as hopeless, for Russian 
itiielf is easy to this unpronounceable language. Well assured, if 
ever I endeavoured to speak English, I should betray myself, I 
determined, if once I got clear of the place, 9iever to sjmk at all. 

The route pointed out as most preferable was to the eastern 
coast, a part of Norfolk, and there to bribe some fisherman or 
smuggler to carry me over to Holland. The name of one of these 
latter was given me, with ample instructions how to find him 
out, and to make myself known to* him. One thing 1 was well 
aware of, and which, in fact, was almost everything in%iy 
favour ; namely, that in the land of liberty, as they call it — and 
in this instance deservedly so— no passport was wanted ; nor, as 
J was well informed, had any one a nght to inquire whither 1 
was going, or what was my business. To say the truth, they do 
not seem to require such safeguards in England. The oeq^tn 
which girts it round acts far mor^ffectually &r sacurity than 
passports or gensdarmes. « 

I got together, 1 think, about five pounds of English mqpey in 
. silver, and a little copper; 1 had also between twent^^nd thiriy 
louis-dtos, and other gold com, and a fey gukie&, M^h I con- 
cealed in different parts of my clothing. 1 also procures a small 
pocket tinder-box, which 1 nid in the crown of my cap. I ti^ 
not know how I came to think of this last^drticie, 
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made' any nse of it 1 also concealed, in different parts of my 
dress, several other things whiob 1 thoiwht might of service 
to me, particularly a IVench anil English dictionary ^ and being 
thus provided, I only waited for a favourable opportunity to 
paake the attempt- I 

' ‘ waiting day after day, and week after week, witlfc^emo- 
^and impatience indescribable, the moment of liberation at 
^ arrived in a dark and dismal night in the month of 
iry. The rain had poui*ed down in toi*rents all that day, 
^allied Vith a heavy fall of snow, and the wind blew a 
mostwlent storm. Nothing could better answer mypui'pose, 
as in darkness lay the only chance 1 could possibly have of 
eluding the keen and vigilant eyes of my ever-watchiul guards. 
Being now detcmined to make the attempt, 1 took from their 
places of concealment, where I had aiTanged all ready for the 
occasion, a strong knife to cut the wood paling, and a rope, 
which 1 had made out of wool, with a hook at the end, to 
surmount the wall. I also put a biscuit or two in my pocket, 
with a bhirt and pair of stockings (which last I found exceed- 
ingly comfortable and refreshing to me), to put on dry when 
my others were wet and dirty. I had no room for anything 
else ; in short, what I had filled my pockets, as my dress was 
only a sailor’s jacket and trousers, botu of coarse blue cloth, but 
sound and warm. I had also a good strong pair of shoes on, 
another great comfort, and which ought always to be particu- 
larly attended to by every adventurous wanderer. 

My fellow-prisoner, of whom I bought the map, was the only 
one I acquainted with my puraosc ; not that he might accompany 
me, for he had given up all thoughts of escape himself, but that 
he might answer to my name it called over, which sometimes 
was the case, or otlierwise assist me as far as lay in his power, 
without rendering himself liable to suspicion. It was a regular 
custom in the prison to count us out of our lodging-places in the 
morning, and in again at night, so that, if any were missing, it 
was immediately discovered, and the alarm given. This ren- 
dered it necessary that the first attempt should be made from 
within, after we were shut up. As soon, therefore, as it was 
dai'k, I began my operations — ^my friend standing before me as I 
lay on the ground, and screening me from observation as well as 
he could by several artful manoeuvres, which were much assisted 
by a long bench and table near us, on which he was apparently 
vS*y deeply, eng|iged at w6ik. My object was to cut out one of 
the boards from the bottom of the building, which I had pre- 
viously prepared for removal. In this 1 bucceeded better than I 
qould^possibly have expected : and, creeping out on my hands 
imd knee^iiektl|r replaced tne btod, and, unperceived by any 
one, co^^ewed myseu among a heap of fagots in the yard, 
been brought there during the day for firing. The 
seeme^ if possible, to increase as the night ap- 
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^roaehed^ ftad fioon ftlimded arbund me in j^tlbtkf darkiliess. 
^ere were here and thbre^ at Icmg intervals, ana b $ a gieat dis- 
tanhe from |De, regular rows of lamps ; but they only served to 
make the outer darkness more intense. As I crouched up in my 
hiding-place, wet and almost bentunbedwith cold — which nothing, 
but fhe^pe of ultimate escane could have enabled me to bear — 
I could occasionally hear the ulang of the arms of tbe sentinels 
at tmr post, notwithstanding the pattering of thj rain, and the 
howling of the wind, which had now ii%ease^ to a perfect 
hurricane; nay, 1 could now and then even dratinguish their 
voices. Their proximity did not at all tend to the encouragement 
of my hopes, or the exh il aration of my sjiirits ; but I was gone 
too far to recede. 1 continued in this horrid state of suspense till 
the cftck stinick eleven, which 1 had chosen as the most favour- 
able point of time, the sentinels being then, as 1 thought, more 
likely to be tired, and not so much on their guard, being changed 
at nine and twelve. Commending my soul to God, 1 left my 
hiding-place, but was at drat so stiff and cramped with being 
so long confined in one posture, that 1 could scarcely stand; 
however, this soon went off, ana I found my courage rise as 
my blood circulated more freely. 

The wood paling could scarcely be called an impediment ; and 
listening attentivdy for a moment, and hearing nothing to alarm, 
1 silently cut a part out, and crept through on my hands and 
knees as far ana as quick as I could. I was intennipted by no 
one, and the sentinels were undoubtedly sheltered in theii: boxes. 
My success so far inspired me with great confidence. 1 knew 
that 1 had passed the first line of the guards, and that there were 
no more obstacles on the inside of the wall. If anything at this 
moment, the humcane blew with tenfold violence ; and Justly 
thinking ijlhat no soldier would face it, but seek shelter, I jerked 
the hook, with the line attached, on the top of the wall, which, 
fortunately for me, caught the first time, and with but little 
noise to alarm. I, however, listened for a moment in great 
agitation; but all appeared quiet. I then tried the rope with 
all my strength, and it proving safe, I made the desperate ven- 
ture; and desperate indeed it was; but what will not a man 
attempt for his liberty ? Well, to proceed. With great difficulty 
1 got to the top, ana gently, and by degrees, peeped my head 
over. I listened most attentively, but could hear nothing; and 
had just got my knee upon the in the attitude of ascent, 
when a door opened close by me, ^ and a soldter passed along. 
In a moment I thi»ew myself fiat upon my face ou^the waU, 
and veiy plainly heard his footsteps directly beneath me. •! con- 
tinued in this postufb for sgme minutes, and h^ fjtoost given 
myself up to despair, when, after passing and repassikg severfll 
times — for 1 could hear him, though not see him — ^ne agmn retired 
to his box, and 1 heard the door close after him. 1 seized the 
favourable moment, and pulling up the ripe, de3ceiR«4 insafety 
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on t^e otller side. I th^ took mj shoes^ and sc^lj ^m3k^ 
on tiptoe acfoiss the beat of t]ie* sentine], till 1 bad got to scani 
distance, ivbea 1 threw mpelf on tbe wet ^^'and^toppcMH to 
take breath. greatest difficulties we^ ^low surmounted; 
ebnt as no time w^^lb to be lost, 1 loon started nM agam ; and bad 
nearl;f approached some of the lamps, which I was obligtd to 
pass, Irhen I plainly saw a picket" or patrol of five er six men ' 

' across my veiy path. It was astonishing thcj^ did not see me ; 
but my good ^stor pi^dominated, and I remained, unnoticed* The 
lamps were n^*’, indeed, in my favour, as they showed Me what 
to avoid, whilst 1 was myself shrouded in darkness. Choosii^ 
the moi^t obscure places, and proceeding step by st^ with m 
utmost precaution, 1 at last reached, unmolested, the boundarr 
ditch, which I soon cleared ; and in a moment after found ihysefif 
free of the prison, and on a high road, with nothing farther to 
obstruct my progress. * -*' 

Scarcely crediting my good fortune in succeeding thus far, M' 
put on my shoes, and set off in a northerly direction, running^ 
with all my speed, notwithstanding the wind and rain continued 
for about an hour, 'when I cahie to a house situated at a point 
where four roads meet [Kate^s . Cabin]. Lights were in the 
windows, and a stage-coach with lamps, and the words London; 
and York,” which I well remember, painted on it, was standing 
at the door. Shunning observation by keeping under the hedge, 

1 took the left-hand road, though totally ignorant to what part 
I was going. Continuing my night, I proceeded for two hours 
more, when my apprehensions of immediate pursuit being some- 
what abated, and also beginning to feel fatigued, 1 slackened my 
pace. 1 had passed through two or three villages, but had met 
with nothing to interrupt me, or indeed to notice. I kept on thus 
some short time longer, when I came to a toll-gate, situated at 
the foot of an extraordinary long bridge, which led to Candle, a 
town of considerable size. The chimes of the church clock were 
just playing the hour of three, as 1 seated myself for a moment 
on toe steps of toe foot-gate. 1 was at first m doubt whether or 
notl should poceed straight on, or seek a by-road, one of which 
adjoined toe bridge on toe left hand. I determined, however, on 
the former, and continued my journey through daik, long, and 
dirty streets, without stopping or seeing any one, whra I came 
to another bridge, at the fartoer extremity of the place, almost 
asiong as toe one I had be^re passed, so that toe town appeared 
to be situated oiran island, ^fhe moon had now got up a little; 
and^affor6!ed me light enough to discern, in a field just beyond ' 
toe bridge, on the left hand, a small shed or hovd. I was now > 
exceedingfy.fat^ued, and 1 determi^ied to tost here a short time, 
at least, could^ collect my scattered senses, which had beest 
80 long itt continual agitation. iV 

The door of toe hovel was luckily open, and it afforded me an^ 
exoellg^t fMter. 1 cannot express my mingled feelings of fear < 
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^d, joy, hope ^md thankfulness, as I npw stretclied ngrself on 
the straw with which the ground was covered. .No ^ longer 
eooped up in W'hat I may call a dungeon, where life itself almost 
ceased to be worth caring for, 1 now h^ before me a fair prpr 
spect o( succeeding in my enterprise ; and mfr energies bej^g^ 
tW^rou^ht into action, 1 became a new man, an^ felt renovate^* 
accordingly : .my mind, as it weie, expanding and adapting itself 
to the occasion^ called forth all its powers. 

.In the hove^ tied to a manger, was a colv, eocf her calf was 
placed in a pen just by her. At first the cpw t^ens of 
^arm and uneasiness; but humouring her by degpeef^^a^hd treat? 
ing her gently, she suffered me to approach h^r rnore. familiai'ly, 
which 1 took advantage of, by milking her in the crown cf 
my cdj). The milk, wim part of a biscuit, afforded me a most 
delicious meal. I had taken off my shoes and wet stockings ; 
and putting on the dry ones which I had in my pocket, I felt 
inexpressibly refreshed, though my w^et clothes and fear of pur- 
spit prevented my sleeping. Inaeed it would not have been 
prudent to have slept, lor it w'as evident the owner of the cow 
would be there in the morning to milk her ; so, contenting my- 
self with the good berth 1 had obtained, for it still continued 
raining, I waited very patiently for the first dawn of day, when 
liiitended to start again. Of course I had not yet been able to 
examine my map, wHich, being enclosed in a case, was. quite dry; 
but 1 thought mat of little consequence, as, whether the road 1 
had taken was right or not, a few hours would make up the 
difference. 

As the day broke, the w'eatlier cleared up a little, so far as to 
cease raining, but the road was very ivet and dirty; however, 
there was no alternative, and leaving with regi’et the hovel which 
had so kindly sheltered me for the night, I continued my jour- 
ney. My wet clothes made me feel extremely cold and uncom- 
fortable at first, and I kept up a pretty good pace for some time, 
in order to warm me. It was not my intention to go far, and 
seeing a haystack in a retired part of a field some distance off on 
my left, I quitted the high road, and proceeded to it. It was 
fai'ther than I expected ; but it appeared to be the very spot 1 
should have chosen for concealment, there being no public path 
or road leading to it. Part of the stack had been cut, so that I 
easily gathered enough of the hay to make me a soft and dry 
hed^ and here I determined to stop ^nd examine my map, and 
davise a plan for my future proceeaRigs. • • 

. After I had rested some time, the sun, to my inffnitt delight, 
^l||ddenly broke forth, and gave eveiw sign of a fine da^a; and 
thf!|ugh a February Ain iii^nglancf is veiy ^ffe^nt from a 
Febrtiary sun in the south of France, yet th^warmfSfitf derived, 
from it gave me great comfort, and refreshed me exc^dingly ;> 
so much so, that, after several vain attempts to keep my eyes 
open, I Blink into a sound sleep, whichtmust hai^dpsij^'^or 
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some hours, as the height of ike sun on my awakening showed 
it to be past noon. Having’ men and looked around, and find- 
ing nothing to interrupt. me^ 1 took out my map to* see where- 
abouts 1 was. This 1 accomplished with great ease; for the 
.names of the plaees I had passed being painted on the mile-stones 
and direotion-poBts, as I observed when I started in the mosming-, 
and corresponding with those on toy map, I soon found out that 
1 had come diametrically opposite to the road 1 had interlded to 
have taken. '^jBut this was of no great moment; and I now de- 
termined to ptTrsue a direct eastferly course, in as straight a line 
as I could, and to make for the coast in that direction. 1 may 
as well mention here, that, through the whole of my route after- 
wards, I ctwld at any time find out the exact spot I was in^by 
observing the names of the towns or villages painted bn the 
mile-stones and direction-posts. This I found of great service to 
me, as I seldom wandered far from my way, and never had oc- 
casion to ask the road, even had 1 been able or inclined to do so. ‘ 
But to proceed. The clock of a neighbouring church was just 
striking one when 1 started again, in high spirits, my clothes 
being now quite diy, eating my last piece of biscuit as 1 went. 
How I was to get a fresh supply* of provisions did certainly now 
and then strike me ; but it made no very deep impression, my 
chief object being to get on as fast and as far as 1 could, not 
doubting but I should make the coast in two or three days more 
at farthest ; but in that I was wofully out of my reckoning. 

The day continued fine, and I walked on at a pretty round 
pace, in as straight a line as I could, over hedge and ditch, care- 
fully avoiding any house or person passing, for about two or 
three hours ; and I was congratulating myself on the progress I 
had made, when, suddenly casting up my ^es, and looking 
around me, to my utter hon*or and dismay I saw, but a few 
, fields off, and in the exact path I \ras taking, the very prison I 
had left ! I could not be mistaken ; its red tiles ana striking 
appearance, with the numerous holes cut in its wooden walls for 
air^by its unfoi»tunate inmates, were too deeply imprinted on my 
Utemory to be forgotten. In short, not having any guide acrosa 
the open fields, and there being no mile-stones to direct me, 1 
had wandered back again to within half a mile of less of my 
former piison. I cannot express what I felt at that moment ; I 
seei^Lito have lost the very power of perception; and, instead of 
tu*^.^)back immediately,^^! absolutely continued for a little 
tiijf^Vx^kiiig oti in the same direction— like the squirrel fasci- 
own destruction by the eyes of the rattlesnake. 

V^.^^nately for me, going thus without heed, I tripped and 
fell, whicl^roqglit me suddenly toanyselfj when, turning round, 
I heels, as if pursued by a whole legion of devils, and 

* ^ move found myself in the very hovel, 

^ 1 ? f ^ bridge I have spoken of at Oundle, where I had 
shelter, rfhd which remained in the same state as I 
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had left it, with the exception that the cow and calf had been 
removed. 

Though nea 3 ‘ly dark for the last mile or two, I found my way 
back without much difficulty ; but I was nearly exhausted by 
fatigue, and had nothing to rel&’esh myself with ; however, X 
did Hbt as yet feel so much from hunger as from the disappoint- 
ment 1 had experienced in being obliged to retiree so many 
weaiy steps. On the other hand, I had much to congratulate 
myself upon, independent of the lucky avoidance of running my 
head again into the very bars%f my prison, wrfch I was cer- 
tainly in a fair way of doing ; for in a few minutes after my 
arrival in my old quarters it began to rain, and it continued 
tlyroughout the night in torrents. Having a good roof over my 
head, 1 considered the rain in my favour, as it would doubtless 
prevent any one from interinipting me in my resting-place. The 
numan mind, particularly in youth, soon reconciles itself to cir- 
cumstances ; so, making the best of the matter, I nestled myself 
snugly in the straw, and slept comfortably, and undisturbed, till 
morning. 

Tt still continued raining, and the floods had come down in 
the night with great rapidity, linundatiiig the meadows around 
me, tiu they looked like a sea. A few qualms at breakfast-time 
fitted over unheeded, when of a sudden it struck me that my 
situation was too exposed for the day, as, should any one come 
into the hovel mei*ely by accident, which was not at all impro- 
bable, I must inevitably be discovered ; lind I appeared too like 
what I really was to be passed by unquestioned. I by no means 
wished to leave till 1 had laid out some definite plan to act upon, 
and some other route to follow. Looking, therefore, about me, 
I found a hurdle or two and an old gate thrown over the ‘■beams 
or raftera which supported the roof. On thefee I climbed, and 
with little ti'ouble succeeded in making, in the most obscure 
comer, a sort of floor or landing-place. On this I carried some 
straw to lie upon, and was glad to perceive that, when looked up 
to from below, it by no means appeared calculated to excite^sus- 
picion of concealment; and here 1 spent the remainder of the 
day. It was well I took this precaution, as will be seen pre-^ 
sently. . 1 had constructed a small hole in the roof, through 
which 1 could see everything passing on the high road, which 
was not more' than a few yards from me. I could also see the 
town, and the country round me o|^iill sides. • 

The church clock had just chimed the hoOTTtf •noon, when, 
looking through the opening I had made, I plainly saw three 
soldiers coming over the bridge within a hundred yards*of me. 
They had their bayoifets fixed, and I knew, at the fi^ glance ^ 
their uniform, that it was the same as that^of one^the regi- 
ments on duty at the prison. My heart now sunk within ste, 
and 1 gave myself up for lost. Iney came exactly opposite to 
the place, as if they had intelligence I ^as there.^*’^- ted*my 
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breath almost to bursting as thay got over the ^te which led 
to the hovel. Two of them came "in and looked aF6imd; ‘b«it 
seeing it an opexL stable^ and not mooh like a hidingi^lace, they 
walk^ out agmn without stopping, but not till one of them had 
, thrust his bayonet twice or thnee through the hurdles and straw 
upon which 1 lay ; they then, to my inexpressible relief, iflowly 
rejoined their comrade, and continued their journey. . / 

1 was disturbed no more after this, but determined to lelhve se 
dangerous a ^tuation as soon as possible. 1 found that, while SO 
near my late prison, it was ndl so prudent or safe for me tO 
travel by day, and that I should be continually liable to 'be 
retaken. I toerefore, as soon as it was quite dark, sallied forth 
once more on my journey. I had studied my map so well, as.tb 
have in my memory every place through wnich I was to , 
and my present plan Avas to go rather a oii'cuitous route, 
nortlipin direction, and endeavour to oolne into a more direct 
road by way of a bank bounding a navigable river running to 
the sea ; in fact the veiy river by which I had, with so mahy 
fellow-prisoners, been conveyed from the coast on my first arrival 
in England. 1 was aware this would lead me through the towii 
of Peterborough, which there w<^re many reasons for avoiding, 
as it lay veiy near our prison, and was full pf soldiei^s. Howew^ 
there was no alternative, without going through a fenny coun'^ 
try, which my instructions told me particularly to avoid. I 
sallied forth, therefore, from my hovel about nine o’clock, and 
again passed the long and dreary bridges of the town [Oundle], 

I had gone over the first night of my escape. All Was 
OT&c and gloomy, there being no lamps ; and so far it favoured 
me, as 1 was obliged to walk through the entire street, which I 
did as fast as 1 could, without exciting suspicion. Once, indeed, 

I stopped at a shop where some loaves of bread seemed inviting 
a purchaser ; but my courage failed me, and I went on without 
any, I found my way very readily to a village about eight or 
nine miles distant, with another long and high bridge, for which 
indjjed this part of England appears celebrated. A large hotel, 
or inn, stood just by the bridge, the sign of which struck me 
very curious, hut which I could make nothing of^ although. I 
could very plainly see it by the light of two lamps just below 
[the Haycock Inn, Wansford], However cheering the sight of 
a well-lighted inn may be to a benighted traveller, to me it 
ai^erded but littj^onsolatioq. It offered no home or comfort to 
nte. I ther8fi5re®made the best of my way over the bridge, and 
turned into another road on my i*ight hand, which, after walking 
a few miles farther, brought me to Peterboi*ough, 'whose noble 
cathedral, its,jdark mass of shadc^ rose it^ull befoi'e me just as 
the cloo^truck three. Wishing by all means to pass the town 
^ before light, or I must lose another day, I continued on with-* 
out stopping entering the place with great trepidation. It was 
with ijj?ic^p®fllculty, jftid after several times bewildering myself" 
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In what appeared to me a complete labyiunth of streets ^and lanes,' 
tlukt I at length found my way. to the 'bank, and saW the road I 
wae^ to take mhiung as straight as an arrow before me, as ^r as 
my eyes could trace it in the haziness of the morning. On my 
rijght, a noble river [the Nene], spreading into«a spacious eheet* 
of. wiiter,. protected me from all danger on that side; whilst 
my left, and before me, was ah .immense tract of fen and level' 
counmy, where I could for miles see anything t^ avoid. For 
Iho first time since my attempt at escape, 1 began to feel a con- 
'"l^tiousness of security. I had 16ft for certain prison behind 
'^ne, and thei’e now a^eared nothing to interrupt my further 
pi^ress. Every step I took led me nearer to the haven of my 
wishei^ and I knew full well that the. hoods below me were 
rolling along to that ocean which w'as to waft me home. 1 felt 
myself comparatively happy, for the prospect before me was 
cheering. 

I rested myself for some time on a stile which crossed the 
hank, watching the clouds as they swept along from the west, in 
heavy and threatening masses, over the wide expanse of w'aters 
before me ; and at the same time contemplated my future journey 
with much satisfaction. But I vias aware that I must have some* 
thing to eat before that journey could be accomplished ; for how- 
ever heroes and kniglits-errant of old might wander without 
food, I found myself m that respect no hero at all. Still, there 
W'as no help for it at present; but I determined to avail myself 
of the first opportunity, even at a little risk, to supply my wants. 
1 had now been, I may say, eight-and-forty hours without food ; 
fov I had never- been fortunate eiioiigll to meet with a single 
turnip, or indeed anything to serve me for a meal. In truth it 
was a bad time of the year to travel in, as far as related to a 
supply of food from the fields. 

According to the plan 1 had laid dov^rn for myself, of not tra- 
velling by day, after proceeding a few miles along the bank, on 
the ,fivst.dawn of morning I’ concealed myself in a bam standing 
in a field on my left hand, the appearance of wliich gave ev^ry 
hope of effectual security for the day. Having covered myseu 
witli straw, I composed myself to rest, and slept uninterruptedly 
tUl the day was far advanced. Seeing no appearance of danger, 
I got up, and amused m 3 '’self by walking to and fro^ in the 
barn, and occasionally chewing the straw for want of something 
hettei\ In the course of the day an i^cideritSMa;urred which kd 
me to fear that I was discovered oy one of ^'^^teple on the 
farm, and I felt that it would be necessary for me to'^hift my 
quarters ; therefore, after deliberating a few minutes, I continued 
• my journey, keeping good look-out, jmd cauefu^y avoiding too 
near an approximation to tne few houses s&ittered*^ng the 
bank. In tmth I scarcely met with anything but the lifters or 
craft which navijgated the river, drawn by horses. The extraor- 
dinary noise which the navigators zoade, tiways ga^ 
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of their approncli, and time to avoid them ; for I could hear their 
hallooing:, which was a kind of loud singing: peculiar, to these 
people, at more than a mile distant. This part of England has 
much the appearance of Holland, with its high banks and cause- 
nways, intersected-with numerous drains and canals; and, as far 
as the e^e could reach, it was a perfect level of fens and mijshes 
on one side, and water on the other. I particularly notic^ the 
beauty of the. church steeples, which stood towering majestwcally 
over the floods in diberent directions around me. The distance I 
had to travel t^i Wisbeach, another large town, and which I must,-^ 
of necessity pass through, was about sixteen miles ; and I ma- ‘ 
naged so well, as to get there about dark. This is a small ship- 
ping town, though at some distance from the coast; and as I 
passed over the bridge, I got a glimpse of some vessels, v^hlch set 
my heart in motion at the idea that I was approaching the sea* 
Several sailors, dressed much as myself, were passing through the 
streets, and I thought they more than once looked suspiciously 
after me; but it might be only imagination. I had been nattering 
myself, as I walked thither, that I should he enabled to procure 
something to eat in the neighbourhood ; but I soon discovered 
that the best thing I could do Wiis to get through tha town as 
quickly as possible. Had I had the least idea the place had been 
so large ^d populous, I should by no means have ventured into 
it at that early hour. By the light of the lamps I saw several 
soldiers, and began to be veiy seriously alai'med at finding my- 
self near them. My instructions for passing through the streets 
were, however, so very accurately laid down, that in a little 
time I found myself clear of immediate dangei'^ on an excellent 
road, and in the direction I was ordered to take. My fear, 
nevertheless, still continued; and as soon .as I had passed the 
toll-gate, which is placed at the extremity of the town, I ran on 
for home miles, till, what with fatigue, and what with hunger, I 
was obliged to slacken my pace, being unable to proceed much 
farther. " I had now again, after passing several large .villages, 
arrived at another bank, similar to the one I had travelled on 
from Peterborough, and bounded, as that was, on my right by 
a navigable river or canal, and on my left by fens and level 
country. 

It might be, I suppose, about nine or ten o’clock when 1 came 
to a small house, seemingly built on the acclivity of the bank on 
my left hand, the i:oa,d was close to, and almost touched, 

tlte chambci^i^ilidows. It was the last house in the village, and 
Stood at^some distance from any other; but I did not so much 
admije it for its curious construction, as from its being a shop 
where candles, (^bread, and cheese, end oth^r useful articles were . 
kept fbr^^e— chiefly, I believe, for the watqrnien who frequented 
the place* A light w'as in the shop, and I stood minutes 

looking in at the window', and at the, to me, tempting things 
the compter, and in devising some plan to appro- 
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priate a part of them to my own use j for i would mo^t williugljr 
at that moment have g^iven a louis-d’br for a loaf 6f bread. 
Whilst 1 was dellberatmg with mjself how to act, a watermaa^ 
as 1 judged firom his dress, passed me in at the door, and 
throwing himself on a chair, made a sign to tl^e person within,^ 
by dniwing his hand across his face and chin, as if he wanted 
shaving. He never spoke a word; but the shoplweeper appeared 
perfectly to understand his meaning, and placing a cloth, which 
was none of the cleanest, over the fellow’s shoulders, made pre- 
parations for performing that very necessary oper«|tion. By this 
1 understood that the shopkeeper was a barber also ; and as I had 
a very suspicious beard myself^ which 1 was particularly anxious 
to be rid of, I viewed all their actions with great interest. This 
ton^or*(vas a little, thin, spare bodkin of a man — I think 1 see him 
now standing before me — about seventy years of age, with a most 
antique cast of countenance, and a face, when taken in profile, 
exactly like a half-moon, his nose and chin forming the horns. 
There could not possibly be a finer specimen of the taciturnity of 
the English nation than in the scene before me, exemplified as it 
was both in the operator and him operated upon. As to the 
former, he took no more notice of the automaton whom he was 
shaving than if he had been scraping a marble block ; and for 
the latter, he was as immovable as the marble block under the 
chisel of the statuary, and with much about the same degree 
of feeling. I kept my eyes upon them both, with the hope of 
profiting by what 1 saw, and carefully noted that, after being 
shaved, the man thi’ew two copper coins upon the counter. lie 
then walked to the window, took down a loaf of bread and two 
or three red herrings, then drawing a mark with his fingers 
across a piece of cheese, it was cut off, and weighed out to him. 
Eor these he threw down a silver coin, a half-crown, receiving 
some small change in return; and, tying up his purchase in an 
cld handkerchief, departed in the same silent surly mood he en- 
tered. I thought I could never have a better opportunity ; for I 
certainly was more than a match for the shopkeeper, should he 
give any alarm; and 1 determined also to make good use of*my 
heels if necessary. Summoning, therefore, all my resolution to 
my aid, I marched boldly into the shop, threw myself into the 
same chair, and made the same signs as my predecessor had 
done; and, as I anticipated, the same silent scene followed exactly. 
The same cloth was put round my n^k, 1 'V^i^i^ered the same, 
and shaVed the same, and the same\um of two«b)ii|)(»r coins was 
thrown by me upon the counter. I now began to^leel veiy 
courageous, and went up to the window to lay in a stpek of 
provisions, which I mtend^ should last me whole of my 
journey. Bread alone would not now server me, aif^l looked 
about for a few minutes to see what I should take— .^reading, 
however, some silver ostentatiously before me, that the good man 
might not be alarmed. At the same time 1 found^ut l^attmy 
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MeBd wasi^t dumb^ which I had seriously be^un to suspect ; foiv 
on my taking down some diSei^ent articles from a shelf, he did 
speak, or raSier made an attempt to speak. What he said I 
know not; but on my continuing whistling, which 1 had been 
^ doing for .some ,time — and which I did not from any want of 
respect to the old gentleman, but truly because I was unafele to 
give hhn' an answer — ^he withdrew bis eyes from my face, and 
veiy resignedly turned kack to the counter, holding the feaf I 
haa rea<me(^ down to him with both hands across his chest. 
Well, imagine’, my ecstacy on leaving the shop, which I did com- 
pletely unsuspected, with two loaves of beautiful white bread, 
some excellent cheese, and three or four herrings — for in this 
last I had the same taste as the waterman ; ana, to crown all, 
some tobacco and a pipe. I do not exactly recollect what i pSid, 
but I had some change out of two half-crowns, which I threw 
down. No mother ever hugged her first-bom to her bosoiti 
with more exquisite delight than I did the handkerchief which 
held all these good things. 1 kept eating as 1 walked ; but that 
was no farther than to tlie first shelter I could find, which was, 
as usual, a barn or stable, where I made amends for my long 
fasting in a supper in which nearly one whole loaf, two of my 
herrings, and a proportionate quantity of cheese entirely disap- 
peai*ed. ^ , 

It was Saturday night when I thus provided myself, and I de- 
termined to stop where I had been so fortunate the whole of the 
next day, Sundaj’’, and rest my legs. The building in which I 
was being, however, as I thought, too near the bank, after I had 
ate my supper 1 sought out another lod«:ing, in a hovel which 
stood a little distance of!', more in the fields, and which, having 
neither hay nor straw, nor anything else of the kind liable to 
occasion interruption, appeared admirably adapted for the pur- 
pose — ^it being about a quarter of a mile from the bank or road, 
and a mile at least from any house. Here, then, I removed ■with 
all my stores, and scraping' together what little straw and inishes 
I cquld find, made myself a couch or bed. But I had another 
luxury yet to enjoy in my pipe and tobacco, the means of light- 
ing which I was furnished with in a small pocket tinder-box, 
which I had concealed about my person for more important 
purposes, and which I have alrcady mentioned. My sleep this 
night was indeed invigorating and refreshing, and I awoke the 
next morning aj^flmjnetelytjnqw man, with the additional happy 
jjmpect of itigtjod breakfast before me. The day was remarkably 
fintj^^for the season, and the bells from the different churches, some 
I could hear a most astonishing distance w^e quite in 
nnisdn with my^feelings. It might^be called the first fine day of 
spring, asfine sun had really much warmth, and ;^he birds, such 
as the pewit or lapwing, and others of the same kind, were dash- 
ing in playful evolutions about me. I took more notice of these 
thiilgi^perlntps, from being so long deprived of the enjoyment of 
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them ; but, though trivial in themselves, they diffused a kindly 
feejing through my whole frame, and cheered my spirits wonder- 
fully. Nov could 1 help contrasting my present situation with 
that of the preceding Sunday, when, at the same hour, I was 
breathing the tainted and noxious atmosphere an over-j^pled^ 
prisoi-house ; and now inhaling the pure and miimating oreezes 
of a fine spring morning in the fields. A man must be confined 
as nUsny months as 1 was, in the space of only a few square 
ards, to enjoy in an adequate degree the happiifbss I felt, f 
ad no one to interrupt me, for the population oi jj^is part of the 
country appeared very contracted ; and I do not tninK, notwith- 
standing 1 Kept a good look-out, that I saw during the whole of 
the day more than two or three persons, and these appeared > 
different race of beings to those I had before met with. The 
villages, too, were at "a great distance from each other, with a 
fai'm-house now and then to be seen peering out amongst rushes 
and willow-trees : as to other trees, I do not recollect seeing any 
at all. In short, it appeared, on the whole, a most wild and deso- 
late district, more like an American morass than what 1 had sup- 
posed any part of England to be ; and this district, I have reason 
to believe, extends for many miles each w’ay into the interior of 
the kingdom. I am sure 1 could see for thirty miles around me : 
hut to my story. I took the opportunity, during the day, of 
washing a pair of stockings, which I hunsr in the sun to dry, and 
of cleaning myself, and making myself comfortable ; indeed, 
having a clean-shaved face, clean shirt, shoes, and stockings, and 
brushing myself up a little, which every Frenchman knows how- 
to do, I by no means looked the suspicious character I otherw'ise 
should have done ; and this was now particularly to he attended 
to, as I drew near the end of my journey. My mJip pointed out 
two routes to tlie coast, after arriving at Downnam, a town 
which was situated at the end of the bank on which I was tra- 
velling — one by way of Lynn, which was represented as a con- 
siderable seaport town, which was by all means to be avoided, if 
possible; ana the other, more in the interior of the country, 
through some smaller towns, Swaffham and Fakenham. ’ Of 
course I selected the latter — with what success, the reader will 
learn. 

Having passed the day wdth much comfort and satisfaction, I 
resumed my journey about nine o^clo ck, an d, without any in- 
terruption worth mentioning, arri^jJ about mid- 
night. The weather turned out baa at this began to 

rain as I got to the bridge. I nevertheless continueoSl through 
the town, although so dark, that I was obliged to grope mjt way, 
taking the different windings as correctly as I gould remember 
from my map; which instructed me, on getting tftspugh the 
place, to turn to my left, and afterwards to my right, and thea 
to take the first road, and continue straight on. All this 1 did, 
as 


1 presumed, very exactly, and prosecuted my with 
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g‘reat spirit; and was rewarded for it, on the day breaking, by 
iinding' myself within a little distance of what appeared to me a 
fortid^ town. In short, I had taken the wron^ tum.of the road 
at Downham, and had got to the very place 1 was particularly 
oautiomed to avoid — Lynn in Norfolk. 

Fi'om the success 1 nad hitherto ‘met with — although, ih>must 
be owned, chequered with trifling disappointments — I had become 
over-conndent : and so far from feeling this wimdering frofei my 
iirect road hi any consequence, I rather rejoiced at it, and 
foolishly resoled to endeavour to get a passage to Holland at 
this place, without going any farther. Perhaps I was encouraged 
in this resolution by the sight of the harbour and shipping, now 
gilded by the rays of the morning sun, and the knowledge that 
it was the port we were brought prisoners to on our first Arrival 
in England ; nay, the very smell of the pitch and tar, which was 
wafted to me by the wind, contributed, I think, not a little to 
confirm me in my purpose. Leaving the direct road. I was on, 
after crossing severju fields, I took up my abode for the day— for 
I still had sense enough not to think of doing anything till night 
— rin a haystack which stood on a bank about a mile' from the 
place. 

I passed the time rather impatiently, till the hour of action 
arrived. The plan I proposed to myself was, the first night 
merely to go and reconnoitre the place, and see what prospect af 
success was afforded. 1 therefore kept close till midnight, at 
which time, or a little before, I arrived, at the gates, which pre- 
sented no obstacle whatever, no sentinel or guard of any descrip- 
tion being at that post ; indeed I believe, from their appeax^ance, 
the gates were never shut. The inhabitants were all in 

sleep, in the most perfect security : and this was the mm ustra- 
ordinary, as it by no means seemed difficult for a single prhrateer 
to have sailed up the harbour and burned not only the shipping, 
but the town itself, for I could see nothing to prevent it. I 
walked from one end of the place to the other several times, and, 
with the exception of a few old watchmen, who cried the hour, 
saW^only one soldier, who stood sentinel at a hotel in the square 
or market-place, and who, I supposed, was merely the guai’d on 
duty at head-quarters, as is usual in other towns ; and this, too, 
■was dux’ing the most sanguinaiy period of the war. There was 
indeed a platform or fort at the entrance of the harbour, but it 
coijjd have offere d ^^iw>^ifeetyal resistance. I was encouraged by 
this show o^f^|i»(jS5it negligAce, and, keeping as near as I could 
to the seaivard part, I found myself, after sevei*al windings and 
turnings,' at the northeim extremity of the town. Here the fish- 
ing smacks and boats wei*e collected together, many of them 
aground,^ a lori of creek running up between the houses. 
No one tos stirring, and the fishermen were undoubtedly as fast 
asleep in the low and miserable hovels (I cannot call them dwell- 
ing^ bounded soie side of the creek, as were their more 
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fortunate fellow-townsmen in the nobler mimsions I had passed 
ill the streets. I could^ with the greatest ease, have out a vessel 
out* but the risk was too great, f was no sailor, nor had { com- 
pass, sails, or oars ; the river, too, cut a very different appear^ 
ance to what it did at high water, l^ing full of jands and cmoals 
ao I Eeiy wisely gave up the idea. 

Nothing particular occurred during the following day. I ate 
but i^aringly ; and my stock of provisions being now reducg^ 
to a compass not requiring the^aid of a handkercmef, I thougW 
it best to ^vide it into portions adapted to i^e size of my 
pockets. I had enough to last me, on a moderate allowance, for 
two or three days ; and if I did not succeed in my attempt to 
get away from where I was, it was sufficient to carry me to 
my oifginal destination — I mean to that part of the coast pointed 
out to me on the map, and from which route I ought never to 
have deviated. 

I did not wait so long this night as the preceding one, but got 
into the town about ten o’clock, many of the shops being still 
open. What infatuation led me on 1 know not, but 1 wandered 
to the quay adjoining the squai’c, in the centre of the town, 
though several people were walking about, and seated myself on 
a bench affixed to a building ovei’looking the harbour. By 
degi'ees the people dropped away, and left me to myself. I had 
not, however, enjoyed my own reflections many minutes in soli- 
tude, when six or seven men in sailom’ dresses, with large sticks 
in their hands, headed by an officer in naval uniform and sword, 
passed close by me. They looked veiy qaimestly in my face, ana 
went on. The next minute they returned ; and one of them, 
tapping me on the shoulder, said something, of which I could 
make out no more but that I must follow them ; for I understood 
a little English, though I could not speak it. My heart sunk 
within me at the sound of their voices. 1 knew all was over, and 
that I was inevitably lost. Seeing me hesitate to accompany 
them, one of the most ruffianly-looking of the set seized me by 
the collar of my jacket to pull me along, which so irritated me, 
that, regardless of consequences, and the disparity between us, I 
struck right and left with a stout stick 1 had in my hand, and sent 
two of them on their knees ; at the same time receiving a blow 
myself on my hand, which twirled my stick into the air, and 
another on my head, which felled m e to the gi’ound. Seeing, 
therefore, resistance of no avail, I si|l]!eflr^R|][)^itted to my £ite, 
and suffered myself to be raised nn my feet,»TlwMj^ole party 
abusing me aU the way we went. ^ 

Whether these men were police-officers, appointed for th(yippre- 
hension of runaway prisoners of war, as I suspected, or whatever 
other description of ^ards they might be, Aey wefi^the mt]»fi(t 
brutal set of fellows I ever met with — the officer who commanded 
being little better than his men. All the time this scene passed 
I never opened my lips, which seemed to enrage th A>fficer much, 
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ieveral times, oxi not roceivin^ any answer from me^ 
ned liis eotlass over my bead, as if lie would cut me dowik.' 
1 will do him the credit to say that he never stmcdi 
Bie'4i4th it. ^fter we had passed through two or three, streets^ 
^we came to a sm^Il inn, when the officer said something to on^ 
of the men, who beckoned me to follow him into the house, 
which I very quietly did, whilst the officer and the other men 

t offi in another direction. 1 was rather surprised at being tkkeu 
a decent inn instead of a jail ; but I thought that , part of the 
tragedy was yet to come. As far as 1 could judge from the 
manner and behaviour of the fellow who was with me, he took 
my silence for a dt of the sullens, as he several times addressed 
me with, the words, “ Cheer up, my lad I Cheer up, my hearty 1 
words I had often heard aboard ship, and which I kn^’iv the 
meaning of. I also very well understood I was his prisoner ; 
and, seeing no alternative, I sat myself dow'n, though in a veiy 
melancholy mood, by the fire, in a little room he took me into, 
he seating himself on the opposite side. 

My companion, after several ineffectual efforts to draw me 
into conversation, at last gave up the attempt, and left me to my 
own thoughts, at the same time ordering some grog and a pipe 
to comibrt himself with. Occasionally he would deign me a sour 
look, and now and then, eyeing me at the same time very con- 
temptuously from head to foot, would mutter something between 
his teeth, of which 1 could make out nothing. 

My reflections, as may be supposed, were not of the most con- 
soling kind. I every minute expected to be led in chains to some 
dungeon, preparatory to my final removal and return to my old 
prison; and I started at every sound, imagining I heard the 
guards coming to convey me away. I leant my elbow on the 
table, and rested my cheek on my hand, absorbed in the most 
bitte)* recollections. " My head ached di’eadfully from the blow J 
had received, and I felt my heart, as it w^ere, almost bursting with 
vexation and disappointment. After being so near, the accom-' 
plishment of my wishes, to be thus in a moment again doomed 
to imprisonment and sorrow, and perhaps punishment, almost 
drove me mad. ' 

The room in which we were had no other furniture but the 
tw'o chairs on which we were seated, and a large oak table, “with 
leaves peaching to the ground. In observing this, I also aaw 
thE^t the windowjspiHlfCif^'was a sashed one, and which opened 
the stre^iifWpas not fastened. The idea of escape had never 
to Sea^vjfa I thought, could I but get to that window, some- 
tumifigs, atbt be attempted. My heart sprang to my lips at the 
iag smacks >tion^ and nope, when I imagined it moat distant, 
ap^rOund^yy^^ppeared. 1 watched my companion for some time 
hio one with the expectation of his going to sleep ; but he 
asleep in t?dn^.too well for that; when a loud noise and quairelliQg 
inga) room gnve me the opportunity I wieh^. There 
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appared to ^be a Tioleat scuffle ^oiug on ; and my mbiV^ after 
bemg repeatedly called upon by iiame^ looking rounf^to^^ that 
all was safe, ana saying something to snatched up hiS stick 
rushed out of tne door, taking care, hWever, to shut it aflber 
him. Now was the time to venture, or never. I flew to the win<% 
dow,aand threw up the sash, which offered no 'impediment, and 
was just on the point of getting out, when 1 heara him. return^ 
ing.^lt was of no use attempting any farther, and I immediately, 
and with a heavy heart, drew back ; but, fearful or the first vent 
of his anger, before he entered, and unperceived i)y him, I crept 
under the table, the large leaves of which concealed me from his 
view. He shut the door after him; and looked round for me; 
when, finding the window open, and I nowhere to be seen, he 
jumpdft out of the window, and set off in the imaginary pursuit 
of me. I could scarcely credit this wonderful instance of good 
fortune in my behalf, and hastening from my hiding-place to 
the window, kept my eyes on him till I saw him turn, the comer 
of the street, when I leaped out also, running with all my speed 
in a contrary direction. 1 had continued thus for some time 
through several streets, without in the least knowing where I 
was going, but with the hope«of somehow or other finding my 
way to the gates of the town, and once more taking refuge in 
the haystack w'hich I had so unfortunately left, when, turning 
the comer of a lane, I of a sudden, and most unexpectedly, came 
in sight of my guards again, all of whom were together. They 
at once discovered me, and, inflamed with rage and revenge, 
immediately gave chase. I must inevitably have been retaken; 
for I could have run but little farther, if, providentially for m^ 
1 had not observed, as I was running along, the door ol;' a small 
house standing a little open. Unperceived by any one, I entered 
the house, and safely closed the door, holding, with breathless 
suspense, the latch in my hand. In a few minutes I heard my 
pursuers passing in full cry after me, clattering and shouting 
most terrifically. It was the last time I either saw or heard 
them ; and happily it proved for me that it was the last tifne ; 
for I verily believe, had I then been taken, it would have broken 
my heart : as it was, I sank exhausted upon my knees, almost 
fainting with agitation and terror. 

An aged female, of most prepossessing appearance, with a cat 
in her lap, was sitting at work by th e tire w dien I entered. At 
first she seemed rather friglitened ^t and had Jier 

^nd on the wire of a bell which communicateifl^l^he adjoin- 
ing house to give the alarm ; but the next momeiiv from my 
action and manner, she appeared in part to comprehead my 
situation, parti<nilariy whei^ she heard my puji^ueis after me ; 
for she neid up’ her forefinger in the attitiicre of li^t^ing, ana 
saidyeiy softly, “Hush— ^ushl” two or three times. After 
wafting thus a little while, till she was convinced they were 
gone by, she came up closer to me, and lo8ked in mj facet I*was 
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pale as death, and so spent with running, that I could scarcely 
4raw my breath. She spoke to me in the most soothing accents 
of kindness, and compassion, and. made signs for me to rise tmd 
take a chair, for 1 was still on my knees. The voice of com- 
Qpassion, let it be-spoken in what langua^ it will, is intelligible 
to all men and to all nations. 1 comprehended her accord^ly, 
smd looked thanks, for 1 could not speak them. However, she 
made amend^ for my want of tongue, by running on with <great 
volubility, doubling her little withered lists in the direction my 
pursuers had luken, as if she spoke of them, as she doubtless did, 
and repeating the word “ pressgang several times with great 
emphasis ana anger. As she seemed waiting to hear me speak, 
ana not knowing what else to say, I faintly answered, “ Press- 
gang, madame; pressgang !’’ as well as 1 could, without -in the 
least understanding what it meant. But this was quite- enough 
for the old lady, who continued venting her anger against them 
for some minutes longer. It appeared afterwards that my kind 
protector took me for a sailor, who had escaped from a set of 
men denominated a “pressgang,” who are employed by the 
British government to procure seamen for their navy, in which 
service many cruel and oppressii^e measures are resorted to. 

I was, as I have said, quite exhausted with the variety of 
sufferings I had undergone for the last few hours. The bene- 
volent woman on whose protection I had been so unaccounta!>ly 
thrown soon saw this, and poured me out a glass of brandy ; 
but ere I could receive it from her hand, a lajUltt' came over 
my eyes, the room appeared to swim n)A, «iid I thought 

myself dyifig. I had only time ta f&ke off my cap, and point , 
to my wounded head, which she had not before perceived, when 
1 fainted away. I know not how long 1 remained in this 
state, but when 1 came to myself, my head was reclining on a 
pillow placed by her on the table for me, and she was bathing 
the contusion in the tenderest manner with some sweet-scented 
embrocation. Seeing me revive, she gave me the brandy, which 
I had scarcely strength to hold to my lips, so much was I re- 
duced by pain and fatigue; but after I had swallowed it,l felt 
immediately relieved, and heaving a deep sigh, lifted up my 
head. She appeared greatly rejoiced at my recovery, which 
was, however, very transient and fleeting ; for, unable to bolU 
myself up, my head sank again upon the pillow, when, as con- 
siaerate as shewsoi^gfl^, Khe^piade signs for me to keep my head 
down, andijfkflcrmy tongue. 1 found no difficulty in comply- 
with this, and in a few minutes was fast asleep Upon the 

X never awoh^ till next morning, when*^for some minutea my 
’head wa/ "so confused, I neither knew where 1 was nor what 
had happened : but my recollection soon returned, and with it 
came a ti^ain of hopes and fears. Although much revived, 1 was 
stilif i^greii pain frcm the blow xny head, and otherwise 
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feverish and imtrell. My guardian angel, as I inust always call 
the excellent creature who thus sheltered and nursed na% was at 
jny*5ide as^oon as she saw that I was awake. She hadai^ up 
night to watch me, and the Bible, which she had been reading to 
beguile the time, was still lying on the tahte. She did not. 
appei^ by any means fatigued, but busied herself in getting 
breakfast ready, for it was past eight o’dock ; i and in a few 
minuses more placed before me a basin of excellent tea, and some 
bread and butter. At these repeated instances of Kindness and 
benevolence from a stranger, and at such a time. I could no 
longer i-estrain myself, but burst into a passionate nood of tearsL 
which seemed to have a sympathetic effect upon the good 
woman^s heart, for she wiped her eyes with the corner of her 
apron •several times. I now found it to be both proper and 
prudent to say something, as she seemed surprised at my 
continued silence, which she expressed by several intelligent 
signs ; and as I felt myself too ill to continue my journey, it 
M’as necessaiy for me to endeavour to raise an interest in her* 
feelings, that ^he might not withdraw her protection from me. 
I therefore, after many struggles between nope and apprehen- 
sion, summoned up resolution to throw myself entirely upon her 
compassion ; and 1 had no reason to repent my detemmation. 
In the best English I was master of, I told her I was “un 
foreigner, un stranger. Ah, madame; good madame,’* 1 said 
with tears in my eyes, “ a-ve pitie on me ! At the first word I 
spoke, she discovered 1 was not an Englishman, hut took me to 
be a foreign sailor from one of the vessels in the harbour, who, 
she supposed, from what had happened on the preceding night, 
had escaped from a pressgang,” as 1 have already mentioned. 
She had seen much, and heard a great deal, of the cruelty of 
these men ; and that it was which made her so inveterate against 
them, and prompted her so readily to conceal me. But vmen I 
told her that I was un pauvre Frenchman — ^un prisonnier 
Francois,” she started, and her countenance fell ; but it was but 
for a moment, the natural benevolence of her disposition get|jLng 
the better of that national antipathy which even existed in thia 
good woman’s breast. I took my dictionary from my pocket, 
and with its aid, and partly by signs, soon made her comprehend 
my situation and hopes. I also emptied my money on the table, 
and made signs lor her to take it ; an d, throw ing myself on my 
knees, concluded by begging her The worthy 

creature caught my meaning mu^ more rea(^L!jf«^]jmi I could 
have expected, and at the same time, weeping as she spoke^ 
made me understand that she had a grandson, an only ch^ le& 
of many, now a prisoner of in France ; she likewise told in& 
with great emotion, that she would not betray me. ‘•^od foi^bia 
that 1 should 1 she said ; and added, that if 1 got away safe^ aU 
the return she asked was, that 1 would assist the escape of her 
grandson, who, the last t^e she had hSard from%iin,fw«B at 
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VePduB. Ai^ to mj mon^y, she insisted upon my tsJcb^ it bsil^ 
.^ain, , would £y no means receive it« An intereoui*se boii^ 

establislted between us^ 1 felt as if a mountafti bad 
^removed fiiom my breast ; and as tbei^ was some dajig'ep to be 
„ apprehended to my kind hostess should it be known that she 
’had assisted in tne escape of a French prisoner, {.was re&Oved 
into a little back paidour, which opened into a smali garden^^it 
yard about twelve feet square, surrounded by high walls^ and 
where none^could oversee me. For the time I was concealed 
ithere, I was nursed with the same care and attention that a 
mother would pay to an only son. My health and strength 
returned but slowly, the blow on my bead having deranged my 
whole system, and it was some days before I could call jnyeelf 
completely restored ; but she managed everything with so much 
discretion, that none, not even her nearest neighbours, had any 
suspicion of her having an inmate. I always kept the door of 
the room locked, and could often ^ hear her talking with her 
acquaintance, whom she made a rule of getting rid of as soon as . 
.possible. It would have amused any one to have witnessed ow' 
conversation of an evening. After she had made the doors and 
windows of the house fast for th«^ night, which she generally diif 
about six o’clock, she would come and sit with me, bringing,^^ 
work, and make the tea and toast — wdiich, I perfectly agre e 
the English people, is certainly a most refreshing meal, 

/ortablcj as they call it. If she said anything which I did 
undei’stand, .1 would write it down, and tsranslate it, word for' 
word ; and the same by what I said to her ; and it is suiprising 
with what readiness we comprehended each other’s meaning. 
Often have the tears run down the good creature’s eyes as I told 
her of my. sufferings iii the prison; and as often vrould she re^ 
joice with me in the anticipation of my once more seeing my 
parents. My kind hostess — whose name, for prudential reasims, 

I shall omit — was, as she told me, in her seventieth year. She 
was the widow of a captain or master of one of the vessels which 
sai^d from Lynn, I think slie said in the Baltic trade. Hee 
husband had lieen dead some yeai^ ; and she told me, with soane 
pride, that he had left her a comfortable competency, the fruits 
of his industry and economy, to maintain her in her old age. 
All hb* children and grandchildren, she said, were dead but 
Tone, who> as I have before-mentioned, was a prisoner in France ; 
haying been to St Petersburg in a ship in 

Bf^ich he waiP^te, and from whom she bad received no account 
Up hpwams of two years, which afflicted the old lady grievously, 
‘^^^rnmised her, should I succeed in reaching France, I would 
use all the interest of my family, which 1 assured her was not 
small, iB:i;ffectmg^ his exchange ; and if 1 did not succeed m 
that, I would make him as comfortable as money could mahe 
him. We also talked, as you may suppose, of my future piH^ 
ceedinf:;s; sM as a Srstr step towainis ^r sucoessm termination,' 
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«be ^vided me with a complete dress of coloui>ed clothes which 
had oelonged to her deceased son ; and also with two fine linen 
own bdn^ checked cotton, such as seamen wear-^and 
a hat, and stockings, and other useful articles; nor would she 
receive any payment whatever for them, but ba je me place them* 
to account of her dear grandson, and do the same for him.'^ 
!!Che next morning, according to her wish, having d]scarded my 
old clothes, I put on my new ones, which fitted exceedingly 
well; and I felt the change, as it were, through my whole frame. 
1 appeared to myself at once, and most unexpectedly, restored to 
that station in life to which I had been so long a stranger, and 
to which 1 at one time thought I should never return. I had 
also the satisfaction of knowing that 1 might now pass from one 
end of the kingdom to tlie other without being suspected or in- 
temipted — ^no small comfort to a man in mv situation. My 
kind hostess, at first seeing me in my new dress, was visibly 
afiected; the remembi*ance of her son rose in her bosom, and 
she sank on a chair overwhelmed with her feelings. After a 
lew minutes given to silent sorrow, in which I felt lor her as if 
she had been my own mother, she wiped away her tears, and 
taking my hand very afiectionaAely, prayed God to restotffe me 
to my family again, and not leave my parents childless.” 1 i*e« 
collect her words well ; for the tone and manner in which they 
were delivered made an impression upon me I shall never forget. 

Being now perfectly recovered, and well aware of the incon^ 
venience I must be putting my inestimable friend .to, I prepared 
for my departure. 1 had been her guCst a week ; and having 
told her my determination to start next morning, once more 
requested her to allow me at least to repay her the expeh^s she 
had been put to on my account. But I could by no means {prevail 
upon her to take a single farthing ; her constant reply to evui*y 
thing 1 advanced upon that sulyect was, to give it to her 
grandson one way or other.” AU I could induce her to accept 
was a ring of little value, but esteemed by me as given me by 
my mother, and having my name, age, and place of birth #en* 
graven on it. 1 had concerned it about my person on being first 
captured by the English vessel, and had worn it round my neck 
by a ribbon ever since. I thought 1 could not do better &an to 
present it to this, as I called her, my second mother ; and she re- 
ceived it with great pleasure, and promised always to wear it in 
remembrance of me. This, with^oWf^smkSl ^Danish coins* as 
counters for whist, which I had seen her admir^jltv^jH I could 
get her to accept. 

^ The next morning, ailer partaking of a ffood breakfast, wbout 
eight o’clock I rose to depart ; when, witti te^s in her eyes, 
which she in vain attempted to conceal, she g%tve me^^letter for 
her grandson, enclosing a bill of exchange. 1 endeavoured to 
sm4e, and tmd her I trusted we should yet meet again in 
haji^ier circumstances, hei* grandson with us.” BiR; sh# shook 
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ber head, and eaid, No, no ; not im^this world : never, never 1 *’ 
.1 dten took her hand, and kissed it with ^reat devotion several 
times, and thanked her repeatedly for the kind proceotion 'she 
had afforded me. But the good creature had not yet done. She 
Jbrought me some provisions of bread and meat, neatly done up, 
Vo put m my pocket, with a small bottle of brandy ; and once 
more bidding me not forget ‘^her poor boy,’’ we paiVed^-and for 
ever I 


The very liention, even after a lapse of so many years, of all 
this kindness amd unexampled liberality, brings tears of ^ateM 
recollection to my eyes ; and think not, reader (and I may as well 
mention it here), that her goodness was forgotten by me. Imme^ 
dJately on the restoration of peace, 1 commissioned a friend to 
ffoto England to seek out this excellent woman, bearing letters 
worn my mother and myself, saying all that gi‘ateful hearts could 
say ; and offering her, if she chose to accept it, an asylum with 
us in France for life; or should she, as was more natural, prefer 
staying in her native country, we remitted the necessaiy funds 
for securing to her the jiayment of an annuity of £5Cf. We also 
sent several presents, such as we tliought might be acceptable to 
her. But, alas ! to our unspeakable sorrow, on our correspon- 
dent’s arrival at Lynn, he found she had been dead some years — 
an event, I have no doubt, hastened by the melancholy end of 
her grandson ; of whom I was obliged to write her the disti'essing 
account — which I did immediately after I had ascertained the 
fact — that he had been wounded in an attempt, with many others, 
to escape, and that he had died of his woiinds. 

I had heeix fully instructed by my kind hostess how to get out 
of the town, and the route 1 was afterwards to take. It being 
market-day, the streets were full of people, whom 1 passed with 
much apparent unconcern ; and it gave me great confidence to 
see myself so unnoticed, as it more fully convinced me of my 
personal security. Having walked across the great square or 
market-place, beset with numbers of busy faces, 1 discovered I 
ha4 come a little out of my way, but it was of no consequence ; 
mid.hrilfew more turns 1 found myself in the street I had been 
dhjSCtCd to, leading to the eastern entrance of the town. In a 
fe|lr‘minutes more I was clear of the place, and on an excellent 
^j||m>in the direct line to the coast. Everything conspired to 
this part of my iourney pleasant. The day was very fine, 
lM$an 8 hininffj 2 £i^tf^,~atr^t][^e birds whistling around me in all 
iMl^tions it the least pleasing part of my reflections 
'jjjpft I wa^avelling by day instead of night ; in short, I was in 
mpahtfiroirits. which, though they had been for the moment 
njEnped by the parting with my lupd old Vriend, revived at the 
loene aronfid me, GCnd the animating thought of my approaching 
deliverance, to which every step I took drew me nearer. 

1 pamd through the pleasant village of Gkiywood, and conti- 
nnaa » tsot&he at a geiitle pace— for I had no occasion for haste— 
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for three or four miles farther, where/ on the top of a high hil^ I 
seated xnjself on a mile-stone, and^ turning mv head Imok, took 
a final farewell of the town of Lynn, whicn 1 had so many rea- 
sons to remember^ and where I liad met with such a wonderful 
wiety of adventures. • » 

B#t it is not my intention to relate every littre incident of the 
remainder of my journey, which passed without any 
interruption. I arrived at the neat market-town of Fakenham 
about six o’clock in the evening. I had walked lAsurely along, 
occasionally stopping and refreshing myself, or I anight have got 
there much sooner. Having found out a retired spot, about a 
mile beyond the place, I took up my abode for the night in a 
stable, and endeavoured to make myself as comfortable as I could 
— ^noWorgetting, as may be supposed, my provisions and brandy 
bottle. The next monuug at sunrise, or a little after, I started 
on my last day’s jouniey ; for I had now, as my map informed 
me, only twenly-iive miles farther to go, and in the track origi- 
nally pointed out for me. My intention was to get to the part of 
the coast T was hound to before dark, and to regulate my proceed- 
ings afterwards as might seem most advisable. A thousand fears 
now began to haunt me, that something or other might intertere 
and blast all my hopes at the very moment of their completion. 
Sometimes I thought the man I was directed to might betray 
me, or refuse to assist me — or he might bo dead, or out of the 
way ; in the last instance (and which, indeed, was veiy probable 
to be the ease), I had nothing left to guide me hut my own dis^ 
crelioii. These, with many other reflertiors of a like nature, 
threw a damp upon my thoughts, which 1 could not at first shake 
ofl‘; but as the day advanced, I felt a renewed confidence in my 
ow'n powers, strengthened not a little by the good luck which 
liad hitherto befriended me, and which I trusted would not 
forsake me; and I continued my journey in tolerable spirits 
iiccordingly. 

Without meeting any circumstance worth relating, after tra- 
velling for some hours over long and dreary sandy he^hs, 
apparently barren and worthless, but abounding in game and 
rabbits, and occasionally pursuing my w^ay through a finely-cul- 
tivated country, interspersed willi sonic handsome seats of the 
nobility and gentry, I came at noon, though not without some 
little difficulty in finding my way, to Langham, a well-built, 
interesting village, the houses of whidl/'fl evn the neatness, jiot 
to say elegance, of their structure, and convieirA>n<*ea of their 
farm-yards and offices, gave a very flattering picture 6f the con- 
dition of English faioners as contrasted with those of«pther 
nations. Here it was, in passing through th& place, I again^ 
and unexpectedly, came in^sight of the German Oejan, a few 
miles below me. It burst upon my view at once, and so sud- 
denly, as almost to overpower my clings. Several fine ships, 
with their topsails set were in the offing ; land the flIhingiBinacks 
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and ^thar ^es^els were taSdng about in various directions. 
stood "for some minutes contem^duting this, sublime scefie^^matk- 
ik^ the billows as they rolled’ along, curling with foaxui and; ^ 
it were, chasing each other to the, shore; and listening to the 
Jtollow and lengthened roar of the waves breaking over a bat 
forming the entmnce of a harbour about two or three miloe dis- 
tant. 1 was always fond of the sea, and my emotions now were 
undoubtedly heightened by a perfect recollection of the coast-+- 
the same we passed in our voyage as prisoners to Lynn. ^ ' 

Being arrived within a few miles of my destination, my hopes 
and fears again returned. I continued my journey slowly and 
thoughtfully, revolving in my mind everything I was directed 
to do and say. I had a pass-word for the person I was to com- 
mit myself to, with a full description of his house, and indfeed of 
every particular likely to be of service. I w'as also assured I 
might confide in him with safety; nevertheless it was with^i 
beating heart that I once more arrived in view of the ocean; 
which, from the direction the road took, I had for a few miles 
lost sight of. I was on the brow of a high cliff, which towered 
over a few lishermeii^s cottages on the beach ; amongst which, 
but standing more by itself, at tfee entrance of a small creek, to 
which a boat was moored, stood the ultimate object of my hopes 
at present; namely, the house I was to go to. 1 knew it imme^ 
diately, from the description I had and could not be mis- 
taken ; but how to arrive at it> was of some deliberation ; 

for I could see no road, and nothing'buf a sea-mew or gull could 
get to it by the cliffs. 

I continued, therefore, my walk for nearly half a mile, keeping 
close to the edge of the cliffs, and had absolutely begun to despair 
of ffnding a way, when, on a sudden, to my left appeared a small 
opening, as if part of the cliff had fallen in, cawying 'with it an 
immense body of earth and sand, in gradual slope till it reached 
the beach ; and such; indeed, there is no doubt had been the 
original fonnation of the ixiad, which I now began to descend, 
an^ which I immediately saw %vas the one 1 wanted. The road, 
if such it could be callea, was not more than^ve feet wide, of a 
fine white sand, in which I sank over the ankles every step I 
took. In some parts it was extremely steep and dangerous, and 
the high banks on each side being sh^owed with stunted m*am* 
ble and alder bushes, mingled with furze and ling, which almost 
met over my headf^^StM sombre appearance to the whole, 
heightened|IUfwas by the dusk of e'vening— congenial, perhaps; 
to me feelmgs of a Salvator Rosa, but certainly not to mine. 
Aftei^roceeding about half-way down— for the road, from its 
windings must^ave been a quarter of a mile at least— 1 began 
to pereeiveltigns of» approachmg halSitations. The sand on e^ 
side was scooped into little caverns, and betrayed where children 
had been at may ; and a half-starved ass, which I had: some difS- 
cttlty'ivmamg get of my way, was pjeking a scanty meal 
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(^*om the short , OTasft whidiliere a^d^thero pe^d out from the 
sides .of the baK I temember all these Ut^ occui!rei^. well, 
and they* helped to connect in my memcny others of more im- 
IKUtance.. From a small projecting, ^inence at a, turn of 
road, 1 discovered immediately below me the place 1 was looking; 
ibr. dt was merely a collection of a few scatterec^houses, or rat^r 
iiuts, to the number of five or six, inhabited by fishermen, and. 
partly built at the foot of the cliffs, a little above high-water 
mark. At a small distance from these houses, mol% to the right, 
stood the one I was in search of. It was situated on the edge of 
about four yards from the cliff, which here was quite 
( pe^endicular, and between whic^^nd the house was a vacant 
apace where the road passed. A>imimp-net was hung on posts 
beforfpthe door, and a coble was moored wijhin a few yards of 
us I had observed on first approaching the cliff ; and this stvuei 
as a fortunate circumstance, and led ine to hope the owner 
was at home. The house, though of much the same size as the 
Others, had a cleaner and better appearance, and was evidently 
occupied by a, different sort of inhabitant. This also was, 1 
thought, another circumstance in my favour ; and 1 waited very 
patiently, concealed behind a pi;ojecting part of the cliff, till dark. 

1 had as yet been seen by uu one ; nor indeed, as for as 1 could 
judge, was I likely to be disturbed, for all seemed still and 
(|uiet. I kept my eyes fixed upon the window of the house, 
from which I was not far distant, till I saw a candle lighted 
and the shutter closed; and it being now quite dark, M'lth a 
palpitating heart and high expectations, but allayed, as may 
oe supposed, by corresponding fears, J approached the door. 
The well-remembered sign of tlyee oyster-shells over the win- 
dow assured me I was coiTect as to the house; and a mark 
over the door, of which I had^ been particularly cautioned to 
take heed, told me the master was at home. Indeed, had 
not this mark appeared, I was to have turned away, and waited 
for a more propitious opportunity. Encouraged by all these 
signs in my favour, I lifted the latch, and, as I was insfnigted, 
stepped boldly in, and closed the door after me. A man in sailpr^s 
dress, with a hair cap on his head, and huge boots turned 
over his knees, was sitting at a small round table smoking his 
pipe, with a can of grog before him. A woman, apparently 
superannuated by age and infirmity, was spinning flax with a 
spindle by the fire; and close by heiyolf u stool, half-asleep^sat 
an arch-looking boy, about twelv^ears of age^ alsc^in a sailor^s 
jacket and trousers, and cap. I threw a hasty glancb*H)ver them 
all, and, fixing my eves on the man, was convinced all wa%{KiliL« 
as to him; mr he Wd a scar, as I had been previously m*. 
formed, reaching from righlf to left, deeply unprintecjl w his foi^ 
hea4; and he also wore a silver ring on his thumb, through 
some superstitious notion prevalent among seafaring p^ple. 
to the other inmates, I was not quite so ceatain. Oimy eiitrsuace, 
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]» me repf sospiiskmdy fiom liead to foot. 1 approached 
the table, and hol^^ up two fiiig>ere of mf left hand over my 
head, made a olearly eean aoid understm by him to whem 
it was addressed, i^rnugn unperceiTed by his ^mpanions. He 
immedialely gave me the countersign, and said, AlPa right.” 
I replied liolaly & words I had been taught, and which hhad 
oonated over so often as to have completely by rote. He under- 
stood me perfectly well, and told me in French, which he spoke 
vety fluently , *10 sit down and make myself easy. He then went 
to the door and window, which he bolted with strong bars of 
iron. “ There now,” says he, we are safe from all disturbance ; 
yet it's as well to he secure. Cant that into your hold,” con- 
tinued he, pouring me out a glass of excellent Hollands as he 
spoke, ^^wnilat I get something^ for the bread ^rooin, ^Ab/^ 
added he, with a knowing wink, as I took his advice, and drank 
off the veiT acceptable gift, ^^it's genuine, I warrant it.” He 
then placea on the table some beef and bread, and other eatables, 
and seating himself by me, filled a fresh pipe, and bade me “ tell 
him all about it.” I told him, in as few v ords as I could, the 
heads of my story, and that I would reward him with any sum 
to furnish me with the means, as I was well aware he had done 
for others, of escaping to Hollancf. He he^d me very patiently 
to the end— during which time 1 think he smoked hdlt-a-dozen 
pipes of tobacco, and drank as many glasses of grog — never 
faking or interrupting me the whole time ; but evinced the 
interest he took in my tale by sending forth from his mouth a 
denser column of smoke, according as the various incidents ex- 
cited his feelings. After 1 had concluded, he shook me heartily 
by the hand, and told me agam, “ All was right. He would do 
what he could ; but that we must act with caution, as ‘ hawks 
were abroad.’ ” 


My host, whom I shall call Jack, a name he was usually de- 
signated by amongst his comrades, was about forty-five years of 
age; and, notwithstanding the scar across his forehead — which, by 
the^hy,*he told me he had received from one of my own country- 
men — ^might be called a tine-looking fellow. His comjjJpj;^* 


ily embroW by the service he had seen^^^^ winds and 
weathers he had encountered, as he had^/,"^ 
from the time he was no ' ' 

not say he was a smu^ler , us 
as Jie called it, 



■c;- me this, he was tossing off glasses oi grog 
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iliseovery on diters oocasions. Pointing out a sftsott; iron baiv 
he directed me how to place it across the door, and &F 
my •fni'then security, he tcdd me not to open without 
word. At the same time he showed me a end ahtnpitdxd*** 
perceptible hole in the wall, by which I could reopnnoitre manjf 
come% Next morning he was with me betimes^^and we entered 
into conversation about our future proceedings. He bade me 
remain in my room all day, and not show myself at the window, 
which faced the ocean, lest I should be seen from the beach; 
and to be sure to close the shutter as soon as evenjpg fell, so that 
no light might be seen from without. At night, I wished it, 

1 might join them below, but I was not by any means to go 
out of the house. He assured me that these precautions were all 
neces^Jty, both for his and my own security. The old woman, 
he said, was always on the watch to give notice of the least 
alarm ; and tliat, mider the appearance of being half-crazed and 
superannuated, she concealed tJie greatest cunning and vigour of 
mind ; at the same time he showed me another small aperture, 
through which I could see whatever passed in the room below. 

“ For the last assui*ance of your safety,” said he, “ see this;” 
and, as he sj)oke, he discovered to me a recess in the wall, so 
artfully contrived as to elude the closest ins})ection, “ If need be,” 
continued he, conceal yourself there. One of your g*enerals 
knows its dimensions wHl, for lie was in it n hen every house 
in the hamlet was filled with red coats in search of him. They 
were within two inches of Iniu," t>dded he, laughing heartily 
as he spoke, “ and the old woman held the^candle ; but they might 
as well have been on the top of Cromer lighthouse.” He then 
left me. 1 remained in my hiding-place several days. Notwith- 
standing every attention w as paid to my wants, and even wishes, 
by the whole household, ray time jiassed very heavily. I had no 
books, nor anything to divert my thoughts by day, and I would 
sit for hours contemplating that ocean on which all my hopes 
were now centred. At night, indeed, I generally joined the party ^ 
below, or my friend w^ould come and spend it with me. Dur^g 
these times he would amuse me by relating several tales of 
daring hardihood, and of extraordinaiy escapes, in which he had 
been a party ; and of the incredible subtlety and invention with 
Avhich Be and his companions had circumvented the officers of 
the English customs. These last stories he always told with 
great ^lee, as if the very remembrancc^f tliem diverted him. , 

At length the period of depar^re arrived. • It «was about 
twelve o’clock, on a fine star-light ni^ht, that, looking out of my 
window previously to undressing and going to bed, I saw 
approaching the shora. 1 knew it in a moment to be the cotue^ 
usually moored at the creek. fTwo men and a l^y Verean it. The 
boy, whose face was towards me, was steering, and I immediately 
knew him, notwithstanding the distance, to be my host’s soiu 
They approached with great precaution and silence, lAd I sfai'q^ly 
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Ijreathed with hope and expectation ; but in a few minutes all 
was lulled into certainty by the appearance of Jack himself, 
who, without allowing me time to speak a word, which I much 
wished, to the old woman, hurried me to the boat, and jumping 
after me, pulled away with all his strength, seconded by the 
* other man, as life depended on it. In about two ho*u*s or 

more we andvcd on board a email sloop, which had lain-to for 
us ; and the skipper, a Dutchman, who spoke good French, re- 
ceived me with much civility, bidding me, however, be quick. 
Jack accompanied me into the cabin, and in a few words — for no 
time was to be lost — acquainted me the vessel was one in which 
he was concerned, and had run a valuable cargo not far olf ; that 
the skipper readily consented to receive me on board, and had 
watched a favourable moment — communicated by signals from 
the shore— to run in and take me oC The master of the vessel 
having several times called to us to make haste, I satisfied the 
faithful fellow for his services to the utmost of his wishes, to 
which I added a guinea for the old woman, and another for his 
son ; and going upon deck, shook him heartily by the hand, and 
bade him farewell — he and his hoy waving their caps sevei'al 
times to me as they pulled away to "the shore. We immediately 
nut the vessel about ; and having the advantage of a favom’able 
oreeze, we soon lost sight of the cliffs and coast of Norfolk — the 
last object in England which struck my Mght being the fluttering 
and revolving blaze of Cromer lighthouse ; and tiis, too, having 
faded in the distance, I retired to the cabin, where the skipper 
w6tS sitting with his mate over a good and capacious can of grog, 
of which they invited me to part^e. At their reauest I rSated 
the heads of my escape, and they flattered me witn the hopes of 
soon being at home. Notwithstanding the perilous voyage of a 
smuggling cutter, we met with nothing worth narrating, except 
being several times chased by English vessels, and having once 
nan*owly escaped running aground by keeping too close in- 
shore, to avoid the smaller cruisers of the enemy. On the even- 
ing of the second day we arrived in safety in the Texel, when I 
pam my friend the skipper ten louis-d^ors for my passage, and 
gave live more to be divided amongst the crew. 

Little more now remains for me to say. Immediately on 
landing I wrote home the news of my escape; and the next 
morniag started for Paris, where I was detained a day by the 
commands of the minists?* of the marine, to wliom I rendered all 

* rnj,atioi^ in my po^fer ; and without losing another 
, teok my place in the diligence for Marseilles, where I 
in safety, and the next minute was in the embraces of 
and beloved parents.* c. 

' * Ihe ab(we narrat^e, wliioli is a translation from the French, appeared 
ft immber of years ago, and has been obligingly placed at onr disposal by 
tike proprietor. Wo bclieyo we are warranted in saying that it is in every 
particu^r tru# s 
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It 

HE » HigUmds er 
Scotlahd, as is 
nerally known, fom 
a large ^ountainotis 
’^toiy fei the north- 
western division of the 
kingdom, and have 
|time immemorial been 
inhabited bj* a Celtic 
Ippople, diffennff in man- 
ners, dress, and langpiage 
fiom their Lowland or 
Anglo-Saxon neighbours. 
A very rcmarkalSe pecu- 
lliarity among the High- 
iknders v as their system 
of clanship. The country 
was parcelled out into a 
number of little territo- 
ries, each inhabited by a 
jrjclan; that is, by a ftw 
^Thundreds, or a few thou- 
sands of persons, all bearing the same name, and all believed 
to be sprung from the same stock ; and each territory was 
go^ erned by the chief of the clan, under the guidance of certain 
cstablibhed customs and traditional maxims. The govemm^n't 
was one of pure aifection. The meanest clansman, while he 
venerated his chief, believed at the same time that the blood 
which flowed in his chief^s veins was the same as that which^ 
flowed in his ov n ; and the chief, on the other hand, w'jRe 
his power was all but absolute, was expected to clasp the hand 
of Ihe poorest man in the clan when ne met him, and at all 
times to treat him with dignity and respect, as a scion of the 
same race as himself. 

At the middle of the eighteenth century there were' about 
forty distinct clans in the llighla*idsf, sobae of them nipnereus 
and ^powerful, others small and weak. In getieral^ each clan 
occupied a defined tract of country: thus the west of Suther- 
landshire ti^as the ‘‘country’’ of the Mackays: the west of^r 




tive olAns appear to have latterly been less preciselj marked, a 
if the various tribes, by their mutual collisions, had been plrtiflU; 
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.broken np and intermingled with each other. Thus, beginning 
at the Firth of Clyde, and proceeding along the line divid- 
ing the Highlands from the Lowland, we find Golquhouns, 
Buchanans, Macfarlanes, -Macgregors, Maclarens, Maclachlans, 
Grahams, Stewarts, Drummonds, Murrays, Menzieses, liobert- 
sons, Ogilvies, ' Farquharsons, either occupying small pitches 
of territory, or so mixed together that they cannot be separated. 
Besides being split up by collisions, the clans in this quarter 
sutFered unqwstionably from the pressure of the Lowland settlei’s, 
and the grants- made of their lands to favourite retainers of the 
Scottish monarchs. The Macgregors, whose settlement was the 
district north of Loch Lomond, were one of these maltreated 
frontier clans. 

( 

ORIGIN AND EARLY HISTORY OP THE MACGREGORS — THEIR 
SUFFERINGS AS A CLAN. 

Chroniclers tell us that in the year 831, at the time when the 
Piets and Scots were contending for the mastery of the northern 
part of the island, there was a' king of the latter people called 
Alpin. His son w^^,s Kenneth IT., or Kenneth Macalpiuc, who, 
after conquering the Piets, reigned over the joint races of the 
Scots and Piets. He had a son Gregor or Greg'ory, who, in the 
Gaelic fashion, would be called Gregor Mackenneth Macalpine ; 
and it is from this person that the Macgregors claim their de- 
scent. This claim of the Macgregors to an ancient and royal 
descent, foims the burden of two Gaelic rhymes referring to 
the clan ; one of which runs thus^ — Hills, waters, and Mac- 
alpines, ai-e the three oldest things in Albion and the other 
asserts the hereditary claim of the Macgregors to the Scottish 
throne. Being of so illustrious a lineage, the Macgregors, 
although excluded by circumstances from the throne on which 
their progenitors had sat, were naturally in early times one of 
• t^e most considerable families in the kingdom. They had origi- 
niUly very extensive estates, in Ar^leshire and Perthshire, mea- 
suring in one direction from Loch Kannoch to Loch Lomond, and 
in another from Loch Etive to Taymouth. The seat of the 
principal branch of the family was Glenurchy, in the district 
of Lorn. 

One of the first authentic notices of the Macgregors of Glen- 
uichy is during the*p^'Ioc^^of the struggle for independence 
against Edwara I. of England. In 129G, John Maegregor of 
Glenurchy was made prisoner by Edward at the battle of Dun- 
tel^vhere the fortunes of Baliol and the Scottish nation were 
shattered: an^ in the list of the prisoners, tliis Maegregor is 
styled onu of th^ Magnates of Scotland. His lauds and his 
libertjr were afterwai’ds restored to him by the conqueror, on 
condition o^is going over to France to assist in the war which 
the E&glisH were th&i carrying on with that kingdom. It is 
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jwobable that he returned to Scotland towards the close of the 
slormy period, 1297-1306, and lived on his property of Glen- 
i^'chy. In. this last-mentioned year, 1306, Robert Bruce, after 
killing his rival John Cumin, assumed the Scottish crown: httt 
not being able to cope with the English forces then in Scotland^ 
and disowned by a large faction of the Scottish nobles, he had to 
quit his kingdom, and seek refuge in Ireland, Passing through 
the Highlands, the fugitive king was attacked and pursued by 
the Lord of Lorn, who had married Cumin’s sistef j and as the 
king in his flight passed through the territory of the Mac- 
gregors, it is probable that they assisted Lom on this occasion. 
When, therefore. King Robert had seated himself firmly on 
the throne, he rememoered the injury he had suffered at the 
hands •of the Macgregors, and inflicted a severe punishment 
for it, by depriving the clan of a great part of its ancient pos- 
sessions. 

The commencement of a long series of misfortunes and per- 
secutions dates from the time of Robert Bruce. Rendered weak, 
and at the same time fierce and disafiectcd, by the loss of so large 
a portion of their possessions in this king’s reign, they resented, 
but could ’not resist the encro; 4 Chiuents which, in these lawless 
times, their neighbours tried to make on the portion which still 
remained, Wliilc other more loyal clans secured their posses- 
sions by written charters from the king, the Maegregors scorned 
to retain theirs by any other right than the right of the sword j 
and hence, year after year, they found their territoiy diminish- 
ing, eaten into, as it were, on all sides* by the cupidity of their 
neighbours. The greedy’^ Campbells, as the enemies of this 
jjowerful and distinguished clan used spitefully to nickname it, 
vv(.*re the neighbours from whose aggressions on their property 
the Maegregors suffered most ; and early in the fifteenth century, 
Glenurchy passed finally out of the possession of the Mac- 
gregors into that of the Campbells. Accordingly, in a charter 
of the date 1442, we find the title of “Glenurchy” applie;i 
Sir Colin Campbtdl, a younger son of Sir Duncan Campbelrof 
Lochawe. 

The Maegregors were now a landless clan. But although 
deprived of all legal right 1o their ancient possessions, they were 
too numerous and powerful to be actually driven off’ the face of 
the lands in Perthshire and Argyleshire which they occupied. 
The}*- accordingly continued to rei^e'on them nominally in^he 
capacity of tenants either of the crown or of sotne neighbouring 
clan chief, such as Campbell of Glenurchy, hut really as inde- 
pendently as if they still were their own landlords. The- jjiytuu 
title, however, havingfonce ^jeen alienated from ^le Maegregors, 
they became a doomed race, subject to anno^fances affd persecu- 
tions at the hands of every one. Of so little consideration were 
they, along with other broken clans, that it w'as mstomary for 
the Scottish government, in the fifteenJh century, to Reward 
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noblemen of tried loyalty by bestowing on them portions of the 
unreclaimed crown lands in the Highlands, with all the uncivi-* 
Used natives upon them, whether Macdonalds, or Maciiabs; or 
Macgregors. As the fortunate nobleman who obtained such a 
•grant required to subdue or extirpate the natives before he couM 
take possession tfof their lands, such a measure in thesef^'rude 
times was shrewd and politic; it was employing the griping 
spirit and fierce passions of the nobility to extend civilisation 
and preserve Srder in the kingdom. The task, however, of sub- 
duing or extirpating the native Highlanders was long, tedious, 
and occasionally impossible. The Macgregors, especially, seem to 
Lave been inextinguishable. Kemainiiig doggedly and resolutely 
in their native glens, they cared little who was called their land- 
lord, whether he were the king, or only a Campbell ; and every 
attempt to exercise a landlord’s nghts met with a stem re- 
sistance, Sometimes acting on the defensive, and attacking any 
party* which might enter into their territories for a hostile pur- 
pose — sometimes acting on the offensive, invading the territories 
- of their foes in turn, burning their houses, and carrying off their 
cattle, the Macgregors soon acquired the reputation of being one 
of the most intractable and uiruly clans in the Highlands. 
Hence it became a standing question with the Scottish govern- 
ment — How shall we clear the country of these Macgregom ? 

Probably, if the seat of the cl^in had been farther north, their 
wild and lawless conduct would have attracted less notice. But 
that such a clan should continue to exist, and to commit its out- 
rages on the very borders of the Lowlands, within h few miles of 
royal residences and courts of justice, seemed to be a disgrace to 
any set of men intrusted with the government of a country. So 
at least thought the Scottish authorities of the fifteenth centuiy : 
for in the rudest times the ideas of justice, order, and good 
government arc always familiar to public functionaries. The 
whole resources of the police of that period were therefore em- 
Mj^oyed against the Macgregors. We have already shown in 
wKat these consisted — in stimng up clan against clan, in making 
the passions and the interests of one clan, pledged to the cause of 
order, clash with those of another reputedly disloyal. 

The Campbells were the great enemies of the Macgregors during 
the fifteenth century. Favoured by grants from the kings, and 
by their own strong “ acquisitiveness,” they pushed themselves 
noO only into Glenurchy, but » farther east still — through Bread- 
albane as for as vhe banks of Loch Tay — ploughing their way, as 
it were, through the Macgregors, ’and casting the remnant of 
iddM^oomed clan up on both sides, like the ridges of earth made 
by a plough. ,The Macgregors nqw, ins’Cead of being a whole 
and unbroken population, were divided into two s^arate tribes 
or masses, the one inhabiting the banks of Loch Bannoch and 
the north of Glenurchy, the other living in the immediate neighr 
bourheod of l^h Lo^nond, in the districts of Glehfalloch and 
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Balquidder. Both these bands of Mac^re^ors appear to have 
made it their great object and occupation to retaliate on the 
Campbells the injuries they had received, by making expeditions 
into the territories, of which they had taken possession, carrying 
away the cattle, and doing all the mischief in their power. A« 
Macg%egor of the fifteenth century, whether botn on the banka 
of Loch Hannoch or on the banks of Loch Lomond, was taught, 
as his first duty, to hate a Campbell. Nay more, the Macgregors 
had no other means of subsistence than harassing %nd ^^hany- 
ing the Campbells. Hence, by the end of the fif^enth century, 
the Macgregors, formerly known as an unruly and intractable 
clan, had come to be notorious as robbers and cattle-stealers. In 
1488, the first yeai* of the reign of James IV., an act was passed 
b}'’ the^ parliament for the “stanching of thift, reiff, and uther 
iiiormiteis, throw all the realme;” and, as was customai’y, the 
task of doing so was committed to the great landed proprietors, 
the proprietors of each district becoming bound to do their best 
to put down crime within their bounds. The Macgregors appear 
to have been specially aimed at by this act, for we find the - fol- 
lowing three proprietors, Duncan Campbell of Glenurchy, Ewen 
Campbell of Strachur, and Neil^Stewart of Fortingal, appointed 
as a commission of justice to inquire into and punish the depre- 
dations committed in the districts of Glenurchy, Glenlyon, Glen- 
falloch, &c. the very districts inhabited by the impoverished and 
desperate Macgregors. 

We have sketched the history of the Macgregors down to the 
year 1600, at which period we Hnd tliem^ not spread over Perth- 
shire and Argyleshire, as they had been two or three centuries 
before, but accumulated in two masses, one on the banks of Loch 
Hannoch, the otlier on the banks of Loch Lomond. The prin- 
cipal agents in effecting this change had been the Campbells; 
hut in the beginning of the sixteenth century, we find the Mag- 
gregors of Rannoch involved in a new feud with the Menzieses. 
In 1602, Robert Menzies of that ilk, already an extensive pro^ 
prietor in the north of Perthshire, obtained a grant of me 
lands of Rannoch. In making this grant, the government did 
not trouble itself with the question. What was to become of the 
Macgregors who at present held the lands? It simply said 
to Menzies, “ Here is a desirable piece of property filled with 
Macgregors, and we make you a present of it on condition 
that you fill it with Menzieses.’’ ^Embracing the proposal, 4he 
Laird of Menzies made all preparations for exipelling iJie poor 
Macgregors ; who, on the other hand, having no means of emi- 
grating, and not choosing to be driven into the sea, or to 
up the clan and dissipate themselves through th^ kingdom, pre- 
pared as resolutely to remaA where they weie. They clung so 
desperately to their lands, and made such incursions into the 
territories of their oppressors, that the poor lairds of Menzies 
began to wish from their hearts they Rad neve^ beeis made 
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lords of Rannoch. The honour wtis very great, hut the income 
was veiy small. By accepting the grant, they had incurred 
a sort of obligation to the government, which they fbund them- 
selves unable to discharge. Thus, in 1523, we find Robert 
»»Menzies putting in a petition to the lords of the council, begging 
to be exemptedi'^from all liability in the matter of keepi^ the 
Macgregors in order, “ seeing that the said Macgregor forcibly 
entered the said Robert’s lands of Rannoch, and withholds the 
same frae him maisterfully, and is of far greater power than the 
said Robert, and will not be put out by him of the said lands 
and in 1530 we ‘find the same laird, or his successor, “asking 
instruments, that without some good rule be found for the clan 
Grigor, he may not have to answer for his lands, nor be bound en 
for good rule in the same.” This state of things continued 
through the whole of the sixteenth century, the Menzieses being 
the legal lords of Rannoch, and bound for good behaviour within 
the same ; and yet the lands being held forcibly by the “ broken 
men of Macgregor,” who, though growing weaker and weaker 
every year, still refused to be rooted out. 

Such, during the sixteenth century, was the condition of the 
Macgregors of Rannoch; nor was the condition of the other 
mass of the Macgregors, accumulated in Balquidder and on the 
borders. of the Lowlands, happier or more peaceful. Their ene- 
mies, however, were far more formidable than the Menzieses : 
they were the Campbells of the neighbourhood, backed by all 
the power of the great Earl of Argyle, and by all the authority 
of the government. It must, indeed, have been galling to the 
Scottish council, sitting at Perth or Stirling, where also the king 
sometimes resided, to hear every day of depredations committed 
• by the Macgregors in Glengyle, Stratheara, or Balquidder — 
almost, as it were, at their doors. Not only so, but the Mac- 
gregors began also to make incursions into the Lowlands, and to 
harass the most quiet and peaceable of the king’s subjects. Now 
{Staking a blow at their old enemieS; ihe' Campbells of Glenurchy 
an® Breadalbane, now making an expeditiiyn southward into the 
territories of the Colquhouns, the Buchaiians, the Grahams, 
the Stewarts, and the P:»ummonds, sometime.^ even dashing in 
amongst the honest fcurghers working at their trades in the 
Lowland towns, the robber clan became a pest and a terror to 
all the neighbourhood. Accordingly, their name occura fre- 
qu^xltlyin the justiciary and c6her public records of the sixteenth 
century, y 

To suqh a pitch of violent and angry feeling was the privy 
by the continual depredations of the “ robber clan,’’ 
that in Septenrier 1563, in the reign of (Jueen Marr, it issued 
an edict of extermhiation by fii’e and sword against the whole of 
the Macgregors : appointing the Earls of Argyle, Moray, Athole, 
and Errol, If ms Ogilvy, Ruthven, and Drummond, Sir Colin 
Cathpl^l of Glenurctijr, and John, Laird of Grant, as commis- 
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sioners, with power to see the edict put in force, each in his own 
district. Supplementary to this terrible decree, a similar warrant 
was grantea to proceed with lii*e and sword against all har- 
bourers’’ of the clan ; that is, against all who should shelter 
any of the doomed race, or receive them into their houses. • 
Th^ decree for exterminating the Macgrego^^ was zealously 
put in force by at least one of the commissioners, whose feeling 
against them was more personal and bitter than that of any of 
the others could be expected to be — Sir Colin Campbell of Glen- 
urchy. The keen relish with which he fulfilled his share of the 
bloody business is commemorated in a passa^, written in a 
manuscript history of the Campbells by the orders of his own son 
and successor, which tells us that “ he was ane great justiciar of 
all his*tipie, through which he sustained that deadly feud of the 
clan Gregor ane lang space ; and besides that, he caused execute 
to the death mony notable limmers (criminals) ; he beheaded the 
Laird of Macgregor himself at Kenmore, in presence of the Earl 
of Athole, the lord-justice-clerk, and sundry other noblemen.” 
In executing the decree against the harbourers of the Maegregors, 
however, Sir Colin carried matters with so high a hand, and 
committed such atrocities aga^st the lives and property of re- 
spectable families, that, after being remonstrated with to no 
purpose, he was deprived of his commission in the year 1505. 

Although the severities employed against the Maegregors at 
this time fell far short of those which the language of the decree 
threatened, they appear to have produced some effect. A fraction 
of the clan had, in the course of this and previous persecutions, 
found it advisable to throw themselves upon the mercy of the 
government, and give security for peaceable conduct. The great 
majority of the clan, however, whether in Rannoch or J3al- 

S uidder, continued as wild, as lawless, and as outrageous as ever, 
n the year 1566, the tenants and feuars of Menteath were 
unable to pay their rents, stating as a reason that their lands 
and houses had been “harried” by the Macgi’egors. In facj^ 
desperate and reckless, brought up from their earliest yoV^(n 
with the idea of being a wronged and persecuted race, and with 
the expectation of a violent death as a matter of course, the 
“broken men of Macgregor” were ready to engage in any 
scheme, quarrel, or conspiracy which held out a prospect of 
activity, and especially of revenge against the Campbells. 

We now come to a crisis in the histoiy of the Maegregisrs. 
For three hundred years they had been the victim^ of a cruel 
fortune ; but now there was impending over them one calamity 
more, the fall of which was to shatter them to pieces. . 

• 

STORY OP DRUMMONI)-EIRI»ICH — MACGREGOR 6f GySNSTRAE 
— PROSCRIPTION OP THE CLAN MACGREGOR. 

In the reign of James IV. there was a deadly feud betweeu 
the Drummonds and the Murrays, two powerful %lans«>n 4he 
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southern fi^outiers of Pertbsbli^^ The Dxamuuoiidis ch^um^ . 
ouoe to Und'.a hundred and slx^^ Murrays in the qhurnhhf^Mo*^ 
niraird, set fire to it^ and roasted or suffocated them 
except a‘ single Murray, whom one of the D^inmmonds toph .piiy 1 
rUppn, and suffered to leap clear out of the flames. JNfo sooner 
was the horrible deed made pubfic, than vigorous measures. -Were 
adopted against the Prummonds, a great many of whom were 
B^aed and executed. The Drummond to whose compassion , 
the single Mtoay remaining out of the hundred and sixty Ow^d 
his life, fled to Ireland; but being at length permitted to retui?h," 
he and his famit/ were known afterwards by the name of Drum- , 
xnond-Eimich, or the Irish Drummonds. In the year 1589-90, 
Drummond-Einiich, probably the gi*andson of this man, was, one 
of the royal foresters in the forest of Glenartn^, close upon the . 
haunts occupied by a particular branch of the Macgregora, called 
MacEagh, or the Children of the Mist. Drummond-Eirujcli 
having made himself obnoxious to the Children of the Mist, by 
hanging several of the clan for some depredations— of which) as 
forester, he was officially required to take cognisance — a small 
party oi them waylaid him m the forest, cut off his head, at)^d, 
wrapping it in a plaid, carried ^t away with them as a trophy. 

In the Ml exultation of vengeance, they stopped at the house 
of Ardvoirlich, and demanded refreshment, which the lady, a . 
sister of the murdered man (her husband being absent), was 
afraid or unwilling to refuse. She caused bread and cheese to ! 
be placed before them, and gave directions for more sutetantial 
refreshments to be prepared. While she was absent with this ' 
hospitable intention, the barbarians placed the head of her 
brother on the table, filling tlie mouth with bread and cheese, 
and bidding him eat, for many a merry meal he had eaten in 
that house. The poor woman returning, and beholding this 
dreadful sight, shrieked aloud, and fled into the woods, where for 
many weeks she roamed a raving maniac, and for some time 
secreted herself from all living society. The sequel of her stoiy 
^&^^hat some remaining instinctive feeling bringing her at lengtn 
out of the woods to steal a glance, from a distance, at the maidens 
while they milked the cows, always darting away when she 
found herself perceived, her husband was at length able to con- 
■ vey her home, where, after giving birth to a child of which alia', 
had been pregnant, and whose subsequent history showed tlia 
in^^nce of the circumstances .preceding his birth, she graduaHt - 
recovered ^er mental facultied:”* To return to the Macgregors. 
Foreieeing the storm which would burst upon them in conse- 
quiflife e of the bloody deed they had committed, they marched 
fiibP^ht to the old church of Balquidder, taking the head of 
P^mmond-Eij^ich along with theiL. There all the' clan having 
been convened, the ghastly head of the mm’dered man was kid on 

> ^ Introduition to the Legend of Montrose. ' 
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the altar, and the Macgregors, ^oin^ up to it one by one, begin* 
iting^ with the chief, placed their hands upon it, and swoi^ in the 
most awful *manner to make common cause with the clansmen 
who had done the deed. 

The murder of Brummond-Eimich was no sooner known than, * 
prompt measui^es of vengeance were taken, an act of the 
privy council, dated Edinburgh, 4th February 1589, a commission 
was given to the Earls of Huntly, Argyle, Athol^ Montrose, 
Patrick Lord Drummond, and seven other landed proprietors, 
to seai*ch for and apprehend Allaster Macgregc^of Olenstrae, 
nearly two hundred others mentioned by name, and all others 
of the said clan Gregor, or their assisters, culpable of the saict 
odious iiurder, or of theft, reset of theft, herships, and somings, 
wherever they may be apprehended. And if they refuse to he 
taken, or flee to strei^tlis and houses, to pursue and assiege 
them w'ith dre and sword ; and this commission to endure for the 
space of three years.” The commission appears to have been 
executed with extreiue severity. 

Allaster Macgregor of Glenstrae, the person named first 
in the commission, being the head of the clan, was a brave and 
active man, the chief of an important family of the Macgregors, 
which had for long held a small property as tenants of Argyle, 
but which, about the year 1554, when the property was made over 
to Campbell of Glenurchy, was involved in the miseries endured 
by the rest of the clan. His father having been put to death, 
and himself ejected from his property, Allaster was compelled to 
follow the same wild and lawless career -as other chieftains of his 
unhappy pace. At the same time he seems to have foreseen the 
ruin which would inevitably attend the conduct of him and his 
fellows, and to have wished, from the bottom of his .heart, to 
avert tlie coming catastrophe by putting himself and his clan 
within the pale of civilised life before it was too late. Accord- 
ingly, in the year 1591, we find him entering into a compact 
wwh Sir Duncan Campbell of Glenurchy and other Pertbsnije^' 
proprietors, under the auspices of government, binding himsSf 
and his followers to abstain from slaughters and depredations; 
and in consequence of this compact, it appears that the sentence 
of the commission against him was annulled. All his effoits, 
however, were insufficient to tame the turbulent spirit which 
had grown up under centuries of suffering : and the other mo- 
prietors whp n&d signed the bond^or, as they jre called, 
Landlords of the clan Gregor” — finding it impossible to keep 
thrir promise so long as they had any Macgregors among their 
tenants, began ruthle^y to turn them out. Seeing his p6df * 
' clansmen thus buffeted and tossed about, denied lious%room, as 
it were, on the face of the earth; Allaster hfacgregor went to 
Dunfermline in July 1596, and delivered himself up as a hostage 
to the king for the future good behaviou| of his elan, ^ired, 
however, of dancing attendance at the court of King James, 
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iriiose conversation and habits were, we may aappose, not very 
congeoial with those of a HighlaDd chief, AUaster tohed away 
one day to his native hills. 

Still he persisted in his efforts to maintain friendly relatimie 
wi^ the kin? and his conncil; and when other clans, stirjjed 
it was said, D 3 i(^the crafty and dissimulating Earl of Arg;^ in- 
vaded the lands occupied by the Macgregors, AUaster, instead 
of retaliatii^* took the extraordinary step — extraordinary for a 


H^hland chief — of demanding damages in a court of law* 
“Bie Laird di^Macgregor and his kin,” are the words of his 
counsel in a paper oiprotest preserved in the Justiciary Records, 
<< wei'e the first since King jWes the First’s time that came and 
sought justice.” And in July 1599, when he was summ, 9 ned to 
anpear before the king and council to give farther security 


the good order of his clan, there was presented an offer in his 
name of eighteen hostages, six out of each of the three principal 
houses of the clan, with a prayer that his majesty would be 
pleased to accept these in lieu of the pecuniary caution demanded; 
<'in respect,” says the document — and there is a tone of real 
melancholy in the words — “ that neither is he responsible in the 
sums whereupon the caution is found, and that nae inland man 
will be caution for him in respect of the bypast enormities of 
his clan.” In other words, the poor chief confesses that his clan 
now had neither money nor credit. 

Notwithstanding all AUuster’s promises and endeavours, the 
' clan could not all at once conform to the usages of civilised life. 
Ever and anon the iiTepressible Maegre^or spirit broke out : a 
provoking Campbell was occasionally sta obed by the dirk of a 
nery clansman, or a stray herd of cattle was found missing from 
the hills. At length the king and his council relieved themselves 
of the whole chaige of the Macgregors, by appointing the Earl 
of Argyle to the office of lord-lientenant and chief-justice over 
all the lands inhabited by the clan. Under this new arrange- 
‘'iimpnt, it might have been possible for the Macgregors to recover 
Ineir character, and become good subjects; and AUaster Mac- 
Gregor seems to have flattered himself at first with the expeotti- 
rion of this desirable result. But Argyle was a crafty, double* 
dealing man ; and while seeming zealously engaged in restoring 
order in the west Highlands, he in reahty used the authority 
with which his office invested him to convert the Macgregors 
iifdfinstrumen^ for accomphshing his own purposes of mvate 
rev^ge. ^ Establishing AUaster and his clan as a sort of district 
pol ice, he mplpyed them to attack those families against which 
■WPinteitained personal ill-will ; and then being the first himself 
to pougf^ the outrages which they had pe^trated, he threw 
the wnble blame "un his miserable agents. By Argo’s secret 
orders, AUaster «'ind his men inflicted great damage on the pro- 
of tbf Lairds oj Luss, Buchanan, Ardkinglass, and Ardin- 
caple,' and other proprietors near Loch Lomond. 

10 
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Tbe most disastrous to the poor Macgregors of all the enter- 
in which the Earl of Arg jle engaged them, was their feud 
with* the Cdlquhouns of Luss—a clan inhabiting Dumbarton* 
shire, on the west of Loch Lolnond. Firing the blood of Allaster 
Map^gor and his men bj calling to their recollection some 
old oetasion of quarrel between them and tL|e Colquhouns^ 
ArgJ^le prevailed on them to march along the Ibanks of Loch 
Xiong towards Luss. The Macgregors amounted to upwards 
of three hundred ; but, receiving timely notice of thiir approach, 
the Laird of Golquhoun was able to collect a foi^ about twice 
as strong, composed, besides his own clan, of his^eighbours the 
Buchanans and the Grahams, together with a number of tbe 
citizens^f Dumbarton, who took the field on the occasion under 
the command of Tobias Smollett, bailie of the town, and ancestor 
of no less a personage than the author of Koderick Random.’^ 
The two little armies Aet in Glenfruin, a name which signifies 
the Glen of Sorrow. Daunted by the great superiority of the 
Colquhouns in numbers, the Macgregors hesitated to commence 
the tight. At this moment an old Macgregor, who was a seer, 
or had the gift of second-sight, cried out, “ Aha I I see the chiefs 
of the Colquhouns wrapped in their winding-sheets ! ” Encou- 
raged by these words, the Macgregors met the foe ; and after a 
desperate fight, completely routed them, killing more than two 
hundi'ed in the pursuit. It is also said that a party of savage 
Macgregors massacred a number of defenceless students of divi- 
nity and grammar-school boys, who had come from Dumbarton 
to witness the fray ; and a stone, bearing the name of Leck-a- 
mhimsteir, or Clergyman's Flagstone, is still pointed out in 
Glenfruin as being the spot Tvhera the youths were killed *, but 
it is strenuously denied by some that any such atrocity was 
committed, and certainly there is no mention of it in the con- 
temporary records of the courts of justice. 

Toe battle of Glenfruin was fought in the spring of 1603. On 
being reported to the king and his council, it was looked upon ^ 
an addition to the black calendar of crimes committed by an in* 
corrigible race ; and whatever concern the Earl of Argyle had in 
it, was concealed by the crafty conduct of that nobleman. He 
was the first to turn against the men whom he had himself stirred 
up to commit the crime ; at least contemporary historians say so, 
and contemporary documents bear them out. All the blame and 
all the punishment fell on the Mac^egors. In order to im|i?6ss 
the mind of the king with a vivid idea of thb extent oi the 
slaughter at Glenfruin, and excite a thirst for vengeance in those 
who were about him, two hundred and twenty widows of ilnf 
*8lain Colquhouns and Buch^ans appeared beion the^ court at 
Stirling, clad in black, and riding on white paflfreys, each carry- 
ing her husband’s bloody shirt on a spear— a sight at which, 
according to tradition, no man would be so^ikely tojiurn nale as 
the son of her who had seen Rizzio muifiered at her feet. Mba- 
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BUres more severe than any that had ever been adopted ajtde 
the Mac^gors, than had ever been adopted against anj^da 
were now resolved upon. On the 3d of April 1663, the 'pdl 
council passed an act abolishing fdr ever the name and dan ^ 
Macgregor. All who hoi'e this odious surname were comm^mdl 
instantly to ex^change it for some other, on pain of death ^^and ml 
who belonged to the don were prohibited, under the same penalty, 
from wearlij^g ony kind of amour except ane pointless Knife to 
cut their meat.” Measures were also taken for the apprehension 
and punishm^-'t of the principal Macgregors knowm to have been 
present at Gleniruin. After several months of wandering throti^ 
the Highlands, Allaster Macgregor of Glenstrae and the chief 
men of the clan surrendered to the Earl of Argyle, on tlje uliddr- 
standing that they should be sent out of Scotland. The earl 
kept his promise to the ear, but broke it ter the sense.” Sending 
the captive Maegregors, under a strong eft^ort, across the Scottish 
border, and thus having literally fuliilled his bargain, he had 
them brought hack to Edinburgh, where, after a hasty trial on 
the 20th ol Januaiy 1604, Glenstrae and several of his associates 
were conveyed from the bar to the gibbet at the market-cross, and 
hanged, Glenstrae being suspended his own height higher than 
his companions. Others of the clan wore brought to ^inburgh 
as they were taken, and shared the same fate as their chief ; and 
it appears from Calderwood^s Ilistoiy, that in the case of seven 
of tnese, “ reputed honest for their own parts,” the formality of a 
trial was dispensed with. On the trial of Allaster Macgregor, he 
produced a aeclaratio^i, the original of which is preserved in the 
liegister-IIouse of Edinburgh. Several passages in it are very 
affecting. It commences thus : — I, Allaster Macgregor of Glen- 
Btrae, confess here before God that I have been persuaded, moved, 
and enticed, as 1 am now presently accused and tried for; dso. 
gif I had used counsel or commana of the man that has cnticea 
me, I w^ould have done and committed sundry heich (higlri mur- 
%^^rs mair ; for truly since I was first his majesty's man, I couji 
never he at any ease by my Lord of Argyle’s falsehood and In- 
ventions, for he caused M‘Lean and clan Cameron commit her- 
schip and slaughter in my room (country) of Raniioch, the which 
caused my puir men to beg and steal.” After explaining the 
affair of Gleiifruin, and enumerating the other instances in which 
A^'le had ui'gcd him on to the commission of crimes, with 
thmts that, if he did not ^bey, he would be his ‘‘ unfriend,” 
Glenstrae' coudiudes his declaration thus : — “ At this hour 1 
be content to take banishment, with aH my kin that t^s 
H barwe Laird of Luss's slaughter, and all ^thers of them that any 
ftnlt cam be kid to their charge, ef his majesty, of his mercy, 
#0tild let puir infiocent men and young bairns pass to liberty, 
tnd learn to live as innocent men.” 

Without r chiftjf nc^w, and no longer allowed to caH themselves 
a 6lan^, the Maegregors were hunted down in their native glens, 
la 
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The Earls of Ar^jrle and Athole were charged with the execution 
oir the acts of the privy council ; and many a bloody battle was 
{iq^ht between the agents of these two nobleihen and the despe- 
;rate men whom they came to disanh. To abjure the names of 
jtheir forefathers— to forget their descent from the old Scottish • 
!iUpin-^to call themselves Macgregors no moi^— to walk through 
the hills which were once their own, downcast aild dishonoured, 

A jeer and a scorn to every Campbell or Menzies who might 
choose to lau&:h at them— this was an indignity to Which it re- 
i^yired a ci'ushing force to make them submit. J^t government 
was resolute ; and for thirty years it continued tijfpass stiingent 
acts against the Macgregors. By an act of 1613^ they were for- 
bidden, under the penalty of death, to assemble in greater force 
than fofir at a time ; and in 1617 the act making the name of 
flregop or Maegregor illegal was repeated, for the benefit of the 
new race of clansmen which had sprung up since its first publi- 
cation. The women of the clan were iSso ordered to be branded 


with the mark of a key in the face ; but there is no instance of 
ibis brutal regulation being actually carried into effect. The 
reason assigned for the stringency of these and other acts passed 
relative to the clan Maegregor Jsetween 1603 and 1617, is, that 
** the bare and simple name of Maegregor made that hail clan to 
presume on their power, strength, and force.” 

The Macgregors, now broken up and dispersed, and without 
any acknowledged chief, complied so fai* with the edicts issued 
against them as to lay aside their clan name in public, and assume 
owers. Such of the clan as were settled among the Campbells 
called themselves Campbells; such as were settled among the 
Stewarts called themselves Stewarts ; and so on ; till thei’e was 
8ca|x:ely a single clan in the central district of Scotland without 
some disguised Macgx'egors in it. Still, there were various bon^ 
of connexion which attached the scattered fragments of the 
loyally-descended clan ; and it is, according to what w^e know of 
Highland human nature, natur^ to suppose that, in their lo^ 
and downcast condition, the Macgregors would regale their 
juories more freauently than before with talcs from the history of 
tbeir race, and tnat each recollection of a 'deed of valour done by 
an ancestor would be accompanied, in a Maegregor’s heart, W a 
blotter thrill. That there were occasional ebullitions of the 


gregor spirit, even after the disgrace and dispersion of the clan, 
appears from the preamble to a stati|te passed in 1633, eight y^rs 
fdteir the accession of Charles I., which states that thc^ turbulent 
dau Oregor was i^ain lifting its head in Perth, Stirling, Clack- 
mannan, and the Meams, and renews the persecuting edicts of 
the previous reign. The following sticking little |necdote is told 
of a «MacgregOr chieftain qf^that period residing in Gtenurchy. 
His son had gone out with a party of young men to shoot on Ine 
moors. Accidentally meeting with a young gentleman of the 
name of Lament, who was liis way to^ortwilham, attended 
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bjr a servant, they went all into an inn to haye sotne refreshment 
togetjier. A quarrel took place on some trifling drcumstahoe 
between Lamont tnd young Macgregor : dirks were di^i&wn ; 
and Macgr^or fell mortally wounded. In the confusion 'La- 
« Inont escaped, and ran for his life, pursued by the MacgregmiS. 
The night favopi'ed him ; and at the dawn of morning 
himself near a habitation, to which he proceeded. It was ite 
house of the Macgregor whose son he had killed ; and the old 
man himself was standing* at the door. “ Save my life/' cried 
Lamont as he^^ame up ; “lam pursued.” “ Whoever you are/' 
said Macgregoi, “you are safe here;” and saying so, the old 
man took him in, and introduced him to his wife and daughters. 
Ere long the MacgTcgors who were in pursuit came up, and 
told the chief that his sou had fallen in a scuffle, and i;hat the 
assassin had passed that way. MacOTegor's wife and daughters 
filled the house with their cries, as the pursuers recognisSi the 
stranger. “ Be q^uiet,” said the old chief ; “ let no man touch 
the youth. He has Marfgregor’s word for his safety ; and, as 
God lives, he shall be sate wnile he is in my house.'' He kept 
his promise, and even accompanied Lamont, with twelve men m 
arms, to Inverary, where, having landed him on the other side 
of Loch Fine, he left him with these words : — “ Lamont, you are 
now safe ; no longer can I, or will I, protect you. Keep out of 
the way of my clan; and God forgive you.” This occurred 
shortly before the repetition of the persecuting edicts in 1633 ; 
and it is gratifying to be able to add that the old chief, when 
afterwards hunted from his property in consequence of these 
acts, found a refuge in the house of the man whose life he had 
so nobly saved. 

During the civil war, the fierce spirit of the clan found a 
lawful vent in fighting on the king's side, and against the 
Commonwealth; for, notwithsfanding their sufferings at the 
hand both of James and Chai'les, the Macgregors, remembering 
^.^Jheir descent from Alpin, the ancestor of the Stuarts as well as 
^eir own, took pai*t with royalty, and ranging themselves 
under other clan chiefs, fought in the armies of Montrose ; and 
after Charles's death, assisted the Lowlanders against Crom- 
well. They evidently hoped to wipe out past transgressions by 
their loyal conduct ; and there is extant a certificate under Mon- 
trose's hand, dated 7th June 1645, promising the Laird of Mac- 
gr^r, in the king's name, the restoration of his anc^tors’ lands 
of Rannooh, Gltiilyon, and Glenurchy, after the troubles of the 
kin^om were put an end to. As these lands were then held by 
riwj^fependents of Argyle, Montrose, in granting the certhfcate, 
vra meditating at once the rewarding of royalty and the ptdfidb- 
ing of rebellion. But Montrose's gallant enterprise failed ; Scot- 
land likewise was too weak to resist the Commonwealtib ; and 
the Highlands, with all the rest of the kingdom, came within the 
iron gi'ipe oi Oliver Cromwell. On the restoration of Charles ll.. 
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the disciplme of the Highlands was slackened ; and one of the 
acts of the £rst session of the Scottish parliament in his reign, 
was'to r^)eal the statutes against the M^gregors. This restora^ 
tion to the rights and honours of clanship was, however, short 
duration ; for after the Hevolution the edicts were again revived, , 
in puBBuance, probably, of the same line of policy as that which 
^ompted the massacre of the Macdonalds oflGrlencoe. But 
though re-enacted, the regulations were very lastly put in force. 

(• 

THE CLAB AT ITS LOWEST FORTUNES— LIFE AND EXPLOITS 
OF ROB ROY. y' 

After the legal abolition of the clan in 1603, we have already 
informed our readers that there was no acknowledged chief of the 
Macgjl^ors. There were, howe\er, a number of chieftains, or 
heads of particular branches of the clan. One of these chieftain- 
families w^ the Macgregors, or, as they now called themselves, 
the Campbells of Gleng^e, on the northern extremity of Loch 
Lomond, the descendants of one of the old Maegre^or heroes, 
called Dugald Ciar Mohr, or the Great Mouse-coloured Man. In 
the sho]^ mgn of James IT., Donald Maegregor of Glengyle had 
a lieutenant-colonePs oomniissii^n in the army. He married a 
daughter of a neighbouring gentleman, Campbell of Glcnfalloch. 
The issue of this marriage was Hob Boy. 

Bob Roy Maegregor, or, as he was obliged to call himself, 
Bob Roy Maegregor Campbell, was bom at Glengyle, probably 
about the close of Cromwell^s government, the i)recii>e year being 
uncertain. His youth was spent in the calm intervening between 
two btorms — ^the Civil War and the Revolution of 1688. Accord- 
ingly, the first active enterprise in which we find him engaged 
occurred after the Revolution, when he must have been nearly 
thirty years of age. It was a petty incursion into the parish of 
Kippen, one of those little outbreaks of Jacobite feeling which 
were common in remote districts in the early pari of the reign of 
King William. At this time, or shortly after, he was known 
Robert Campbell of Inversnaid; and before the year 1707, ti/e 
appears also to have come into possession of Craigroystan, a small 
and romantic property on Loch Lomond, lying between his 
paternal Glengyle and his maternal Glenfalloch. His nephew, 
Gregor Maegregor, -by some unexplained way came to inherit 
Glengyle on the death of Robert's lather; but the uncle managed 
the nephew's estates, and was regarded by all the clansman of 
the ^strict as really the chief and governing Maegr^or. 

little is known of Rob's manner of life till the period of the 
union between Scotland and England (1707), at which time he 
must have been about forty-eight years of age. For several 
years after this, we find hini pursuing the oc;^pation «f a drover 
or cattle-dealer. This was not only an honest, but it was also, in 
Highland estimation, an honourable and gentlemanly profession. 

Previously to the Union, no cattle had%een peifinttefikto |)a8s 
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idle English border. As a boon or encouragement^ however, to 
conciliate the people to t^iat measure, a fiee intercourse wiste 
allowed; and as cattle was at that period the principal marketalila 
produce of the hills, the younger sons of gentlemen had scarcely 
any o^er means of procuring an independent subsistence than 
by eng^ing in this sort of traffic.’’* Collecting his orm, or 
purchasing hisf' neighbours’ cattle, the gentleman«&over, with a 
number of assistants, drove them into the Lowlands, and dis- 
posed of them there to Lowland dealers who supplied the Eng- 
lish market; not unfrequently, however, the Highland drover 
made the jour&v/ into England himself. As the lowland cattle- 
dealers were, for the most part, Borderers, as fierce and strong ft! 
the Highlanders, it often happened that the Lowland marcieta 
were the scenes of tough battles between the buyers and^kelkrs. 
In such frays the Bor&rers, dipping their bonnets in the nearest 
brook, wrapped them round the end of their cudgels, so as to 
guard the liand, and then stepped boldly out to meet the High« 
landers, who fought with their broadswords : giving remark&le 
j^r-play, however, says Sir Walter Scott, ana never using the 
point of the sword, far les't their firearms. In the last genera- 
tion, old men were dive who had been engaged in these fights, in 
which 


** One armed with metal, t’other with wood, 

This fit for hruise, and that for blood ; 

With many a stiff thwack, many a bmg, 

Hard crab-tree and cold iron rang.” 

These recreations never interrupted the commerce between the 
parties, nor did the dealers, with all the heat of their blood, 
display less sagacity or less talent for money-making. Many of 
the Highland drovers were remarkably shrewd an"d intelligent 
men ; and by all accounts Rob Roy, a man now of mature age 
and experience, obtained the chai*acter of being one of the m^ 
^uccesuul and respectable of the profession. 

^V^ne of the first men in Scotland to take advantage of the pri- 
vilege of free trade in cattle with England was James, Duke of 
Montrose, who had been a keen advocate of the Union. The 
duke, on whose property Glengyle and Inversnaid were situated, 
was well acquainted with Rob Roy and his family. Accordingly, 
^b and the duke entered into a partnership, each advan^g 
Spj^OffP merks : a large sum, sa^s General Stewart, in those days, 
Mb&i the price of^the best ox or cow was seldom twenty shillings, 
was to buy the cattle, and di'ive them into England, and 
to be allowed, in consequence, a per centage for nis trouble^ 
Jn addition to his share of the profit. The«speculation, however^ 
turned outrB failure, So many others had embarked in the trade, 
that the English market was overstocked. Rob was obliged to 
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Bell the cattle at less than piime cost ; and, to make matters 
worse, a person of the name of Macdonald, whom Boh had 
tnteted, cheated him. Returning to Scotland almost totally in- 
solvent, Rob went to reckon up accounts with his partner the 
Duke of Montrose. ^ 

There are vanous versions of this part of the transaction, the 
most creditable to Rob being that given by Gei^iral Stewart of 
Garth, who derived his iniormation from some of R(}b’s own 
intimate acquaintances, and which is, that the duke insisted on 
getting back his 10,000 merks entire, with the interest ; that 
Rob refused to give him more than what shoiim remain of the 
10,000 merks, after deducting his share of the loss; and that 
tiliey parted in anger, without coming to any settlement. Be this 
u It ndty, it is certain that Rob disappeared with money belong- 
ing to the duke in his possession ; and in the Edinburgh Evei^ 
ing Courant for 21st June 1712, there appeared an advertisement, 
stating that Robert Campbell, commonly called Hob Roy Mac- 
gregor, being lately intrusted with considerable sums for buying 
cows for them in the Highlands, has treacherously gone off with 
the money, to the* value of £1000;” and offering a reward for 
his apprehension. As the advertisement is an ex parte state- 
ment, it is not inconsistent witli the more creditable version of 
the story given above, or at least with the supposition that Rob’s 
reason tor decamping was his being insolvent. 

Maegregor, now a ruined man, gave up his profession of 
drover, and began the life of a freebooter and an outlaw. Divided 
into so many clans at hereditary feud with each other, cattle- 
lifting” had been a common practice from time immemorial in 
tile Highlands ; and no idea of moral tuiq)itucle was attached ta 
a creach^ or cattle-stealing expedition into the Lowlands, or into 
the property of another clan. The cearnachs w^ho engaged in 
these expeditions were the strongest and most select men of the 
dan ; and it was the ambition of every young Highlander to 
distinguish himself as a successful cearnach. At the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, these cattle-stealing enterprises haU 
indeed begun to go out of fashion, in consequence of the general 
advance of society. Still, recollections of creachs were fi’esh ; still 
the cearnach spirit was not extinct ; and there was nothing so 
strange as might at first be thought in a man like Rob Roy — now 
beginning to pass the ])rime of manhood, and who had hitherto 
pursued a respectable line of life-calling back, in consequence of 
a reverse of fortune, on his old Highland instjincts.^ Rob Roy 
belonged to two states of society — the old Highland, and the 
modern Scotch : he Lad in him the qualities required by both. 
Altering a little the words which Sir Walter Scott has put into 
the mouth of Rob’s own w^'e when speaking t^ her«sons, Rob 
in bis tartan, and with the bonnet on his head, was a different 
man from Rob when he put on the Lowland broad-cloth. Rob 
Roy was a respectable drover up to the agi of fifty, %nd hi mjght 
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Ilftnre died idtliout e\rer having been anything elsce, bat £>; the 
A^re of bdfi cattle speculation* The change le finely shaded 
hy the worthy Bailie Nicol Jarvie. *^Boo and me were 
mens ance,’^ said the bailie, but we hae seen little o’ ilk itW 
rainqe he gae up the cattle line o’ dealing. Pair fellow, he^was 
hardly guided by them wha might hae used him better; anfi they 
haena made thtlr plack a bawbee o’t neither. There’s mony «ne 
this day; wad rather they had never chased pair Hobin Aae the 
Cross ofGlaj^ow; there’s mony ane wad rather see him again at 
the tail o’ three hundred kyloes than at the head 6’ thirty waur 
cattle.” V 

Bob, now a Highland chieftain, with all the Macgregors about 
Glengyle and Glenfalloch at his beck, withdrew from InTerSuaid 
a few miles farther into the Highlands, finding a place of’lretreat 
at one time in the lands belonging to the Duke of Argyle, at 
another in those belonging to the Earl of Breadalbane. Both 


Sari of Breadalbane. 


these noblemen were Campbells; and the Campbells, as our 
readers know, had always been the greatest enemies of me Mac- 
gi*egors ; but now they had received many of the persecuted race 
mto the number of their tenants ; and as the Grahams and the 
Campbells were at mortal enmity ever since the great struggle of 
the Civil war, both Argyle and Breadalbane would be very wil- 
ling to disoblige the Duke of Montrose by protecting his run- 
away debtor. 

The duke, however, adopted legal measures for the recoveiy of 
his money, and seized on Rob’s property of Craigi'oystan, sell- 
ing his stock and furniture. In tne execution of the distress, it 
is also said that the officers insulted his wife, Helen Macgregor^ 
a woman of bold and masculine temper. These accumulated 
injuries at the hands of the Duke of Montrose made Rob vow 
eternal vengeance against him ; and as long as be lived, he car- 
ried on a war of depredation against the duke’s property. The 
duke, however, was not the only landed proprietor who suffered 
,^m Rob’s predatory visits ; all those noblemen or gentlemen^ 


wteether Highland or Lowland, who took the opposite side, from 
Rob in politics, or who wei'e unpopular in the neighbourhood, 
were included in his list. 


The chief of a bold band of bis own clansmen, inhabiting a 
labyrinth of valleys amid rocks and forests, Rob was no mean 
modern robber. He was a true Highland ceamach — a robber 
of the same school as the English Robin Hood. In person, ac- 
cording to fhe de:3cription given of him by the hand of a master, 
he was singularly adapted for his profession. His stature 
was not of the tallest, but his body was exceedingly sfrong 
end compact. The ^*eatest peculiarities of his frame were the 
breadth of his sho^uders, and the ^eat and almost disproppr- 
tionate length of his arms — so remai^able, indeed, that it is smd 
he could, without stooping, tie the garters of his JBEighland hose, 
which ^ pldced two Xn^es below' the ]knee. His countenance 
18 
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was open, manly, stern at peiiods of dangrer, but frank and 
dheerful in bis hours of festivity. His hair was dark-re^' thick, 
and frizzled, and curled short around the face. His fasmon of 
dress showed of course the knees and upper part of the leg, 
which was described to me as resembling that of a Highland* 
bull-4irsute with red hair^ and evincing enormous muscular 
atren^h. The qualities of his mind were equally Well adapted to 
his circumstances. He inherited none of his ancestor Ciar Mohr, 
the Great Mouse-coloured Man’s ferocity; on the* contrary, he 
is said to have avoided eveiy appearance of cruelty. He was 
a kind and gentle robber ; and while he took ^om tne rich, was 
liberal in rdieving the poor. All whom I have conversed with 
(and yiave in my youth seen some who knew Hob Roy person- 
dly), gave him the character of a benevolent and humane man 
^in his way.’”*^ 

One of Rob’s sources of revenue was the levying of what 
was called hlacl-inaiL Black-mail was a sum of money paid 
statedly to a hand of marauders, on condition that they should 
neither touch the property of the per&on i>aying it, nor permit 
any other to touch it. This kind of compact with freebooters 
was common in Scotland in the fifleeiith, sixteenth, and seven- 
teentli centuries ; the peaceable farmer in these disorderly times 
finding it more his interest to be on good terms with his lawless 
neighbours, than to run the risk of being ruined by their depre^ 
dations. The lifters of the black-mail, however, were shrewd 
enough to see that the only w’ay of keeping up the practice from 
whicn they derived such advantage, was Xu keep the fannei's in 
constant alarm ; consequently, it was usual for a captain of 
marauders to divide hi& band into two parties, employing one 
party to steal the cattle, the other to recover them when 
stolen, and restore them to the owner. Those who refused to pay 
black-mail were mercilessly plundered, and the stolen cattle sola. 
The Scottish government had, indeed, prohibited this strange 
mode of dealing, and even made it a capital* crime either to pay 
or receive hlack-mail; but as it had no power to protect its 
subjects in a legal waj", the statute against levying black-mail 
became a dead letter; and in ]7]<1 and 1714, the last year of 
the reign of Queen Amie, and the first of the reign of George I., 
th^ractice was still in active operation. 

' Tnere are few anecdotes of Rob during the first two years of 
his life as an outlaw ; we merely^iiow that he kept the district 
in alarm, and levied black-mail. On the outbi%ak ci the rebel- 
lion of 1715, Rob, being a Jacobite, took the side of the Stuarts, 
notwithstanding that his protector, the Duke of Argyle, was 
the leader on the oj^osite^ side. Any hopes, Aowever, which 
the Macgregoi's might entertain of being (ftice mov! placed in 
their ancient position as an independent Highland clan, were 

* Introduction to “ Rob Roy.” 
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coBuected 'with the reetoration of the exiled royal fanoily ; axyd 
Uob therefore forsook for a while his vocations os a robber, and 
pinned into the rebellion as an officer in the rebel army, cbnir* 
maiiaed by the Earl of Marr; hoping, no doubt, if his par^ 
rahould triumph, to emerge from the general confusion Bith has 
character washed and purified. Whue his nephew, Mac{]^eHor, 
or, as he called himself, Graham of Glen^^yle, acted as chief of 
the Maqrre^rs on the banks of Loch Lomond, Rob himself was 
sent by &e %rl of Marr on a mission to Aberdeen, for the pupt 
pose, it is saidL of raising a fragment of the Macgregor clafi 
which had settle itself in that neighbourhood in the year 1624. 
In the town of Aberdeen, strangely enough, Rob found a ckns- 
man and a kinsman in a man whose pursuits were very different 
from his own — no other than Dr James Gregory, professor of 
medicine in King's College, son of James Gregoiy, the inventor 
of the reflecting telescope, and progenitor of a race of GregorieS, 
aU professors, and all distinguished for their scientific attain* 
meuts. Civil war, says Sir Walter Scott, who received his ac- 
count of Hob's visit from the grandson of tlie Professor Gregory 
in question, introduces men to strange bedfellows ; and the pro- 
fessor thought it prudent to he on good terms with his cousin 
Bob, not knowing what course things might take. Accordingly, 
Rob was invited to the professor's house, and treated with extra- 
ordinaiy kindness by the whole family. Affected at such a 
hearty and kinsmanhke reception, Rob’s heart warned towards 
the good professor, and he did not know in what way sufficiently 
to show nis gratitude. The day of his departure, he took the 
professor aside, and said to him, ‘‘ Now, really, cousin, you have 
been so kind to mo, that 1 don't know what to say. 1 have bdba 
thinking what return 1 can make to you, and 1 have fixed on 
a plan. There's your son Jamie ; lie is a stout spirited fellow to 
be only nine years of age, and you are ruining him by cram- 
ming all that book-learning into liis head : I'll take him with me 
i^the hills, and mak^ a man of him." The poor professor was 
h^rified ; but Rob was evidently in earnest, and it would not do 
to let him see what he really thought of the offer. He therefore 
brought out one excuse after another, as fast as they occurred to 
him. ** Very kind of you, indeed. Hob ; but I am afraid it 

would be too much trouble. Jamie, you see, is ” Trouble I" 

interrupted the grateful Rob : never mind that. There's nothing 
I wouldn't do for you.” ** Oh^ but his mother,” began the pro- 
fessor “ Bist I can carry him away without her knowing 

anything about it,” replied his ready cousin. In fact it seemed 
thdt Rob would carry nis point, till the professor urged the plea 
of the boy's ill health as a reason for at least deferring for another 
year or twB his app'*enticeship to a life on the hills. Rob relue* 
tantiy yielded ; and bidding good-by to his cousin, with a pr<v 
mise to come back some time or other for Jamie, took his depaii«* 
ture^ mtfch to%ie prof&sor's relief. The boy who thus escaped 
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1»ecc>m^ Bob Roy’s henobman was afterwards his father’s su(^« 
eessor in the chair of medicine ; and being of a somewhat hasty 
aBd irritable temper, his friends used to say on any occasion 
when he displayed it, “ Ah, Rob Roy would have taken that out 
of him if he nad got him to educate f” • 

Hofl, with all his strength and boldness, was a cool, cautious 
man, not fond of exposing himself to needless danger. Old men 
who knew him used to say that he seemed to like a scuffle within 
doors better than an actual battle. He appears ^ilso to have 
been able to bridle his temper and bear with ip»ults when there 
was no means of avenging them ; and on one Occasion, when a 
gentleman threatened to break his neck, Rob shrugged his shoul- 
ders, jnd seemed quite pleased, llis conduct throughout the 
rebellion of 1715 was marked by this caution. Upon the w'hole, 
his own interests and those of his clan inclined him to the side oi 
the exiled family. Still, was it not the Stuarts who had broken 
and disgraced liis clan ? and at this moment was it not to the 
Duke of Argyle, the leader of King (ieorge’s army, that he and 
his men were indebted for house-room and protection? As he 
af^erwaids said himself, it was only the fear of being imprisoned 
lor his debt to the Duke of Montrose that prevented him from 
being a loyal subject of King George. Rob was therefore slow in 
committing himself, esprciatly as it was not very clear which side 
would win. He acted as guide, however, to the insurgent anny 
in its march from Perth to Dumblane ; and was present at the 
battle of Sheriftmuir, where the Earl of Marr met the Duke of 
Argyle. His conduct at this battle was al least characteiustic ; we 
leave our readers to ju<lgc whether it was creditable. Rob was 
stationed on a hill, having the Ma(‘gregors, and also a party of 
the Macphersons, whose own chief was too old to take tne tield, 
under his command. At the veiy ensis of the battle, he received 
an order from Marr to attack the enemy. “ No, no,’’ said Rob ; 

if they cannot do it without me, they cannot do it with me 
and he kept his post. One of the Macpliersons, however, a strong 
active man, who, having formerly been a drover, was an ac- 
quaintance of Macgi*egor, became furious at the delay, and 
throwing off his plaid, called to his clansmen to follow him. 
" No, no, Sandie,” said the cool commander ; “if it was Highland 
stots or kyloes that we were speaking about driving, I would 
yield to you at once ; but as it rejects the leading of men, you 
must allow me to be a better jitdge.” “ Ay,” i*etorted Simdie 
sarcastically ; “ but if it Tvere Highland stoffs or Ayloes, you 
would be quick enough, Rob.” Even Maegregor lired at tliis ; 
and there was eveiy probability that a duel would be fought, 
when the general conbeims of the battle called (|ff the attention 
of the disputants. Owing,*it is said, to RoVs holding: back, the 
victory was undecided, although all the fruits of tlie battle were 
reaped by Argyle. From the following verse in the old ballad 
commemorating the battle of Sheriffmufr, it wdf be dkn <hut 
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Bob’A conduct on this important occasion has not escaped 
poetical censure : — 

• “ 

** Rob Roy he stood watch 
^ On a hiU for to catch 

The booty, for aught that I saw, man ; ^ 

For/he never advanced 
From the place where he stanced. 

Till nae mair was to do there at a’, man/’ 
c 

When the rebellion was suppressed, Rob was included with 
the rest in the aft of attainder, and had his house in Breadalbane 
burnt by the king-’s troops sent to patrol the Highlands; but 
having made a mock surrender of himself to Colonel Campbell 
of Finnah, who of course could not deal hardly with a client of 
his own chief, the Duke of Argyle, he was allowed to resume his 
old mode of hfe on the banks of Loch Lomond. Undistracted 


now by any political duties, he devoted himself with fresh zeal to 
the task of tormenting the Duke of Montrose. Followed by a 
band of fifty or sixty men, he made incursions into the estates of 
such of the'local gentry as he chose to select as his victims, until 
he had compelled them to comp<^iind with him by the payment 
of black-mail ; so that by the year 1716 or 1717, he was in receipt 
of a handsome revenue. We have no information as to the pre- 
cise rate of Rob^s charges; but in 1741, his nephew, Maegregor 
of Glengyle — who, however, does not appear to have ]>rosecuted 
Ms unde^s occupation of cattle-stealing— made a contract with the 
gentry of the same neighbourhood, insuring the safety of theiy 
cattle from depredators, or tlie payment of their full value if stolen 
and not recovered, in consideration of the receijU of five per cent, 
insurance-money; and as Rob united in himself the two charecters 
of cattle-lifter and insurer against cattle-lifting, it is not probable 
that his charges were less. The transactions between Rob and 
his customers were conducted openly in tlie face of government, 
apd in the most grave and business-like manner; the latte]^ 
coming statedly to some appointed place of meeting, like tenants 
on a term day, bringing the required amount of black-mail with 
them, and receiving in return regular discharges signed by Rob i 
and the goods and cattle of defaulters being instantly seized, ana 
^Id by public roup. Rob, in fact, acted as a supreme magistrate 
in the district ; and the revenue which he derived in the manner 

t stated, he employed partly to pay the necessary expenses of 
vemincnt-^4hat is, to support himself and his men — and 
also to distribute the comforts of life more equally over hia 
t. He kept a strict eye on all the proceeding of the 
' various ranks and orders over which he hUd established himself 
superintendent ; and wherever wrong or injustice was going on, 
wherever an act of oppression was peiqielrated, for wMch the im- 
peifect legal ^rangements of the time afforded no remedy, there 
]Rob“wa^>8ureTO interfdfe. Nor was Rob a niggard of his money 
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€ase dtotmdkl a little outlay ou his own part^ Many 
cases are recorded in which he made a draught on Ms priT8t» 
purse. Thds the Bev. Mr Hobison, minister of the parish of 
Balquidd^, threatening to pursue his parish for an incceaiae of 
stipend, Rob, who considerea this a clear case of clerical extortion, • 
gave the reverend gentleman to mderstand that he had better bo 
content with what he had. Mr Robison, accordingly, desisted 
from his demand ; and Rob, to show his sense of this prompt 
obedience, sent him every year afterwards a present^f an excd** 
lent milch cow and a fine fat sheep. It will ^ident that Rob’s 
peculiar position gave him a power of recti^ing a thousand 
similar local grievances, both great and small, which the limited 
power of ordinary magistrate would not enable him to reach 
or meddle with. English readers will no doubt be surprised that 
such a state of things as that we have been describing could have 
existed under the same government as that which protected the 
literary leisure of Pope and Addison ; but it should be remem- 
bered that it was long after the period we are now speaking of, 
before the law extended its powerful energies over the nortnem 
extremity of the kingdom. Twenty years later, there was a 
riot in the metropolis of Scotland itself, in which the mob broke 
into the jail, dragged out a prisoner whom the government had 
respited, ana hanged him with their own hands. Nay, Sir 
Walter Scott tells that in his own youth, when he was a writer’s 
apprentice or attorney’s clerk, going to execute a summons for 
dent on a Highland family residing in .the Braes of Balquidder, 
he was accompanied by a party of six soldiers and a sergeant, for 
fear of resistance being offered. It is told of a Higluander of 
Dornoch, about the end of last century, that, returning from a 
short journey southward, he met his acquaintances with a rueful 
countenance; and being asked what was the matter, replied, 

Oh, the law is quite close upon us ; it has come as fai* noiih as 
Tain ! ” speaking of the law as if it had been the cholera morbus. 

Rob’s pereonal enemy, we have said, was the Duke of Mon- 
trose ; and with him he made no terms, but waged an incessant 
warfare. The duke, goaded beyond endurance hy the impudent 
attacks on his property, and the property of all his clansmen, 
applied to the militaiy authorities of tne neighbourhood for 
their protection, and thus involved Rob and his men in a feud 
with the neighbouring garrisons of Glasgow, Dumbarton, and 
Stirling. On one occasion parties of men marched simulta- 
neously from the three garrisons, hoping to surprise ^he outlaw 
at Craigroystan ; but missing him, they contented themselves 
ivifh setting fire to his house. This was in 1716; and Ro^ 
whose original grudg j at tb^ duke, on account ci the sale of his 
effects, was far from being mollified by this •second outrage, de* 
termined on a signal revenge. In the middle of the month of 
November, John Graham of Killearn, the duke’s factor, was at 
s place called Ch£^>ellairoch collecting tne duke^ reniS. 
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factor had collected rents to the amount of £300, when Mac- 
gregor opened the door, and walking* in at the head of his men, 
took the money and the account-book ; and after rdbemng the 
rents which were not yet paid, and compelling the factor to 
grant receipts to the tenants in the duke's name, pocketed the 
whole, saying that the duke and he would reckon with each 
other afterwartfs, the duke being considerably in his debt for the 
burning of his house. He then walked on, taking the ftictor 
along with him ; carried him, without any ill usage, to an island 
in Loch Katrin^j, detained him a prisoner there, and caused him 
to write a letter to the duke. In this letter the factor, after 
stating that he is ^^so unfoi'tunate as to be Robert Roy’s pii- 
soner,” informs his Grace that Rob demands, as his ra^^som, a 
discharge in the duke’s hand from his fomer debts, the sum of 
3400 merks by way of damages for the burning of his house, 
and the duke’s further promise never afterwards to prosecute or 
molest him. On receiving this epistle from his incarcerated 
factor, the duke wrote to" the lord -advocate, giving him an 
account of this “ veiy remarkable instance of the insolence of 
that very notorious rogue, Rob Roy;” inveighing against the 
clan Maegregor as a “ race im all ages distinguished beyond 
any other by robberies, depredations, and murders;” stating his 
anxiety about his factor, but that, as of coui*s^ he could not 
degrade himself so far as to make a treaty with Rob, he must 
'‘leave his release to chance and his own management;” and 
hinting the propriety of establishing forts and barracks in the 
district infested by the outlaws. But Rob, finding that he had 
made nothing by his audacious scheme, dismissed the factor 
quietly, after detaining him seven days. 

This was not the only occasion on which Rob had dealings 
with the duke’s factor. On another term-day, at the same place, 
Rob entered the room where Mr Graham was collecting the 
duke’s rents, and took the money-bags away with him, after 
seeing that all the tenants had got their receipts ; because, said 
he, it is not from them 1 take the money, hut from the duke, who 
is in my debt. Nor was it only b}’- canying away the rent-bag 
that Rob made the duke suffer. "By canying away the cattle 
of such of the duke’s tenant-clansmen as refused to pay him. 
Llack-mail, he prevented them from being able to pay their rwits; 
and “ as the rents of the lower farms were partly paid in grain 
and meal, which was generally^lodged in a storehouse or granaiy, 
called a gitnal, near the Loch of Monteath, it was customary for 
Maegregor to pay the girnal a visit after it had been replenished*, 
and cai*ry away a great many horse-loads of meal, leaving with 
the storekeeperghis receipt for the quantity taken.” In what- 
ever w'ay^his depredations were committed, Rob contrived to 
znake the duke the ultimate sufferer. 


* General Stewart'^ Sketches of the Highlanders. —Appendix. 
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The ,duke’3 sru^estion of establishing military foi^ in the 
diatrict which Bob infested, was pai'tly caiTied into effiaet, and a 
&]DSAiI fort, with a garrison, was established on Bob’s old estate at 
Inversnaid. Bob and his men, however, attacked and dispersed 
the garrison ; and it was not re-established till shortly before • 
Uie rdbdlion of 1745.^' The dnke also tried to obtain an advan-^ 
ts^e over his troublesome adversary by distributing firearms 
among his tenants ; but in the course of a few weeks Bob had 
possessed himself of eveiy musket sent into the ne]|^hbourhood. 
Except, therefore, for the chance of an occasional rencontre with 
marching parties of the king’s troops, or after some specially 
dazing exploit. Bob led a life of tolerable security. Not only 
was he free to wander at will through the extensive possessions 
of his patron the Duke of Argyle, but he could also — confident 
in his own coolness and sagacity, the popularity of his character, 
and the power of his noble protector, the duke — be absent for 
days on distant excursions into vaiious parts of the Lowlands. 

Bob had many hair’sbreadth escapes from being taken. About 
the year 1719, when the duke seems to have been particulaiiy 
zealous in the pursuit of his tormentor, but without success. 
Bob, by way of joke, composed % challenge to the duke, copies of 
which he circulated among his friends, in order, he says, that 
they might divert themselves and comrades with it when 
taking their bottle.” The challenge is addressed to the '^Hie 
and Mighty Prince, James, Duke of Montrose;” it is written in 
a good baud, and the spelling and grammai* ai*e such as would 
have been highly creditable to any Scotch laird of the early 
part of the ei^teenth century. 

Bob, however, was actually once a prisoner in the duke’s 
hands, and in great danger oi a speedy conclusion to his cai'eer. 
The story of his capture and escape is told by Sir Waltei* Scott 
both in the introduction to “ Bob Roy” and in the novel itself; 
and as Sir Walter heard it from the grandson of the person wha 
assisted Bob to escape, his vei’sion is likely to be the true one. 
Marching through Balquidder with a party of his tenants, the 
duke 8m*prised Bob by himself, and making him prisoner, com-> 
ipitted him to the chai*ge of one of his followers, a largfe and 
powerful man, called in the novel Ewan of Brigglands.f Bob waa 
mounted behind this man, and fastened to him by a horse-girth, 
and the party mai'ched away with their prize. They had to 
cross the Forth at a place where the descent to the river was pre- 
cipitous, and where only one could enter the tiver at a time. 
'Awhile huddled together on the bank. Bob whispered to the man 
behind whom he was placed on horseback, ‘ Your father, Ewan, 

* The tourist passes the ruins^of this fort in travelling along the wild 
Highland road between Looli Katrine and Loch Lomond ; the snnoundiug 
district being still called Rob Roy’s country. 

f The real name of the man who had the charge of Rob was James 
Stewart. ^ . 
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wadna hae carried an auld friend to the shambles like a calf for 

the dukes in Christendom.^ Ewan returned no answer, but 
fihrufif^ed his shoulders, as one who meant that what he was 
doin^ was none of his own choice. ^ And When the Macgre^ors 
‘ come down the glen,’ continued Rob, 'and ye see empty folds, 
and a bloody hearthstane, and the tire flashing out betweln the 
rafters o’ your kouse, ye may be thinking then, Ewan, that were 
your friend Rob alive, you would hae had that safe which it wdll 
make your ‘heart sair to lose.’ Ewan of Brigglands a^aiii 
shragged and gw)aned, but remained silent. ^It’s a sair thing,’ 
continued Rob, ‘that Ewan o’ Brigglands, whom Roy Macgregor 
has helped with hand, sword, and purse, should mind a gloomy 
look from a great man mair than a friend’s life.’ Ewan^seemod 
sorely agitated, but was silent. The duke’s voice was now heard 
from the opposite bank, ' Bring over the prisoner.* Ewan put 
his horse in motion, and just as Rob said, ' Never WTigh a Mac- 
gregor’s blood against a broken w'hang o’ leather, for there will 
be another accounting to give for it baith here and hereafter,’ 
they dashed into the water. Many had crossed, some were in the 
water, and the rest were preparing to follow, when a sudden splash 
showed that Macgregor’s eloqvence had prevailed on Ewan to 
give him a chance of escape. The duke heard the sound, and in- 
stantly guessed its meaning ; ' Dog ! ’ he exclaimed to Ewan as he 
landed, where is your prisoner?’ and before Ewan could falter 
out an apology, he drew a steel pistol, and stiaick him down with 
a blow on the head. ' Disperse and pursue,’ he then cried ; ' a 
hundred guineas for Rob Roy ! ’’’^ hut Rob had escaped. 

This was not the only time when Rob and death shook hands. 
Once his hand, dispersed by a party of dragoons, were baffling 
their pursuers by running off in different directions. A well- 
mounted dragoon dashed after Rob, and struck him a blow on 
the head with his broadsword, w^hich, but for the plate of iron 
which he had in his bonnet, would have killed him. As it was, 
Rob was stunned, and fell. At this moment Rob’s lieutenant or 
sergeant appeared with a gun in his hand. “ Oh, Macanaleister,” 
cried Rob from the ground, “is there naething in her?” (in the 
gun). “ Your mother never wrought that nightcap,” cried the 
dragoon, and was coming down with a second stroke, when a 
ball whistled from Macanaleister’s gun, and he fell, shot through 
the heart. 

At the very time when Rsb was thus defying the law, the 
Duke of Montr6'se, and the military, he seems to have enter- 
tained a hankering after a more quiet and respectable mode of 
life. The spirit of the Highland ceamach never appears to have 
been so strong in him as to make hi^m pr^er the bonnet and the 
kilt to tbe*Lowlandvbroad-clotb, if only he had been free to choose 
il^tween them. Gladly, now that he was getting an old man, 

‘ ‘ *“ Bob Roy.” 
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would he have resumed his old profession of cattle-dealing. Ac- 
cordingly, in the year 1720, we find old Rob addressing a Tetter to 
Field-Marshal Wade, who was then marching through the High- 
lands, receiving the subihission of such clans as had been con- 
cerned in the rebellion of 1715, offering to become once more a 
good i#ibjcct of King George. The letter is very humble and 
submissive, and by no means ill- written ; alluding^ however, more 
to his conduct as a rebel in the year 1716, than to the lawless 
exploits for which subsequently to that time he %ad become 
notorious. No notice seems to have been tak^ of this letter; 
and Rob appears to have come to the conclusion that he must 
die as he had lived — an outlaw. * 

Fron| this time our inforaiation about his movements be- 
comes more scanty; and the probability is, that his joints were 
growing stiff, and his arm less powerful than before, and that he 
began to feel a rough and violent occupation less fitted to hia 
strength and years. Ilis fame had already extended far enough. 
He was known in England as well as in Scotland. In London 
he had been made the subject of a catch-penny tract, entitled 
“The Highland Rogue,” lull of the most extravagant stories 
of his strength and sagacity ; and it is not impossible but his 
name may have even figured in conversation in circles where 
Pope and Addison were present. But Rob's days of activity 
and enterprise were over; and even his unmatched skill as a 
swordsman could not always avail him when his antagonist 
had youth on his side. For the last ten or twelve years, there- 
fore, of his life, he refrained as much as possible from his former 
habits. During the first period of his long life, and down to the 
time of his absconding, he had been a Protestant, and, it is said, 
a regular attendant at the parish church. After turning cear- 
nach, his visits to church, though they were not altogether given 
up, became fewer ; but now, in his old age, beginning to think 
ol serious subjects, he saw fit to give up attendance on the Pres- 
byterian worship, and became a Roman Catholic. Rob, however, 
never appears to have clung with any remarkable tenacity to the 
faith w'liich he professed. 

This remarkable, and, as we must call him, unfoi*tunate per- 
sonage, died a very old man about the year 1738. When he 
was on his deathbed, one of his enemies, a Maclaren, came to see 
him. Before admitting him, the old man insisted on being lifted 
up, with his plaid put round him? and his broadsword, pistols, 
and dirk placed beside him ; for, said he, “No M^blare» shall ever 
see Rob MaegTegor unarmed,” He received his foeman's inquiries 
coldly and civilly. As they were together the priest came in. 
Taking the opportunitj- affoij^ed him by the meeting of the two 
hostile clansmen on so solemn an occasion, the priest exhorted Rob 
to forgive his enemies, and quoted the appropriate passage in the 
Lord's Prayer. “Ay,” saj^s Rob, “ ye hae gien me haith law and 
gospel for it. It's a hard law, but I ken it's gospel.'" Theli tulm- 
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ing to his son Robert, who was standing: near, “ My swoi:d and 
dirk lie there, Rob : I forgive my enemies ; but see you to them, 

or may ” The priest checked the rest, and Rob-* grew calm. 

When Maclaren had left the house, the dying man — the High- 
' land spirit burning brighter in him at this the last moment than 
it had ever done before — said, after a little pause, “ Now h is all 
over; tell the ^.nperto play til mi tulidh! — [We retum no 
more ! ] ” The piper obeyed. With the music of this G aelic dirge 
in his ears 4tob Roy breathed his last. He was buried in the 
churchyard of Balquidder. His grave is covered with a simple 
tombstone, without an inscription, but with a broadsword rudely 
carved on it. 


ROB ROY’s sons, JAMES AND ROBERT. ' 

Rob had five sons — Coll, Ronald, James, Duncan, and Robert. 
Of these, James and Robert had the most singular history. It 
does not appear that they followed their father’s lawless mode of 
life after his death. All the five were engaged, with the rest of 
their clan, in the rebellion of 1745. James, who was a tall and 
very handsome man, held a major’s or captain’s commission in the 
Pretender’s army, and particularly distinguished himself by his 
bravery and ability. At the battle of ft^estonpans, when ad- 
vancing to the charge at the head of his company, not a few of 
whom had belonged to his father’s band, he fell to the ground 
with his thigh-bone broken. Immediately lifting himself up, by 
resting his nead on his elbow, he cried out, “I am not dead, 
my lads, and 1 shall see who among you does not do his duty ! ” 
After the suppression of the rebellion, James and his brothers 
contrived to elude the penalties inflicted bv the government, 
although James was at first included in the list of the attainted. 
At this time James was a married man, and had fourteen 
children. Robert, who had married a daughter of Graham of 
Drunkie, was now a widower. 

Robert, of all the brothers, seems to have been the most wild 
and reckless. He was described by one who knew him as “ mad 
and quari’elsome, and given ' to pranks.” Shortly after his 
father’s death, he killed one of the Maclarens, was outlawed for 
it, and had gone abroad ; and now that, in consequence of tlie 
ineflicicnt administration of justice at that period, he was allowed 
to resume his place in society, he resolved on another Macgregor- 
like outrage on its laws. Iiisttigated partly by passion, partly by 
a desire oj^ retrieving his fallen fortunes, he determined to carry 
off J ean Key or Wright, a young woman nineteen years of age, 
whose husband was just dead, leaving her a property of 16,000 
merks. The p^ctice of carrying off wom€n and marrying them, 
which we’know to Jiave been not uhcommoii among the ancient 
nations, and of which we have instances of not very late date 
in Ii’eland, was quite consistent with old Highland manners, and 
is celebrated *m many^ ballads. In fact, when a Highlander was 
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smitten by the charms of a Lowland lass, carryings her away 
by force was in many cases the only way of obtaining' her ; and 
the abduction of a girl seems to have been regarded not as a 
crime, but as a bold and manly action. In many cases, too, the 
parties had agreed beforehand ; and the violence used by the ^ 
bridesj^oom was only a make-believe, to increase the piquancy 
and ichit of the marriage ; or, at most, a meansf of overcoming 
tlie maiden’s scruples about disobeying her parents when they 
disliked the match. Nor even where the abduction Vas entirely 
without the knowledge, and ag'ainst the will of gie bride, was the 
transaction regarded as very blameworthy. Sir W alter Scott was 
once severely taken to task by an old lady for expressing his 
disapprobation of the practice in a particular instance. “ I assure 
you,” sfiid the venerable lady, “ they made the happiest marriages 
these carryings awa o’ lasses — far happier than folk mak now-a- 
days. My mither never saw my father till the nicht that he 
carried her awa wi’ ten head o’ black cattle, and there wasna a 
hai»pier couple in a’ the Highlands.” 

in Hob Oig’s case, however, there seems to have been none of 
those redeeming circumstances alluded to by the worthy lady. 
On the niglit of the 8th of December 1750, he went, accom- 
panied by his brothers James and Duncan, to the house of Edin- 
belly, in Balfroii, Stirlingshire, where Jean Key was residing 
with her mother. Hushing in with pistols and dirks, t^e 
brothers terriliod the males of the family into submission, and 
dragging the poor girl out, placed her, on horseback, and rode 
away, stopping at several houses on the road. Next day the 
maiTiage between Rob Oig and his victim was performed at 
Itowerdennan hy a priest named Smith, who had been brought 
from Glasgow for the purpose, the bride being forced by threats 
to give her assent. The brothers seem to have expected that 
the unfortunate woman would soon become reconciled to her 
condition, and that in this way they would escape the punish- 
ment annexed by law to the crime of which they had been 
guilty ; but the continued manifestation of repugnance and 
aversion on her part, and the assiduity of her relations, began to 
alarai them. Their cousin, Maegregor of Glengyle, too, would 
give them no countenance ; and the property of their victim had 
been sequestrated by a warrant of the supreme civil court. Ex- 
tracting a solemn promise that she would never appear in a 
court of law to prosecute them, James IMacgregor conveyed her 
to Edinburgh, where he remained for some timef hothjto prevent 
her from adopting the legal steps which he knew her relations 
would advise, ana also to see whether it were possible to get the 
sequestration of her effects removed. But at length the Court of 
Session interfered, and took^her in charge, and Macgl’egor left 
town. Free now from the restraint which the presence" of the 
Maegregors had put upon her, Jean Key reluctantly yielded to 
the solicitations of her friends, and made %n affidavit 6r%ritten 
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declaration of her wrongs, whicb could be used in a court of 
law. She did not live, however, to take any part in the subse- 
quent proceeding’s which her relations set on foot ; fed' her health 
and spirits had been completely broken, and having been re- 
moved to Glasgow, she died there on the 4th of October 1751. 
Her husband, Robert Oig, made several attempts to see kar, but 
was not admittfi^d. 

It is probable that, if she had lived, the matter would have been 
allowed to flrop; but after her death, her relations redoubled 
their efforts to bring the culprits to justice. James IMacgregor 
was apprehended at Stirling on the 19th of May 1752, and 
brought up before the Court of Justiciary at Edinburgh on the 
13th of July. ‘ The indictment was drawn up against James 
Maegregor, alias Drummond, alias James More, and 'charged 
liira with the crimes of hamesuchen and forcible abduction. The 
case went to trial on the 4th of August, and witnesses were exa- 
mined on both sides. The fact of lorcible abduction was clearly 
proved by the testimony of a great many persons ; but, in oppo- 
sition to this, the prisoner set up the plea that Jean Key was 
herself privy and consenting to the outrage. Several witnesses, 
principally of the Maegregor c]^n, swore that, having seen her 
after she had been carried away from Edinbelly, she seemed to 
be “ very content ; ” *^in very good-humour, no way displeased, 
apd veiy merry;” so that they understood, from her conduct, 
that violence had been used merely for form’s sake, her relations 
being averse to the match, and her former husband being but 
six w'eeks dead. 

The verdict returned by the jury was one finding the forcible 
abduction of Jean Key from her own house proved, but the 
charge of subsequent violence and compul&ory marriage not 
j)roved ; and this verdict was accompanied by an expression of 
the anxiety of the jury that the case should be taken out of the 
class of capital offences. This occasioned a great deal of ar- 
guing and consultation among the judges and lawyers of Edin- 
burgh ; and in the meantime the prisoner was sent back to his 
place of confinement in the castle. About two months and a 
half had elapsed, and the lawyers were still employed in clear- 
ing up this difficult case, when one morning, before breakfast, 
the news ran through the town that James Maegregor had made 
his escape. The affair is detailed in the Scots Magazine for 
November 1752. “James IVfacgregor, alias Drummond,” runs 
the paragraph, ^ under trial for carrying off Jean Key of Edin- 
helly, made his escape from Edinburgh castle on the IGth. That 
evening he dressed himself in an old tattered big-coat, put over 
his own clothes, an old nightcap, an old leathern apron, and old 
dirty shdfes and st®ekings, so as to personate a cobbler. When 
he was thus equipped, his daughter, a servant-maid who assisted, 
and who waf the onlv person with him in the room, except two 
of^his'T'oung childreft, scolded the cobbler for having done his 
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work carelessly, and tliis wiHi such an audible voice, as to be 
beard by the sentinels without the' room door. About seven 
o’clock, while she was scolding*, the pretended cobbler opened 
the room door, and went out with a pair of old shoes in his nand, 
muttering^ his discontent for the harsh usage he had received. > 
He paflsed the guards unsuspected; but was soon missed, and a 
strict search made in the castle, and also in the c^ty, the gates of 
which were shut; but all in vain.” In the number of the same 
magazine for the following month, we are informed ‘Sthat, in con- 
sequence of an order from London, “ the two lieutenants who 
commanded the guard the night Drummond escaped are broke ; 
the sergeant who had the charge of locking up the prisoner is 
reduced to a private man ; the porter has been whipped; and all 
the resf are released.” On escaping from Edinburgh, James 
IVlacgregor had made direct for England ; thence he made his 
way to the Isle of Man ; and from that he escaped to Prance. 

The affair, however, was not yet at an end. On the 15th of 
January 1753, Duncan Maegregor was brought to trial for his 
share in the crime of carrying away Jean Key. As Duncan was 
not so deeply implicated as his brothers, he was acquitted, and 
dismissed. Hohert Maegregor, of las Campbell, alias Drummond^ 
alias Itohert Oig, w'as apprehended shortly after, and brought to 
trial on the 24th of December 1753; and his fate was not so 
ha])py as that of his brothers. The evidence adduced was pretty 
much the same as on the trial of James ; but a distinct verdict of 
guilty having been returned, ‘‘ the court decerned and adjudged 
t]i(‘ })risoner to be carried fromlhe bar back to the Tolbooth of 
Edinburgh, there to remain till Wednesday the 16th day of Feb- 
ruary next to come, and upon the said day, to be taken from the 
said Tolbooth to the Grassmearket of Edinburgh, and there, 
betwixt the hours of two and four o’clock of the said day, to be 
hanged by the neck by the common hangman, upon a gibbet, 
until he be dead.” This sentence was duly carried into effect. 
TJie pi'isoner, on the day of execution, says a contemporary 
Edinburgh newspaper, “was very genteelly dressed, *and read a 
volume of G other’s works from the prison to the execution, and 
for a considerable time on the scaffold.” He died professing 
the Roman Catholic faith, and expressing a hope that his fate 
would satisfy justice, and stay further proceedings against his 
brother James. His body was given to his friends, put into a 
coffin, and convej^ed aw’ay to the Highlands. The justice of the 
puiiislmient inflicted on him was generally acknowledged ; but 
there were some who persisted in believing, that if the culprit 
had been anybody else than a Maegregor, he would have been 
less severely dealt withi 

The remainder of James “^aegregor’s story is vei^' melan- 
choly; for, as Sir Walter Scott says, “ it is melancholy to look on 
the dying struggles even of a wmlf or tiger.” He lived in Paris 
in a state of extreme misery and destitutiAi. A letter hits been 
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published which he wrote on the 25th of SeptembOT 1754 to his 
chief, Macgpeffor of Bohaldie. “ All that 1 nave carried here/* 
he says, “ is about thirte^ Jivi'es; and I have taken a^room at my 
old quarters in Hotel St Pierre, Rue de Cordiei*. All I want,’* 

' he adds, “ is, if it was possible, you could contrive how I could be 
employed without going to entire beggary. This, probattry, is a 
difficult point, fet you might think nothing of it, as your long 
head can bring about mattew of much more difficulty and con- 
sequence th& this. If you*d disclose this matter to your friend 
Mr Butler, it’s possible he might have some employ wherein I 
coul4 be pf nse, as I pretend to know as much of breeding and 
ridii^ of horses as any in France. You may judge my reduction, 
as I propose the meanest things to lend a turn tilr better cast 
up.** The postscript to the letter is extremely affecting : — ''If 
you*d send your pipes by the bearer,** says the poor exile, " and 
all the other little ti*inkims belonging to it, I would put them in 
order, and play some melancholy tunes, which I may now do 
with safety ftnd real truth.** He Sied about a week after writing 
this letter. ^ 

CONCIjTrSION. 

^ "\Vc now draw to a conclusion the history of this remarkable 
dan. For live hundred years the Maegregors had been exposed 
to a succession of dire misfortunes, deprived of their lands, threat- 
ened with extirt)ation, constantly at war with their neiglilxmrs, 
often on the verge of starvation, accustomed! to see more of their 
number die annually by violent means than by disease or old age, 
and denied even the use of their name ; and yet they survived, 
and, like the goaded beast of the chase, made themselves objects of 
ten’or to their persecutors. Lamenting their errors, it is equjilly 
impossible to restrain our pity for their misfortunes, or admiration 
for their courage and power of endurance. This power was at 
length rewarded with a cessation of persecution j and yet, to the 
discredit qf the British legislature, how tardy was this act of 
Tustice and mercy ! It cannot hut appear a curious revelation of a 
bygone state of things to mention, that not until 1774 were the 
laws proscribing the Maegregors repealed. When in that year 
their disabilities were legally removed, hundi’eds of pei'sons 
cast off their assumed names of Gregory, Graham, Campbell, 
Murray, Buchanan, Drummond, &c. and gloried once more in 
the name of their royally-defended ancestors. To complete the 
reorganisation df the clan, eight hundred and twenty-six persons 
of the name of Maegregor si^ed a deed calling upon John 
Murray of Lanrick, afterwards Sir John Maegregor. the de- 
scendant of the principal chieftain-famfJy then remaining, to 
assume fee title and honours of tne chief of the clan. In the 
present day, and in an entirely altered state of society, who 
could be n^med as .more loyal or peacehil $ubjects than tho 
’ df cerfdants of the once-persecuted race of Maegregor t 
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A. TALE OF LIFE-ASSUHANCE, BY MRS S. C. HALL.^ 

tell you whether 'the villas^e of Repton, where 
the i\\\, brothers John and Cfiarles Adams originally 
resided, is near or far from London: it is a pretty 
Yilla^’e to this day; and when John Adams, some 
tivc-and-thirty years ago, stood on the top of Repton Hill, 
and ]‘>oked down upon the houses — the little church, whose 
siiriplt; gate was flanked by two noble yew-trees, beneath 
whose branches he had often sat — the murmuring river, in 
which he had often fished — the chewy orchards, where the ripe 
fruit hung like halls of coral; when he looked down upon all 
these dear domestic sights— for so eveiy native of Repton con- 
sidered them — John Adams might have been supposed to question 
^ he had acted wisely in selling to his brother Charles the share 
f the well-cultivated farm, w^hicli had been equally divided at 
I heir lather’s death. It extended to the left of the spot on which 
he Wiio standing, almost within a ripg fence ; the meadows fresh 
shorn of their produce, and fragrant with the nerfume of new 
hay ; tlje crops full of promise; and the lazy cattle lavfhg.them- 
:>elves in the standing pond of the abundant farm-yard. In a 

^ This iuterestingf little %tory :mpcared originally in Chambers's Edin- 
bnvjrli Journal, for which it wot written by the amiable aftd gifted 
^uithorcss. It lias been issued in the .present convenient form, for tho 
pnrjiose of universal distribution by all who are anxious to promote that 
most desirable practice— the insuring of lives for benefl# of sigvlvteg 
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E addock, set apart for bis especial use, was the old blind borse bis 
ither bad bestrode during^ tbe last fifteen years of bis life : it 
leant its sightless bead upoii :^6 gate, half upturned, be fancied, 
towards wbere be stood* It.as wonderful wbat small things will 
sometimes stir up tbe b^Ha of strong men, ay, and, wbat is still 
more difficult, even of ambitious men. Yet be md not fee’<. at that 
moment a re^t for the fair acres be bad ptdfted with ; be was 
full of tbe importance which the possession of a considerable sum 
of mcm^ gives a young man, who has be^ jigging almost un- 
successful^ in an arduous profession, and one which i*equires a 
eertaJa aj^arsSice of success to command success — for John 
Adam evm then placed M.D. after bis plain name: yet still, 
de^te tbe absence of sorrow, and tbe consciousness of increased 
power, be continued to look at poor old Ball until bis eyes swam 
m tears. 

With tbe presence of bis father, which tbe sight of the old 
horse bad cmijared up, came tbe remembrance of bis peculiarities, 
bis habits, bis expressions ; and be wondered, as they passed in 
review before bim, bow be could ever have thought the dear old 
man testy or tedious. Even his frequent quotations from “ Poor 
Bichard^ appeared to him, fpi' tbe first time, the results of 
common prudence ; and his rude but wise rhyme, when, in the 
joy of bis heart, be told bis father be had absolutely received five 
guineas as one fee from an ancient dame who had three middle- 
aged daughters (be had not^ however, acquainted his father with 
that fact), came more forcibly to his memory than it had ever 
done to his ear — 

"For want and age save while you may; 

No morning sun shines all the day.” 

He repeated tbe last line over and over again, as bis father bad 
done ; but ap bis “ morning sun” was at that moment shining, 
it is not matter of astonishment that the remembrance was 
evanescent, and that it did not make the impression upon him 
bis father bad desired long before. 

A young, unmaiTied, handsome physician, with about three 
thousand pounds in bis pocket, and “ good expectations,” might 
be excused for building “ des chateaux en Espagne.” A very wise 
old lady once said to me, “ Those who have none on earth, may 
be foigiven for building them in tbe air : but those who have 
them on earth should be content tberewitn.” Not so, however, 
was John Adams; be built and built, and then by degrees de- 
scended to the reabties of bis position. Wbat power would not 
that4bree thousand pounds give bim ! He wondered if Dr Lee 
would turn bis back upon bim now, wbtn they met in consulta- 
tion; afid Mr Ckubb, tbe county ' apotbecaiy, would he laugh, 
and askibim if be could read bis own piiescriptions ? Then he 
recuiTed to^ dream— for it was so vague at that time as to be 
little ^ore— wbethef it would not be better to abandon altogether 
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.country practice, and establish himself in the mets^bpolis*^ 
London. A thousuod pounds, advantageously spent^ with a few 
introductions, would do a great deal in Londbn, and that was not 
a third of what he had. .^d this great idea banished aU reinem- 
branc^f the past, all sense of the present-^the young aspirant * 
thougflt only of the future, 

» , nt* e . Ip 

Five years have passed. Dr John Adams wins ^ in a 

small showy’^ house in the vicinity of Mayfair; ne had, the 
world said, made an excellent match. He marsied a very pretty 
girl, highly connected,’’ and was considered to be possessed of 
personal property, because, for so young a physician^ Dr Adams 
lived iia “ a superior Style.” » His brother Charles was still re- 
siding in the old farm-house, to which, beyond the mei% keeping 
it in repair, he had done but little, except, indeed, adding a wim 
to his establishment — a very gentle, loving, yet industrious girl, 
whose dower was too small to have been her only attraction, 
'i'hus both brothers might be said to be fairly launched in life. 

It might be imagined that Charles Adams--'having determined 
to reside in his native village, and remain, what his father and 
grandfather had been, a simple gentleman fanner, and that rather 
on a small than a large scale — was altogether without that feeling 
of ambition which stimulates exertion and elevates the mind. 
Charles Adams had quite enough of this— which may be said, 
like hre, to be a good servant, but a bad master” — ^but be mode 
it subsement to the dictates of prudence — and a forethought, 
the gift, perhaps, that above all others wc should most earnestly 
covet for those whose prosperity we would secure. To save his 
brother's portion of the freehold from going into the h^ds of 
strangers, he incurred a debt ; and wisely — while he gave to his 
land all that was necessary to make it yield its increase— lie 
abridged all other expenses, and was ably seconded in this by 
his wife, who resolved, until principal and interest were dis- 
charged, to live quietly and carefully. Charles contended that 
every appearance made beyond a man’s means was an attempted 
frauil upon the public ; while John shook his head, and answered 
that it might uo very well for Charles to say so, as no one 
expected the sack that brought the grain to market to be of ,hne 
Holland, but that no man in a profession could get on in London 
without making ‘^an appearance|^” At this Charks siwugged 
his shoulders, and thanked God he lived at Replan. 

The brothers, as years moved rapidly on— engagid as they 
were by their mutual industry and^auccess in their several fields 
of action — ^met but se]|lom. It was imposable to say which of 
the two continued the most prosperous. Dr Adatilsm^e sevei'al 
lucky hits ; and having so obtained a positsofi, was fi^nate in; 
having an abundance of patients ii) m intemediate soit of state 
—that is, neither very well nor veiy iU. fi£ a reaMy blwd |nd 
courteous nature, he was kind and attentive to all, and it was 
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certain that such of his patients as were only in moderate cir^ 
ciunstancesi ^ot well long before those who were nch.^ His friends 
attributed this to his humanity ims much as to his sJcUl ; his ei^- 
mies said he did not like poor patients.” Perhaps there was a 
mingling of truth in both statements. The money he had re- 
ceived for his poi*tion of the land was spent, certainly, belore hiS 
receipts equalled his expenditure ; and, strai^ly enough, by the 
time the farmer had paid off his debt, the doctor was involved, 
not to a large amount, but enoi^h to render his “ appearance 
a certain degree >‘^ctitious. This embarrassment, to do him jus- 
tice, was not of long continuance ; he became the fashion ; and 
before prospeiity had turned his head by an influx of wealth, $o 
ns to render him careless, he got rid of his debt, and Uien his 
wife agreed with him that they might live as they pleased.” 

It so happened that Charles Adams was present when this 
observation was made, and it spoke well for both the brothers 
that their different positions in society had not in the smallest 
degree cooled their boyhood's affection; not even the money 
transactions of former times, which so fi^quently create dis^ 
union, had changed them; they met less frequently, but they 
alw^s met with pleasure, and separated with regret. 

^‘Well!” exclaimed the doctor triumphantly, as he glanced 
around his splendid rooms, and threw himself into a chaise 
lontme — ^then a new luxuiy* — well, it is certainly a charming 
feeling to be entirely out of debt.” 

And yet,” said his wife, it would not be wise to confess it 
in our circle,” 

“Why?” inquired Charles. 

“ Because it would prove that we had been in it” answered the 
lady. 

“At all events,” said John, “now I shall not have to reproach 
myself with eveiy extra expen«(e, and think I ought to pay my 
debts ffrst ; now 1 may live exactly as 1 please.” 

“ 1 do not think so,” said Charles. 

“ Not think so ! ” repeated Mrs Adams in a tone of astonish- 
ment. 

“ Not think so ! ” exclaimed J ohn. “ Do I not make the money 
myself?” 

“ Granted, my dear fellow ; to be sure you do,” said Charles. 

“Then why should I not sWd it as pleases me best ? Is there 
any reason why I should not r’ 

Ajs if to give the strongest dramatic effect to Charles’s opinion, 
the nume at that moment opened the drawing-room door, and 
four little laughing children Tushed into the room. 

^‘Thei^-are four reasons against^your spending your income 
exactly as you pleHae ; unless, inde^ part of your plan be to 
provide for them,” answered Charles very seriously. 

“ I am sure*” observed Mrs Adams with the half-offended sir 

‘ft weak woman when she beam the truth, “John need not be 
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told his duty to bis dbildren ; he has always been a most affec^ 
tionate htber,^ 

A fatW may be fond and foolish,^ said Charles^ who \va8 
peculiarly Eng'liw in bis mode of giving an opinion. ^ For my 
part, I could not kiss mr little Mair ana Anne when I go to bed • 
aa niffl^t, if I did not feel I had already foimed an accumulat- 
ing fund for their future support— a simport th^ will need all 
the more when their parents are taken Kom thexn, ^ they must 
be in the course of time.” * 

‘‘They must marry,” said Mrs Adams. 

That is a chance,” replied Charles ; wom'^n hang on hands 
now-a-days. At all events, % God’s blessing, 1 am resolved 
that, if they are beauties, they shall never be forced by poverty 
to acce^ unworthy matches ; if they are plain, they shall haVe 
enough to live upon without husbands.” 

** That is easy enough for you, Charles,” said the doctor, Fbo 
have had youi* broad acres to support you, and no necessity for 
expenditure or show of any kind; who might go from Monday 
morning till Saturday night in home-spun, and never give any- 
thing b^ond home-brewed and gooseberry wine, with a chance 
bottle of port to your visitors ; ^hile I — Heaven help me — was 
obliged to dash in a well-appointed equipage, entertain, and 
appear to be doing a great deal in my profession, when a guinea 
would pine in solitude for a week togetner in my pocket.” 

1 do not want to talk with you of the past, John,” said 
Charles; *‘our ideas arc more likely to agree now than they 
w ere ten or twelve years ago ; I will speak of the futui'C and 
present. You are now out ot debt, in the. very prime of life, and 
in the receipt of a splendid income ; but do not, let me intreat 
you, spend it as it comes ; lay by something for those children ; 
provide for them either by insurance, or some of the many means 
that are open to us all. Do not, my dear brother, be betrayed 
by health, or the temptation for display, to live up to an income 
the nature of which is so essentially precarious.” 

Really,” murmured Mrs Adams, ‘^you put one into very low 
spirits.” 

Charles remained silent, waiting his brother’s reply. 

My dear Charles,” he said at last, there is a great deal of 
truth in what you say — certainly a great deal ; but 1 cannot 
change my style of living, strange as it may seem. If I did, 1 
should lose my practice. And then I must educate my children ; 
that is an imperative duty, is it not ? ” • ^ 

Certainly it is; it is a ppt of the provision I have spoken 
of, but not the whole— a portion only, if you have the means 
to do both, it is your duty to do both ; and you lyive the means. 
Nay, my dear sister, do not leem angry or annoyed with me ; it 
is for the sake of your children I speak ; it is to prevent theic 
ever knowing practically what we do know ^theoretically — that 
the world is a hard world ; hard and uilfeeling to th(^ who 
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need its aid« It is to prevezUi the possibility of theiir fedinff a 
reverse.” 

Hrs Adams bunt inter tear», and walked out of the room* 
Charles was couTiiiced that she would not uphold his opinion. 

<< Certainly/’ said John, I intend to provide for my^cbildren; 
but then is no hun^, and—” r ^ 

There shodd be no hesitation in the case/’ interrupted 
Charles ; every man iiUeTuis to provide for his children. Ood 
forbid T should imagine any man to be sufficiently wicked 
to say, ^ 1 have been the means of brining this child into exist- 
ence-*-! have brought it up in the indulgence of all the luxuries 
with which I indulged myself; Ihd now I intend to withdraw 
^em nil from it, and leave it to tight its own wajr through the 
world.’ No mail coukL look on the face of the innoceBt child 
nestling in your bosom and say that; but if you do not appro- 
priate a portion of the means ^ou possess to save that child trom 
the * hereafter,’ you act as if you had resolved so to cast it on 
the wild waters of a turbulent world.” 

But, Charles, 1 intend to do all that you counsel ; no wonder 
poor Lucy could not hear these words, when I, your own and 
only brather, find them stem and reproachful ; no wonder that 
auen should be the case ; of course 1 i/tte/id to provide for my 
children.” 

** Then no it,” said Charles. 

Why, 80 I will ; but cannot in a moment. I have already 
said there is no hurr 3 % You must give a little time.” 

‘‘The time may come, my dear John, when time will give 
you no time. You have been spending over and above your 
debt— more than, as the father of four children, you have any 
right to spend. The duty parents owe their childi'en in this 
respect has preyed more strongly on my mind than usual, as 1 
have been called on lately to witness its effects — to see its misery. 
One family at Repton, a family of eight children, has been 
entirely without provision, by a man who enjoyed a situation of 
five hundred a-year in quarterly payments.” 

“ That man is, however, guiltles'?. What could he save out 
of five hundred a-year ? How could he live on less ? ” replied 
the doctor. 

“ Live upon four, and insure his life for the benefit of those 
diildren. Nay,” continued Charles in the vehemence of his 
feelings, “ the man who does mot provide means of existence for 
his helpless children, until they are able to provide for them- 
selves, cannot be called a reasonable pemon ; and the legislature 
ought to oblige such to contribute to a fund to prevent the spread 
of the worst i^rt of pauperism— that which comes upon well- 
born ohildivn from, the carelessness dr selfishness of their parents. 
God in his wisdom, and certainly in bis mercy, removed the poor 
broken-hearted widow of the person I allud^ to a month after 
^is deatffi; afid the iniL^int, whose nourishment from its birth had 
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^eeii ming;M with bittemeas, followed in a ftw daja^ I saw 
myself seven dliildren prowd round the coffin that was wvided 
by charity ;•! saw three taken to the workhouse, and the elder 
foui‘ distributed amongst kind-hearted hard-working peo{de> who 
are trying to inure the young soft hands, accustoms to 
idleness, to the toils oxfhomely industry. I ask you, John 
Adams, how the husband of that woman, the father of those 
children, can meet his God, when it is required oihim to give aa 
account of his stewardship ? > 

It is very true— very shocking indeed, ’’ observed Dr Adams. 

1 certainly will do somethin? to secure my %ife and children 
from the possibility of anything like that, ^though, whatever 
were to happen to me, 1 am sure Lucy’s family would pre- 
vent — i-” 

Charles broke in upon the sentence his brother found it diffi* 
cult to complete — ^^And can you expect distant or even near 
relatives to ^lerform what you, whose duty it is, neglect f Or 
would you leave those dear ones to the bitterness of mqiendence, 
when, % the sacritice or curtailment of those luxurious habits 
which, if not tlosely watched, increase in number, and at last 
become necessaries, you could Iqave them in comfort and inde- 
pendence? We all hope for the leisure of a deathbed — awful 
enough, come as it may — awful, even when beyond its gloom we 
see tne risen Sun of liighteousness in ail his glory— awAil, 
though our faith be strong in Him who is our strength ; but if 
the consciousness of having neglected those duties which we were 
sent on earth to peirform be with us then, dark, indeed, will be 
the valley of the Shadow of Death. 1 do not want, however*, to 
read a homily, my dear brother, but to impress a truth ; and 1 do 
hope that you will pi'event the possibility of these dear children 
feeling what they must feel, enduring what they must endure, 
if you passed into another world without perfornung your duty 
towards them, and through them to society, in this.” 

Mrs Adams met her brother-in-law that day (people five-and- 
twenty years ago did dine by day) at dinner with an air of 
offence. She was, of course, lady-like and quiet, but it was 
evident she was displeased. Everything at table was perfect, 
according to its kind. There was no guest present who was not 
superior in wealth and position to the doctor himself, and each 
was quite aware of the fact. Those who climb boldly, sometimes 
take a false step, but at all times imake dangerous ones. When 
Charles looked round upon the splendid plate^ and jtylish ser- 
vants— when the children were ushered m after dinner, and 
every tongue was loud in praises of their beauty — an involun- 
tary shudder passed through his heai't, and he almost accused 
himself of selnshness, whed he was comfoi^t^^ ^7 remem- 
brance of the provision made for his own little ones, who were as 

C ty, as welt educated, and as happy in their cheerful country 
e. • • s • 
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The next morning he was on his return to Repton^ hap^ia 
the assurance his brother had given him before they partedi that 
he would really lay by a large sum for the regular insuranoe 
his life. 

My dear John/’ said the doctor’s wife, when does the new 
carriage come home ? I thought we were to have hadcit thia 
week. The bid chariot looked so dull to-day, just as you were 
going out, whdh Dr Fitzlane’s new chocolate-colour passed; cer- 
tainly that chocolate-coloured carriage, pidked out with and 

those blue liveries, are veiy, very pretty.” 

WeU, Lucy, 1 think them too gay — the liveries I mean— for 
an M.D.; quieteit colouro do best : and as to the new carriage, I 
had not absolutely ordered it^ I don’t see why I cannot go osx 
with the jobs ; and 1 almost think I shall do so, and appropriaSe 
the money I intended for my own carriage to another pui'posc.” 

« What purpose ? ” 

« Why, to effect an insurance on my life. There was a mat 
deal of truth in what Charles said the other day, althoud he 
said it coarsely, which is not usual with him ; but he felt the 
sulgect, and I feel it also ; so 1 think of, as I &aid^ going quietly 
on with the jobs — at all events fill year — and devoting this 
money to the insurance.” 

It is difficult to believe how any woman, situated as Mrs 
Adams was, could have objected to a plan so evidently for her 
advantage and the advantage of her family ; but she was one of 
those who never like to think of the possibility of a reverse of 
fortune — who thrust care off as long as they can— aiid who feel 
more pleasure in being lavish as to the prosent than in saving for 
the future. 

am sure,” she answered in the half-petted, half-peevish 
tone that evinces a weak mind— “ I am sure if anything was to 
happen to you, I vrould break my heart at once, and my family 
of course would provide for the children. 1 could not bear me 
idea of reaping any advantage by your death; and really the 
jobs are so very inferior to what they used to be — and Dr 
Leeswor, next door but one, has purchased such a handseHne* 

chariot— you have at least twice ms practice ; and Why, 

dear Johm you never were in such healtli; there will be no 
necessity for this painful insurance. And after you have set up 
your own carriage, you can begin and lay by, and in a few years 
there will be plenty for the cmldren ; and 1 shall not have the 
soling feeing that any living thing would profit by your death. 
Dear John, pray do not think of tms painful insui'ance ; it may 
do Teiy wril for a man like your brother — a man without 
refinement ; bi^ just fancy the mental torture of such a pro- 
vision!” 

Much more Mrs Adams talked ; and the doctor, who lovbd > 
display, and had no desire to see Dr Leeswor, hii particular 
L rival, 00 eveif Dr Fititlane, better appointed than himself, felt 
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Strongly inclined tmvards the new caiTiage, and tl^ought it 
w<ould certainly be pleasanter to save than to insure, and re- 
to b^n i&lnediately after the purchase of his new equi- 

per^onH'are very prospei^pus, a few ten or twenty pounds 
donot iftuch signify, but the principle of careless expenditure is 
hl^' to curb. ; 

'^Vai'lous tilings occurred to put off the doctor’s plan of laying 
by. Mrs Adams had an illness, that rendered a residdnce abro^ ^ 
necessary for a winter or two. Tlie eldest boy must go to Eton. 
As their mamma was not at home, the little girls were sent, to 
scdiooL' Bad as Mrs Adams’s management was, it was better 
than im^rnanagement at all. If the doctor had given up his . 
olftertainments, his friends” would have said he was going 
down in the urorld, and his patients would have imagined him 
less skilful ; besides, notwithstanding his increased expenditure, 
he fbund he had ample means, not to lay by, but to spend on 
without debt or difficulty. Sometimes his promise to his brother 
would cross his mind, but it was soon dispelled by what he had 
led himself to believe was the impossibility of attending to it 
them When Mi*s Adams returned, she complained that the 
children vrere too much for her nerves and strength, and her 
husband’s tenderness induced him to yield his favourite plan of 
biiitgiug up his girls under his own roof. In process of time two 
little ones were added to the four, and still his means kept pace 
with his expenses ; in short, for ten years he was a favourite 
wi^ the class of persons who i^ender favouritism fortune. It is 
impossible, within the compass of a tale,* to trace the minutise of 
the brothem’ history : the children of both were handsome, intel- 
ligent, and, in the world’s opinion, well educated. John’s eldest 
daughter was one amongst a thousand for beauty of mind and 
per^ ; hem was no glaring display of figure or information. 
Showas gentle, tender, and affectionate; of a disposition sensitive, 
and attuned to all those rare virtues in her sphere which form at 
once the treasures of domestic life and the ornaments of society. 
She it was who soothed the nervous irritability of her mother’s 
sick. chamber and perpetual peevishness, and graced her father’s 
drawing-room by a presence that was attractive to both old and 
young, from its sweetness and unpretending modesty ; her two 
younger sisters called forth all her tenderness, from the extreme 
dehoacy of their health; but her •bi’others were even greater 
object* of solicitude — handsome, spirited lads — thfi eldes* waiting 
for a situation, promised, but not given ; the second also waiting 
fuE a cadetship ; while the youngest -was still at Eton. These 
three young men thought it ^ncumbent on them tt evizy^e their 
bdief in their father’s prosperity by their expenditure, and ac- 
coidmgly they spent much more than the sons of a professional 
maa ought to spend under any circumstances. Of 34I waitings, 
thewaiung upon patronage is the most tedious and the mo!&t 
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to the waiter. Dr Adams felt %t in all its bitterness 
when his sons’ bills came to be paid y but he consided himself 
udso, for his dilatoriness with regard to a povision fsal^ ’his 
da^hters^it was impossible to lay by while his children were 
. bring educated ; but the moment his eldest sons got the appomt- 
ments they were promised, he would certainly save, or i&sune^ or 
dp somethingf^ 

People who only talk about doing something, generally end 
by doing Nothing. Another year passed : Mrs Adams was 
still an invalid ; the younger girls more delicate than ever ; the 
boys waiting, as before, their promised appointments, and more 
extravagant than ever ; and Miss Adams had ihade a conquest 
which even her father thought worthy of her. , ^ 

The gentleman who had become really attached to this beau- 
tihil girl was of a high family, who were sufficiently charmed 
with the object of his affections to give their full sanction, as 4ar 
as person and position were concerned ; but the prudent father 
of the would-be bridegreoin thought it right to take an early 
opportunity of waiting upon the doctor, stating his son’s pro- 
spects, and frankly asking what sum Dr Adams proposed settling 
on his daughter. Great, indeed, was his astonishment at the 
^ply — “ He should not be able to give his daughter anything 
immediately^ but at his death.” The doctor, for the first time for 
many yeai^s, felt the bitterness of his false position. He hesitated, 
degraded by the knowledge that he must sink in the opinion of 
the man, of the world by whom be was addressed ; he was irri- 
tated at his want of available funds being known ; and though 
well aware that the affections of his darling child were bound up 
in the son of the veiy gentlemanly, but most prudent person 
who sat before him, he was so high and so irritable in his bear- 
ing, that the fathers parted, not in anger, but in anything but 
good feeling. ; 

Sir Augustus Barry was not slow to set before his son the 
disadvantages of a union where the extravagant habits of Miss 
Adams had no more stable support than her father’s life. He 
argued that a want of forethought in the parents would^ be 
likely to produce a want of forethought in the children ; and 
knowing well what could be done with such means as Dr Adams 
had had at his command for years, he was not inclined to put a 
kind construction upon so total a want of the very quality which 
^^ORsidered the best.a man'* could possess; so, after some delay, 
coh&ideration of the matter, he told his soti'that he 
^|auld not consent to his marriage with a penniless bride. 

V QlI* Adams, finding that the old gentleman, with a total want 
I delicwsy which monied ni.en dd’not frequently possess, 
^esn of what he termed too truly and too strcmgly hia 
ani forethought, and characterised as e selfish*-! 

j^*'^jj^\n45ilgence pf a love for display and extravagance, when 
^ . . WCTe to be placed in the world and portioned— -insulted 
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the son for the fault of the father, and forbade his daughter to 
reoeive him. 

Mary Adams endeavoured to beai* this as meekly as she had 
home the flatte^ and tenderness which had been "lavished on 
her since her birth. The bitter, bitter knowledge that she was 
consideftd by her lover’s family as a girl who, with the chance 
of being penniless, lived like a princess, was inc(^ceivably gal- 
ling : Ana though she had dismissed her lover, and kiiew that 
her iather had insulted him, still she wondered how he could so 
soon forget her, and never write even a line of JarewelL From 
her mother she did not expect sympathy ; she was too tender 
and too proud to seek it ; and her father, more occupied than 
ever, W£^ seldom in his own house. Her uncle, who had not 
been in town fur some years, at last arrived, aiid was not less 
struck by the extreme grace and beauty of liis niece than by the 
deep melancholy which saddened her voice and weighed down 
her spirits. He was evidently anxious to mention something 
which made him joyous and ha]>py ; and when the doctor entered 
the libraiy with him, he said, And may not Mary come in 
also?” Mary did come in; and her gentle presence subdued 
her uncle’s spiiits. “ I had meant to tell the intended change in 
jny family only to you, brother John; but it has occurred to 
me we were all wrong about my niece. They said at Jiome, ‘ Ho 
not invite my cousin ; she is too line, too gay to come to a country 
wedding ; she would not like it : ’ but I think, sun^ounded as she 
is by luxurieiJ, that the fresh air of llepton, the fresh flowem, 
fi'esn fields, and fresh smiles of iier cousins, would do my niece 
good, gi^at good ; and we shall be ^uite ^ay in our own homely 
way— the gaiety that upsprings from Warts grateful to the 
Almighty for His goodness. The fact is, that in about three 
Aveeks my Mary is to be married to our rector’s eldest son. In 
three weeks. As he is only his father’s curate, they could not 
have afforded to marry for five or six yeai’S, if 1 had not been 
able to tell down a handsome sum for Mary’s fortune. It was a 
proud thing to be able to make a good child happy by care in 
time* ‘Care in time’ — that’s niy stronghold! How glad we 
were to look back, and think that, while we educated them pro- 
perly, we denied ourselves to perfom our duty to the chilaren 
God had given to our care 1 We have not been as gay as 
our neigh&urs, whose means were less than oure; we could 
not be so, seeing we had to providb for five children ; but our 
pleasure has been to elevate and render those (Children happy 
and prosperous. Maiy will be so happy, dear child — so happy! 
Only think, John, she will be six years the sooner happy from 
our care in time!” Tins wa§ more than his nieise coiyd bear. 
The good faiJier was so full of his daughteifs happiness, and 
Ae* doctor so overwhelmed with self-reproach — ^never felt so 
bitterly as at that moment — that neither pf rccived^ the ^eath- 
like paleness that overspread the less fortunate Maiy’s faoL 
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got up to leave the room, staggered, and fell at her ffltil^r’4 

ieet. ' /• ■ f ' 

'^ ‘“We have murdered her between us,” muttered Br Adws^ 
while he raised her up; murdered her; but 1 struck the.tet 
blow ! Gh)d forgive me I — God foigive me ! ” . ^ n-s - 

That night the brothers spent in deep and eamest-ftnve^^ 
The certain tyi of his own prosperity, the self-gratulation that 
follows a just and caieful discharge of duties imposed by 
reason anoreligion, had not raised Charles above his brother in 
his own esteem Pained beyond description at the suffering^he 
had so unconsciously inflicted on his niece — horror-struck 
fkct that thousands upon thousands had been lavished^' yet 
nothing done for hereafter, the hereafter that must eome-<*-he 
urged upon John the danger of delay, the uncertainty of life. iG^»- 
cumstances increased his influence. Dr Adams had been ^made 
painfully aware that gilding was not gold. The beauty, posi’^en^ 
and talents of liis beloved child, although fully acknowledge, 
had failed to establish her in life. “ Look, Cnai'les,” he' 
after imparting all to his brother, absolutely weeping over the 
state of uncomplaining but deep sorrow to which his child Was 
reduced — “ if I could commaiRi the necessary funds, I would to- 
morrow insure my life for a sum that wouM place them beyond 
the possible reach of necessity of any kind.” 

Do not wait for that,” was the generous reply of Charles 
Adams ; I have some unemployed hundreds at this moment. 
Come with me to-mori'ow ; do not delay a day, no, nor an hdur ; 
and take my vrord for it, yon will have reason to bless your 
resolve. Only imagine what would be the case if God called y6u 
to give an account of your stewardship ! ” But he checked him- 
self ; he saw that more was not necessary ; and the brothere 
separated for a few hours, both anxious for the morning: It 
was impossible to say which of the two hurried over breakfast 
with the greatest rapidity. The carriage was at the door; and 
Dr Adams left word with his butler that he was gone into^the 
city on urgent business, and would be back in two hours. 

“ I don’t think,” exclaimed Charles, rubbing his hands glee- 
fully — “ I don’t think that, if my dear niece were happy, I should 
ever have been so happy in all my life as 1 am at this momdnt.” 

‘*I feel already,” replied John, “as if a gi*eat weight, 
removed from my heart ; and were it not for the debt winch I 

have contracted to you *Ah, Charles, I little dreamt^ wh^ I 

looked down from the hill over Bepton, and thought my store 
inexhaustible, that 1 should be obliged to you thus late in life. 
And yet I protest I hardly know where I could haVe drawn' in ; 
one expense ^grows so out of another. 'These boys have 
very extravagant/; but 1 shall soon have the two eldest 
cannot keep them much longer waiting.” 

“■^ork is better,, than waiting;. but let the l^s 
xfay ; they have had; I suppose, ^ good education; they 
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to'iiiire piHJi^siQus. There is something to ihe awfully, la^ 
-in your ^ appointments : ’ a young man of spirit will appoint hiin-- 
scdf ;£lnit^itifiihe females of a iamily, brought up as yours ha?ve 
been^Hdio are to be considered. Women’s position in society is 
changed from what it was some years ago : it was eipected that 
th^ mAt maiTj ; and so they were le^ before their marriage^ 
d^eudent upon fathers and brothers, as creatures that could do 
nothing for themselves. Now, poor things, I ready don’t know 
whyv'lmt girls do not marry off as they used. They become old, 
ana; frequently — owing to the expectation of^their settling-— 
without the provision necessary for a comfortable old age. This 
is the parent of those despicable tricks and arts whi(m women 
resort to^o get manned, as they have no acknowledged position 
^ ilBiyte|Mdent of matrimony. Something ought to be done to pre* 

‘ ^Ifjesd^tMsI And when the country steadies a little from the great 
revolution of past years, I suppose something may be thought of 
by improved teacmng — and systems to enable women to assist 
thems^ves, and be recompensed for the assistance they yield 
others. Now, imagine your dear girls, those younger ones pa]> 

ticularly, deprived of you ” 

Here is the patient upon whom I must call en route^^ inter- 
rupted; the doctor, 
tee carriage drew up. 

- I wish,” said Charles,* you had called here on your return, 
1 wanted the insurance to have been your first business to-day.” 

I shall not be five minutes,” was the reply. The servant let 
down the step, and the doctor bounded up towards the open door. 
In his progress he trod upon a bit, a mere shred, of orange-peel ; 
it was the mischief of a moment; he slipped, and his temple 
struck against the shai'p column of an iron-scra})er. Within one 
hour Dr John Adams had ceased to exist. 

What the mental and bodily agony of that one hour was, you 
can better understand than I can describe. He was iully con- 
scious that he was dying, and he knew all the misery that was 
to follow. 


• * 

’ “Mary — my dear niece,” said Charles Adams as he seated 
himself by her side ; “ my dear, dear niece, can you fix your 
thoughts, and give me your attention for half an hour, now that 
all isxover, and that the demands of the world press upon us. I 
want to speak about the future. Your mothar bursts into such 
fits of despair that 1 can do nothing with her; and youy brother 
is so ungovernable— talks as if he could command the Bank of 
England — and is so full of his mothei'’s connexions and their 
infiu^ce, that 1 have liiifb him to himself. Can you, mv dear 
M^,'icstrain your feelings, ^nd give me your attentiofi 
Mary Adams looked firmly in her uncle’s lace, and said, I 
1 have been thinking and placing all l^e morning, 
-So not know how to begin being usefril. If r once 
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1 eould on. The sooner we ere out of this huge ex{»eiterr# 
house the better ; if 1 could get tny mother to go with the little 
girls to the sea-side. Take her away altogether f^m this home 
l-takeher ” 

Where?” inquired Mr Adams. She will not accept shelter 
in my house.” ^ 

“ I do not know,” answered his niece, relapsing into all the 
helplessness ox tirst grief ; indeed I do not know. Her brother- 
m-mw, Sir^ James Ashbrooke, invited her to the Pleasaunee; hot 
my brother objects to her going there, his uncle has behaved so 
neglectfully about his appointment.*" 

“ Foolish boy ’ ” muttered Charles ; ‘‘ this is no time to quarrel 
about trifles. The fact is, Mary, that tlie sooner you a#re all out 
of this house the better : there are one or two creditors, not for 
large sums certainly, but still men uho will have their money; 
and if w e do not quieth ^e\\ ofl, they will force us. 'I'h® house 
might have been dispoM d of last week by pnvate contract, but 
your mother would not hnr of it, beeau&e the pei*son who oflered 
was a medical nval of my poor bi other.” 

Mary did not he ir the condudin*? obser\ation ; her eyes wan- 
dered liom object to object nr the room — the harp — the various 
things known from childhood ‘‘Anything you and your 
mother wish, my dear niece, ’ said her kind uncle, “ shall be pre- 
served: the family ]jKturc‘s— your liaip, yom niano — they are 
all hallowed memorials, and shill be kept sacred.” 

Maiy buKt into tears. “ I do not,” she said, “ shrink from 
considering those mstiuraents the means of my support; but 
although I know the necessity for so consideimg, I feel I cannot 
tell what at quitting the home of my tlnldhood People are all 
kind ; you, niy dc ir uncle, from w hom we expected so little, the 
kimiest of all , but I see, even in these early days of a first sor- 
row, indications of falling ofp. IMy aunt^ husband has really 
behaved vtvy badly about the appointment of my eldest brother; 
and as to the cadetship for the second — we had such a brief, dry 
letter from our Indian liiend — so m iny fir'st on the list, and the 
necessity for waiting, th jf I do not know how it will endi” 

“I wish, my dear, jou could pic vail on your mother, and 
sister, and all, to come to Ilepton,” said Mr Adams. “ If your 
mother dislikes being m niy house, i would find her a cottage 
near us ; I w ill do all I <*an. My w ife joins me in the determi- 
nation to think that we hav4 six. additional children to look to. 
We diffe* from ‘you in our habits, but our hearts and affections 
are no less tiue to you all. My Maiy and you will be as sisters.” 

His niece could bear no more kindness. She had been far 
more bi{iterly«disappomted than confessed even to her 

uncle , and yet tie very bitterness of the disappointment had 
been first thing that had driven her fithePs dying wail from 
her ears— tl^t ciy rfjieated so often, and so bitterly, m the brief 
afbmeiits left after ms accident— My children ! My children f” 
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H€'}iod not sttffi^rent fai& to eomimt them to Ood^s He 

knew iie had net been a £aithM steward; and he ootM act 
bring hkmsei£f &om the depths of his spiritual blindsesa, to aa)l 
upon the Fountain that is never dried up to those who would 
humblj and earnestly partake of its living waters. 

It wdK all a scene as of another world to the young, beautifid^ 
pettod^ and feted girl ; it had made her forget disappoint- 
ment of her love, at least for a time. While her orothers dared 
the thunder-cloud that burst above their heads, herlnother and 
sisters wept , beneath its influence. Mary had Jooked ibrth, and 
if she did not hope, she thought, and tried to pray. Now, she feU 
we^ng upon her uncle’s shoulder: when she could speak, she 
said, hoigive me ; in a little time I shall be able to conquer 
this ; at {uesent, I am overwhelmed. I feel as if knowled^ and 
sorrow came together : 1 seem to have read more of human 
nature within the last three days than in all my past life.” 

It all depends, Mary, upon the person you meet,” said Mr 
Adams, upon the book you read. If you choose a foolish 
book or a bad book, you can expect nothing but vice or foolish- 
ness; if you choose a foolish companion, surely you cannot 
expect kindness or strength.” "yhe kind-hearted man iHjpeated 
to ner all he had before said. I cannot,” he added, “ be guilty 
of injustice to my children ; but I can merge all my own luxuries 
into the one of being a father to* the fatherless.” 

- But to all the plans of Charles Adams objections were raised 
by his eldest nephew and his mother : the youth could not brook 
the control of a simple straight-minded country man, whose only 
olaim to be considered a gentleman, in his opinion, arose from 
his connexion with “ his family.” He was also indignant with 
his matenial uncle for his broken promise, and these feelings 
were strengthened by his mother’s folly. Two opportunities for 
disposing of the house and its magniiicent furniture were missed ; 
ana when Mrs Adams complained to her neai*est and most influ- 
ential connexions that her brother-in-law refused to make her 
any allowance unless she consented to live at Repton — expecting 
that they would be loud in their indignation at his harness— 
they advised her by all means to do what he wished, as he was 
reaily the only person she had to depend upon. Some were lavish 
of their sympathy, but sympathy wears out quickly; others 
invited her to spend a month wdth them at tlieir country seat, 
for change of air ; and one hintdtl how valuable Misa Adams’s 
exquisite musical talent would be now. Mary cblourei, and s&id 

Yes,” with the dignity of proper feeling. But her mother asked 
the lady what she meant, and a little scene followed which 
caused the lady to visit all the families in town o6’ her acquaint- 
ance, for the purpose of expressing her synjpathy wfih ** those 
. poor <kar Adamses, who were so proud, poor things, that i*^y 
there was nothing but starvation and |he woi^house before 
them 1” Another those well-meaning persons— strong^inded 
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83^ kmd-h6si*ted, but without u particle of deHiCflNlS^^ ^ 
poor Miuy with all iAieprest^e ti cqnfemng’ a ? 

“ Mj d^r young lady, it is coinmoneat thsngiih the weiidi 
— very painful, but veij common: the families of professional 
men are frequently left without provision. Such a pity!— 
cause, if they cannot save, they can insure. We all can lo that, 
but they do ncf do it, and consequently everywhere the famHies' 
of proieTssional men are found in disti'ess. So, as I said, it is ocun* 
mon ; and 7 wanted you to sugg^est to your mother that, if dbe 
would not feel hyrt at it, the Siing being so common — dear Dr 
Adams having been so popular, so very popular— that, while 
every one is talking about him ami you all, a very haudame 
subscription could be got up. I would begin it with a 
enough to invite still larger. 1 had a great regard for him^l 
had indeed.’’ 

Mary felt her heart sink and rise, and her throat sweD, so that 
she could not speak. She had brought herself to the determina^ 
tion of employing her talents for her own support, but she was 
not prepared to come with her family before the world as paupers, 
“ IVe have no claim upon the public,” she said at last. “ i am 
sure you mean us kindly, but we have no claim. My dear fatka^ 
forwarded no public work — ^no public object ; he gave his advke, 
and received his payment. If we are not pi'ovided for, it is 
public fault. Besides, my fathers children are able and willmg 
to support themselves. I am sure you mean us kindly, but we 
have no claim upon public sympathy, and an appeal to it wovild 
crush us to the earth. I am Veiy glad you did not speak fiiwt to 
my mother. My uncle Charles would not suffer it, even suppose 
she wished it.” 

This friend also departed to excite new speculations as to the 
pride and poverty of poor dear Dr Adams’s family.”' In idie 
world, however — the busy, busy London w^orld — it i.s idle to 
expect anything to create even a nine days’ w^onder. When the 
house and furniture were at last offered for sale, the feeling was 
somewhat revived ; and Maiy, whose beauty, exquisite as it was, 
had so unobtrusive a character as never to have createcta foe, 
was remembered with tears by many. Even the father of her old 
lover, when he was congratulated by one more worldly-minded 
than himself on the escape of his son in not marrying a portion- 
less girl, reproved the unfeeling speaker with a wish that he 
only hoped jiis son might haf e a5\ good a wife as Mary Adams 
would ha^ been^. 

The bills were taken down, the house purified from the auetk^ 
mob— everything changed; a new name occupied the doctor’^ 
place in the ^^tCourt Guide and jn th]$!ee months the fomily 
seemed aS complet^y forgotten amongst those of whom they 
once formed a prominent part, as if they had never existed. 
When one sphere of life closes against a family, they find ro^ 
in lanol^er. Many kfnd-heai'ted pei’sons in Mrs Adamses §ai^ 
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cirel 0 'WouM liave b^en rej^iised to be of semce to hear mi hers^ 
but they were exactly the people upon whpm she haiLno elain). 
Of bsit poor & 2 nily^ her relatives had little power# • What 

fiumly. so situated ever had any influence beyond what they 
absolutely needed for themselves? With an ill grace, she at last • 
acceded? to the kind ofler made by Mr Charles Adams, and took 
pssession of the cottage he tlxed upon, until son^ething coidd 
he done for his brother’s children^- In a lit of pr^d despair, the 
eldest son enlisted into a regiment of dragoons; thet second was 
fortunate enough to obtain a cadetship throu^ a stranger’s in* 
terferenoe; and his uncle thought it might be^ossible to get the 
youngest forward in his father’s profession. 'I'he expense of the 
aeeessa^ arrangements was sevei^ely felt by the prudent and 
careful country gentleman. The younger girls were too delicate 
for even the common occupations of daily life ; and Mary, instead 
of.i’eceiving the welcome she had been led to expect from her 
aunt and cousins, felt that every hour she spent at the Grange 
was an intinision. 

The sudden death of Dr Adams had postponed the intended 
wedding of, Charles Adams’s eldest daughter ; and although her 
xno^er agreed that it was theh-* duty to forward the orphan 
children, she certainly felt, as most affectionate mothers whose 
hearts are not very much enlarged would feel, that much of their 
own savings — much of the produce of her husband’s hai*d labour 
•~48^ur during a series of years when her sister-in-law and her 
children were enjoying all the luxuries of life — would now be 
expended for their support. This, to all-sacrificing mother, 
despite her sense of the duty of kindness, was hard to oeai\ As 
long as they were not on the spot, she theorised continually, and 
derived much satisfaction from the sympathising observations of 
her neighbours, and was proud, veiy proud, of the praise be- 
stowed upon her husband’s benevolence ; but when her sister-in- 
law’s expensive habits were, in daily array before hei* (the cottage 
being close to the Grange) ; when she knew, to use her own ex- 
presdon, that she never put her hand to a single thing ; ” that 
she t^puld not live without pdi't wine, when she herself never 
drank even gooseberry, except on Sundays; never ironed a collar, 
never dusted the mantel-piece, or ate a shoulder of mutton — 
roast one day, cold the next, and hashed the third — while each 
day brought some fresh illustration of her thoughtlessness to the 
eyes the wife of the wealthy tilier of the soil, the widow of the 
physician thought herself in the daily practice of the most rigid 
ec^ifl^enial. 1 am sure,” w^as her constant ohseiwation to her 
all-patient daughter — “ I am sure I never thought it would come 
to tuft. I had not an 4dea of going through so n^uch. 1 wonder 
yoai' uncle and his wife can^permit me to Uvp in the way 1 do— 
thsy ought to consider how 1 was brought It was in vain 
Mavy represented that they were existing upon chaiuty; that 
tbsy ought to be most grateful for whatPthey reffeivedpconyng . 
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OS it did from those who, in their days of prosperily, pro&ssed 
nothing, while those who professed all things had di^e nothing. 
Mary would so reason, and then retire to her owtfchamhsr to 
weep alone over things more hard to bear. 

It is painful to observe what bitterness will creep into the 
heart and manner of really kind girls where a lover ht in the 
case, or even where a commonplace dangling sort of flirtation is 
going forward this depreciating ill nature, one of the otto, is 
not conliued by any means to the fair sex. Young men 
each other to piece^ with even mom fierceness, but less ingenuity; 
they deal in a cu1>and>hack sort of sarcasm, and do not hesiti^ 
to use terms and insinuations of the harshest kind when a lady 
is in the case. Mary (to distinguish her from her high'^bred 
cousin, she was generally called Mary Charles) was certainly 
disappointed when her wedding was postponed in consequence of 
her uncle’s death ; but a much more painful feeling followed 
when she saw the admiration her lover, Edwin Lechmere, be* 
stowed upon her beautiful cousin. Mary Charles was herself a 
beauty — fair, open-eyed, warm-hearted — the beauty of Repton ; 
but tnough feature by feature, inch by inch, she was as hand- 
some as Mary, yet in her cousin w as the grace and spirit given 
only by good society ; the manners elevated by a higher mind, 
and toned down by sorrow ; a gentle softness, which a keen ob- 
server of human nature told me once no woman ever possessed 
unless she had deeply loved, and suffered from disappointed affec- 
tion; in shoi*t, she was far more refined, far more fascinating, 
than her country cousin. Resides, she w-^as unfortunate, and 
that at once gave her a hold upon the sympathies of the young 
curate. It did no more ; hut Mary Charles did not understand 
these nice distinctions, and nothing could exceed the change of 
manner she evinced when her cousin and her betrothed were 
together. 

Maiy thought her cousin rude and petulant; hut the true 
cause of the change never occurred to her. Accustomed to the 
high-toned courtesy of well-bred men, which is so little practised 
in the middle class of English society, it never suggested* itself 
that placing her chair, or opening the door for her to go out, or 
lising courteously when she came into a room, was more than, 
as a lady, she had a right to expect ; in truth, she did not notice 
it at all ; but she did notice, and feel deeply, her cousin’s alternate 
coldness and snappishness of maimer. “ 1 would not,” thought 
Mary, “ b^ve beuaved so to her if she had been left desolate ; 
but in a little time, when my mother is more content, 1 will 
leave Repton, and become independent by my talents.” Never 
dhtohe think vf the power rielega^ to* her by the Almighty 
MSIout fueling herself raised— ay, ' higher than she had ever 
'{eeh in the days of her splendour— in scale of moral useful- 

ness ; as ever^^one must feel whose mind is rightly framed. She 
hadrnotvyet known wHat it was to have her abilities trampled oa 
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laever experienced tbe bittmieetieoneequent 
tipoii having tbe acquirementfl— which, in the days of h^ pros- 
pmty^-eoinfliaRded sileniOe and admii'ation'^neei^d ator opezily 
ridkmed. She had ]^et to learn that the Solons, the lawgivea^ of 
English SjEMsiety, lavish their attentions and praise npon those • 
who leSm, not upon those who teach. 

Mary had hctt been six months fatherless, x^hen she was ast0- 
msh^' iBrst by a letter, and then by a visit, Horn her former 
lover. He came to renew his engagement, and to ^ed her even 
then^ if she would have him. But Mary's high principle was 
stronger than he imagined. “ No,” she saitiu ** you are not in- 
dependent of your fa&er, and whatever I feel, I have no right 
to you down into poverty. You may fancy now that you 
could bear it ; but a time would come — if not to you, to me — 
w'hen the utter selfishness of such conduct would goad me to a 
death of early misery.” The young man appealed to her uncle, 
who thought her feelings overstrained, but respected her for it 
neveiiiheless ; and, in the waimth of his admiration, he commu- 
nicated the circmmstance to his wife and daughter. 

Refuse her old lover under present circumstances ! ” repeated 
her cousin to hei'self as she left«the room ; “ there must be some 
other reason than that ; she could not be so foolish as to reject 
such an offer at such a time.” Unfortunately, she saw Edwin 
Lfechmei*e walking by Mary's side under the shadow of some 
trees. She watched them until the foliage screened them from 
her sight, and then she shut herself into lier own i*oom, and 
yielded to a long and violent burst of tears. “ It is not enough,” 
she exclaimed in the bitterness of her feelings, “ that the com- 
forts of my parents' declining years should dc abridged by the 
overwhelming burden to their exertions — another family added 
to their own ; it is not enough that an uncomfortable feeling has 
grown between my father and mother on this account, and" that 
cold looks and sharp words have come where they never came 
before, but my peace of mind must be destroyed. Gladly would 
1 have taken a- smaller portion,, if I could have kept the a&ections 
which I see but too plainly my cousin has stolen from me. And 
my thoughtless aunt to say, only yesterday, that * at all events 
her husoMid was no man's enemy but his own.' Has not his 
want of prudent forethought been the ruin of his own children ? 
and will my parents ever recover the anxiety, the puin, the 
sacrifices, brought on by one fhan's culpable neglect? Oh, 
imele, if you could look from your grave updn the misery you 
have caused ! ” — and then, exhausted by her own emotion, the 
affecdonate but jealous girl began to question herself as to what 
she should do. Aftef wha{ she considered mature deliberation, 
she made up her mind to upbraid her cousin^ith treacheiy; and 
she put her design into execution that same evening4 

It was no easy matter to oblige her cousin to understand what 
she meant : but at last the dec&ation th3t she had refused* her* 
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old lover because she had ]:daced her affections JEdwdis' 
Lechmere, whom she was end^vouring to entrap/^ was nibt^^ 
be mistaken; and the counti^ girl was alto^tb^anprefmndd 
for burst of indignant ieeling, .mingled wim much tnttemess^ 
c which repelled the untruth. A strong fft of hysterics into wIiMk: 
Maiy Charles worked herself was terminated by. a sceue*(^<. w* 
most painful kind-— her father being upbraided l^:her mu^^ 
with “ loving other people’s -children better than his dwn,’^ wlule^ 
the curate himself knelt by the side of his betrothed, assurisg. 
her of his unaltered affection. From such a scene Miss Aianta 
hastened with a throbbing brow and a bursting heart. She^haii 
no one to counsel or console her ; no one to whom she couldr 
apply for aid. For the lirst time since she had experienced her 
uncle’s tenderness, she felt she had been the means of distui^ng- 
his domestic peace; the knowledge of the burden she was^aua 
the burden she and hers were considered, weighed her to .idle 
earth ; and in a paroxysm of anguish she fell on her knees, exr 
claiming, “ Oh ! why are the dependent born into the worldi 
Father, father,! why did you leave us, whom you so loved^ to 
such a fate!” And then she reproached herself for having 
uttered a word reflecting on hisanemory. One of the every-day- 
occurrences of life— so common, as to be hardly observed-^ia 
to find really kind good-natui*ed people weary of well-doing. 
“Oh, really I was worn out with so and so; they are so di^» 
cidedly unfortunate that it is impossible to help them,” is^ a 
general excuse for deserting those whose continuing misfortunes 
ought to render them greater objects of sympathy. 

Mr Charles Adams was, as has been shown in our little narra- 
tive, a kind-hearted man. Estranged as his brother and hirnedf 
had been for a number of years, be had done much to forwaid, and 
still more to protect, his children. At first this was a pleasure ; 
hut somehow his “ benevolence,” and “ kindness,” and “ genercK 
sity ” bad been so talked about, so eulogised, and he had been uo 
senously inconvenienced by the w^aywardness of his nephews, 
the thoughtless pride of his sister-in-law, the helplessness of his 
younger nieces, as to feel seriously oppressed by his respoi^sil^ 
lity. And now the one >vho had never given him aught but 
pleasure, seemed, according to his daughter’s representations, ‘ to 
be the cause of increased sorrow — the destroyer of his dear child’s 
happiness. What to do he could not tell, liis daughter, wrought 
upon by her own jealousy, had evinced under its influence sa 
zi^u^ temper sheiiad never displayed before, that it seemed more 
likely the cherished match would be broken off. His high- 
mioded niece saved him any farther anxiety as flu* as she was 
ooncmned. She sent for, and convinced him fully and entirely 
of bed* tot^ freedom (from the base design imputed to her. “ Was 
it likely,” she said,^“ that 1 should reject the man X love lest I 
should drag him into poverty, and pltu^e at once with one I do 
•not tcaTeMfor into the dbyss I di*eaa ? This is the comnumrseiisi^ 
so 
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the case; but theve is ^ another. la be bbi^ 
that 1 would seek to lob youi* child of her happine^ ? auppo^ 
fistknif is an iSisult too {pross to be endured. 1 wiU leave mj mother 
tfiNmdrrow. An old schoolfellow, older and more foi^tuntfie than 
^jself, wished me to educate her little girl. 1 had one or two • 
strohj^ 'objections to living in her house ; but the desire to be in- 
dqidhdent and away has overcome them.” She then, with many 
toaifft) intreated her uncle still to protect her mother ; urged how 
had been sorely tried; and communicated fears, she had 
reason to believe were too well founded, that her eldest brother, 
iliseling the reverse more than he could bearfhad deserted from 
hJsvegiment. 

€lia]les Adams was deeply moved by the nobleness of his 
niece, and reproved his daughter more harshly than he had ever 
done before for the feebleness that created so strong and unjust 
a passion. This had the contraiy effect to what he had hoped 
for : she did not hesitate to say that her cousin had endeavoured 
to fob her both of the affection of her lover and her father. The 
injured cousin left Refrton, boured beneath an accumulation of 
troubles, not one of which was of her own creating, not one of 
which she deserved; and all springing from the unproviding 
nature of him who, had he been asked the question, would have 
declared himself ready to sacrifice his own life for the advantage 
of that daughter, now compelled to work for her own bread. To 
trace the career of Mary Adams in her new calling would be to 
i<epeat what I have said before. The more refined, the more 
informed the governess, the more she* suffers. Being with one 
whom she had known in better days, made it even more hal'd to 
bend ; yet she did her duty, and that is one of the highest privi- 
leges a woman can enjoy. 

Leaving Mary for a moment, let us return to Repton. Here 
discord, having once entered, was making sad ravages, and all 
wei*e suffering from it. It was but too true that the eldest of the 
Adamses hat deserted: his mother, clinging with a parentis 
fondness to her child, concealed him, and thus offended Charles 
Adams beyond all reconciliation. The third lad, who was walk- 
ing the London hospitals, and exerting himself beyond his 
strength, was eveiything that a youth could be; but his de- 
clining health was represented to his uucle, by one of those 
wham his, mother’s pride had insulted, as a cloak for indolence. 
In short, Wore another year ha<? quite passed, the family of the 
OD^ rich and faahipnable Dr Adams had shared th^ fate of all 
dependents — ^wom out the benevolence, or patience, or whatever 
it really is, of their best friends. Nor was this the only con- 
sequence of the physidan’s neglect of a duty dpe alike to God 
and' society : his brother fiad really done so much for the be- 
reaved family, as to give what the world^called just grounds 
to Mrs Chcuiles Adams’s repeated complaints, “that now her 
husband was ruining his industrious tlmily to*keep*the 4azy* 
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widow of luS'SpeBd^uift broiler and her fkirourite ohildrftn in 
idleness. Why could she not Htc upon Ihe ‘ fine folk ’ die was 
idways throwing in her facet^ Their daughter, 400, of whoso 
approaching union the fond father had been so proud, was now, 
like her cousin whom she had wronged by her mean suspieicms, 
deserted; the match broken oif‘ after much bickering; one 
quarrel having brought on another, until they separated by 
mutual consenit Her temper and her health were t>o^ mate^ 
rially impakfed, and her beauty was converted into hardness and 
acidity. * 

Oh how utterly groundless is the idea, that in our social staie, 
where one human being must so much depend upon another, any 
man, neglecting his positive duties, can be called only “jiis own 
enemy What misery had not Dr Adams’s neglect entailed, 
not alone on his immediate family, but on that of his brother! 
Besides, there were ramitications of distress ; he died even more 
embarrassed than his brother had at hrst believed, and some 
tradespeople were consequently embarrassed ; but the deep misery 
fell upon his children. Meanwhile, Mrs Dr Adams had left Hep- 
ton with her younger children, to be the dependents of Mary in 
London. o ^ 

It was not until a fatal disease had seized upon her mother, that 
Mary ventured to appeal again to her uncle’s generosity. My 
second brother,” she said, “ has, out of his small means, remitted 
her live pounds. My eldest brother seems altogether to have 
disappeared from amongst us : finding that his unhappy presence 
had occasioned so fatal a separation between his mother and you 
. — a disunion which I saw was the effect of many small causes, 
ratlier than one great one — he left us, and we cannot trace him. 
This has broken my })oor mother’s lieart ; he was the cheiished 
one of all her children. My youngest brother has been for the 
last month an inmate of one of the hospitals which my poor 
lather attended for so many years, and whera his w'ord was law^ 
My sister Hosa, she upon whom my poor father poured, if pos- 
silSfi, more of his afiection than he bestowed upon me— my lovely 
sister, of whom, even in our poverty, I was so proud — so ypung, 
only upon the verge of womanhood — has, you alrestdy know, left 
us. Would to God that it had been for her grave, rather than 
her destroyer ! — a fellow-student of that poor youth, who, if he 
dreamt of her dishonour, would stagger like a spectre from what 
will be his deathbed to avenge 4 ier. Poverty is one the surest 
guides to dishonour; those who have not been tempted know 
nothing 6 f it. It is one thing to see it) another to feel it. Do 
not think her altogether base, because she had not the strength of 
a^jberoine. 1 h^ve been obliged to rejsign Iny situation to attend 
Jra^othef, and thennly income we Have is what I earn by giving 
iPpims on the har^ and piano. 1 give, for two shillings, thfe 
Sbie instruction for which my father paid half-arguinea a lesson ; 

Ifdid «isot, iShouId ^ave no pupils. It is more than a mouth 
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since mj mother kft her hed ; and jonngest sister, bending 
beneath increased delicacy of health, is her only attendant. I- 
know her mind to be so tortured, and her body so convulsed by 
pain, that 1 have pi^yed to God to render her lit for Heaven, and 
take her from her sufferings. Imagine the weight of sorrow^ 
that crushed me to my knees with such a petition as that ! I 
know all you have done, and yet I ask you now, in remembrance 
of the boyish love that bound you and my father together, to 
lessen her bodily anguish by the sacriiice of a littla more ; that 
she, nursed in the lap of luxury, may not pass from life with 
starvation as her companion, my brother’C^ift is expended; 
and during the last three weeks 1 have earned but twelve shil- 
lings ; my pupils are out of town. ‘ Do, for a moment, I'emember 
wh# 1 was, and think how humbled I must be to frame this 
supplication ; but it is a child that petitions for a parent, and I 
know I have never forfeited your esteem. In a few weeks, per- 
haps in a few .days, my brother and my mother will meet mv 
poor father face to face. Oh that 1 could be assured that reproach 
and bitterness for the past do not pass the portals of the grave ! 
forgive me this, as you have already forgiven me much. Alas 1 
1 know too well that our misfortunes drew misfortunes upon 
others. I was the unhappy but innocent cause of much sorrow 
at the Grange ; but oh ! do not rofuse the last request that I will 
ever make 1 ” The letter was blotted by tears. 

(Jharles Adams was from home when it arrived, and his wife, 
knowing the handwriting, and having made a resolution never 
to open a letter from that branch of the ffimily,” did not send 
it alter her husband, lest it might tease him.’’ Ten days elapsed 
before he received it ; and ^\llell he did, he could not be content 
Avith writing, but lost nut a moment in hastening to the address. 
Irritated and disappointed that what he really iiad done should 
have been so little appreciated, wdien every hour of hib life he 
^as smlu’ting in one way or other from his exertions — broken- 
hearted at his daughter’s blighted healtli and happiness — angered 
by the i^eckless wildness of one nephew, and whnt he beli^ed 
was Ijiie idleness of another — (Ind convinced that liosa's fearful 
step was owing to the pampering and mismanagement of her 
foolish mother — Charles Adams satislied himself that, as he did 
not hear to the contrary from Mary, all things were going on 
wrell, or at least not ill. lie thought as little about them as he 
possibly could, no people in the wiorld being so conveniently for- 
gotten (when they are not importunate) as poor rolations ; but 
the letter of his favouiite nieCe spoke strongly to his*heai*t, and 
in two hours after his return home, he set f(»rth for the London 
suburb irom w'hence the letter was dated. It sonhanced that, to 

f et to that particular end of the town, he obliged to pass the 
ouse his brother had occupied so splendidly for a number of 
years ; tlie servants had lit the lamps, and wero drawing the 
curtains of the noble dining-room; and*a pai't 3 pof ladies were, 
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■descending ii*oin a carriage^ wHch prev^ted two others'; from 
fiettuig dow^n. It looked . like- <dd times, ^‘Some one •else,’^ 
thought. Charles Adams, ‘^ruoBing the same career of wefdth 
wd eJEtravagance. God grant it may not lead to the same 
results]^’ He paused, and looked up the front: of the noble 
mansion ; the drawing-room windows were open, and two be^<k 
tifoi children were standing on an ottoman placed between the 
windows, probably to keep^ them apart. He thought of Mary^s 
childhood, and how she was occupied at that moment', 
hastened onward. ^ There are times when life seems one mingled 
dream, and it is nik easy to become dispossessed of the idea whesi 
some of its frightful changes are brought almost together under 
our view. , 

*^Is Miss Adams at home?” inquired her uncle of a witaan 
leaning against the door of a miserable house. 

“ I don't know ; she went to the hospital this morning ; but 
I’m not sure she’s in. It’s the second pair back ; it’s easy known^ 
for the sob has not ceased in that room these two nights ; some 
people do take on so ” 

Chaides Adams did not hear the concluding sentence, but 
sought the room : the dour ^vovld not close, and he heard a low 
sobbing Sound from within. He paused ; but his step had aroused 
the mourner. “ Come in, Maiy — come in, I know how it is,” 
said a young voice; ^^he is dead. One grave for mother and 
son — ^one grave for mother and son ! I see your shadow, dark as 
it is. Have you brought a candle ? It is veiy fearful to be alone 
with the dead — even one’s owm mother— in the dark.” 

Charles Adams entered the room ; but his sudden appearance 
in the twilight, and evidently not knowing him, overcame the 

f ir], his youngest niece, so much, that she screamed, and fell on 
er knees by her mother’s corpse. He called for lights, and was 
eneedily obeyed, for he put a piece of gold in the woman’s hand : 
she turned it over, and as she hastened from the room, m\ittered, 
If this had come sooner, she’d not have died of starvation, or 
buJSened the parish for a shroud : it’s hai^d the rich can’t look to 
their own.” ' ^ 

When Mary returned, she was fearfully calm. '^No; her 
brother was not dead,” she said. “ The young were longer dying 
than those whom the world had worn out ; the young knew so 
little of the world, they thought it hard to leave it and she 
took oft her bonnet, and sat down ; and while her uncle explained 
Vhy^hpl^d not written, she looked at him with- eyes so fixed 
njptCpSIpWt he paused, hoping she would speak, so painful was 
tbkir otony expession. But she let him go on, without ofbiiig' 
one' word of assurance of any kind feeling^r remembrance ; and 
wMi sim bto^bped to, adjust a portion bf the coarse plaiting of 
, shroud — ^that mockery of “ tne purple and fine liuen of liviifg 
' days”— her uncle saw that her hair, her luxuriant hair, was 
^striped with w^hite. •=* 
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Thew is no need for words now/’ she said at last ; no need. 
1 thought you would hate sent ; she required but little— but 
very little ; 4he dust rubbed from the ^la she onoe^had would 
have been riches. But the little she did require she had not, and 
so she died. But what weighs heaviest uj^n my mind was her 
calling 60 continually on my father, to know why he had deserted 
her. She attached no blame latterly to any one, obl;^ called day 
and night upon him. Oh f it was hard to bear— it was Very 
hard to bear ! ” • 

will send a proper person in the momi^, to arrange that 
she may be placed with my brother,” said Chiles. 

Mary shrieked almost with the wildness of a maniac. ** No> 
no ; as £[ir from him as possible ! Oh ! not with him ! She was 
to blame in our days of splendour as much as he was : but she^ 
could not see it; and I durst not reason with her. Not with 
him ! She would disturb him in his grave ! ” 

Her unde shuddered, while the young girl sobbed in the bitter 
wailing t<me their landlady complained of 
‘‘ No,” resumed Mary; “let tne parish bury her; even its offi- 
cers were kind ; and if you bury her, or they, it is still a pauper’s 
funeral. I see all these things clearly now. Death, while it closes 
the eyes of some, opens the eyes of others ; it has opened mine.” 

But why should I prolong this sad story. It is not the tale of 
one, but of many, uhere are dozens, scores, hundreds of in- 
stances of the same kind, arising from the same cause, in our 
broad islands. In the lunatic asylum w^ere that poor girl, even 
Mary Adams, has found refuge during the past two years, there 
are many cases of insanity arising from change of circumstances, 
where a ii% pounds’ insurance would have set such maddening 
distress at (ienance. I know that her brother died in the ho^ital 
within a few days : and the pale, sunken-eyed girl, whose damp 
yellow hair and thin white hand are so eagerly kissed the 
gentle maniac when she visits her, month by month, is the 
youngest, and, I believe, the last of her family— at least the j^st 
in England. 0h that those who foolishly boast that their actions 
only ^ect themselves, would look carefully abroad, and, if they 
doubt what 1 have faithfully told, examine into the causes whicn 
crowd the world with cases even worse than I have here re-^ 
corded ! 


H T 


Note.— The evil consequences of a neglect or postponement of life- 
assurance, such as are portrayed in the foregoing tale, are very fn 
fi^m being of uuoomman occurrence; and as muolL may arise Iroiiii 
ignorance, we have, in a preeeding tract (No. 44), presented eyergr 
requisite mforrnation on the subject— En. « 
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’*ABBY’S YEAR IN LOWELL.*^ 

A TALB OF SELF-DENIAL. 

♦i I. 

^ Mb AtkiVs, 1 say ! Husband, why can’t you speak ? Do 
^ou hear what AU*y says 1 ” 

Anything worth hearing?” was the responsive question of 
Mr Atkins ; and he laid down the New Hampshire Patriot, and 
|)eered over his spectacles with a look which seemed to say, that 
an event so uncommon deserved particular attention. 

« Why, she says that she means to go to Lowell, and work 

factory.” 

“ Well, wife, let her go and Mr Atkins took up the Patriot 
again. 

But I do not see how I can spare her; the spring cleaning is 
not done, nor the soap made, nor the boys’ summer clothes : and 
you say that you intend to bbard your own ‘ men-folks,’ aiid 
keep two more cows than you did last year ; and Charley can 
scarcely go alone. 1 do not see how 1 can get along without 
her.” 

But you say she does not assist you any about the hpuse.” 

** Well, husband, she mighV^ 

Yes, she might do a great many things which she does not 
think of doin^ ; and as 1 do not see that she means to be useful 
here, we will let her go to the factory.” 

“ Father! are you in earnest? May I go to Lowell?” said 
Abby ; and she raised her bright black eyes to her father’s with 
a lo& of exouisite delight. 

“ Yes, Abby, if you will promise me one thing; and that ijs, 
that you will stay a whole year without visiting u^ excepting in 
case of sickness, and that you will stay but one year.” 

“ I will promise anything, father, it you will only let ite go ; 
for I thought you would say that I had better stay at home and 
pick rocks, and weed the garden, and drop com, and rake hay ; 
and 1 do not want to do such work any longer. May 1 go with 
ihe Slater girls next Tuesday,^ for that is the day they have set 
for their return?” 

(I 

1 

' * Lowell is a manufaiCturing town in Massachusets, to which young 
womcfn, the daughten of farpers and others, resort for employment in the 
ihotories. TJie oencrBlIy excellent conduct of these ^ factoriy girls/* also 
tiieir taetetand literary abilities, are spokto of by travellers from England 
as kind of wonder. rAmongst them are contributed a series of piqiera in 
prM and verse, which form an annual, entitled tho Lowell Offering ; and 
U i)fi from one ^ these interesting publications that the present story, 
vfhlKfh apjfiears under the signature of Luemda^ is extracted.-— £i>. 
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Yes, Abby, if you will remember that you are to stay a yeap^ 
and only one year/* 

Abby retised to rest that nigplit with a heart fluttering* with 
pleasure ; for ever since the visit of the Slater gfirls with new silk 
dresses, and Navarino bonnets trimmed with flowers, and lace 
veils, and ^auze handkerchiefs, her head had been tilled with 
visions of nne clothes ; and she thoug‘ht rf she could only g^o 
where she could dress like them, she should be completely happy. 
She w^ naturally very fond of dress, and often, wjiile a little 
girl, had i||aat on the grass bank by the roadside watching the 
stage whicff^ent daily by her f.ither’s ret Ad dwelling; and 
when she saw the gay 'ribbons and smart shawls, which passed 
like a bright phantom before her wondering eyes, she had thought 
that, when older, she too would have such things; and she looked 
forward to womanhood as to a state in which the chief pleasure 
must consist in wearing fine clothes. But as years passed over 
her, she became aware that this was a source from which she 
could never derive any enjoyment whilst she remained at home ; 
for her father was neither able nor filing to gratify her in this 
respect, and she had begun to fear that she must always wear 
the hame brown cambric bonnet, pd that the same calico gown 
would always be her “ go-to-meeting dress/* And now what a 
bright picture had been fonned by her ardent and uncultivated 
imagination I Yes, she would go to Lowell, and earn all that she 
possibly could, and spend those earnings in beautiful attire ; she 
would have silk dresses — one of grass green, and another of 
cherry red, and another upon the colour of which she would de- 
cide when she purchased it; and she would have a new Navarino 
bonnet, far more beautiful than Judith Slater’s; and when aj: 
last she fell asleep, it was to dream of satin and lace, and her 
glowing fancy revelled all night in a vast and beautiful collection 
of milliners* finery. 

But very different were the dreams of Abby*s mother; and 
when she awoke the next morning, her first words to her hus- 
band were, Mr Atkins, were you serious last night w’hen you 
told A^by that she might go toe Lowell ? I thought at first that 
yon were vexed because 1 intenniptcd you, and said it to stop the 
conversation/* 

“ Yes, wife, I was serious, and you did not interrupt me, for I 
had been listening to all that you and Abby w ere saying. She 
is a wild, thoughtless girl, and 1 liiai'dly know what it is best to 
do with her ; but perhaps it will be ns ivell to try an experiment, 
and let her think and act a little while for herself. I elpect that 
she will spend all her earnings in fine clothes ; but after she has 
done so, she may see the folly of it ; at all events, she will be 
rather morr likely to understand the value of mSney w^hen she 
has been obliged to work for it. After she has had her own Way 
for one year, she may possibly be willing to return home and 
become a little more steady, and be willing^ to devote h^ active 
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energies (for she is a very capable ^irl) to houseliold dutiee. 
biAerto ber services bave been prmcipally out of doors, ^bem 
abe is now too old to work. I am also wuling* that she slmuli^ 
see a little of the world, and what is ^oing on in it ; and I i)ioj^> 
thet| if she receives no benefit, she will at least return to us un- 
injured." 

Oh, husband, I have many fears for her," was the reply of 
Mrs Atkins, she is so very giddy and thoughtless ; and the 
Plater girls are as hairbrained as herself, and will lead her on in 
all sorts of folly. 1 wish you would tell her that she must stay 
at home.” ^ 

1 have made a promise,” said Mr Atkins, and I will keep 
it ; and Abby, I trust, will keep hers.” 

Abby flew round in high spirits to make the necessa]^ prepa- 
rations for her departure, and her mother assisted .her with 
heavy heai't, 


II. 

The evening before she left home, her father called her to him, 
and fixing upon her a calm, earnest, and almost mournful look, 
he said, “Abby, do you ever 'think?” Abby was subdued and 
almost awed by her father’s look and manner. There was some- 
thing unusual in it — something in his impression which was 
unexpected in him, but which reminded her of her teacher’s 
look at the Sabbath school, when he was endeavouring to im- 
press upon her mind some serious truth. 

“ Yes, father,” she at length replied, “ I have thought a great 
deal lately about going to Lowell.” 

“ But 1 do not believe, my child, that you have had one serious 
reflection upon the subject, and I fear that I have done wrong 
in consenting to let you go from home. If I were too poor to 
maintain you here, and had no employment about which you 
could make yourself useful, I should ieel no self-reproach, and 
would let you go, trusting that all might yet be well ; but now 
I have done what I may at some future time aeverely repent of : 
and, Abby, if you do not wish to make me wretched, }i%u will 
return to us a better, milder, and more thoughtful girl.” 

That night Abby reflected more seriously than she had ever 
done in her life before. Her father’s words, rendered more im- 
pressive by the look and tone with which thfy were delivered, 
had sunk into her heart as words of his had never done before. 
She had 'been surprised at his ready acquiescence in her wishes, 
but it had now a new meanings She felt that she was about to 
he abandoned to hei'self, because her paa&nts despiured of being 
able to dc anything for W; they thought her too wild, reckless, 
and untameable toche softened by aught but the stem lessons of 
experience. I will surprise them, sain due to herself; I will show 
thgm l^at 1 6ave some reflection; and after I come home, my 
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father shall never ask me if I thiitk. Yes, I know what thMv 
feel's are, and 1 will let them see that I can take care of myself, 
and as good Care os they have ever taken of me. I know that I 
havS not done as well as 1 might have done ; hut 1 will begin 
now^ and wheii I return, they shall see that I am a better, miluer, 
and more thoughtful girl. And the money which 1 intended to 
spend in fine dress shall be put into the hank ; I will save it all, 
and my father ahall see that I can earn money, asid take care of 
it too. Oh how different 1 will be from what they think 1 am ; 
and hoW very glad it will make my father s^d mother to see 
that I am not so very bad after all ! • 

New feelings and new ideas had begotten new resolutions, 
and Abby^s dreams that night were of smiles from her mother, 
and words from her father, such as she had never received nor 
deserved. 

When she bade them farewell the next morning, she said 
nothing of the change which had taken place in her views and 
feelings, for she felt a slight degi'ee of sdf-distrust in her own 
firmness of puroose. 

Abby’s self-distrust was commendable and auspicious ; but she 
had a very prominent development in that part of the head 
whei'e p^enolog^ts locate the organ of firnm ess ; and when she 
had oncTIdllfeSmed upon a thing, "she lisually went through 
with it. She had now resolved to pursue a course entirely dim- 
rent fi'om that which was expected of her, and as different from 
the one she had fimt marked out for herself. This was more diffi- 
cult, on account of her strong propensity fpr dress, a love of which 
was freely gratified by her companions. But when Judith Slater 
pressed her to purchase this beautiful piece of silk, or that 
splendid piece of muslin, her constant reply was, No, I have 
determined not to buy any such things, and I will keep my 
resolution.” 

Before she came to Lowell, she wondered, in her simplicity, 
how people could live where there were so many stores, and not 
spend all their money ; and it z^ow required all her firmness to 
resist lading overcome % the tempting display of beauties which 
met her eyes whenever she promenaded the illuminated streets. 
It was hard to walk by the milliners’ shops with an unwavering 
step ; and when she came to the confectionaries, she could not 
help stopping. But she did not yield to the ten^tation; she did 
not spend her money in them. When she saw fine strawberries, 
she said to herself, “ I can gather them in our OWn paf$t^ next 
year;” .when she looked upon the nice peaches, cherries, and 
plums which stood in tempting array behind their crystal bar- 
riers, she said again, ^1 wi^ do without them Ms summer;” 
and when apples, pears, and nhts were offered 4o her for'^sale, $be 
thought that she would eat none of them tiil she went, hotpe. 
But she felt that the only safe place for her eamjngs was tho 
savings’ bank, and there they were regularly deposited, ’^at* it 
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tniglit be out of her power to indulge in momentary whims. She 
gratified no feeling hut a newly-awakened desire for mental 
improvement, and spent her leisure hours in reading useful 
books. 

Abby'a year was one of perpetual self-contest and self-denial * 
but it was by no means one of unmitigated misery. The ruling 
desire of yeari» was not to be conquered by the resolution of a 
moment; but fJhen the contest was over, there was for her tlie 
triumph of'inctory. If the battle was sometimes desperate, there 
was so much mov^ merit ni being conqueror. One Sabbath was 
spent in tears, because Judith Slater did not wish her to attend 
tneir meeting with such a dowdy bonnet ; and another fellow- 
boarder thought her gown must have Tieen made in ^ *the year 
oue.^' The colour mounted to her cheeks, and the lightning 
HfUfhed from her eyes, when asked if she had come down, 
and she felt as though she should be glad to be away from them 
all, when she heard their sly innuendos about “ busn-w hackers.*^ 
Still she remained unshaken. It is but for a year, said she to 
herself, and the time and money that my father thought I should 
sjiend in folly shall be devoted to a better purpose. 


HI. 

At the close of a pleasant April da}*, Mr Atkins sat at his 
kitchen fireside, with Charley upon his knee. “ Wife,” said he 
to Mrs Atkins, who was busily preparing the evening meal, is 
it not a year since Abby left home If” 

** Why, husband, let me think : I always clean up the house 
thoroughly just before fast-day, and I had not done it when 
Abby went away. I remember speaking to her about it, and 
telling her that it was w rong to leave me at such a busy time ; 
and she said, ^ Mother, I will be at home to do it all next vear.’ 
Yes, it is a year, and I should not be surprised if she siiould 
come this week.” 

Perhaps she will not come, at all,” said Mr Atkins with a 
gloomy look ; “ she has written us but few letters, and th^gr have 
Been very short and unsatisfactory. I suppose she has sense 
enough to know that no news is better tnan bad news; and 
having nothing pleasant to tell about herself, she thinks she will 
tell us nothing at all. But if 1 ever get her home again, 1 will 
keep her here. I assure you* her first year in Lowell ehall also 
beherlaat.” • 

Husband, I told you my fears, and if you had set up your 
authority, Aliby would have been obliged to stay at home ; but 
perhaps fhe doing pretty well. , You ^now she is not accus- 
tomea to writing, ^nd that may account for the few and short 
letters we Lave received ; but they have all, even the shortest, 
contained the assurance that she would be at home at tlie close 
of^e ^ear.” 
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Pa, the sta^e has stopped here,” said little Charley^ and he 
bounded from his fathers knee. The next moment me ropm 
with tl^ shout of " Abby has come ! , Abby has come J ” In 
ii few moments more she was in the midst, of me throng*.; 
Her father pressed her hand in silence, and tears gushed from 
her mothers eyes. Her brothers and sisters wete damoroua 
with delight, all hut little Charley, to whom Abby was a stranger, 
and who repelled with terror all her overtures /or a better aC'^ 
quaintance. Her parents ^zed upon her with ^c^hless plea-^ 
sure, for they &lt that a cnanofe for the better hm taken place 
ill their once wayward girl. Yes, there she &ood before tnem^ 
a little taller and a little thinner, and, when the flush of emotion 
had faded away, perhaps a little paler ; but the eyes were bright 
in their joyous radiance, and the smile of health and innocence 
was playing around the rosy lips. She carefully laid aside her 
new straw-bonnet, with its plain trimming of light-blue hbbon,. 
and her dark merino di^ss showed to the best advantage hen 
neat symmetrical form. There was more delicacy of personal 
appearance than when she left them, and also more softness of 
manner ; for constant collision with so many young females had 
worn olF the little asperities whiclj^ had marked her conduct while 
at liome. 

“Well, Abby, how many silk gowns have you got?” said her 
father as she opened a large new trunk. 

“ Not one, father,” said she, and she fixed her dark eyes upon 
him with an expression which told all. “But here are some 
little* books for the children, and a new calico dress for mother : 
and here is a nice black silk handkerchief for you to wear around 
your neck on Sundays. Accept it, dear father, for it is your 
daughter’s first gift.” 

“ You had better have bought me a pair of spectacles, for I 
am sure I cannot see anything.” There were tears in the rough 
farmer’s eyes, but he tried to laugh and joke, that they might 
not be perceived. “ But what did you do with all your money ?” 

“ I thought I had better leave it there,” said Abby, and she 
placed her bank-book in her father’s hand. Mr Atkins looked 
a morfent, and the forced smile faded away. The surprise had 
been too great, and tears fell thick and fast from the father’s 
eyes. 

“ It is but a little,” said Abby. 

“ But it was all you could save,” replied her father, “ and I 
am proud of you, Abby ; yes, proud that I am the father of such 
a girl. It is not this pdtrv sum which pleases me so inucb, but 
the prudence, self-command, and real affection for us which you 
have displayed. But was it not sometimes harl tp resist tempta- 
tion?” •• ^ ' 

“ Yes, father, can never know how hard j but it was the 
thought of night which sustained me through it all. 1 
knew how you would smile, and what jny motlier wqpld 
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and feel ; and thouffb there have been mombiits, yes, hours, that 
have seen me wretc^ied enough, yet this one evening will repay 
for all. There is but one thing now to mar my happiness, and 
that is the thought that this htde fellow has quite forgotten me,*’ 
and she drew Charley to her side. But the new picture-book had 
alreadjr effected wonders, and in a few moments he was m her 
lap, with his arms around her neck, and his mother could not 
pei'suade him tp retire that night until he had giwesn “ Sister 
, Abby ” a himdred kisses. 

V" i'ather,’’ said Abby as she arose to retire w];»en the tall 
clock struck elev&, <^may I not some time go back to Lowell ? 
I should like to add a little to the sum m the bank, and 1 should 
be glad of one silk gown.” 

‘"Yes, Abby, you may do anything you wish. I ahdli never 
again he afraid to let you spend a year in Lowell. You have 
shown yourself to be possessed of a virtue, without which no one 
can expect to gam either respect or confidence— Srlf-Dlmal.” 





SELECTIONS FBOM A-MERICAN POJITRY. 
LABOUR. 

PAUSE not to dream of the future befoi^ us ; 

Pause not to weep the wild cares that come o’er us ; 

Hark how Creation’s deep musical«chorus, 

Unintermitting^, goes up into Heaven ! 

Never the ocean wave falters in flowing ; 

Never the little seed stops in its growing ; 

More and more richly the rose-heart keeps glowing, 

Till from its nourishing stem it is riven. 

Labour is worship ! — the robin is singing ; 

Labour is worship I ’’—the wild bee is ringing ; 

Listen I that eloquent whisper, upsprin^ng, 

Speaks to thy soul from out nature’s neart. 

Prom the dark cloud flows the life-giving shower ; 

Prom the rough sod comes the soft^reathing flower ; 

Prom the smtdl insect the rich coral bower ; 

Only man, in the plan, evor^shrinks from his part. 

Labour is life I ’Ti$ the still water faileth ;• 

Idleness ever despaireth, bewaileth : * 

Keep the watch wound, for the dark rust assaileth ; 

' Plowers droop and die in the stillness of no^. 

Labour is gloi^ 1 — ^the cloud lightens ; * 

« Only the waving wing changes and brightens ; 

Idle hearts only the dark future frightens : 

Play the sweet keys, vrouldst thou klep theifl in tune. » 
No. m. * 1 
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Labour is rest — ^from the sorrows that greet us ; 

Rest from all petty vexatious that meet us ; 

Best from sin-promptings Ihat ever intreat us 
Best from world-syrens that hire us to ill. 

Work — and pure slumbers shall wait on thy pilldw ; . 

Work — ^Ihou shalt ride over care’s coming mflow ; 

Lie not down wearied ’neath wo’s weeping willow : 

Work w^h a stout heart and resolute will 1 

Droop not, though shame, sin, and anguish are round thee ; 
Bravely fling^^# the cold chain that hath bound thee ; 

Look on yon pure heaven smiling beyond thee ; 

Best not content in thy darkness — a clod. 

Work for some good — be it ever so slowly j 
Cherish some flower — ^be it ever so lowly j 
Labour I — all labour is noble and holy : 

Let thy great deeds be thy prayer to thy God. 

-Mbs Fbances Osgood. 


WHO IS MY NEIGHBOUR? 

Thy neighbour? It is he whom thou 
Hast power to aid and bless, 

Whose aching heart or burning brow 
Thy soothing hand may press. 

Tly neighbour ? ’Tis the fainting poor, 
Whose eye with want is dim, 

Whom hunger sends from door to door — 
Go thou and succour him. 

Thy neighbour ? ’Tis that weary man. 
Whose years are at their brim. 

Bent low with sickness, cares, and pain — 
Go thou and comfort him. 

Thy neighbour ? ’Tis the heart bereft 
Of every earthly gem ; 

Widow and orphan, helpless left — 

Go thou and shelter them. 

Thy neighbour ? Yonder toiling slave, 

. Fettered in thought and limb, 

Whose hopes are aU beyond the grave— 
Go thou and ransom him. 

‘Whene’er thou meet’st a hSiman form 
Less fttVoured than thine own, 
B^ember ’tis thy neighbour worm, 

^ . Tny brother, or thy son. 
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Oh pass not, pass not heedless by ; 

Perhaps thou canst redeem 
Th^ breaking heart front misery — 
Go, share thy lot with him. 


THE SKIES. 

Ay ; gloriously thou standest there, 
Beautiful, boundless firmament! ^ 

That, swelling wide o’er earth and air, 

And round the horizon bent, 

•With that bright Yadlt and sapphire wall. 
Dost overhang and circle all. 

Far, far below thee, tall gray trees 
Arise, and piles built up of old. 

And hills, whose ancient summits freeze 
In the fierce light and cold. 

The eagle soars his utmost height ; 

Yet far thou stretchest o^er his flight. 

Thou hast thy frowns ; with thee, on high, 
The storm has made his airy seat ; 

Beyond thy soft blue curtain lie 
His stores of hail and sleet : 

Thence the consuming lightnings break ; 
There the strong hurricanes awake. 

Yet art thou prodigal of smiles — 

Smiles sweeter than thy frowns are stem : 
Earth sends, from all her thousand isles, 

A song at their return ; 

The glory that comes down from thee 
Bathes in deep joy the land and sea. 

The sun, the gorgeous sun, is thine. 

The pomp that brings and shuts the day. 
The clouds that round nim change and shine. 
The airs that fan his way. 

Thence look the thoughtful stars, and there 
The meek moon walks the silent air. • 

The sunny Italy may boast 
The beauteofis tints that flush her skies^ 
And lovely, round i&e Grecian coast,. 

May thy blue pillars rise : • 

1 only know how fair they stand 
About my own beloved land. • • 
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And they are fair : a charm is theirs, 

That earth — the proud^ green earth — ^has not, 
With all the hues, and i&rms, and airs 
That haunt her sweetest spot. 

We gaze upon thy calm, pure sphere, 

And read of Heaven’s eternal year. 

Oh when, amid the throng of men, 

The hdkrt grows sick of^hollow mirth, 

How* willingly we turn us then 
Aw^ay from this cold earth, 

And look info thy azure breast 
For seats of innocence and rest ! 

— Bryant. ^ 


HYMN OF THE CITY. 

Not in the solitude 

Alone may man commune with Heaven, or see 
Only in savage wood 
And sunny vale the present Deity ; 

Or only hear His voice 

Where the winds whisp^ and the waves rejoice. 

# Even here do I behold 
Thy steps. Almighty ! — ^here, amidst the crowd 
Through the great city rolled, 

With everlasting murmur deep and loud — 

Choking the ways that w^ind 
’Mongst the proud piles, the w^ork of humankind. 

Thy golden sunshine comes 
From the round heaven, and on their dwellings lies, 
And lights their inner homes ; 

For them thou fill’st %vith air the unbounded skies. 
And givpst them the stores 
Of ocean, and the harvests of its shores. 

f 

Thy spirit is around, ^ 

Quickening the restless mass that sweeps along ; 

And this etenial sound — 

Voices and footfalls of the luimherlcss throng — 

Like the resounding ^sea, 

Or like tlje rainy tempests, speaks of Thee. 

And when the hours of rest 
Come, like a oalm upon the mid-sea brine, 

Hush’ng its billowy breast, * 

Tlie quiet of that moment toio is thine ; 

It breathes of Him who keeps 
The vast and helpless city while it sleeps. 

— < * 
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A SIMILE. 

Earth’s children cleave to earth — her frail, 
Decaying children dread decay : 

Yon mist that rises from the vale, 

And lessens in the morning ray — 

Look, how by mountain rivulet • 

It lingers as it upward creeps, • 

And clings to fern and copsewood^set 
Along the green and dewy steeps ; 

Clings to the flowery kalmia, clings 
To precipices fringed with gi*ass, 

Dark maples, where the woodthrush sings, 

, And bowers of fragrant sassafras. 

Yet, all in vain — it passes still 

From hold to hold — it cannot stay ; 

And in the very beam»that fill 
The world with gladness, wastes away; 

Till, parting from the mountain’s brow. 

It vanishes from human eye, 

And that which sprung of earth is now 
A portion of the glorious* sky 


THE PRAIRIES. 

These are the gardens of the desert, these 
The unshorn fields, boundless and beautiful, 

For which the speech of England has no name — 

The Prairies. I behold them for the first. 

And my heai’t swells white the dilated sight 
i^akes in the encircling vastness. Lo ! they stretch. 

In airy undulations, far away, 

As if the ocean, in his gentlest swell. 

Stood still, with all his rounded billows fixed, 

And motionless for ever. Motionless ? — 

No — they are all unchained again. The clouds 
Sweep over with their shadows, and, beneath, • 

The surface rolls and fluctuates to the eye ; 

Dark hollows se^ to glide along and chase 
Tlie sunny ridges. Bajezes of the South ! • • 

Who toss the golden and the flame-like "powers. 

And pass the prairie hawk, that, poised on high. 

Flaps his broad wings, yet ‘moves no| — ^ye hve plinred 
Among the palms ot Mexico and vines 
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Of Texas, and have crisped the limpid brooks 
That from the fountains of Senora glide 
Info the calm Pacific — ^have ye fanned 
A nobler or a lovelier scene than this? 

Man hath no part in all this glorious work : 

The Hand that built the firmament hath heaved 

And smoothed these verdant swells, and sown their slopes 

With herb6,ge, planted them with island groves. 

And hedged them round with forests. Fitting floor 
For this magnificent temple of the sky — 

With flowers ^hose glory and whose multitude 
Rival the constellations ! The great heavens 
Seem to stoop down upon the scene in love — » 

A nearer vault, and or a tenderer blue 
Than that which bends above the eastern hills. 

As o^er the verdant waste I guide my steed, 

Among the high rank grass that sweeps his sides. 

The hollow beating of his footstep seems 
A sacrilegious sound. I think of those 
Upon whose rest he tramples. Are they here. 

The dead of other days ?-s-and did the dust 
Of these fair solitudes once stir with life 
And bum with passion ? Let the mighty mounds 
That overlook the rivers, or that rise 
In the dim forest crowded with old oaks, 

Answer. A race, that long has passed away, 

Built them — a disciplined and populous race 
Heaped with long toil the earth, while yet the Greek 
Was hewing the Pentelicus to forms 
Of symmetiy, and rearing on its rock 
The glittering Parthenon. These ample fields 
Nourished their harvests ; here their nerds were fed, 
When haply by their stalls the bison lowed. 

And bow'^ed his maned shoulder to the yoke. 

All day this desert murmui^ed with their toils. 

Till twilight blushed, and lovers walked, and wooed r 
In a forgotten language ; and old tunes. 

From instruments of unremembered form, 

Gave the soft winds a voice. 

The red man came — 

The roaming hunter-tribes, warlike and fierce, 

Andahe memnd-builders vanished from the earth — 

The solitude of centuries untold 
Has settled where they dwelt. The ^prairie wolf 
Huqts inctheir meadows, and Ijisi fresh dug den 
Yawns by my path. The go^er mines the ground 
Where stood iheir swarming cities. All is gone — 

All, sav^the piles of earth l^hat hold their bones — 

The .platforms where they worshipped unknown gods — 
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The barriers which they builded from the soil 
To keep the foe at bay — till o’er the walls 
The wild beleaguerer broke, and one by one 
The strongholds of the plain were forced, and heaped 
With corpses. The brown vultures of the wood 
Flocked to those vast uncovered sepulchres, 

And sat, unscared and silent, at their feast. 

Haply some solitary fugitive, • 

Lurking in marsh and forest till the sense 
Of desolation and of fear became • 

Bitterer than death, yielded himself to dte. 

Man’s better nature triumphed. Kindly words 
W^comed and soothed him ; the rude conquerors 
Seated the captive with their chiefs ; he chose 
A bride among their maidens, and at length 
Seemed to forget — yet ne’er forgot — ^the wife 
Of his first love, and her sweet Tittle ones 
Butchered, amid their shrieks, with all his race. 

Thus change the forms of being. Thus arise 
Baces of living things, glorious in strength, 

And perish, as the quickening breath of God 
Fills them, or is withdrawn. The red man, too, 

Has left the blooming wilds he ranged so long', 

And, nearer to the Rocky Mountains, sought 
A wider hunting-ground. The beaver builds 
No longer by these streams, but far away. 

On waters whose blue surface ne’el* gave back 
The white man’s face. Among Missouri’s springs, 
And pools whose issues swell the Oregon, 

He rears his little Venice. In these plains 
The bison feeds no more. Twice twenty leagues 
Beyond remotest smoke of hunter’s camp ^ 
Roams the majestic brute, in herds that shake 
The earth with thundering steps — yet here I meet 
His ancient footprints stamped beside the pool. 

^till this great solitude is quick with lite. 

Myriads of insects, gaudy as the flowers 
They flutter over, gentle quadrupeds, 

And birds that scarce have learned the fear of man, 
Are here, and sliding reptiles of the ground, 
Startingly beautiful. The grkceful deer 
Bounds to the wood at my approach. The«bee, 

A more adventurous colonist than man. 

With whom he came across the eastern deep. 

Fills the savannas Vith his murmurings, • 

And hides his sweets, as^ the golden ag^, 

Within the hollow oak, I listen long * 

To his domestic hum, and think I hear 
The sound of that advancing multitudd * 
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Which soon shall fill these deserts. From the grauud 
Comes up the laugh of children^ the soft voice 
Of maidens, and the sweet solemn hymn 
Of Sabbath worshippers. The low of herds 
Blends with the rustling of the heavy grain 
Over the dark-brown furrows. All at once 
A fresher wind sweeps by, and breaks my dream, 

And 1 am in the wilderness alone. 

— Ibid. o 

the'’crocus’s soliloquy. 

Down in my solitude under the snow, , 

Where nothing cheering can reach me ; 

Here, without light to see how to grow, 

I’ll trust to nature to teach me. 

I will not despair, nor be idle, nor frown, 

Locked in so gloomy a dwelling ; 

My leaves shall run up, and my roots shall run doum. 
While the bud in myUiosom is swelling. 

Soon as the frost will get out of my bed, 

From this cold dungeon to free me, 

1 will peer up with my little bright head ; 

All will he joyful to see me. 

Then from my heart will young petals diverge. 

As rays of the sun from their focus ; 

I from the darkness of earth will emerge, 

A happy and beautiful Crocus ! 

Gaily Irrayed in my yellow and green, 

When to their view I have risen, 

Will they not wonder how one so serene 
Came from so dismal a*prison ? 

Many, perhaps, from so simple a flower 
This little lesson may borrow — 

Patient to-day, through its gloomiest hour, 

We come out the brighter to-morrow ! 

— Miss H, F. Goui«^. 

N 


FROST. 

f. 

Tke Frost looked forth one^Still, clear night. 
And he said, “ Now I shall be out of sight, 
So through the valley and over the height, 
In lienee, Ml take my way ; 


8 
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I will not go on like that blustering train, 

The wind and the snow, the hail and the rain, 

Who moke so much bustle and noise in vain, 

But I’ll be as busy as they ! ” 

Then he went to the mountain, and powdered its crest, 

He climbed up the trees, and their boughs hk? dressed 
With diamonds and pearls, and over the brefist 
Of the quivering lake he spread • 

A coat of mail, that it need not fear • 

ITie downward point of many a spear 
That he hung on its margin, far and near, 

'jjrhere a rock could rear its head. 

He went to the windows of those who slept, 

And over each pane like a faiiy crept ; 

Wherever he breathed, wherever he stepped. 

By the light of the moon, were seen 
Most beautiful things. There were flowers and trees — 
ITiere were bevies of birds, and swarms of bees — 

There were cities, thrones, teAples, and towers ! — and these 
All pictured in silver sheen ! 

But he did one thing that was hardly fair ; 
lie went to the cupboard, and finding there 
That all had forgotten for him to {prepare. 

Now, just to set them a-thinkmg 
I’ll bite this basket of fruit,” said he ; 

This bloated pitcher I’ll burst in three ! 

And the glass of water they’ve left for me 
Shall ‘ tchick,’ to tell them I’m drinking I ” 

-Ibid. 


THE CONSTANCY OF NATURE CONTRASTED WITH 
» THE CHANGES IN HUMAN LIFE. 

How like eternity doth nature seem 
To life of man — that 'short and' fitful dream! 

I look around me ; nowhere can I trace 
Lines of decay that mark our human race. 

These are the murmuring waters, these the Jiowers 
I mused o’er in my earlier, better hours. * 

Like sounds and scents of yestei*day they come. 

Long years have passed since this was last my home ! 
And Tam weak, and toiT«worn is my fraq^ie ; * 

But all this vale shuts in is still the same s 
’Tis I alone am changed ; they know me not : 

I feel a stranger — or as one forgot. • * • 

fi7 * 9 
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The breeze that cooled my warm and youthful brow, 
Breathes the same freshness on its wrinkles now. 
The leaves that flung around me sun and shade, 
While gazing idly on them as they played, 

Are holding yet their frolic in the air ; 

The motion, joy, and beauty still are there — 

But not for me ! I look upon the ground : 

Myriads of happy faces throng me round, 

Familiar ‘i,o my eye ; yet heart and mind 
In vain would now the old communion find. 

Ye were as living, conscious beings then, 

Witli whom I talked — but I have talked with men ! 
With uncheered sorrow, with cold hearts IVe met ; 
Seen honest minds by hardened craft beset ; 

Seen hope cast down, turn deathly pale its glow ; 
Seen virtue rare, but more of virtue’s show. 

—Dana. 


RETROSPECTION. 

There are moments in life that are never forgot. 

Which brighten, and bri^ten, as time steals away ; 

They give a new charm to the happiest lot. 

And they shine on the gloom of the loneliest day. 

These moments are hallowed by smiles and by tears ; 

The first look of love, and the last parting given f 

As the sun, in the dawn of his glory, appears, 

And the cloud weeps and glows with the rainbow in heaven. 

There are hours, there are minutes, which memory brings, 
Like blossoms of Eden, to twine round the heart ; 

And as time rushes by on the might of his wings, 

They may darken a while, but they never depart : 

Oh ! these hallowed remembrances cannot decay. 

But they come on tlie soul with a magical thrill ; 

And in days that are darkest they kindly will stay, 

And the heart, in its last throb, will beat with them still. 

They come, like the dawn in its loveliness, now. 

The same look of beauty that shot to my soul ; 

The snows of the mountain are bleached on her brow, 

And her eyes in the blue of the firmament roll. 

The roses are^dim by her cheeks’ living bloom, 

And' her coral lips part like the opening of flowers ; 

She moves through the air in a cloud of perfume, 

Like the wind from the blossoms of jessamine bowers. 

From tier eye’s melting azure tliSre sparkles a flame 
That kindled' my young blood to ecstacy’s glow ; 

She speak^— and the tones of her voice are the same 
As Vould once, fike the wind-harp, in melody flow : 

10 
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That touch, as her hand meets and mingles with mine, 
Shoots along* to my heart with electrical thrill ; 

’Twas ar moment for earth too supremely divine, 

And while life lasts, its sweetness shall cling to me still. 

■\Ve iliet — and we drank from the crystalline well 
That flows from the fountain of science above ; 

On the beauties of thought we would silentlj dwell, 

Till we looked, though we never were talking pf love. 

We parted — the tear listened bright in her eye, 

And her melting hand shook as I dropped it for ever ; 

Oh ! that moment will always be hovering by ; 
life may frown, but its light shall abandon me — ^never. 

— T'Eaci\^L. 


« AS THY DAY, SO SHALL THY STRENGTH BE.” 

When adverse winds and waves arise. 

And in my heart despondence sighs ; 

When life her throng of care reveals. 

And weakness o'er my spirit steals ; 

Grateful I hear the kind decree, 

That “ as my day, my strength shall be.” 

When, with sad footstep, memory roves 
Mid smitten joys and buried loves ; 

W^hen sleep my tearful pillow £ies. 

And dewy morning drinks mv sighs ; 

Still to thy promise. Lord, I nee. 

That as my day, my strength shall be.” 

One trial more must yet be past, 

One pang — the keenest, ana the last ; 

And when, with brow convulsed and pale, 

My feeble, quivering heart-strings fail. 
Redeemer, grant my soul to see 
• That “ as her day, her Srength shall be.” 

-LvDIA H. SlGOURNEy. 

POWER OF MATERNAL PIETY. 

Why gaze ye on my hoary hairs. 

Ye children, young and gay ? • 

Your locks, beneath the blast of cares, 

Will bleach js white as they. 

I had a mother once*«iike you, , 

Who o'er my pillow hun?, * 

Kissed from my cheek the oriny dew, 

And taught my faltering tongue? ^ • 
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She, when the nightly' couch was spread, 
Would bow my iniwt knee, 

And place her hand upon my head, 

And, kneeling, pray for me. 

But then there came a fearful day ; 

I sought my mother’s bed. 

Till harsh hands tore me thence aw’ay, 

And told me she was dead. 

I plucked R fair white rose, and stole 
To lay it by her side, 

And thought strange sleep enchained her soul, 
For no fond voice replied. 

That eve I knelt me down in wo. 

And said a lonely prayer ; 

Yet still my temples seemed to glow 
As if that hand were there. 

Years fled, and left nivi childhood’s joy, 

Gay sports and pastimes dear ; 

I rose a wild and wayward boy. 

Who scorned the curb of fear. 

Fierce passions shook me like a reed ; 

Yet, ere at night I slept. 

That soft hand made my bosom bleed, 

And down I feU, and wept. 

Youth came — the props of virtue reeled; 

But oft, at day’s decline, 

A marble touch my brow congealed — 

Blessed mother ! was it thine ? 

In foreign lands I tx’avfelled wide, 

My pulse was bounding high, 

Vice spread her meshes at my side, 

Andf pleasure lured my eye ; 

Yet still tliat hmidy so soft and cold, 
Maii^tained its mystic sway. 

As when, amid my curls of gold, 

With gentle force it lay. 

And with it breathed a voice of cai'e, 

As from the lowly sod, 

“ My son — my only one — beware ! 

K or sin against fliy God.” 
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Ye think, perchance, that age hath stole 
My kindly warmth away, 

And dimmed the tablet of the soul ; 

Yet when, with lordly sway, 

This brow the plumed helm displayed' 

That guides the warrior throng, 

Or beauty’s thrilling fingers strayed , 

These manly locks among, 

• 

That hallowed touch was ne’er forgot! 

And now, though time hath set 
^ His frosty seal upon my lot. 

These temples feel it yet. 

And if I e’er in Heaven appear, 

A mother’s holy prayer, 

A mother’s hand," and gentle tear. 

That pointed to a Saviour dear, 

Have led the wanderer there. 

—Ibid. / 

SOLITUDE. 

Deep solitude I sought. There was a dell 
Where woven shades shut out the eye of day. 

While, tow ering near, the rugged mountains made 
Dark background ’gainst the sky. Thither I went. 
And bade my spirit drink that lonely draught 
For which it long had lan^ished ’mid the sti’ife 
And fever of the world. I thought to be 
There without witness. But the violet’s eye 
Looked up upon me, the fresh wild-rose smiled, 

And the young pendent vine-flower kissed my cheek; 
And there were voices tq^. The garrulous brook, 

• Untiring, to the patient pebbles told 
Its history ; up came the singing breeze. 

And the broadf leaves of the cool poplar spake 
Besponsive every one. Even busy life 
Woke in that dell. The tireless spider threw 
From spray to spray her silver-tissued snare. 

The wary ant, whose curving pincers pierced , 

The treasured grain, toiled toward her citadel. 

To the sweet hive went forth the loaded bee, 

And from the T^ind-rjcked nest, the mothor-bird 
Sang to her nursling^ • * 

Yet I strangely thought 
To be alone, and silent in thy realm. 

Spirit of life and love f It might not be ! 


13 
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There is no solitude in thy domains 

Save what man makes, when, in his selfish breast. 

He locks his joys, and bars out others’ ^ef. • 

. Thou hast not left thyself to nature’s round 

Without a witness. Trees, and flowers, and streams, 
Are social and benevolent ; and he 
Who oft communeth in their language pure, 
Hoamingviamong them at the cool of day, 

Shalhfind, like him who Eden’s gaiden dressed, 

His Maker there, to teach his listening heart. 

— IDID. 

BETTER MOMENTS. 

My mother’s voice! how often creeps 
Its cadence on my lonely hours ! 

Like healing sent on wings of sleep, 

Or dew to the unconscious flowers. 

I can forget her melting prayer 
While leaping pulses madly fly, 

But in the still unbroken air 

Her gentle tone cc^es stealing by, 

And years, and sin, and manhood flee, 

And leave me at my mother’s icnee. 

The book of nature, and the print 
Of beauty on the whispering sea, 

Give aye to me some lineament 
Of what I have been taught to be* 

My heart is harder, and perhaps 
My manliness hath drunk up tears, 

And there’s a mildew in the lapse 
Of a few miserable years — 

But nature’s hook is even yet 
With all my mother’s lessons writ. 

I have been out at eventide 

Beneath a moonlight sky of spring, 

>VTien earth was gamisbed like a bride. 

And night had on her silver wing — 

When bursting leaves and diamond grass. 

And waters leaping to the light. 

And all that makes the pulses pass 

With wilder fleetness, thronged the night — 
^^Tien all was beauty, then have I 

With friends on whom my love is flung 
Like myrrh on winds of Araby, 

Gaied up where evening’s lamp is hung. 

' And when the beautiful S|)lrit there 
Flung^over me its golden chain, 

My mother’s voice came on the air 
' like the fight dropping of the rain — * 
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And resting on some silver star 
The spirit of a bended knee, 
poured her low and fervent prayer 
That our eternity might be 
To rise in heaven nke stars at night, 

And tread a living path of light ! 

I have been on the dewy hills, 

When night was stealing from the (Jiawn, 
And mist was on the waking rills, • 

And tints were delicately drawn , 

In the gray east — ^when birds were .waking 
With a low murmur in the trees, 

^ And melody by fits was breaking 
Upon the whisper of the breeze, 

And this when I was forth, perchance, 

As a worn reveller from the dance — 

And Avhen the sun sprang gloriously 
And freely up, and hill and river 
Were catching upon wave and tree 
The aiTOws from his subtle quiver — 

1 say a voice has thri1]i0d me then. 

Heard on the still and mshing light, 

Or, creeping from the silent glen, 

Like words from the departing night, 

Hath stricken me ; and I have pressed 
On the wet grass my fevered brow. 

And pouring forth the earliest 
First prayer, with which I learned to bow, 
Have felt my mother’s spirit rush 
Upon me as in by-past years, 

And yielding to the blessed gush 
Of my ungovernable tears, 

Have risen up — the gay, the w^ild — 

As humble as a veiy c^d. 

— Wjllis. 

HYMN NATURE. 

God of the earth’s extended plains ! 

The dark green fields contented lie ; 

The mountains rise like holy towers, 

Where man might commune with the sky ; 
The tall cliff challenges the storm 

That lowers upon the vale below, * • 

Where shSdeu fountains send their streams 
With joyojjs music in their flow. 

God of the dark aifll heavy deep ! , 

The waves lie sleeping on the sands 
Till the fierce trumpet of the storm 
Hath summoned up theii* thufifiering Sands ^ 


IS 
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Then the white sails are dashed like foam, 

Or hurry, trembling, o'er the seas, 

Till, calmed by thee, the sinking gale 
Serenely breathes, Depart in peace. 

God of the forest's solemn shade ! 

The grandeur of the lonely tree. 

That wrestles singly with the gale, 

/jifts"up admiring eyes to thee ; 

But more majestic far they stand, 

When, sjde by side, their ranks they form, 
1^0 w’^eave on high their plumes of green, 

And light their battles with the storm, 

God of the light and view less air ! 

Where summer breezes sweetly flow, 

Or, gathering in their angry might, 

The fierce and wintiy tempests blow ; 

All — from the evening's plaintive sigh, 

That hardly lifts the drooping flower, 

To the wild whirlwind’s midnight cry — 
Breathe forth the jStnguage of ^y power. 

God of the fair and open sky ! 

How gloriously above us springs 
The tented dome of heavenly blue, 

Suspended on the rainbow's rings ! 

Each brilliant star that sparkles through. 
Each gilded cloud that wanders free 
In evening's purple radiance, gives 
The beauty of its praise to thee. 

God of the rolling orbs above ! 

Thy name is written clearly briglit 
In the warm day's unvarying blaze, 

Or evening's golden shower of light. 

For every fire that froriis the sun, 

And eveiy spark that walks alone 
Around the utmost verge of heaven. 

Were kindled at thy biiming throne. 

God of the wmrld ! the hour must come. 

And fliature's self to dust return ; 

Her crumbling altars must decay, 

Her incense fires shall cease to burn ; 

But still her grand and lovely scenes 
Vi Have made man's warnif.st praises flowr ; 
For heap^‘ grow holier as they trace 
The beauty of the world below. 

. — V, O. P. PeaAody. 
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ON SEEING A DECEASED INFANT. 

this is death ! how cold and still. 

And yet how lovely it appears ; 

Too cold to let the g-azer smile, 

But far too beautiful for tears. 

The sparkling eye no more is bright, 

The cheek nath lost its rose-like red; 

And yet it is with strange delight * 

I stand and gaze upon the dead*. 

But when I see the fair wide brow. 

Half shaded by the silken hair, 

That never looked so fair as now, 

When life and health were laughing there, 
I wonder not that grief should swell 
So wildly upward in the breast, 

And that strong passion once rebel 
That need not, cannot be suppressed. 

I wonder not that par^ts’ eyes. 

In gazing thus, grow cold and dim. 

That burning tears and aching sighs 
Are blended with the funeral hymn : 

The spirit hath an earthly part. 

That weeps when earthly pleasure flies ; 
And Heaven would scorn the frozen heart 
That melts not when the infant dies. 

And yet why mourn ? That deep repose 
Shall never moi’e be broke by pain ; 

Those lips no more in sighs unclose ; 

Those eyes shall never weep again. 

For think not that the blushing flower 
Shall wither in the churchyard sod ; 

’Twas made to gild ^ angeFs bower 
Within the paradise of God. 

Once more I gaze — and swift and far 
The clouds "of death in sorrow fly, 

I see thee, like a new-born- star, 

Move up thy pathway in the sky : 

The star hath rays serene and bright, 

But cold and j^ale compared with thine ; * 
For thy orb shines with heavenly light, 
With beams unfailing and divine. ^ 

Then let the burtHened heart be f^ee, * 

The tears of sorrow all be shed, ^ 

And parents calmly benc^o see ^ 

The mournful beauty m the aead ; 
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Thrice happy, that their infant hears 
To Heaven no darkening* stains of sin ; 

And only breathed life’s morning airs * 
Before its evening storms begin. 

Farewell ! I shall not soon forget ! 

Although thy heart hath ceased to beat. 

My memory warmly ti*easure8 yet 
Thy features calm and mildly sweet. 

But no ; that look is not the last ; 

We yet may meet where seraphs dwell, 

Where love no more deplores the past, 

Nor breathes that withering word — ^farewell. 

— Ibid. 

MORAL BEAUTY. 

’Tis not alone in the flush of mom, 

In the cowslip-bell, or the Uossom thorn, 

In noon’s high hour, or twilight’s hush, 

In the shadowy stresjti, or the rose’s blush, 

Or ill aught tliat bountiful nature gives, 

That the delicate Spirit of Beauty lives. 

Oh no ; it lives, and breathes, and lies 

In a home more pure than the morning skies ; 

In the innocent heart it loves to dwell, 

When it comes with a sigh or a tear to tell 
Sweet visions that flow from a fount of love, 

To mingle with aU that is pure above. 

It dwells with the one whose pitying eye 
Looks out on the world in charity ; 

Whose generous hand delights to heal 
The wounds that suffeiing mourners feel, 
W’^ithout a wish, or a hope, or thought, , 

That light should shine on the deeds it wrought. 

It dwells in the heart that naught inspires 
But manly feelings and high desires ; 

Where nothing can come like a selflsh dream, 
JVhen visions of glory around it gleam ; 

Proud Visions that show to the gifted mind 
The boundless sphere of the human kind. 

*Sweet SpWt of Beauty! i£y dreams are thine; 
But I lo£e thee not when the day-beams shine ; 
Thy^image is still to my constant gaze, 

' ** At midnight hour or noontide blaze ; 
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And none but one with a heart unsold, 
Can know the bliss which thy lovers hold. 
-Rufus DAvf ks. 


THE BUCKET. 

How dear to this heart are the scenes of my childhood ! 

When fond recollection presents them to view ; 

The orchard, the meadow, the deep-tang:le<f wil^ wood, 
And every loved spot which my infancy knew ; 

The wide-spreading pond, and the mill which stood by it, 
The bridge, and the rock where the cataract fell ; 

The cot of my father, the dairy-house nig^h it, 

And e’en the rude bucket which hung in the well. 

The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket, 

The moss-covered bucket which hung in the w'ell. 

That moss-covered vessel I hail as a treasure, 

For often at noon, w’^hen returned from the field, 

I found it the source cipm exquisite pleasure, 

The purest and sweetest th^ nature can yield. 

How ardent I seized it with brands that were glowing, 
And quick to the white pebbled bottom it fell, 

Then soon with the emblem of truth overflowing, 

And diippin^ with coolness, it rose from the well ! 

The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket, 

The moss-covered bucket arose from the well. 

How sweet from the green mossy brim to receive it, 

As poised on the curb it inclined to my lips ! 

Not a full-blushing goblet could tempt me to leave it, 
Though filled with the nectar that Jupiter sips. 

And now, far removed from the loved situation. 

The tear of regret will intrusively swell, 

As fancy reverts to my father’s plantation, 

And sighs for the bucket which hangs in the well. 

The old oaken bucket, the ifon-bound bucket, 
llie moss-covered bucket which hangs in his well. 

— S. WooowoiiTii. 


TO MY MOTHER. 

On thou whose care sustained my infant years, 

And taught my prattling* lip each note of Ibve ; « 

Whose soothing voice breathed comfort to bay fears, 
And round ray brow hope's brightest garland wove ; 

To thee my lay is due,*ftie simple song ^ • 

Which nature gave me at life’s opening day ; 

To thee these rude, these untaught strains belong, 
Whose heart indulgent w'ill not spumlmy lay? . • 
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Oh say, amid this wilderness of life, 

What bosom would have throbbed like thine for me ? 
Who would have smiled responsive ? — who in* grief 
Would ere have felt, and, feeling, grieve like thee ? 

Who would have guarded, with a falcon eye, 

Each trembling footstep, or each sport of fear? 

Who would have marked my bosom bounding high, 
And'blasped me to her heart with love's bright tear ? 

Who would have hun^ around my sleepless couch. 
And fanned, with anxious hand, my burning brow ? 
Who would have fondly pressed my fevered lip * 

In all the agony of love and wo ? 

None but a mother — ^none but one like thee, 

Whose bloom has faded in the midnight w^atch, 
Whose eye, for me, has lost ite witchery. 

Whose form has felt disease’^^ildew touch. 

Yes, thou hast lighted^e to health and life 
By the bright lustre of thy youthful bloom ; 

Yes, thou hast %vept so oft o'er every grief^ 

That wo hath traced thy brow with marks of gloom. 

Oh then, to thee, this rude and simple song, 

Which breathes of thankfulness and love for thee — 
To thee, my mother, shall this lay belong, 

Whose life is spent in toil and care for me. 

— Lucretia Maria Davidson. 


THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH. 

Under a spreading chestnut tree 
The village smithy stands ; 

The smith, a mighty man is he. 

With lai*ge and sinewy hands ; 

And the muscles of his brawny arms 
Are strong as iron bands. 

0 O 

His hair is crisp, and black, and long ; 

His face is like the t^ ; 

His brow is wet with hbnest sweat ; 

He ^arns whate’er he can ; 

And looks the whole world in the face, 

* . *rop he iwes not any man. 
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Week in, week out, from moi*h till night, 
You can hear his bellows blow ; 

You can hear him swing his heavy sledge/ 
With measured beat and slow, 

Like a sexton ringing the village bell, 
When the evening sun is low. 

And children coming home from schoq} 
Look in at the open ^oor; 

They love to see the flaming forge, 

And hear the bellows roar. 

And catch the burning sparks that fly 
^ Like chaff from a thrashing floor. . 

He goes on Sunday to the church, 

And sits among -his boys ; 

He hears the parson pray and preach ; 

He hears his daughter's voice 

Singing in the village choir. 

And it makes hisneart rejoice. 

It sounds to him like her mother's voice 
Singing in Paradise ! 

He needs must think of her once more, 
How in the grave she lies ; 

And with his hard rough hand he wipes 
A tear out of his eyes. 

Toiling, rejoicing, sorrowing. 

Onward through life he goes ; 

Each morning sees some task begin, 

Each evening’ sees its close : 

Something attempted, something done, 
Has earned a night's repose. 

Thanks, thanks to thee^my worthy friend, 
» For the lesson thou hast taught ! 

Thus at the flaming forge of life 
Our fortunes must be w^rought ; 

Thus on its sounding anvil shaped 
Each burning deed and thought ! 

-Longfellow. 


THE LIGHT OF HOME. 

My boy, thou wilt^eam the world^is fair, 

And thy spirit will sigh to iHiam ; % 

And thou must go — but never, when there, 
Forget the li^t of home. • • , • 
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Tliouffli pleasure may smile with a ray more bright. 
It dazzles to lead astray j 

Like the meteor’s flash, ’twill deepen the night, 
AVhen thou treadest the lonely way. 

But the hearth of home has a constant flame, 

And pure as vestal Are ; 

’Twill burn, ’twill burn for ever the same, 

Fq" nature feeds the py^re. * 

The sea of ambition is tempest tost, 

And thy hopes may vanish like foam ; 

But when sails are shivered, and rudder lost, 

Then look to the light of home. ’ 

And there, like a star thilfugh^ the midnight cloud. 
Thou shalt see the beacon bright ; 

For never, till shining on thy shroud, 

Can be quenched its holy light. 

Tlie sun of fame ’twill\^ild the name, 

But the heart ne’er telt its ray ; 

And fashion’s smiles, that rich ones claim, 

Are but beams of a wintry day. 

And how cold and dim those beams must be. 

Should life’s wretched wanderer come ! 

But my boy, when the world is dark to thee, 

Then turn to the light of home. 

— Mas IIalk. 


CONSOLATIONS OP RELIGION TO THE POOR. 

Tiikhe is a mourner, and her heart is broken ; 

She is a widow ; she is o'ld and poor ; 

Her only hope is in that sacred token ’ 

Of peaceful happiness when life is o’er.* 

She asks nor wealth nor pleasure ; begs no more 
Than Heaven’s delightful volume, and the sight 
Of her Bedeemer. Sceptics, would you pour 
Your blaskbing vials on her head, and blight 
Sharon’s xsweet rose, that blooms and charms her 
being’s night ? 

CJ ' 

She lives injher affections • <5i>r the grave 
Has close^^upon her husband, children ; all 
Her hopes are with the Arm she trusts will save 
fler tfQjasurcd'jewels. Though her views are small, 
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Though she has never monnted^gh to fall 
And writhe in her debasement, yet the spring 
Of h^r meek t^der feelings cannot pall 
Her unperverted palate, but will bring 
A joy without regret, a bliss that has no sting. 

Even as a fountain whose unsullied wave 
Wells in the pathless valley, flowing o’er* 

With silent waters, kissi||^ as they lave • * 

The pebbles with light rippling, and the shore 
Of matted grass and flowers — so softly pour 
The breathings of her bosom when she prays, 
Low-bowed before her Maker ; then no more 
She muses on the griefs of former days ; 

Her full heart melts, ani^ows in Heaven’s dissolving 
rays. 

And faith can see a new world ; and the eyes 
Of saints look pity on her. Death will come : 

A few^short moments over, and the prize 
Of peace eternal waits her,4cihd the tomb 
Becomes her fondest pillow : all its gloom 
Is scattered. What a meeting there will be 
To her and all she loved here ! and the bloom 
Of new life from those checks shall never flee : 

Theirs is the health which lasts through all eternity. 
Percival. 


AN INDIAN’S GRATITUDE. 

AN OLD LEGEND. 

Now had the autumn day gone by, 

And evening’s yellow sh^e 
Had wrapt the mountains and the hills. 
And lengthened o’^ the glade. 

The honey-bee had sought her hive, 

The bird her sheltered nest, 

And in the hollow valley’s gloom 
Both wind and wave had rest. 

And to a cottar’s hut that eve 
There came an Indian chief ; 

And in his frame was weariness. 

And in h«s face was grief. ^ 

The feather o’er head that danced 
Was w’eather-soiled and rent, * ^ 

And broken weref his bow and spear^ 
And all his arrows spent, ^ % 
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And meek and" humble was his s]3eech ; 

He knew the white man's hand 
Was turned ag’ainst those wasted tribes, « 
Longf scoui^ed fi'om the land. 

He prayed but for a simple draught 
Of water from the well. 

And a poor morsel of the food 
That from his tabl^ fell. 

He said that his old frame had toiled 
A wide and weary way. 

O'er the sunny lakes and savag’e hills, 
And through the lakes that day. 

Yet when he saw they scoffed his words, 
He turned away i|| wo, 

And cursed them not, but only mourned 
That they should shame him so. 

When many years had flown aw'ay, ^ 
That herdsman of the hill 
Went out into the^ wilderness 
The wolf and bear to kill — 

To scatter the red deer, and slay 
The panther in his lair, 

And chase the rapid moose that ranged 
The sunless forests there. 

And soon his hounds lay dead with toil. 
The deer wex’e fierce and fleet, 

And the prairie tigers kept aloof 
'W'hei’e they heard his hostile feet. 

No bread was in that desert place. 

Nor crystal rivulet 
To slake the torment of his thirst. 

Or his hot brow to wet. 

He feared — ^be feared to die — yet knew 
That nought on earth could save ; 

For none might catch his parting breath 
And lay him in his grave. 

But lo ! while life's dim taper still 
Burned feebly in his breast, 

A nfinistering angel came — 

His hated Indian guest ! 

He shared his wheateif Toaf with him, 
H^ cup of water shared, 

And bore the sick man Anto those 
** For wliibm his heart moist cared. 
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“ I cnrsed you not,” the Indian said, 

“ When thou wast stem to me, 

*Attd I have had mj vengeance now ; 
White man ! farewell to thee ! ” 

— M^Lellan. 


THE INFLUENCE yp THE AFPECtlONg. 

The beautiful humanities 

Of nature, in the humblest dress. 

Speak to our sweetest sympathies 
Far more than language can express* 

I saw a ragged little boy 

Run to a withered dame’s embrace, 

To welcome her with bounding joy, 

And fondly press her haggard face. 

Her shabby garment his eyes 
Is rich, her withered face is fair, 

For they are hers — and she supplies 
His perished mother s love and care. 

This world is full of pain and harm, 

And life at best is little worth ; 

Yet pure affection is a charm 
That almost makes a heaven of earth. 


SONG OF THE OWL. 

Tu-wiioo ! Tu-whoo !^In my ancient hall. 
In my old gray turret high, 

Where the ivy waves o’er the crumbling wall 
A king — a king reign I ! 

Tu-whoo ! 

1 wake the woods with my startling call 
To the frighted passer-by. ^ 

The gadding vines in the chinks thati^row, 
Come clan^ering up to me ; , 

And the newt, the^at, and the toad, I t^w 
A right merry band ar§ we. * 

Tu-whoo ! ^ 

Oh, the coffined monks in their c^Us belo^ 
Have no goodlier company ! 
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Let them joy in their brilliant sun-lit skies, 

And their sunset hues, who may ; 

But how softer far than the tints they prize 
Is the dim of the twilight gray ! 

Tu-whoo ! 

Oh, a weaiy thing to an owlet’s eyes 
Is the garish blaze of day ! 

Wherf the sweet dew sleeji in the midnight cool, 
Some tall tree-top I win ; 

And the toad leaps up on her throne-shaped stool, 
And our revels loud begin — 

Tu-whoo ! 

. While the bull-frog croaks o’er his stagnant pool, 

• Or plunges sportive in. 

As the last lone ray from the hamlet fades 
In the dark and still profound. 

The night-bird sings in the cloister shades. 

And the glow-worms^igbts the ground — 
Tu-whoo ! 

And fairies trin o’er the broad green glades, 

To the tirp-nies circling round. 

Tu-whoo 1 Tu-W'hoo ! — All the livelong night 
A right gladsome life lead we ; 

While the starry ones from their jewelled height 
Bend down approvingly- 
I'u-whoo ! 

They may bask who will in the noonday light, 
But the midnight dark for me ! 

-MasBEwiTT. 


L I Q H T. 

From the quickened womb of the primal gloom 
The sun rolled black and bare, 

Till I wove him a vest for his Kthiop breast 
Of the threads of my golden hair ; 

And when the broad tent of the firmament 
i^.rose oA' its aiiy spars, 

I pencilleJ^he hue of its matchless blue, 

And spangled it round with stars. 

I painted the flowers of the £den bowers, 

And theL leaves of living gi'een ; 

And iiqiue wer^the dyes in the sinless eyes 
Of Lden’s virgin queen. 
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And when the fiend’s art on her ^stfiil heart 
Had fastened its mortal spell^ 

In th<? silvery sphere of the first-bom tear 
To the trembling* earth I fell. 

When the waves that hurst o’er a world accursed 
Their work of wrath had sped, 

And the ark’s lone few, tht tried and true/ 

Came forth among the Jead, * 

With the wondrous gleams of my braided beams 
I bade their terrors cease, 

As I wrote on the roll of the storm’s dark scroll 
JLlod’s covenant of peace. 

Like a pall at rest on a pulseless breast, 

Night’s funeral shadow slept, 

Where shepherd swains on the Bethlehem plains 
Their lonely vigils kept ; 

When I flashed on their sight the heralds bright 
Of Heaven’s redeeming pl^, 

As they chanted the morn of a Saviour born, 

Joy, joy to the outcast Man! 

Equal favour I show to the lofty and low, 

On the just and unjust I descend ; 

E’en the blind, whose vain spheres roll in darkness and tears, 
Eeel my smile the blest smile of a friend. 

Nay, the flower of the waste by my love is embraced. 

As the rose in the garden of kin^s ; 

At the chrysalis bier of the worm 1 appear, 

And lo ! the gay butterfly’s wings ! 


The desolate Mom, like a mourner forlorn, 

Conceals all the pride of her charms, 

Till i bid the bright Hours <]Jiase the Night from her bowers, 
^ And lead the young Hay to her arms ; 

And when the gay rover seeks Eve for his lover, 

And sinks to her balmy repose, 

I wrap their soft rest, by the zephyr-famed west, 

In curtains of amber and rose. 


From my sentinel steep, by the night-brodfied deep, 
I gaze with uii slumbering eye, ^ 

When the cynosure star of the mariner 

Is blotted from\he ; I • ^ 

And guided by me through tlie merciless sea, 
Though sped by the hurricane’s wing^^ 

His compassless bark, lone, weltering^ dark, v 
To the haven-home safely he brings. ^ ^ 
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I waken the flowers in their dew-spangled bowers, 

The birds in their chambers of green, 

And mountain and plain glow with beauty again, 

As they bask in my matinal sheen. 

Oh, if such the glad worth of my presence to earth, 
Though fitful and fleeting the while. 

What glories must rest on the home of the blest, 

Ever bright with the D/^ity^s smile I 
— W. P. PALufEB. \ 

INDIAN NAMES. 

“ TIow can the red men be forgotten, while bo many of our stites and 
territories, rivers and lakes, are designated by their names 

Ye say they all have passed away, 

That noble race and brave, 

That their light canoes have vanished 
From olf the crested wave ; 

That ’mid: the for^t where they roamed 
There rings no minter’s shout ; 

But their name is on your waters — 

Ye may not wash it out. 

Yes, where Ontario’s billow 
Like ocean’s surge is curled, 

Where strong Niagara’s thunders wake 
The echo of the world ; 

Where red Missouri brsngeth 
Rich tribute from the west, 

And Rappahannock sweetly sleeps 
On green Virginia’s breast. 

Ye say tbeir conc-like cabins, 

That clustered o’er the vale, 

Have disappeared asFwithercd leaves 
Before the autumn gale ; 

But their memory liveth on your hills, 

Their baptism on your shore, 

Your everlasting rivers speak 
Their dialect of j^ore. 

Old DCfassachusets wears it 
Wi^un her lordly crown, 

And broad Ohio bears it 
, Amid 1 is young I’enozm, 

Connects jut hath wreathed it 
AVkCi'c her quiet foliage waves, 
bold Kentucky breathed it hoarse 
**•'- ' ^Through all her ancient caves. 
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Wachusett hides their lin/eriiig* voice 
Within his rocky heart, 

• And Alleprhany ^aves its tone 
Throughout his lofty chart. 

Monadnock on his forehead hoar 
Doth seal the sacred trust, 

Your mountains build their monument, 
Though ye give 

—Anon. 

TO MY BROTHER. 

We are but two — the others sleep 
► Through death’s untroubled night ; 

We are but two — oh let us keep 
The link that binds* us bright. 

Heart leaps to heart — the sacred flood 
That warms us is the same ; 

That good old man — ^liis honest blood 
Alike we fondly claim. 

We in OIK; mother s arms were locked — 
Long be her love repaid ! 

In the same (;rad)e we were rocked, 
Round the same hearth we played. 

Our boyish .sj)orts were the same, 
Each little joy and wo ; 

Let manhood keep alivt the flame 
Lit up «o long ago. 

AVe are but one — be that the bond 
To hold us till we die ; 

Shoulder to shoulder let us stand, 
rill side by side we lie. 

-Cll MILES SrRAOUE. 


t 


e winds their dust. 


* “WHAT IS THAT, MOTHER?’' 

“ WiiAT is that, mot'^er?” 

The lark, my child ! 

The moon has but just looked out and smiled, 

Wbeii he starts from his humble grassy nest, 

And is up and away, with the dew on hi| breast 
And a hymn in his heai*t, to yon pure l^ght sphere, 
I'o warble it out in his Maker’s 

Ever, my chiki, be thy morniffgTa|’s ^ 

Tuned, like the larlAi,' to thy ]\Iak<^'s jiraisc. • 

‘‘ What is that, mother ? 

And that low sweet ^^ce, 


^ The dove, my 

ce, like a widow’s molraj^ 
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Is flowing out frofti her gentle breast, 

Constant and pure, by that lonely nest, 

As the wave is poured from some crystal um^ 

Por her distant dear one’s quick return : 

Ever, my son, be thou like the dove, 

In friendship as faithful, as constant in love ! 

What is that, mother ? ” 

^ /The eagle, boy ! 

Proudly careering his ci irse of joy ; 

Firm, on his own mountain vigour relying, 
Breasting the dark storm, the red bolt defying ; 
His wing on the wind, and his eye in the sun. 

He swerves not a hair, but bears onward, right on 
Boy ! may the eagle’s flight ever be thine, 
Onward, and upward, and true to the line ! 

What is that, mother ? ” 

The swan, my love ! 

He is floating down from his native grove ; 

No loved one now, no nestling nigh. 

He is floating down By himself to die ; 

Death darkens his eye^ and unplumes his wings, 
Yet his sweetest song is the last he sings : 

Live so, my love, that when death shall come, 
Swan-like and sweet, it may waft thee home ! 
— G. W. Doane. 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON. 

I LOVE to look on a scene like this. 

Of wild and careless play. 

And persuade myself that I am not old, 

And my locks are not yet gray; 

For it stirs the blood in an old man’s heart, 
And makes his pulses fly, 

To catch the thrill of a happy voice, 

And the light of a pleasant eye. 

I have walked the world for fourscore years, 
And they say tliat I am old ; 

That ray heart is ripe for the reaper Death, 
And my years are well-nigh told. 
it'i very true — it is very true — 

• I’m*o]4, and I “ bide my time;” 

But my Hart will leap at a scene like this, 
An<J I huf renew my prime. 

Play on ! on ! I am with you there, 

In th^Cidst of yobr merry ring ; 

I caramel the thrill of the daring jump, 

-ail the rush of the breathless swing. 
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I hide with you in the frag^nt hay, 
And 1 whoop the smothered call, 
And my feet slip tm on the seedy floor, 
And I care not for the fall. 


I am willing to die when my time shall come, 
And I shall be flad to go, 

For the world, at hesL is a weary place, 

And my pulse is ^imin^ low ; ^ 

But the grave is dar^ and the heart will tail 
In treading its gloomy way ; 

And it wiles my heart from its dreariness, 

To see the young so gay. 

“N. P^WlLLIS. 


MY NATIVE LAND. 

There lies my loved, my native land — 
A land with every gift replete — 

All perfect from its Maker’s hand. 

An empire’s glorious seat ! 

And far removed from thrones and slaves, 
There Freedom’s banner proudly waves. 

The frigid and the torrid clime, 

The temperate and the genial beam ; 
The vale, the mountain-top sublime, 

The arid plain, the swelling stream : 
There linked in union’s golden chain. 
Bear witness to her vast domain. 


Her mountains look o’er realms serene. 
O’er waving fields and cities free ; 
And mightiest rivers roll between, 

And bear her wealth from sea to sea : 
While o’er old Ocean’s farthest deep 
Her banner’d navies prspudly sweep. 


On Plymouth’s rock the pilgrim lands, 

His comrades few, and faint with toil ; 
While warring tribes in countless bands 
Roam lawless o’er the uncultured soil. 

A few brief years have rolled away, 

And those dark warriors — ^where ai^^y ? 

And where are thos^ the 

That land^oii tmt rocky 
Their voice st&Mtfgs — their 
Still breathes, and will tor 
For in their sons still Ipim thos( 

That freedom kindl€» tn their sire^ 
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’’Hb something, thdjgh it be not fame, 

To know we spring from noble race ; 

To feel no secret bluui of shame 
For those we loTe suffuse our face : 

Then let us to our sons transmit 
A land and name unsullied yet. 

To us was left, in death^s trust, 

A 'realm redeemed, a ^^orious name. 

The ashes of the brave and just, 

Fair freedom and immortal fame ! 

And in our hearts the courage dwells 
Which human power with scorn rc2)cls. 

We’ve not to weep o’er glory fled ; 

We’ve not to brood o’er servile wo ; 

We call not on the illustrious dead. 

To shield us from a living foe. » 

And should our pride be e’er o’erthrown, 
’Twill be by native swords alone. 

The standard which our sires unfurled, 

And which through peril’s path they boro, 
Now floats o’er half the western world, 

And waves on many a distant shore ! 

And long shall wave, triumphant, free, 

O’er dome and tower, o’er land and sea ! 

For me — whatever be my fate, 

Wherever cast —my country still 
Shall o’er each thought predominate, 

And through each pulse unceasing thrill. 
My prayer, with life’s last ebbing sand, 

Shall be for thee, my nati\ e land ’ 

-Anon. 
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^TJSTATTTS ABOLFatrS AITX) rHM TBIRTY 

and warfare. It is to he remarm also, that yemfk 

Gustavus was distinguished hj %m strict moridi^ (a co£iact> 
the streiK^h of his devotional temnga^ and his resdnte attaohment 
to the Protestant faith, of whi^ he was to be the ^amjigia^ 

Charles IX. died in 1611, m the age of sixtj-one; juid hie 
son, Qustavus Adolphus, thevf in his whteenth yea^ succeeded 
him. By a law made a shoA time before, he should have coxt* 
tinned a minor till the attainment of his t'^enty-fourtiL yea^ 
but so fully-formed was his character, so great wm his abiutie^ 
and so much couddence didnhe Swedes repose in him, that, two 
mouths after his accession, his guardians— among whom was 
illustrious Oxenstiern, then a senator of the kingdom — ^volun- 
tai’ilg resigned their authority, and procured an act of the staitei 
recognising Gustavus as of full age. On this occasion GUstavui 
behaved with much modesty and dignity. Addressing me 
senate, he adveited in becoming teims to his youth, and inex- 
perience as disqualidcations for undeitaking so high a trust ac 
that of governing a nation during times of such emergency, 
\K hile at the same time he declared that, if the states shoula 
persist in making him king, he would endeavour to acquit hitiar 
self with honour, magnanimity, and fidelity.’’ He was aooocj^ 
nigly, young as he was, publicly inaugurated king of Sweden 
swearing to preserve the leformed religion as long as ha lived, 
unci to govern according to the Uus. 

The position of the young king of Sweden was indeed one of 
preat aiificulty, and demanding much ability and discretion. 
Although Sweden was but one of the minor kingdoms of Europe, 
and little heard of as yet in connd^sion with any of the great 
events which had been agitating the larger and southern states, 
its political situation with respect to one or two of the other 
countries of Europe was such as to involve it in considerable 
diiHculties. During the u hole reign of Charles IX., the nation 
had been engaged in hot diiuiutes with Denmark, Bussia, and 
Poland ; and these disputes descended by inheritance to his son 
(iustavus. To conduct a threefold* w'ar to a successful termina- 


tion^ to reduce or conciliate tlmee fomidable enemies, and to 
prevent, in the meantime, the internal affairs of his kingdom 
trom being deranged by these foreign quarrels — ^such were the 
tse>ks which fell to the young Swedish sovereign. His first step 
was one which augured well for the prudence of his character, 
and the probable success of his government. This was the ap- 
pomtment of the celebrated Axel Oxenstl'gh to he his prime 
minister and chancellor. Although Oxenst' was Vet only in 
I'ls twenty-eighth or twe*^-ninth ye^if^had >^^ady ezh^ited 
^osewondeml p(4fucal twentswkiph eiabled^him jiltimwly 


^osewondeml potfucal illentswkiph el 
.to perform so distinguAiIed a' part in toe ^ 
which have elevated him in the opiuioK of 
if not more than a rival, of great coii\ii 
With the assistance of tiis ewe oounsell 


^had >^^ady ezh^ited 
elabled^him jiltimetely 
le Affairs of Europe, wd 


irt in toe Affairs of Europe, 
opiuioK of iAle’’-e.rity into a r 
veat co 2 i\m>b^I^Y Bicheliet 


il, of great Bichelieigr 

of we ewe ^unsellhr, (jvSiS>M wm forS 



GXlSTAVn^ ABOLPHUS^AND THE THIRTY Y’^EARS' WAR. 

tuuate in bringing all his em.^arrassing wars to a conclusion, and 
on terms advantageous to hi^ countiy. Much of this sacce^s 
was owing to the great discipyne he maintained in his army, 
and to his skill in every species c 'military manoeuvre. Govern- 
ing his army as well as his kingl with rigorous justice and 
paternal care, he was iiniversally^^eloved by his subjects ; and 
already, while still a young mari ' he was known all over the 
north of Europe as a genius of no trdinaiy kind, whom it .would 
he dangerous tO provoke. 

ORIGIN OF THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR. 

At the beginning of the seventeenth centurv, Germany con- 
sisted of numerous states, each of which, governed by a king, duke; 
or elector, as the case might be, possessed sovereign and indepen- 
dent jurisdiction within its own territories. The whole were united 
in a confederacy for general protection, and the united body, which 
had occasional diets or sittings, W'as headed by a personage styled 
Emperor of Gennany. This emperor was elective, and the honour 
fell on any king who commanded most interest in the diet. 

The Germanic confederacy rever wrought well. It was (and 
still is) an ill-assorted association; the lesser states tyrannised 
over very much by the larger ones, and thei'e being at all times 
causes of mutual jealous}'' and liatred. The Heibrmation of 
Luther, in the early part of the sixteenth century, had added a 
fertile source of discord. Some states embraced the doctrines of 
the reformers, others held pertinaciously to the principles and 

S ractice of the Roman Catholic church. Germany became now 
istracted with leagues and counter-leagues, and contentions 
had risen almost to open war, when the Emperor Charles .Y., in 
louO, patched up a peace between the two great parties. By 
this treaty of pacilicatioii Roman Catholics and Protestants were 
to enjoy equal civil rights. Charles’s immediate successors had 
the good sense to respect this peace ; and for fifty years the 
empire enjoyed a tolerable degree of tranquillit 3 ^ The peace 
proved ultimately to be only' a hollow truce. At the close m the, 
sixteentli century, bitter animosities and brawls began to l»^*eak 
out. The growing strength of Protestantism was a provocation 
to measures for its suppression. These measures, adopted in the 
bishoprics of Wiiraberg and Bamberg, led to retaliations upc/n 
the Roman Catholics in the Protestant states. The idea of re- 
turning good for evil — a fundamental principle in the religion 
about whicJi all were contending — seems never for a moment to 
have been entertai.'^d. From ICOO to 1618 there were many 
disturbances, li’^'ch j of confede'acies and leagues, much 
oppy jssion. inuL_ uucl dstiaT* vengea* ce — no progress of a sound 
au'^ temperate view o^ the natters in dis|»ute. 

things came f* . to a lead in Bohemia, where the refomned 
doc<\rines had U .isn dec , root. M tthias,.kiiig of Bohemia and* 
-rmany, having throwi himself into, the Catholic 
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lea^e, gave great offence to his^otestant subjects by arbitra*; 
rily shutting up two of theii* churches. “ A universal commb^ 
tion amoffg the Protestants/’ som Schiller^ ‘^was the consequence 
of this step. At the instigatio^of Henry Mathias, Count Thui'n, 
proprietor of large estates in Mhemia, and a zealous Pi*otestan% a 
meeting of deputies was caller? from every circle in the kingdom^ 
to concert measures against yhe common danger. It was here 
resolved to petition the emperor. The emperor^t reply reproach^ 
them with refractory and rebellious conduct, justmed the shuf- 
ting up o^the churches by/in imperial mandate, and contained 
some tnrdat^ing passages. Count Thurn did not fail to increase 
the bad effect which this imperial edict had upon the states. "'He 
pointed out to them the danger to which all those who signed 
the petition were exposed. To rise in arms against the emperor 
was, as yet, too bold a step : by degrees, however, he led them to 
it. For this purpose he laid the blame first upon the emperor’s 
counsellors. The public hatred was principally directed against 
the imperial deputy, Slavata, and Baron Mai*tinitz, who, in the 
place of Count Thurn, had been elected burgrave of Carlstein. 
Among all the Catholic proprietors of estates, these two acted 
with most severity against their Protestant vassals. They were 
accused of hunting these unfortunate beings with dogs, and 
forcing them, by a renunciation of baptism, marriage, and the 
funerm service, to embrace Popery. On the 23d of May 1618, 
the deputies assembled in arms, and in great numbers, at the 
emperor’s palace, and forcibly entered the room where the coun- 
sellors Sternburg, Martinitz, liobkowifz, and Slavata w^ere sitting. 
With a tlii*eatening tone they required a declaration from each 
of them whether they had a share in the emperor’s proclamation, 
or had given their consent to it. Sternburg received them with 
moderation; Martinitz answered with disdain. This decided their 
fate. Stemburf • and Lobkowdtz, less hated, and more dreaded, 
were shown out of the room ; while Slavata and Maitinitz.were 
dragged to a window, and filing down a height of eighty feet. 
The secretary Fabricius was thrown after them. This violent 
action — somewhat astonishing to civilised nations — the Bohemians 
‘justified as a mere national custom ; and what surprised them 
most was, that the sufferers escaped with so little mischief. A 
diftighill, on which they had fallen, had saved their lives.” 

llie incident here recorded ivas the commencement of the 
thirty years’ war.” The rupture between JVfatthias and his 
Bohemian subjects was too wide to be healed^ and, accordingly, 
the latter openly cast off their allegiance, ^^^ganised a new go- 
vernment for Bohemia, a^d, in coift&*t'fwithHhe Protestant 
I'^nion, levied forces to resist the empeivj^. IVAtthia*, on ''the 
other hand, prepared to vindicate his^auth';>rity, and to puij^^h 
the insurgents ; but before he could *"ffecf ^'a;»^thing decisfre, 
he was cut off by death on fhe 20th oi 'March He-tvas^ 
succeeded in the empire by?» Ferdinand II., who h^-^jiteviousiy* 
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been nominated his heir toi^the Bohemian throne. At this 
time Ferdinand was in his farty-first year. As his character 
gave a tone to subsequent e^hnts, and, in fact, deltmnined, 
more than any other cause, th'dinrogress and duration of the 
Wist, we shall here present a suiumary of it from the pen of 
Archdeacon Coxe in his History o?Uhe House of Austria. “ We 
cannot but admire,” he says, in\ Ferdinand II. the great qua- 
lities which have distinguished the greatest men of every age 
and nation— penetration and sagacity, unbroken perseverance, 
iiTesistible energy of character, rtsignation and fortitude in 
adversity, and a mind never enervated with success. But^^th^ 
great qualities were sullied and disgraced by the most puerile 
superstition, inveterate bigotry, and unbounded ambitiono In 
many features of his public character Ferdinand resembled his 
relative Philip II. : in his talents for the cabinet, no less than 
his incapacity for the field ; in elevation of mind, as well as in 
bigotT}", persecution, and cruelty; in fortitude in adverse, and 
arrogance in prospeiv)us, circumstances. In his private character, 
however, he differed essentially from the gloomy tj’rant of Spain. 
He w^as a good and affectionate father, a faithful and tender 
husband, an affable and indulgent master ; he w’as easy of access 
to the meanest of his subjects ; and compassionate and forgiving 
where his religious prejudices w'ere not concerned. His failinars 
may be attributed to the prejudices instilled into him by the 
Jesuits, which strengthened with his years, and grew up witli 
his gi’owth. Had he not been influenced by the narrow and 
jaundiced views of superstition and bigotry, he might have main- 
tained the peace and happiness of his hereditaiy dominions; 
might have ruled the empire, not as the head of a sect or the 
chief of a party, but as the sovereign and the friend of all ; and 
might have saved Germany and Europe from thirty years of 
anai'chy, persecution and terror, devastation and carnage. In 
fine, the defects of education and erroneous principles rendered 
him the misfortune of his family, the enemy of his country, and 
the scourge of his age.” This character of Ferdinand, we may 
mention, is niore favourable than that given by other writers. . 

Justfy fearing the consequences of admitting such a man 
Ferdinand to the government of their country, the Bohemians 
formally declared their throne vacant, and looked about for some 
Protestant prince upon whom they might confer it. Their 
wishes rested upon FYederick V., the Elector Palatine, who had 
succeeded ‘his father as the recognised head of the Protestant 
Union of Germp^ . This prince, whose misfortunes have ren- 
dered him fBunuus, possessed good natural abilities, and had re- 
ceii«ed an^ exceuent #ucation : but^ in accepting the throne ef 
Bqnemia, and thusiUemng the emperor to a contest, he was 
atfempting to ’"-.rtomi A part above his strength. Six years 
^be&re tl^is P«n*o‘d, and'’while yet it mere youth, he had gune to 
'England, and married Elizabeth, die daughter of James I, 
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Uliiversal joy/’ says Harte, s^ed the English nation upon 
this occasion ; halls, carousals^ and feastings were innumexv 
able. Hie very ^ets were call^ in from every quarter ; such 
magnificence haw rarely been ^held in the most expensive and 
axtravagant times. Ben JoiT^on and Davenant he£L the p^; 
Lawes composed the music ; ]%iigo Jones contiived the theatrical 
entertainxpents ; and the bestiipainters on this side the Alps gar- 
nished the scenes with their'pencils. These honours, to which 
the Order of the Garter was, added, lulled Fredericlf into a sort cff 
dream, and rendered him j^visionaiy in ambition. He forgot 
^ own dominions, and caught incautiously, though honesSy, 
and with some diffidence, at what he imagined to be a most 

« >le acquisition — the crown of Bohemia.” In taking thia 
e had no encouragement from his father-in-law, James L ; 
whose aversion to a drawn swoid displayed itself through life in 
his keeping aloof from continental disputes, and who on this 
occasion assured Frederick in direct terms that he need expect 
no assistance from him. James’s daughter, the wife of Frederick, 
was a woman of extraordinary parts and firmness, a devoted 
Protestant, and superior in genius and generosity of character 
to all the other childi'en of James; but she was affected by an 
insatiable ambition, which contributed to ruin her husband. 
The Palatinate was a state of considerable size in Germany, its 
lower division lying on the Rhine, and the whole generally 
fertile. The title of Palatine, nearly equivalent to that of prince, 
was, however, distasteful to the proud Elizabeth. Bom the 
^daughter of a kiii^, she resolved that she should also be the wife 
’of one — she would be a queen. 

Alas for the result of such miserable aspirations ! The struggle 
between Ferdinand and Frederick for the crown of Bohemia 
was not of long duration. Assisted by Spain and the pope, and 
having the advantage of employing such able military com- 
manders as Spinola and the celebrated Count Tilly, the Emperor 
Ferdinand speedily reduced the Bohemians, with their allies, to 
extremities ; and on the 8th of JJovember 1620, the last hopes of 
the J/rotestants were shattered by a total defeat which they sus- 
tained under the walls of Prague. Frederick fled from this cit^, 
and finally quitted his kingdom altogether, and took refuge in 
Holland, where be lived for many years on public charity ; his 
father-in-law, in the quaint words of Harte, “supplying hiTn 
only with peaceable advice and scholastic quotations instead of 
money and legions.” • , 

The Bohemians were severely, punished bv^erdinand for their 
insurrection. Many of their nobles were ^beheaded; the estates 
of others were conii^ated Lutheran >ind Ctlvinigiic clergy 
were banished; and the Jesuits were appo^ted to the sole super- 
intendence of the entire system of national'eil’^'^^ation. The inha- 
bitants of the Palatinate, thenhereditar^ ^.omimuns of the unfor- 
tunate I^edehck, shared these calamities. Frederii^ ^V eving been 

7 
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put under the ban of the e.|^pire, his possessions were divided 
aituong those who had distingi# shed themselves by their zeal for 
-fte cause of the emperor. larger ^rt of them, •^with the 
dignity of Elector, was conferreuron the Duke of Bavaria. Lat- 
tp^dy, a portion of the Palatii^te, including Heidelberg, a 
favourite residence of Elizabeth, ^las fallen to the share of the 
grand-dukedom of Baden. 

The severities of Ferdinand, together w ith the dread that the 
influence of his bigotry would soon extend itself over the rest of 
the empire, occasioned a reaction favour of Protestantism. 
Foreign nations too, both Catholic "and Protestant, looked on 
with no small interest. One of the most general and most re- 
spected political doctrines of that time, was the doctrine of the 
balance of power in Eurcme ; and for many years the utmost 
jealousy had prevailed in France, England, Denmark, &c. with 
respect to the perpetual growth and aggrandisement of the 
house of Austria, so fatal, it was imagined, to this balance of 
power. Consequently, there was a strong disposition throughout 
Europe to encourage and blow up any flame of disaffection 
within the empire, which woirfd occupy the emperor, and pre- 
vent his power from becoming so gigantic in reality as it wras in 
appearance. This is the secret of the perpetual interference of 
foreign powers in the affairs of Germany during the seventeenth 
centuiy, Germany was, as it were, a huge conflagration, into 
which other nations were peiyetualJy throwing fuel, sometimes 
apparently with no other motive than to keep up the blaze. 

Scarcely was Bohemia subjugated, -when Ferdinand found liim-^ 
self eng^ed in a w'ar with others of the states, assisted by .the' 
king ot Denmark. An army of sixty thousand men was raised 
by the Protestant party, and placed under the command of 
Christian, Duke of Brunswick, and the able Count Mansfeldt. 
The imperial forces under Tilly were unable, without reinforce- 
ments, to cope with such an enemy ; and as Ferdinand's resources 
hiuf exhausted by the expenses of former campaigns, his posi- 
the difficulty. , In this emergency the empire 

ti javed by the prompt appearance on the stage of a ^man 
Justly almost all men ot his time, Albrecht of Waldstein, 
Ferdinmd to^”^y known by the name of Wallenstein. This ex- 
ftrraallTdeclait“^“the ““of a Geman baron, and was bom 
Protestant prind?^ » Protestant, he was converted m early you* 
wisbes rested unoli*- remarkable from the hrst fwrhis 

sncLdediis ^tW and his strange eccentoicities. 
Union of German'^. :'“® ‘*r “ 

dewd him 1^, and marned a w^thy 

cei/ed am- excellent We, jiUo, dym- m 16U, left him 
Bohemia, and thusiie^i?^' howemen, at his 
atWing to Fernand of Grata, then at war with the 

befere^^this ''^1? mun^cence, the liberality with 

'lEn«‘lana ^ •* soldiers, and his military abilities, obtained 
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for him a »eat reputation ; and the^ttame of Wallenatein was in 
every one^ lips. He waa invited^ to Vienna by the Emperor 
MatthiaSi •n^ho created him a conrA, and bestowed other honours 
upon him. A second marriage, rAuch he now contracted with a 
lady of rank and fortune, placed him high among the nobles of 
the empire. When the war witV Bohemia broke out, Wallenstein 
declined an invitation from toe Bohemians to make common 
cause with them, and devoted himself, heart and soul, to the 
interests of the emperor. On the overihrow of Fr^erick, Fer-* 
dinand amply repaid Walle^ein for his services, by allowing 
him to purchase many of the confiscated estates at a low price. 
These actjuisitions, together with his former property, made 
Wallenstein’s wealth absolutely enormous. To make bis dignity 
correspond with his wealth, he was created by Ferdinand Count 
Palatine, and Duke of Friedland, with the right of issuing coin 
and granting patents of nobility. The most extravagant stories 
were current respecting his magnificent style of living. It was 
said, for instance, that his palace was built on the ruins of a 
hundi'ed houses ; that each horse in his stables had a rack and 
manger of polished steel ; that the^stalls were divided by inter- 
Oflumniations of Bohemian marble ; and that behind each horse 
was placed its picture, painted by the best Italian and German 
xuasters. His palace was more like the court of a sovereign than 
the residence of a subject ; and to secure the patronage of Wal- 
lenstein was deemed the high road to fortune. Among other 
peculiarities of his character, it may be mentioned that he 
manifested an extraordinary antipathy to noise, insomuch that 
ofScers attending his lovee used to silence the jingling of their 
spurs by tying them with silk twist before entering his pre- 
sence ; and that he was a firm believer in astrology, conceiving 
the presiding star of his own fortunes to be the planet Jupiter, 
and maintaining at his court a famous astrologer, whom he con- 
sulted on all occasions. Such was the man who came to the 
relief of the empire in the year 16^, when it was hard-pressed 
by the chiefs of the Union, and t]^eir ally the king of Denmark, 
lie o^e];ed to raise an army of fifty thousand men at his own 
expense,^ provided that, when raised, they should be allowed to 
support themselves by pillaging the hostile provinces through 
which he should lead them. Alter some delay, the proposal was 
accepted : and in two months Wallenstein found himself at the 
head of thirty thousand men — Germans, Frenchmen, Scotchmen, 
Irishmen, Cossacks, Croats, Poles, and Hungarisftis — oll^attracted 
to the imperial service by the fame of Wallensbein and the pro- 
spect of a rich booty. 

Fortune now again declared for the emperor. The Protestant 
allies were quite unable to cope with two such aimies as'1;hose of 
Wallenstein and Tilly; and after various deffy'ts, the king of 
Denmark was obliged, in Ma^ 1029, to '^nncludt a peac^ and 
^vithdraw to his own dominions, leaving the Protesta^t^^ 'of Ger- 
es 9 
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many to their fate. ITie mpire having thus been cleared of 
foreign troopS; state after s^e submitted, paying the price of 
their past conduct by vast coWributions for the support of the 
imperial troops. New titles estates were conferred on the 
]?aughty soldier to whose ener^ the empire owed its deliver- 
ance. The subjugation of the^rotestants was complete; and 
had Ferdinand chosen to act prl dently and wisely, tne wounds 
of war might have been healed, and Geimany once more might 
'have enjoyed peace. The religious bigotry of Ferdinand, how- 
ever, would allow of no compromif^ for the sake of the general 
tranquillity. On the 6th of Marcm*1629, he published an edict, 
called the Edict of Hestitution, requiring the restoration to the 
church of all the ecclesiastical property which had been alienated 
to the Protestants, and authorising at the same time the use of 
stringent measures for the extii'pation of Protestantism. The 
Catholic princes, generally, soon perceived the impolicy of such 
severities. They had another cause of complaint, likewise, in 
the licentiousness of the imperial army ; which, instead of having 
been disbanded or diminished at the peace, was still in being, 
distributed over the ernpire-r-^very regiment committing dreadful 
depredations and excesses alike on friend and foe, and proving ^ 
intolerable scourge to the locality where it chanced to be sta- 
tioned. Moreover, the Catholic princes began to be jealous of the 
enormous influence of Wallenstein, whom they named an upstart 
and an ambitious schemer, and to demand his dismissal from the 
post of commander-in-chief. A powerful cabal was formed 
against him, consisting of the Duke of Bavaria, his political, 
and Tilly, his military rival ; also the Catholic chiefs, who were 
suflering from the devastations of his ai'my ; and the priests and 
Jesuits, for whom he had always manifested a rooted dislike. 
Ferdinand was at length obliged to yield to the representations 
of this cabal, who told him that, unless this insolent dictator 
were dismissed, the empire was ruined ; and accordingly, in 1630, 
Wallenstein was deprived of his command. Proudly and silently 
the dismissed general retired tq his Bohemian estates, to lead, as 
before, a life of princely magnificence, taking no concern^jn the 
affairs of the empire. • 

Such was the position of affairs in Germany when Gustavus 
Adolphus, king of Sweden, plunged into the struggle. Twplve 
years of “ the thirty years’ war” had already elapsed ; Ferdinand 
and the Catholic party were victorious ; and the Protestants of 
Germany, lay at* their feet crushed, timid, and apparently with- 
out hope. GustoVus appeared as their hero, their champion, and 
their deliverer. 

INVASION OF gIrHANY BY GfjSTAVUS— HIS VICTORIES 
^ AND DEATH. 

Wallensteii/iiad epdy discover/Cd the secret intentions of the 
king of Sweden to take part in the struggle which was distract- 
10 
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in^ Germany. “ I beg* you, sir,” b^Arrote to one of his generals 
during the war with the king 0/ Denmark, “ to keep an eye 
upon the Swede, for* he is a dar^erous fellow. You must not 
tiTist Gustavus Adolphus, for every one says that he likes to lead 
people by the nose. I should wish to have tlie Swede for 
friend, but that he should not be too strong : for love and power 
cannot agree.” The motives yhich induced Gustavus to enter- 
tain the designs attributed to him were various. In the first 
place, he had been inevitably mixed up with Gt^an affairs* 
during the progress of his Bjfelish war. Again, he had a strong 
desire for the aggrandisenifnt of Sweden ; his favcuiite idea 
being, that the Swedish territories might be so extended as to 
make ^he Baltic but a Swedish lake. It is even hinted that he 
entertained the design of obtaining as much influence in Ge]> 
many as possible, with the view to being elected empei'or at 
some future period. Moreover, Gustavus was a little alarmed at 
the common bugbear oAhe age — ^the increasing power of Austria. 
Addressing this feeling in the mind of the Swedish monarch, 
Eichelieu, then at the head of affairs in France, endeavoured to 
stimulate him to the contest ; it being the interest no less of 
Prance than of Sweden that the po'wer of the emperor should be 
curbed. But although all those reasons may nave had their 
weight, it is not to be denied that the grand motives which ani- 
mated Gustavus in the undertaking, were his attachment to the 
Protestant faith, and his desire* to "render assistance to millions 
of his fellow-men who were groaning under persecution. “ I 
know,” said he, discussing the propriety of engaging in the 
enterprise with his counsellors — “ I know as well as any one per- 
son amongst my subjects the difficulty, the perils, the fatigues, 
and the duration of such an undertaking ; yet neither the wealth 
of the house of Austria dismays me, nor her veteran forces. 
The imperial army subsists by rapine and military exactions; 
whereas, on the other hand, though the Swedish revenues are 
not considerable, yet they are paid with punctuality; and my 
soldiers are accustomed to tempcj^jince, frugality, and' virtue. In 
the weyst of cases, myretreat is secure, and my brave troops shall 
never want their daily subsistence, though it is transported to 
them from Sweden ; and if it is the 'will of the Supreme Being 
that Gustavus should die in the defence of his country, he pays 
the tribute with thankful acquiescence. It is a king’s duty and 
his religion both to obey the great Sovereign of kings without a 
murmur.” It was in such a spirit that Gustavbs, W'itb no help 
from any other power, except, perhaps, someVsecret assurances 
frem France, and without much encouragement even from those 
Protestant princes of (jermai.|^ whose cause he wJis goiij^ to de- 
fend, re&ulved to invade Germany. The doctrine, it mayhere be 
observed, of the non-interference of one nation*'^ the affairs of 
another, had not j’-et been recognised. -.Tndeea that doctrine 
would have been totally out of place in the seventeenth centuiy, • 
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it arose on^ in the eighteeA^ ; and although it still exists Vith 
vei'y behencial effects in ceKain cases, it is evident that the 
doctrine is essentially tempor^y in its nature, and that, as we 
advance in civilisation, it will he either greatly modified, or en* 
tlrely superseded bv a nobler principle. 

The latter part oAhe year 1629, 'and the commencement of 1630, 
were employed by the Swedish ^ng in making preparations for 
his enterprise ; and when all things had been arranged for his 
'departure, £& well as foi* the government of the country in his 
absence, he assembled the states, \^d took a solemn fai'ewell of 
them. Bearing in his arms his okughter Christina, then only 
four years of age, he presented her to the assembled diet, and 
caused them to renew their oath of allegiance to her. Hi|i msm- 
ner was so affectingly serious, that the whole assembly were dis- 
solved in tears, and it was some time before he himself could 

£ renounce his farewell words. No light or trivial cause,” said 
e, “ induces me to involve myself or yt>u in this new and dan- 
gerous war. God is my witness that 1 have not sought the con- 
test. But the emperor has supported my enemies, persecuted my 
friends and brethren, trampled my religion in the dust, and 
stretched his ambitious hand to grasp my crown. The oppressed 
states of Germany call loudly to us for aid, and, by the lielp of 
God, IT SHALL be afforded them.” The brave and pious monarch 
then severally addressed the various orders of his people, and 
gave them his parting advice and blessing. I feel a presenti- 
ment,” he said, “ that I shall die in defence of my country and 
religion. I commend you, then, to the protection of Heaven. Be 
just, be conscientious, act uprightly, and we shall meet again in 
eternity.” With nobler sentiments a king never went to war. 
Having thus set his house in order, like a dying man, Gustavus 
left Sweden with a force of 15,000 men — an army not very for- 
midable in numbers, but powerful from its valour, discipline, 
and unanimity, as well as from the dauntless spirit and military 
skill of him who commanded it. Conveyed by a fleet of tran- 
sports, the Swedish troops lan^fid, on the 24th of June 1630, on 
tne isle of Rugen, in Pomerania. Gustavus himself was t\|ie first 
who spimig to land, where he knelt down, and thanked the 
Almighty for the safety of his army and fleet. Immediately 
afterwards he turned his attention to the performance of r his 
great task. What wras the degree of courage necessary to 
nerve him for entering on it, may be conceived from the fact, 
that the ^mperefr had not less than 150,000 men on the field in 
various parts of Germany, independent of those in garrison ; as 
well as from the fact, that the Protestant princes, from whom he 
might naturally have expected as^staned^, at first refused to co- 
operate*with him. But the Snow King, as he was contemp- 
tuously called pj: Vienna, under the impression that he would 
speedily melt ^way, ^nd be lost (before the fiery powers of the 
south, lu}ew neither fear nor hesitation. He overran Pomerauiw 
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without delay, and in doin^ so, exhiftted a noble contrast to the 
conduct of the imperial generals. The Swedish soldier paid for 
all he required ; no private properly was molested on his march. 
The Im^'ialist garrisons fled before him on all sides; and it was 
not till he entered Brandenburg that an opponent worthy of hie 
arms appeared on the scene. This adversary was Count Tilly, 
already mentioned, a man descended of a noble Flemish family, 
and who had lon^ commanded the Bavarian armies without ever^ 
losing a decisive battle. Tilly was everyway a remarkable .man.* 
Stern, gloomy, and bigoted, Jfet loyal and trustworthy, his ap- 
pearance was in unison witn his character. Of low stature, 
thin, with hollow cheeks, a long nose, wrinkled forehead, lai'ge 
whiskers, and a pointed chin, formed the chief features in his 
terrible and vulture-like countenance ; while his dress was of a 
fantastic Spanish order — a long red feather, which hung down his 
back, being the most notable point in it. Tilly was the first who 
pointed out to the emperor the truly dangerous character of Gus- 
tavus as an enemy. “ This is a player,” said the old marshal, 
“ from whom we gain much if we merely lose nothing.” With 
about 30,000 men, Tilly hurried ft) the scene of the Swedish 
king’s successes. It was some time before they met, and in the 
inteiwal the Imperialists attacked the strong and rich city of 
Magdeburg, which had declared for Gustavus. Before the 
latter could relieve it, the city was taken, and suffered the most 
deplorable fate, being jnven up by Tilly to the tender mercies of 
his brutal soldiery. ‘“For four days,” says Schiller, “ a scene of 
carnage was carried on which history has no language, art no 
pencil, to portray. Neither the innocence of childnood, nor the 
helplessness of old age — neither youth, sex, rank, nor beauty — 
could disarm the fury of the conquerors. The entire amount of 
the slaughter was calculated at 30,000.” Harte’s account of tiiis 
famous siege is equally terrible. “ Now,” he says, “ began a 
massacre not to be par^leled in modern ages. The soldiers fired 
promiscuously in the streets, churches, and squares, upon persons 
of all ages, sex, and conditions, \«ith the same fury as in the day 
of battle. The very best troops, the old W^alloons, behaved the 
least like men; and, as there may be a justice sometimes in 
^ cruelty, spared not their own friends within the town — namely, 
* the*informers — in the general massacre. The Cj;oatians exercised 
barbarities unknown to savages. The young men and the new- 
raised soldiers were the only people who shqwed any visible 
signs of compassion. When the streets and nublic pteces were 
filled with dead bodies (and this scene may be considered as the 
very mildest part of ^eir cruelty), the treftps disbanded them- 
selves, and began to enter th(? houses. Here begin a more deli- 
berate perpetration of murder; even the aged, the sick, and the 
young, found no mercy. Two soldiers held Vi infant by the 
legs, with the head downward^, and killed it with their swords. 
A young lady of quality was seized by an officer, but as he 
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dra^^ed her over the Elbe ftridgfe, she begf^ed leave to have the 
use of her hands to take out her handkerchief and wipe her eyes, 
and that instant plunged hersAf into the river, and thei’e expired. 
IVenty young girls, who were assembled together at a house 
Hear the banks of the Elbe, rushed out of the doors all at once, 
and, embracing each other, threw themselves into the river, 
this time the whole city was in flames. Most historians attribute 
this to accident ; but as the fi.re began in various places at once, 
'many maj’’ l>e inclined to consider it as a part of the besiegers’ 
cruelty. Thus, the few perished \V*\o had concealed themselves, 
and, by the justice of Providence, the Imperialists lost the 
greater part not only of what they had plundered, but of what 
the inhabitants had hidden. Nothing remained of the to’vn but 
the cathedral, the church and convent of Notre Dame, some few 
houses that stood round it, and about eighty or a hundred fisher- 
men’s cottages on the banks of the Elbe. Out of forty thousand 
inhabitants, it is thought hardly the number of eight hundred 
escaped. Some retired to the cathedral, some obtained quarter, 
in hopes of ransom, some escaped over the walls, some were dug 
out of the ruins, and some Ibw were preserved by the seeming 
interposition of Ih’ovidence. A handful of the garrison, which 
held out to the very last man, obtained conditions ; hut all the 
oflicers wei‘e put to the sword excepting Amsteroth, w'ho was 
taken prisoner, and died the next day; and a lieutenant-colonel 
and major, whose lives were spared.” 

In the conducting of this terrific carnage, Tilly was outdone 
in cruelty by Count Pappenheim, one of his generals, who had 
already figured in the war, particularly at the battle of Prague. 
Of the horrors enacted by order of these two commanders, lan- 
guage can bring up no sufiicient picture in the mind. We can, 
however, attain a slight idea of the scene of wholesale rapine 
and murder at the taking of Magdeburg, by perusing the fol- 
lowing accounts left us by two of the sufferers. The first is that 
of a poor man, a fisherman, who died at a very advanced age in 
1720, and who was therefore .n mere child at the time of the 
siege. His account, however, is very graphic ; — “ The 10th of 
May, early in the moniiug, at the time the regent or master of 
our school was reading prayers, a report flew through the streets . 
that the town was taken, which was confirmed by the ringfing 
of the alarm-bells. Our regent dismissed us all in a moment, 
saying, ‘ My dear children, hasten to your homes, and recom- 
mend you'selves .to the protection of God ; for it is highly pro- 
bable we shall x&et no more except in heaven.’ In an instant 
we all disappeared/ some one way, and some another. For 
my owntpart, 1' took my course with speed along the High Street, 
aiid found, where the p'ublic steelyards are (and where the grand 
guard of the cit> was kept), a considerable body of troops with 
their swords drawn ; and saw neal* them, and at a distance round 
' them, a great number of soldiers stretched dead on the pavement. 
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Terrified with so melancholy a sigh#, I shaped my course down 
the street called Pelican, with a view to conceal myself in my 
fatheris house ; but had hai*dly adl^anced a few steps, before I fell 
in with a band of soldiers, who had that moment murdered a 
man, whom I suav weltering in his blood. This sight shocked 
me to such a degree, that I had not power to move forwai’ds, but, 
sheltering myself in a house opposite to the Pelican Inn, found 
a kind-speakins: aged man, who said to me, ‘ Child, why comest 
thou hither ? Save thyself before the soldiers seize thee.’ I was* 
strongly tempted to put advice in practice; but in that 
moment a party of Croatians rushed in, and, holding a sabre to 
his throat, demanded his wealth. The old man immediately 
opened a coffer to them full of gold, and silver, and precious 
stones. They crammed their pockets with his riches; yet, as 
the coffer was not emptied, they filled a small basket M'itli the 
part that remained, and then shot the poor old man through the 
head. I stole away behind them, hoping to seek a place of safety 
amongst some empty casks, and found there a young lady, per- 
fectly handsome, who conjured me to remove, and make no 
mention of her. Anxiously reflecting where to dispose of my- 
self, the same Croatians surprised me again, and one of them 
bade me carry a basket for them. I took up the basket imme- 
diately, and followed them wherever they went. They entered 
several cellars, and rifled all persons who fell into their hands 
without remorse. As we ascended from one of these cellars, we 
saw with astonishment that the flames had seized the whole fore- 
part of the house. We rushed through the fire, and saved our- 
selves. In all probability, every soul was desti'oyed that re- 
mained within doors. As to my father, mother, 'and relations, I 
never heard a syllable concerning them from that time to the 
present.” The other account of the siege, which is more minute, 
IS that left us by M. Theodanus, then a clergyman in the town. 
“Going out of church,” says he, “immediately after sermon, 
some people of St James’s pai'ish passed by, and told me the 
enemy had entered the town. With difficulty could I persuade 
myself that this was anything more than a false alarm ; but the 
news unfortunately proved too true. I then lost my presence of 
mind ; and as my wife and maid-servant were with me, we ran 
dii%ctly to my colleague, M. Malsio’s house, and left our own 
house open. At M. MaJsio’s we found many people, who had 
fled to him in great perplexity. We comforjed and exhorted 
each other as far as the terror of our minds would give us leave. 
I was summoned thence to discharge the last auties to a colonel, 
who lay dangerously.wounded. I resolved to go, and sent my 
maid to fetch my gown ; buff before my departur# fx*om*iny wife 
and neighbours, I told them that the affair appeared to me to be 
concluded, and that we should meet no more iiJ this world. My 
wife reproached me in a flood^f tears, crying, ^ Can you prevail 
on yourself to leave me to perish all alone? You must answer* 
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far it before God.’ I reprebented to her the obligations of my 
fuROtion, and went. As I crossed the great street, a multitude 
of matrons and young womeolf flocked round me, and besought 
]|ie, in all the agonies of distress, to advise them what to do. I 
told them my best advice was to recommend themselves to God’s 
protecting grace, and prepare for death. At length 1 entered 
the colonel’s lodging, and found him stretched on the floor, and 
very weak. I gave him such consolation as the disorder of my 
mind would'permit me: he heard me with great attention, and 
ordered a small present of gold to^;(^ given me; which 1 left on 
the table. In the interval, the enemy poured in by crowds at the 
Hamburg gate, and fired upon the multitude as upon beasts of 
prey. Suddenly my wife and maid-servant entered the room, and 
persuaded me to remove immediately, alleging that we should 
meet with no quarter if the enemy found us in an apartment 
filled with arms. We ran down into the courtyard of the house, 
and placed ourselves in the gateway. Our enemies soon burst 
the gate open with an eagerness that cannot be descnbed. The 
first address they bestowed on me was, ^ Priest, deliver thy 
money!’ I gave them abocit four-and-twenty shillings in a 
little box, which they accepted with good-wijl ; but when they 
opened the box, and found only silver, they raised their tone, and 
demanded gold. 1 represented to them that I was at some dis- 
tance from my house, and that at present 1 could not possibly 
give them more. They were reasonable enough to be contented 
with my answer, and left us, after having plundered the house, 
without offering us any insult. There was a well-looking youth 
among the crowd, to whom my wife addressed heraelf^ and be- 
sought him in God’s name to protect us. ‘ My dear child,’ said 
he, 4t is a thing impossible ; we must pursue our enemies ;’ and 
so they retired. 

At that moment another party of soldiers rushed in, who 
demanded also our money. We contented them with seven 
shillings and a couple of silver spoons, which the maid fortu- 
nately nad concealed in her poc^.t. They were scarce gone, before 
a soldier entered alone, with the most furious countenance ever 
saw. Each cheek Avas puffed out with a musket ball ; and he 
carried two muskets on his shoulder. The moment he perceived 
me, he cried with a voice of thunder, ‘ Priest, give me thy money, 
or thou art dead!’ As I had nothing to give him, 1 made my 
apology in the most affecting manner. He levelled a piece to 
shoot me ; but m*^ wife luckily turned it with her hand, and the 
ball passed over ihy head. At length, finding we had no money, 
he asked for plate ; my wife gave him some silver trinkets, and 
he wen^wayii A little after came four or rive soldiers, who only 
said, ‘ mcked priest, what dost thou here?’ and then departed. 
We were now inclined to shelter ourselves in the uppermost apart- 
ments of the house, hoping to be there less exposed. We entered 
a chamber that had several beds in it, and passed some time 
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there in the most insupportable agonies. Nothing was heard hk 
the streets but the disoharge of muskets and the cries of expiring 
people ; nor were the houses mucl| more quiet : everything was 
burst open, or cut to pieces. We were soon discovered in our 
retirement. A number of soldiers poured in, and one who can'iet^ 
a hatchet made an attempt to cleave my skull ; but a companion 
hindered him, and said, ^ Comrade, what are you doing ? Don’t 
you perceive that he is a clergyman ?’ When these were gone, a. 
single soldier came in, to whom my wife gave a craJTe handker- 
chief off her neck ; upon wl^h he retired without offering us 
any injury. His successor's not so reasonable; for,* entering 
the chamber with his sword drawn, he immediately aimed a 
blow ^ my head, saying, ‘ Priest, give me thy money ! ’ The 
.stroke stunned me; the blood gushed out in abundance, and 
frightened my wife and servant to that decree; that they both 
continued motionless. The barbarian turned round to my wife, 
aimed a blow at her, but it glanced fortunately on her gown, 
which happened to be lined with furs, and wounded her not. 
Amazed to see iis so submissive an^ patient, he looked at us 
fixedly for some moments. I laid hold of this interval to repre- 
sent to him that I was not in my own house ; hut if he would 
grant us quarter, and protect us to our home, I would then be- 
stow upon him all I had. ^ Agreed, priest,’ said he ; '^iVe me thy 
wealth, and I will give thee the watchword : it is Jesu^Maria ! 
Pronounce that, and no one will hurt thee.’ We went down 
stairs directly, highly contented to have found such a protector. 
The sti’eet was covered with the dead tind dying ; the cries of the 
wounded were enough to have pierced the hearts of the greatest 
barbarians. We walked over the bodies, and when we arrived 
at the church of St Catharine, met an officer of distinction on 
horseback. This generous person soon discovered us, and seeing 
me covered with blood, said to the person who conducted us, 
‘ Fellow-soldier, fellow-soldier, take care what you do to these 
persons I ’ At the same time he said to my wife, ‘ Madam, is 
yonder house yours?’ My wife^having answered that it was, 
‘ Wellj^ added he, ‘ take hold of my stirrup ; conduct me thither,, 
and you shall have quarter.’ The soldier who had used me ill, took 
this opportunity to steal away. Upon entering my house, we 
found it filled with a multitude of plunderers, whom the officer, 
who was a colonel, ordered away. He then said he would take 
up his lodging with us ; and having posted two soldiers for a 
guard to us, left us with a promise to return "forthwith. We 
gave, with great cheerfulness, a good breakfasiMo our sentinels, 
who complimented us on our good fortune m falling into their 
colonel’s bands ; at thff same, time representing t^us that their 
fellow-soldiers were making a consiaerable booty, whifst they 
continued inactive, and beseeching us, therefor^ to render them 
some equivalent. Upon this ligave them four rose nobles, with 
which they were well-contented, and showed us so much huma- 
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Tiity, as to oiFer to go and inarch for any acquaintance whom we 
desired to place in safety with us. I told them I had one parti- 
eular friend^ who had escaped|to the cathedral, as 1 conjectured, 
and promised them a good gratuity on. his part if they saved his 
life. One of them, accompanied by my servant-maid, went to 
the church, and called my friend often by name. But it was all 
in vain ; no one answered ; and we never heard mention of him 
from that period. Some moments after, our colonel returned, and 
*■ demanded whether any person had offered us the least incivility. 
After we had exculpated the soldi^s in this respect, he hastened 
abroad t(f see if there was any possibility to extinguish the fire, 
which had already seized great part of the city. He had hai*dly 
got into the street, when he returned with uncommon hastiness, 
and said, ^ Show me the way out of town, for I see plainly w^e 
shall perish in the flames if w'e stay here a few minutes longer.’ 
Upon this we threw the best of our goods and movables into a 
vaulted cellar, covered the trap-door with earth, and made our 
escape. My wife took nothing with her hut my robe ; my maid 
seized a neighbour’s infant child by the hand, whom we found 
crying at his father’s door^and led him away. We found it 
impossible to pass through the gates of the town, which were all 
in a flamo^ and the streets burned with great fury on either side. 
In a word, the heat was so intense, that it was with difficulty, we 
were able to breathe. Having made several unsuccessful at- 
tempts, we determined at last to make our escape on the side of 
the town next the Elbe. The streets were clogged with dead 
bodies, and the groans of the dying w'ere insupportable. The 
Walloons and Croatians attacked us every moment, but our 
generous colonel protected us from their fury. When we gained 
the bastion, which stands on the banks of the Elbe, w^e descended 
by the scaling-ladders which the Imperialists had made use 
of in the assault, and arrived at length in the enemy’s camp 
near Rottensee, thoroughly fatigued, and extremely alarmecL 
The colonel made us enter into his tent, and presented us some 
refreshments. That ceremony b^ing over, ^ Well,’ said he, ' having 
saved your lives, what return do you make me?’ We tojd him 
that for the present we had nothing to bestow, but that we would 
transfer to him all the money and plate that we had buried in 
the cellar, which was the whole of our worldly possessions. Next 
day the colonel sent one of his domestics with my maid-servant 
to search for the treasure we had buried in the cellar ; but they 
returned Mthout success, because, as the lire still continued, they 
could not approafii the tr«ip-door. In the meanwhile the colonel 
made us his guests (t his own table, and during our whole stay 
treated ^is notMs prisoners, but as intimate friends. At length 1 
ventured one day to ask our colonel to give us leave to depart ; 
he complied immediately, upon condition we paid our ransom. 
Next morning I sent my maid info town -to try if there was any 
possibility of penetrating into the cellar. She was more fortunate 
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that day, and returned with all ou/wealth. Having returned 
our thanks to our deliverer, he immediately ordered a passport to 
he prepared for us, with permissioTA to retire to whatever place we 
should think proper, anli made us a present of a crown to defray 
the expense of our journey.” • 

The news of the fate of Magdeburg spread, horror over all 
Germany, and Gustavus was obliged to take some pains to show 
that it was impossible for him to have come up in time to save 
it. At the same time he proved that, though greatljf inferior in* 
force to Tilly, he had been-^^dvancing with fearless speed to 
encounter the Imperialist cTOimander. The two |id not meet, 
however, until the 7th September 1631. W’hen Gustavus, being 
joinecUby the Saxon elector with his troops, advanced against 
Tilly jiear Leipsic, and attacked him with nearly equal forces. 
On the event of that battle hung the fate of the Protestants of 
Germany. The king chose for his battle-cry, God with us ! ” 
while that of the Imperialists was, “ Jesu-Maria ! ” During this 
great day Tilly seemed for the first time unneiwed. “ Gloomy 
and sombre presentiments,” says Schiller, ‘^clouded the native 
clearness of his mind ; the shade of# Magdeburg seemed to hover 
over him.” The pui*e-souled confidence of Gustavus formed a 
striking contrast. Having completed his dispositions, the king, 
arrayed in a plain gray dress, and only distinguished by a single 
green plume, stepped out in advance of the whole line of his 
army and, in sight of them all, knelt down with uncovered head, 
and prayed that “God would defend the right.” The whole army 
responded with a deep “Amen.” The* issue of the battle was deci- 
sively in favour of the Swedes. After an obstinate struggle, the 
Imperialists fled on all sides, and Tilly himself narrowly escaped 
with life. Of the great army which he had commanded at 
morning, not a thousand remained by his side at night. Gus- 
tavus gained universal praise for his conduct on this day. 

In this great struggle Gustavus was aided by many Scottish 
gentlemen, who, shut out from preferment in England, sought 
employment in the German wai^. In the above battle there 
were 4 >f these Scotchmen thirty colonels, fifty-two lieutenant- 
colonels, and fourteen majors. They were chiefly Leslies, Ram- 
says, Mackays, and Monroes. All were as much trusted by 
Gustavus as he was reverenced by them. The king was, indeed, 
the idol of all liis followers, notwithstanding that he t:nforced 
among them a strictness of discipline altogether unknown in the 
wars of the day. “Luxuiy,” says his biographer Ha^'te, “was 
a stranger in his cany>, and so was gaming. Tife nobility and the 
rich made no expenses hut for the honour of^he service ; and the 
younger officers, in poAt of dress, never went bcyoild neatpess and 
propriety. The common men had a full confidence either of over- • 
coming the enemy by dint of valour and discipline in the field of 
battle, or of wearying them owfc and reducing their numbers by 
virtue of judicious encampments and marches, and by being able • 
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• 

to support themselves with greater moderation and finigaHty; 
for they could continue three months in those verv quarters 
where the Imperialists could hut barely subsist themselves one- 
third part of that time. Their hardiness o^ constitution was such, 
that they could extend the duration of a campaign almost equal 
to that of the year; being alike patient of summer heat and 
winter cold. The camp was their home, their inn, their form, 

. their city, their countiy. One would think an army no very 
'Excellent *s<fhool either mr learning to read or for apprehending 
one’s duty to God; yet Gustavu. j^paid particular attention to 
these points.* Public schools were' opened every day with the 
same regularSy and quiet as in a country town ; and the moment 
the forces began to intrench themselves, the children we®t to a 
safe and peaceable quarter, marked out for their place of study. 
One day, contrary to the expectation of the general who allotted 
to them their ground, a cannon-ball happened to pierce through 
the school, and killed two or three young people at a stroke ; 
but the rest, far from quitting their places, neither changed colour 
nor dropped a pen or a book from their hands. Eveiy regiment 
had two chaplains, who received forty pounds a-year each. They 
were governed by a consistory of their own order ; and being 
men judiciously chosen, were respected by the principal com- 
manders, and beloved by the soldiery.. Yet tneir authority 
was such, that they discountenanced "and suppressed all pro- 
fane sweaidng and drunkenness ; nor was the camp filled with 
vagrants, thieves, &c. as in the imperial service.” 

Gustavus having freed Saxony and Pomerania from the im- 
perial yoke, now marched forward into the country, bending 
towards the Rhine. “ With the sword in one hand,” says Schiller, 
“ and mercy in the other, he traversed Germany as a conqueror, 
a law-giver, and a judge, -while the keys of towns and fortresses 
were delivered to him by the inhabitants as to their native sove- 
reign.” Pranconia, Swabia, and the Palatinate, however, con- 
tained strong Catholic cities and garrisons, which he was under 
the necessity of subduing by/orce. Wurtzburg, Marienburg, 
and various others, fell before him in this manner ; but though 
he opened the churches there to the Protestants, and established 
for them an equality of rights, he did not retaliate on the Catho- 
lics the oppressions which they had inflicted on others. It was 
a sacred principle with him to spare the blood of foe as well as 
of friend. Having secured Franconia, and routed an army 
under the^^Duke of Lorraine, who had come from France to assist 
the emperor, notwithstanding that the French king was in alli- 
akce with the Swq^es, Gustavus marchea along the Maine 
towards the RMne, to win that frontier from Spain. Frankfort 
opened fts gates to him, and he followed up the CMture by the 
conquest of the whole Palatinate of the Rhine. In the mean- 
time, Tilly, burning to avenge hia^defeat at Leipsic, had pursued 
.4he king’s steps as far as the river Lech, the frontier of Bavaria 
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on the west. There the Swede met hka, and another ^reat battle 
took pace. Tilly was so strongly encampbd in an arc, formed 
a bend of the river, that all the Swedish generals dissuaded their 
leader from the attempt to pass the stream in the face of such an 
enemy. “ What ! ” cried Gustavus, shall we, who have nojj 
only nassed the Baltic, but the Oder, the Ehine, and the Danube, 
turn back from a stream so petty as the Lech 7 ” In pursuit of 
his resolve, the king, by the most admirable management, not 
only passed the river in spite of all Tilly’s endeavors to stop 
him, out gave the old marsh^^l a total and most si^al defeat. 
Here ended the renowned ili^illy’s career. In the neat of the 
battle he was struck in one of the legs by a shot of three pounds 
weigl^, and was carried off the held shortly before the rout of 
his aimy. He died a few days afterwards. 

The battle of the passage of the Lech took place on the 3d of 
April 1632. All Europe was astonished. The Snow King, of 
wnom it had been predicted that he would melt away as he ad- 
vanced into the warm regions of the south, was now master of 
the whole country, from the Baltic to the frontiers of France, and 
at the head of an army sufficiently ^irge and courageous not only 
to retain his conquests, but even to accomplish whatever design 
he might undertake with a view to the humiliation of Austria, 
and the remodelling pf the Gennjinic empire. This was more 
than his allies had looked for ; it was more than they desired. 
Tnie, Ferdinand was humbled. But what better would it be for 
Europe that the Austrian should be deposed from the supremacy, 
if the Swede should seize it 7 Such was the feeling of a number 
of foreign states. Louis XIII. of France told the Venetian am- 
bassador “that the powers interested in desiring to behold a 
partial reduction of the house of Austria, had hitherto offered up, 
with a safe conscience, their sincerest wishes for the prosperity of 
the Swedish arms ; but then no human being could conceive that 
matters should have advanced, with so amazing rapidity, to such 
extraordinaiy lengths. Therefore infoim your senate that means 
must be devised whereby to check this impetuous Visigoth in the 
career of his victories, which may prove, in the conclusion, as 
fatal fo us as to the emperor and the elector of Bavaria.” Such 
also w'as the feeling of Denmark, and, to a certain degree, also of 
soxpe of the Germanic states themselves. As for Great Britain, 
her own affairs occupied most of her attention ; and, besides, it 
was the poli^ of Charles 1. to take little pai’t in continental 

M hs. Had not God made Great Britain* an island 7 Let 
en, behave as an island, it was said, %nd alloV foreign 
affairs to take their own course ! > 

The Emperor Ferdinand wps placed in a situaf^pn of extreme 
difficulty. He had no sufficient army ; his best general, Tilly,, 
was dead ; and the Swedes were masters of his tei’ritory. His 
first impulse was to assume tlm command of tKe army himself ; 
but he soon perceived the folly of such a plan. No alternative* 
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remained but to inyite WaKenstein to resume the command from 
which he had been dismissed ; and the desperateness of the occa- 
sion may be judged of from tl^e fact, that the emperor consented 
to implore his o&nded subject to come to his assistance. Wallen- 
stein, who, ever since his dismissal, had been living in gorgeous 
inactivity on his Bohemian estates, was in no hurry to comply 
with the emperor’s invitation ; but, on the contrary, made such 
terms as showed the value which he set upon hi^ own services. 
«He yielded^'at last on the following conditions : — That he should 
have the sole and only command »pf the army he undertook to 
raise; that there should be no in^perial authonty within his 
camp ; that no peace should be concluded without his consent ; 
that he should have the sovereignty of the provinces w^ich he 
might conquer ; and that he should receive, as a reward, one of 
the emperor’s hereditary estates. In the pomp of these magni- 
ficent conditions, Wallenstein issued from his retirement to raise 
an army and save the empire. His own w ords, as put into his 
mouth by Schiller in his famous drama, “ The Death of Wallen- 
stein,” vividly describe the effect — 

“ All eybs were turned on me, 

Their helper in distress ; the emperor’s pride 
Bowed itself down before the man he had injured. 

’Twas I must rise, and, witli creatine word, 

Assemble forces in the desolate camps. 

I did it. Like a god of war, niy name 

Went through the world. The drum was beat, and lo ! 

The plough, tlic workshop, is forsaken ; all 
Swarm to the old, familiar, loog-loved banners ; 

And as the wood-choir, ridi in melody, 

Assemble quick around the bird of wonder, 

When first liis throat swells with his magic song, 

So did the warlike youth of Gennaiiy 
Crowd in around tlie image of ray eagle.” 

To describe the campaign of 1G32 between Gustavus Adolphus 
and Wallenstein, or to decide v?hich of the two showed himself 
the greater captain or the gi»ander genius, would requi^’e the 
knowledge of one who was himself a consummate general. Their 
faculties, their natural dispositions, their ideas and modes of war- 
fare, were totally different ; and 'some writers are prepossessed in 
favour of the one, some in favour of the other. The views of 
Wallenstein as to the maintenance and discipline of an army were 
entirely the revei’se of those of Gustavus. Pillage, as we have 
seen, was strictlyiforbidden in the Swedish camp. Wallenstein, 
on the other hand, ^,as heard to say, in reply to a question of the 
empero:^ how many men he ought Jo levy, “ Let me beseech you, 
. Kaiser, *to raise just double what you intend. It is true you 
cannot maintain 50,000 fresh men, but 100,000 fresh men will 
support themselves in the enemiesJ,countries.” It was the opinion 
«of Gustavus that' the size of an army was an inferior considera- 
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tion where there was good generalshijf; Wallenstein's maxim, on 
the other hand, was, that the Supreme Being always favours 
the lai’ger Squadrons.” Probably each opinion was founded on 
tlie peculiar circumstances of the leader who held it. Of Wallen- 
stein’s opinion of Gustavus we have already given our readers 
some idea; Gustavus, we may now mention, always spoke oi 
Wallenstein by the name of the madman.” 

At length, after some months of preliminary fighting and 
manoeuvring, the two armies met at Lutzen, at a sh^t distance 
from Leipsic, on the 6th of Noy ember 1632. Wallenstein's aimy 
was by this time reduced byAivar, illness, and desertion, to about 
20,000 men ; the Swedish army was about equal in size. The 
meeting of these two aimies and of these two generals was even 
more momentous to Germany than the combats of the Swede 
with Tilly. The dreaded morning on which the Swedes came up 
to their toes was marked by a thick fog. “ God with us ! ” and 
“ Jesu-Maria 1” were again the watchwords of the combatants. 
Again, or rather according to his wont, Gustavus knelt down in 
front of his army and prayed. Soon after, the mist cleared away, 
and the chai'ge was soiinaed. Thri(^ on that day was the battle 
lost and won. In the end, the Swedes were left masters of the 
field, and of all the cannon and baggage of the enemy ; but the 
victory was bought at the price of tlieir great commander’s life. 
Hearing that his infantry had been beaten back at one point, 
Gustavus had llown to the spot with the greatest eagerness. He 
was about to lead on his men anew ; but, while advancing fear- 
lessly in front to search for a flaw in the enemy’s line, his short- 
sightedness carried him almost close upon the enemy, and alone. 
A musketeer, seeing him to be a person of consequence, took de- 
liberate aim, and shattered his arm. “The king bleeds !-|-the 
king is shot!” was the cry of the rapidly-advancing Swedes, 

“ It is nothing — follow me ! ” cried the brave monarch ; but he 
^rew faint, and whispered to the Duke of Lauenberg to lead him 
from the tumult. But ere this could be done, a well-known 
colonel of the Imperialists noticed, and knew the king. “ Ha! is 
it thoi^?” cried he ; “ long have 1 sought thee 1 ” and with these 
words shot Gustavus through the body with a pistol. The hero 
fell immediately from his horse, and a desperate contest took 
plaoe around, wjiich heaped the spot with dead. The Swedes were 
again driven back, and a party of the enemy's light horse began 
instantly, as was their custom, to pillage the dead. Gustavus 
yet lived ; and on being asked his name and quality, exclaimed, 

I am the king of Sweden, and seal with my blood the liberties 
of the German nation I ” A pistol-shot and a |word-thrust formed 
the reply of the questidher to ^Jiis exclamation, “^y God I my 
God 1 — alas, my poor queen ! ” were the expiring words" of the • 
Lion of the North. They were heard and report|d by a wounded 
soldier at his side, who lived oyly to teU the tale. 

Maddened by the loss of their prince, the Swedes, under Ber- • 
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Hard of Saxe-Weiinar, reifewed the fight with resistless impetuo- 
sity, eager to recover the body of the king, and avenge his fall, 
Both purposes they effected, though at a bloody ^lost. One 
affecting circumstance was noticed in the morning after the field 
,was won. The Yellow Guard of Gustavus, his favourite band, 
was cut to pieces, and lay on the ^ound close br the spot where 
he had fallen, precisely in the order in which tn^ had met the 
foe, having disdained to yield one inch. The body of the king, 

• known 01 ^ by its bulk and by certain scars, was carried to 
Stockholm, and there interred am^ the tears of a whole naidon. 
He was but thirty-eight veal's of at the period of his death. 

Gustavus was succeeded on the throne of Sweden by his 
daughter Christina, a child of six years of age, during^ Whose 
minority Oxenstiem conducted the administration. The eccen- 
ti’icities of this queen, the daughter of the great Gustavus, fbrm 
a curious page in the history of the seventeenth centuiy. 

CONTINUATION AND CONCLUSION OF THE WAR— PEACE 
OF WESTPHALIA. 

We have thus sketched the history of the thirty years tb the 
death of Gustavus Adolphus at the battle of Lutzen in 1632. 
Our account of the remaining sixteen years of this great struggle, 
to its conclusion in 1048, must be as brief as possible ; nor, indeed, 
are there the same elements of interest to make a long account 
desirable. 

The Swedes did not abandon Germany after the death of their 
king. Gustavus,” says Schiller, “ had inspired the men to whom 
he had left the administration of his kingdom with his own genius. 
However dreadful the intelligence of his death was to them, they 
did not lose courage, and that noble assembly displayed the spirit 
of old Rome when assailed by Brennus and Ilannibai: the greater 
the price of the acquired advantages, the less could they be relin- 
quisned ; the king could not be sacrificed in vain. The Swedish 
council of state, divided between the prosecution of a doubtful 
war, and an advantageous thcyigh a disgraceful peace, courage- 
ously embraced the cause of danger ana honour. At th^ same 
time promises *of friendship and support were made by England, 
Holland, and France ; and the Swedish council of state received 
powerful encouragement to continue a war whith had hitherto 
been maintained with such reputation. However France had 
cause to behold the king of Sweden’s death with pleasure, it saw 
the jaecessity of continuing tiie Swedish alliance : without e^os* 
ing itself to the Citmost danger, it could not permit the affairs of 
the Swedes to go to min in Germany : without receiving sup- 
port, Sweden «nust be compelled tcba disadvantageous peace with 
« Austria, and in that case all the efforts w^ere lost which it cost to 
contain that dapgerous power within hounds ; or, in the other 
case, want and necessity led the««troops to provide for their own 

• subsistence in the territones of the Catholic princes, and France 
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would then appeal* as the betrayer of ^hose states whioh she had 
taken under her protection. The death of Gustavus Adolphus^ 
instead of terminating the French alliance with Sweden, rathev 
increased it. Streng^ened by th^se alliances, secured in their 
in tenor and on their exterior by frontier garrisons and fleets, tli(^ 
regency did not lose a moment to continue the war, and deter- 
mined to procure, in case foi*tune attended their arms, a German 
province at least as an indemnitication of their expenses. Secure 
amid its seas, Sweden was not much more endangered if its 
armies were forcibly expelled from (Germany, than if they volun- 
tarily retired from it ; and tlib former was as honourable as the 
Jiatter measure was disgraceful. A leader of abilities, however, 
was rcf^uisite to manage the Swedish aflairs in Gemany, and he 
possessed of the power to regulate both war and peace according 
to his own disposition. This minister must be invested with a 
dictatorial power, and with the authority of the crown which he 
represented, in order to maintain its dignity, to create union 
among the common operations, to give his orders the greater 
eficct, and fully to supply the place of the monarch whom he 
succeeded. Such a character was found in the person of Oxen- 
stiem, the chancellor and prime minister, and, what is more, the 
deceased king’s friend, who was fully acquainted with his secrets, 
versed in German politics and in the difl'erent interests of Europe ; 
and, without comparison, was the most capable of following the 
plan of Gustavus Adolphus.” 

Nor was a general wanting fit to , succeed Gustavus in the 
field. Bernard of Saxe -Weimar, one of the most distinguished 
commanders of the age, assumed Gustav us’s place, and, in the 
eyes of all Europe, presumed to cope with Wallenstein. The 
war was continued for sixteen months with various success, 
when the career of Wallenstein was brought to a violent close. 
His haughty conduct, and, in particular, the tenacity with 
which he held the right — granted to him on assuming the com- 
mand — of being supreme in his army, giving great offence 
to various individuals, a conspiracy was ibrmed for his over- 
throw.^ The emperor was induced to give his approbation of 
the designs of tne conspirators; and on the 25th of February 
1034 Wallenstein was assassinated in his camp. He w^as suc- 
ceeded in the command of the Imperial army by Ferdinand, the 
young king of Hungary, son and heir of the emperor, with two 
distinguished generals — Gallas, and John Von Werth— for His 
lieutenants. Reinforced by fresh troops from Spain Italy, 
he was able to give the Swedes a complete defeit at Nurdlingen 
on the 7th of Sgjtember 1034, taking the# Swedish general, 
Horn, prisoner. Depr^sed by this defeat, most of the grotes- 
tant princes who had hitherto taken part with the Swedes were 
glad to conclude a treaty with the emperor, Tl^e terms of this 
peace, effected at Prague on tlie 30th of May 1635, were, that 
the Protestants should for ‘ever retain the mediate ecclesiastical 
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benefices (those not dej^fitding immediately upon the emperor) 
acquired Wore the pacification of Passau in 1553 j that they 
diould also retain possession of the others for a period of forty 
years, during which a committee of both religions would delibe- 
,Tate on the manner in which they should be finally disposed of ; 
that* the exercise of the Protestant religion, with certain restric*^ 
tions, should be permitted in all the territories of the empire, 
except Bohemia and the provinces belonging to the house of 
Austria; £hd that there sliould be a mutual restitution of all 
advantages gained since the in^ion of Gustavus. The only 
Protestant states of importance wn^ did not adhei^ to this treaty 
wei'e Hesse- Casscl, 'Wui'temberg, and Baden; the others em* 
bfaced the opportunity of being reconciled with the epiperor. 
The whole weight of the war consequently devolved upon 
Sweden. Called in originally to assist the Grerman Protestants, 
the Swedes found themselves*, after years of hard-fighting, all at 
once deserted by the very men for whose liberties they had been 
shedding their blood, and regarded as foreigners and intruders, 
whom it was expedient to get rid of as speedily as possible. It 
was, indeed, proposed to off t them an indemnification, an^^^ 
small sum of 2,500,000 florins vras mentioned as sufficienl;,,*^ 
purpose ; but when Oxenstiem heard of it, he scouted >^6 prcH 
posal. *‘What!” said he, “are the electors of Bavaria imd 
Saxony to be paid for their services to the emperor with whole 
provinces ; aim are we Swedes, "who have already sacrificed our 
King for Germany, to be dismissed with the paltry sum of 
2,500,000 florins ? ” 

“ We have been called 
Over the Baltic ; we have saved the empire 
From ruin ; with our best blood have sealed 
The liberty of faith and gospel truth. 

But now already is the l^iiefaction 
Ho longer felt ; the load alone is felt : 

Yc look askance with evil eye upon us 
As foreigners, intruders in the empire, 

And would fain send^us, with some paltry sum 
Of money, home again to our old forests. ^ 

No, no, my lord duke. No ; it never was 
For Judas’s pay, for chinking gold and silver, 

Tliat we did leave our king by the Great Stone. 

No ; not for gold and silver have there bled 
So many of our Swedish nobles. Neither 
.. Will we, with empty laurels for our payment, 

Hoist sail for our own country.’' 

The reward which Sweden desired, and expected to be offered, 
was me duchy of Pomerania. In all likelihood, however, ^e 
Swedes would have been obliged to quit Germany, on the conclu- 
sion of the treaty of I’rague, without any reward whatever, but 
ioi the interposition of a new ally in the affairs of the empire. 
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This ally was Fi^ce. Ridielieu, wlfbsd eye had, during the 
whole stru^le, been dii'ected towards O^^any, and who 1^ 
cautiously interfered now and then whenever he perceived that 
he could do so favourably for the French interests, discerned in 
the present the fitting moment for a more op^ and deeidecU 
course of action. He resolved to co-operate with the 'Swedes, 
and, as it were, purchase from them the good-wili of the war; 
thus reaping, at small ezjiense, all the advantages laboriously 
obtained during the past campaigns. Accordingly, fo/two years • 
the war was carried on between the emperor and the vast ma- 
jority of the states on the oneiftiand, and the French, the Swedes, 
with one or two German states on the other. The entire charac- 
ter of the war, therefore, was altered. Originally a war of reli- 
gion, a contest for liberty of conscience, it was now a confused 
medley of elements ; German Catholics and German Protestants 
fighting side by side in the imperial armies against a strange 
confederacy of Fi’ench Catholics, Swedish Protestants, and Ger- 
man Protestants, and all contending with different motives and 
different aims. Commenced with noble purposes and distinctly- 
marked designs, it was now a mere d)lind miUej perpetuated by 
the obstinacy of men who did not know how to conclude an affair 
once begun, and directed by the cunning of other men who 
wished to fish in troubled waters. 

Fortune again favoured the Swedes and their French allies ; 
Banner, one of the Swedish generals, gaining a great victory at 
Wittstockjin September 1630. Not long afterwards, on the 16th 
of February 1637, the Emperor Ferdinand II. died in the fifty- 
ninth year of his age. He was succeeded by bis son, Ferdinand 
III., who, unable to bring the war to a conclusion, was obliged 
to continue it. His brother, Leopold William, was appointed to 
the command of the imperial armies. During the years 1639, 
1640, and 1041, the Imperialists were; upon the whole, successful; 
the deaths of the Swedish generalissimos, Duke Bernard, and his 
successor Banner, proving a great discouragement to the allies. 
Banner's successor, Torstenson, hojrever, led the Swedes to new 
triumphs', and, in co-operation with Marshal Turenne — who, after 
the deaths of Richelieu and Louis XIII., in 1643, was sent into 
Geimany to command the French forces, as a general of the 
youifg king, Louis XIV. — he pursued a career of almost conti- 
nuous victoiy. The emperor, now reduced to extremities, was 
deserted by many of his allies ; among others the elector of Ba- 
varia, who had nitherto remained faithful. On the Ttl^of May 
1648, the Swedes gained a crowning victory at^Susmarshausen, 
near Augsburg; and on the 31st of July, the Swedish general, 
Kbnigsmark, surprised %nd took possession of partsof thejQity of 
Prague. This was the last blow struck in “the thirty years' • 
war,” which, accordingly, was brought to a conclusion by the 
famous peace of Westphsuia om. the 24th of October 1^. To 
detail the history of the negotiations which led to tills peace, • 
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would require us much ^ace as the naiTative^of the war itself. 
Commexioed in 1640; these negotiations were protracted from 
time to time, abandoned, resumed, and varied, accordihg as events 
seemed to favour the emperor Or the allies ; till at length, as we 
^have seen, the misfortunes of the emperor brought them to a ter- 
mination. As it may be interesting to know the precise results, 
with respect to the parties concerned, of this war of thirty years, 
which had cost sucn an enormous price, hurried so many hun- 
dred thou'sands to their graves, and occupied the thoughts of all 
the statesmen of Europe, we subjoin a summary of the articles of 
which the treaty of Westphalia wU composed. 

In the first place, Sweden, as “an indemnification for her 
expense in the war, and for ceding several of her concpiests to 
their former possessors,” obtained the duchy of Pomerania, the 
town of Wismar in Mecklenburg, the archbishopric of Bremen, 
the bishopric of Verden, and five millions of thalers. By these 
territorial acquisitions Sweden became a member of the Ger- 
manic empire. Prance obtained as her share the full sovereignty 
of Upper and LoAver Alsace, the bishoprics of Metz, Toul, and 
Verdun, and a number of mwior properties. The Netherlands and 
Switzerland, till now regarded by a legal fiction as parts of the 
empire, were recognised as independent states. With regard 
to internal arrangements, and the distribution of the territories 
of the empire among the various Germanic princes, we need only 
mention that Charles Louis, the son of the unfortunate Elector 
Palatine, Frederick V., who, it will be remembered, lost all his 
possessions at the commencement of the war, in consequence of 
nis rash attempt to become king of Bohemia, was restored to his 
father’s dominions, except that portion of them which had been 
j]^ranted to Bavaria. He was also created an eighth elector of the 
enmire — his father’s electorship having been alienated. 

IxHthe matter of religion, the provisions were, upon the whole, 
liberal. The treaty effected by the policy of Charles V., in 1655, 
granting equal civil rights to Catholics and Protestants, was 
confirmed, the Calvinists bei^g admitted to the same status as 
the Lutherans. Attached to tfiis grand provision, howev(^% there 
were several minor clauses, which afterwards proved the origin of 
dispute and confusion. 

The constitution^ of the empire was greatly modified. • The 
potentates of the various states constituting the empire acquired 
the right of concluding separate alliances with foreign powers; 
and in the government of tlieir own subjects they became almost 
independent. The authority of the emperor was thus very much 
abridged ; and he V^came little more than the nominal head of a 
confea|racy o . a number of sover^'gn stafes. In short, the Ger- 
manic cqpkitution was altered into the form which it substan- 
■ tially retained tijl the abolition of the empire by Napoleon in 1806. 

In conclusion, let us glance “the thirty years’ war” as it 
now appears to us, calmly looking back upon it through an in- 
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t^rval of two centuries. There are twif aspects in which we may 
reg^ard it — as a picture of the contemporaneous horrors of war, 
and as a ^riat pmitical epoch in German and European history. 
Viewed in the latter aspect, it is the general opinion of historians 
that, numerous as wei'e the immediate benents of the peace of^ 
Westphalia, it was a fatal blow to the strength of the Germanic 
empire ; and that, in the present political and religious state of 
Germany, there may be traced many disastrous consequences of 
“ the thirty years’ war,” Broken up into numerouif indepcn^ • 
dent states, with separate views and interests, Germany ceased to 
have a great national existenji^, and its territories became a field 
where foreigners went to fight their battles. 

, As representing the war in the other aspect — namely, as a picture 
of jtl^e contemporaneous horrors of war — we may quote a passage 
fiKun Mr Howitt’s work on “ The Rural and Domestic Life of Ger- 
many ;”*-“AVhat a picture,” says Mr Ilowitt, “is that which the 
historians draw of tne hon’ors which this so-called religious war 
inflicted on all Germany ! Some of them reckon that the half, 
and others that two-thirds, of the whole ])opulation perished in 
it. In. Saxony alone, within two years, 900,000 men were de- 
stroyed. In Bohemia, at the time of Ferdinand’s deatli, before 
the last exterminating campaign of Torstenson and Banner, the 
Swedish generals, the population was sunk to a fourth. Augs- 
burg, which before had 80,000 inhabitants, had then only 18,000; 
and all Germany in proportion. In Berlin there were only 300 
burghers left. The prosperity of the country was for a long 
period destroyed. Not only clid hands fail, and the workshops 
lie in aslies, but the spirit and diligence of trade were transferred 
to other lands. 

“ After thirty years of battles, burnings, murders, and diseases, 
Germany no longer looked like itself. The proud nation was 
changed into a miserable mob of beggars and thieves. Famittiing 
i>easant3, cowardly citizens, lewd soldiers, rancorous priests, and 
elieminate nobles, were the miserable remains of the gi*eat race 
which had perished. Could it be qjherwise ? The princes them- 
selves gj^ve the example of dastardly falsehood. Priests of all sorts 
raged with a pitiless hate ; the generals sought to enrich them- 
selves ; and the soldiers, who in the end ruled, were unmanned 
and aet loose from all moral restraints. All the devils of p<ditical 
ti*eachery, of religious fanaticism, of the rapacity of aspiring 
adventurers, and of the bnitality of the soldieiy, were let loose 
on the people. Driven from hearth and home, in eternjl terror 
of the soldiers, and without instruction, what comlcl be expected 
from the growing generation but sordid cfwardice, and the 
bhameless immuriuity \^ich they had learned from the ^rmy ? 
Lven the last remains of political freedom perished in the war, 
jince all classes were plundered, and their strength exhausted, 
'fhe early civilisation of Germany had retrograded into bar- 
baiism. 
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The atrocities which had beeu committed in this war were 
unexampled. In the storming of Magdeburg, the soldiers had 
ajnused themselves, as a relaxation from their wholesale horrors 
Mrpetrated on the adults, with practising tortures on children. 
vOne man boasted that he had tossed twenty babies on his spear ; 
others they roasted alive in ovens; and others thev pinned down 
in various modes of agony, and pleased themselves with their 
cries as they sat and ate. Writers of the time describe thousands 
dying of exhaustion; numbers as creeping naked into coimers and 
cellars, in the madness of famine falling upon, teai*ing each other 
to pieces, and devouring each othe.^ children being devoured by 
parents, and purcuts childi*en ; many tearing up bodies from 
the graves, or seeking the pits where hoi'se-kulers thr^w their 
carcasses for the carrion, and even breaking the bones for the 
marrow, after they were full of worms ! Thousands of villages 
lay in ashes ; and after the w'ar, a person might in many parts Of 
Clennany go lifty miles, in almost any direction, without meeting 
a single man, a head of cattle, or a sparrow ; while in another, in 
some ruined hamlet, you might see a sinerle old man and a child, 
or a couple of old women...' * Ah, Gud!^ says an old chronicler, 
*in what a miserable condition stand our cities! Where before 
wei^ tliousands ol‘ streets, there now were not hundreds. The 
burghers, by thousands, had been chased into the water, hunted to 
death in the w'oods, cut open, and their hearts torn out, their ears, 
noses, and tongues cut ofl’, the soles of their feet opened, straps 
cut out of their backs ; w'ome]i, children, and men so bhamefully 
and barbarously used, that it is not to be conceived, flow miser- 
able stand the little towns, the open hamlets ! There they lie, 
burnt, destroyed; so that iieiiliev roof, beam, door, nor w indow* is 
to be seen. I^be churches — they have beeu burnt, the bells car- 
ried away, and the most holy places made stables, market-houbcs, 
and#orse of; the very altars beijig purposely dehled, and heaped 
with filth of all kiuds.^ Whole villages were filled with dead 
bodies of men, w'omen, and children d(>stroyed by plague and 
hunger, with quantities of c{jttle which had been pi»eyed on by 
dogs, wolves, and vultures, because there had been iio one to 
mourn or to bury them. Whole districts, w hich had been highly 
cultivated, w'ere again grown over with wood; families w'ho had 
fled, on returning after the war, found ti*ees growing on , their 
hearths ; and even now, it is said, foundations of villages ai*e in 
some places found in the forests, and the traces of ploughed lands. 
It is ihff fixed opinion that to this day Germany, in point of 
political fret'doia and the progress of public art and wealth, feels 
the disastrous convquences of this w’ar.” ^ 

Ofjjhe pr:sent state of Bohemia, the countiy in which **the 
thirty years' war'* first broke out, Mr Ilowitt speaks as follows : 
— ** None of thf. dispensations of Providence are more mysterious 
than those exMbited in this cruntty. In no nation were the 
people formeidy moi'e universally and firmly rooted in Protes- 
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f tajitism ; in none was it so resolutely d!efended : in none has it 
j been so completely and permanently extirpated. From that 
‘ day to this* the whole countiy of John Huss and Jerome of 
Prague has lain prostrate in the most profound i^orance and 
bigotry ; so much S 0 | that when Joseph II. offered them freedom 
of political and religious opinion, they spumed it from them, and 
joined with the aristocracy in heaping 6n the too-liberid emperor 
those anxieties and mortifications which sunk him to an early 
grave. When he received the news that the people, find espe- 
cially the peasantry of Hungary and Bohemia, were ao stupid 
ns to be incensed against hii^' because he offered to make them 
freer and happier, he exclaimed, ^ 1 must die ! 1 must be made 
of wood, if I dia not die ! ’ — and his words were soon verified. 
Bohemia is a land of hereditary bondsmen, and it looks like 
one.” 

To these details of the horrors of the thirty years’ war/* we 
may add a few particulara from Harte’s Life of Gustavus Adol- 
phus. “ The famine,’’ says this writer, during the greater part 
of these wars kept pace with the pestilence. AVheat was sold, 
more times than once, for three p'tunds eighteen shillings a 
bushel. Guards were posted to protect the newly-buried from 
being devoured. There were instances of children being led away, 
massacred, and eaten up. Two women fought for a slice of a 
dead horse, and one killed the other. A straggling beggar de- 
coyed awa^ a poor woman’s child, and began" to strangle it, in 
order to eat it ; but the vigilant mother surprised her in the act, 
and killed her. The face of the earth was ruined for want of 
agricultui’e ; and every animal eatable was so greedily searched 
alter, that the beasts of prey missed their daily food. When 
J.ord Arundel passed through the empire, in return from his 
embassy to Vienna, a fox crept out of a brake, and seized one of 
]jis attendants by the leg. The man took it up, for it so 
v. eak it could not escape ; its eyes were haggard and sunk in its 
head, and it weighed next to nothing.” I'ruly — in the fine words 
of the great Genniin poet, who, b^th in prose and verse, made 
‘‘ the tliirty years’ war” his principal theme — 


“There exists 

► A higher than the warrior’s excellence, 
dn war itself war is no ultimate pur|)ose. 

The vast and sudden deeds of violence, 

Adventures wild, and wonders of the moment, 

These are not they, my son, that generate ^ 

The calm, the blissful, and the enduring imghty 1 
Lo there I the soldier, rapid architect, ^ 

Builds bis light town of cahvas, and at once * 

The whole scene moves and bustles momently 
With arms, and neighing steeds, and mirth, a^d quarrel *, 
The motley market fills ; the r(^8, the streams 
Are crowded with new freights; trade stiii and hurries! 
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But on some morrow mom, all suddeulj 

I'hc tents drop down, the horde renews its mareli. 

Dreary and solitary as a churchyard, “ 

Tlie meadow and ^wm>trodden seed-plot lie, 

And the year’s harvest is gone utterly !” 

Hear aJso the same i)oet^s description of the return of peace — 

“ <Jh day thrice lovely ! when at length the soldier 
Keturns home into life ; when he becomes 
A fellow-man among his fellow-men. 

Tlie colours arc unfurled, the ^ avalcade 
Marshals, and now the buzz is hushed : and hark ! 

Now- the soft peace-march beats— home, brothers, hoin'» ! 

The caps and helmets are all garlanded 

With green boughs, the last plundering of the fields. 

Tlie city gates fly open of theiiliftlves ; 

They need no loni^T Idie petard to tear them. 

The ramparts arolUl filled with men and women — 

With peaceful men and women — that send onwards 
Kisses and weleomings upon the air, 

Which they make bretYy with affectionate gestures, 

From all tlic towers rings out a merry peal — 

Tlic joyous vespers of a bloody day. 

Oh happy man ! oh fortunate I for whom 

The well-know n door, the faithful arms, are open — 

The faithful tender arms, with mute embracing 1’* 

Pity that such sentiments hud not influenced the rulers and 
people of (Jermuny before commencing the unholy struggle 
w liich M e have been narrating 1 All that was gained, as has 
been shown, by thirty years of bloodshed and devastation, was 
the treaty of juicifieation which hud been originally estuhlishetl 
by Charles V. in (iermany liad s])ent a century in vain. 

In 1048 it M’jKs farther back than it had been a hundied years 
Ijcfore ; and this hundred years it has not till the present day 
3’ecovered. 

It is true that, besides ternis of pacification, the w,»}r pro- 
duced a thorough social toleration in matters of religion. No 
one was afterwards inclined to taunt or abuse another on account 
of difference of religious opinion or form of worship ; but inas- 
much as thi.s toleration M'as achieved by M'l’ong means, it led to 
an indifference which lias enabled Prussia, Austria, and other 
powers to make religion a thing of mere civil polity. Let us, 
in concTusion, c-\ju*ess a hope that, in any modern revival of 
religious ditlVrenc*^s in Germany, the people, as well as the 
government, will arrive at a setfloment in the amicable spii-it 
which*^'** the thirty yeara* war” impressed on the counti^'. The 
recollection of that period of anarchy ought to be an indelible 
memento of the* crime and folly Qf sectarian or any other species 
of warfare. 
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town bas extended almo;st to tiic £<}iure of the Firtb^ and ba$ thus 
formed a connexion with Leiih, the ancient port, NewbaTen, 
a &hin^ Tillage, and Granton, modern and rising steamboat 
station. The conntiT’ around Edinburgli is a happy blending of 
bill and plain. Closely adjoining, on the south-(’ast, rise Arthur’s 
Seat and Salisbury Crags; at tbe distance of three snles^o the 
south-west is tlic range of the Pentlaiid Hills ; and witdlin a mile 
ijTX the north-west is the richly-wooded Corstorphine Hill. The 
rest of the neighbourhood consists of fine fertile fields, well culti- 
vated^and ornamented with gardens and villas. 

Twelve hundred years ago, Edwin, a king of Nortlumibria (to 
which this part of Scotland was then attached), built a fort on 
theri*ocky height on wdiich the castle now stands, and hence arose 
the name Edwinsburgh, or Edinburgh. In the Celtic lanpiage 
the name of the city is Dunedin, signifying the Hill of Edwin. 
Fram the castle, a town gradually extended bn the top and sides 
of the ridge, which slopes downwards toward^ the efist. Ori- 
ginally, and for several centuries, the city rjAs confined entirely 
to this ridge or hill ; And at |his early perira it nearly sur- 
rounded by the waters of a lake. To add to this means of flefence, ^ 
it was enviAned by walls, of which some few relics, of different 
vras, still exist. Edinburgh w^s,^therefoi’e, at obe time a fortified 
town, reposing under the shelter of the fastle at its western, 
No. 1-Jl. 1 
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extremity. This, howevcA, did not pi*otect it from ag'gression* 
In May 1544, it \9as attacked by an English army under the 
Earl of Hertford, who was despatched by ilemy Ylfl. to ravage 
Scotland, in revenge for the Scots having refused to allow their 
young queen, (Mary) to be allied to his son (Edward VI.) On 
this occasion Leith, with part of Edinburgh, was burnt ; but the 
attempt to take cr injure the castle was unsuccessful. In point 
of fact, the castle was never captured by absolute assault ; but it 
, surrenderfJ, after a siege, on several occasions. The last tinje it 
was iiivestotl liy an army was on the occasion of the city falling 
into the hands of the Highland (r^rmy under Prince Charles 
Stuart in 1745; but this force it successfully resisted. Since 
that period, now upwards of a century ago, its guns have Jiappily 
not been fire^ except for militaiy salutes. 

In the twelfth centuiy, David L, a pious and munificent Scot- 
lisli monarch, founded the abbey of Holyrood, in the low ground 
eastward from the city; he at the same time empowered the 
monks or canons of this religious house to found a b^^h in a 
w^esterly dinu'tion up the 8loj)e towards Edinburgh; thug 
W’^as built iLe Ca>on'gate, ^suburb now in intimah^^HcWith 
the city —the whole ajipareully fornilng one town. 
w'ith llolyrood tliero ai^o sprung up ux^uyal palace, 
a favourite place of residence of the Scottish sover^^jj^ Not, 
howev(*r, until tlic era of the murder of James I. atPexsthj^ - 
14iJ0-7, did Edinburgh become tbc distinctly recognised cf^jm 
of the kingdom. Neither Perth nor Scone, Stirling nor Dun- 
fennline, being able to oficr security to royalty against, iihf 
designs of the nobility, Ediiihuigh and its castle were thm&if 
selected as the only places of safety for the royal houseliold; for 
the sittings of parliament, for the mint, and the functionaries of 
government. Itising into importance as some other places sunk, 
Edinlprgh became densely crowded w ith population ; and ham- 
pered by surrounding walls, wdthin whi<*U it was thought neces- 
sary to keep, f*ir the sake of protection, its houses rose to a great 
height. Excepting the single open street extending from the castle 
to Holyrood, every morsel of ground w'as covered with ]iouses, 
fonning thickl 3 "-i»ackcd doses or alleys, de.scending on eacdi side 
from the central thoroughfare. Thus originated those lofty 
edifices whicli usuall}- surprise strangers. In front, towardsjthe 
High Street, tliey range from five to^ seven storeys ; hut behind, • 
towards the sloping iiaiiks of the hill, they are ccmsiderably 
highci\ and ribiug one above another, produce an exceedingly 
picturesqhc cffcck 

The first thing t^iich the inhabitants seem to have done to 
emancipate tVmselves from this /confinement, was to drain the 
morass*6r lake lying in the hoUow on the south ; and here were 
built extensions (now’ know n as the Grassmarket aifd Cowgate), 
which wrere occupied by many the higher classes. In times 
much more recent, these extensions spread over the rising ground 
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[ still more to the south ; and with th)b latter improvement, the 
' citizens remained contented till about the middle of the eig^hteenth 
cenfury. The cause for this slow progress was' tlie injury which 
Edinburgh sustained from the union of Scotland with England 
in 1707. Until that event, it was the resort of royalty, and of 
the nobility and commons who constituted the Scottish pai’lia* 
ment. Although, by tlie* treaty of union, Scotland retained its 
peculiar institutions, laws, and courts of judicanire — all having 
their central organisation in Edinbur^li — tliere was oustained a. 
serious loss in the dual withdrawal of the sovereign and oHicers 
of government. The mergi^ of the Scottish parliament in the 
British Houses of Lords ancl Commons was ielt to be a fatal 
blow ; ^d this disaster, as it was thought to he^ Edinburgh 
did not recover till the country in general took a start, conse- 
quent on the failure of the rebellion of 1745, the abolition of the 
heritable jurisdictions (feudal opjiressions) in 1748, and the 
opening of trade with the American colonics. Agriculture now 
began to receive attention, Glasgow rose into importance, and 
Edinburgh, sympatliising in the movement, became the seat of 
various banking institutions, ‘ whicl^ imparted life and vigour to 
the ai»ts. • 

About the year 1700, the necessit}’^ for extending the town be- 
vcaiiie pressing. Between the years 1703 and 1709 was erected 
a lofty bridge, connecting the old city wiili the fields on the 
north, on which the Ntu) Town was already beginning to be 
built. Before 1780 the New Town had covered a third of the 
ground designed for it ; and since that period, it has been gra- 
dually extending northwards, westwiirds, and eastwards. Its 
last principal extension was the opening of a new road east- 
wards from Princes Street by W aterloo Place, along the face of 
the Calton Hill, in 1819. In the execution of the North Bridge 
and New Town, it Avas found desirable to drain the lake (North 
Loch) lying in the hollow, which required to be crossed. Un- 
fortunately, the improvers of that day did not stop here, but 
committed the irremediable and now much-lamented error of 
throwmg the rubbish from the Ibundations of the new houses 
into tne centre of the valley, so as to form Avhat is termed the 
Earthen M(/nud — a i)ile of materials answering the purpose of a 
bridge. 

’ In proportion as tbe New Town arose, so did the Old Town 
suffer a desertion of its more respectable inliabitants. In the 
present day, it is occupied almost exclusively by the humbler 
orders, and by tradesmen. About tbe year i^25“6, sf series of 
improvements were planned, and begun to bft carried into execu- 
tion, Avith a view to R‘scue tjie Old Town from yliut api»eared 
impending ruin. These so-called improvements have fost the 
inhabitants, by general taxation, about £340,000, a large portion* 
of which has been squandeij^^d on buying aUd pulling down 
houses j while, except the erection of a bridge across the Cowgate^ 
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(fJeorge the Fourth’s BriJge), and the fopiin^ of an approach 
from the west, nothing useful or ornamental has been accom- 
plished. * * 

The state of society in old Edinburgh prior to its desertion for the 
New Town, was somewhat peculiar. Each edifice was inhabited 
hy perhaps ten or twelve families, each family occupying a floor, 
and the whole ascending to their re^ective awellings by.R com- 
mon stone stair. It was customary for certain floors to beappro- 
, printed to^j-iarticular ranks. In the cellar, entered by a flignt of 
steps descending from the street or close, would live a chimney- 
sw^eep or cobbler ; on the street fl^ior was the shop of a trades- 
man; the first floor up would he occupied by a nobleman or 
judge ; above whom would be the family of an advocal^e or a 
landed gentleman ; next, there would be the family of a shop- 
keeper ; and so on to the attics, in which, probably, might have 
been found ran a(;tor, a street -porter, or a sempstress. Thus 
there was a complete mingling of all ranks under one roof ; a 
plan W'hich, however inconvenient to some of the parties, was 
not without its social advantages. In the present day, the whole 
« 

^ Kt’f<Tring to one of the huge toiiemcTits so miscellaneously occupied, 
the l()ll«>\viiig anecdote is told of Lord doulstoiiu by the author of tins 
'J'rnditions of ]<Miiilmrg]i. “ It was at that time the custom for advocates, 
and no less for judges to dre*?^ themselves in gown, wig, and cravat, at 
their own Iiouhos, nn<l to walk in a sort of •state, tlniR rigged out, with 
their rocked hats in their hands, to the J’arliament House. They usually 
breakfasted early, and, when dressed, Mere in the habit of leaning over 
their parlour windows for a lew miiiutCR before St Gilcs‘'H bell sounded the 
starting peal of;i (piarter to nine, enjoying the .agreeahlc morning air, and 
perhaps diBeussing the news of the day with a mughbouring advocate on 
the opposin' side of the alley. In this manner a close in the High Street 
would soinctiincs reaemhle a modem coll'ee-room more than anything 
else. It so hai>pened that one morning, while Lord Coalstoun was pre- 
paring to cipoy his matutinal treat, two girls, who lived in the second 
lint above, were amusing themselves with a kitteu, whicli, in tlmughtlcss 
8]H)rt, they had swung over the window' by a curd tied round its middle, 
and hoisted for some time up and down, till the creature was getting rather 
desperate with its exertions. In tl is criKis bif* lordship popped his head 
out of the window’ directly below that from which the kitten swun^, littlo 
suspecting, good easy man, w liat a danger impended, like the sword of 
Dionysius, over his head, hung, too, by a siuglu — ^not hair, it is tnie» but 
scareelv more re.sj}on,siblc' material — garter, when dow'n come tho c.vas- 
l>craten animal, at ftill career, directly upon his senatorial wig. No sooner + 
did tho girls pciTcive wdiat sort <»f a Inudiiig-place their kitten Iiad found, 
than, in twror and suriirise, they beg;in to draw- it up; but tills measure 
VOS now loo laic, for along with the animal, up also came the judge'^s wig, 
flxx^d full ill its detrrmined talons. His lordsliip’s surprise on flnding his 
wig lifted off his head, redoubled when, on looking up, he perceived it 
dangling its way upwards, without any means, iv^isiblc to him, by which 
, its motions might be accounted for. 'fhc astonishment,, the dread, the 
i,A]most awo of the senator below — ^the half mirth half terror of the girls 
cboTc— together witli the fierce and relentless energy of retention on the 
part of puss between, altogether fbnned a scene to which language cannot 
justice, but wdiich CTCorgc ("ruttLsliauk might pcrluips embody with 
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of the ancient tenements are appropriated to the lower, tod som^ 
few of the middle classes. A number of the floors or are 
transformed into taverns ; and by the subdivision of dwellings, 
houses which once were thought to he crowded with ten or 
twelve families, now contain four times the number. Under % 
single roof it has been found that as many as three hundred souls 
are lod^d— how incommodiously, and with what deterioration 
of iBor^s, may easily be conjectured. ^ 

What was begun from necessity has been continued, from* 
choicAfr^ The fashion of building houses in floors for distinct fami- 
lies haa^^spread to the^ New '(ifSwn ; and hence the houses of Edin- 
burgh are generally very much larger than those of London, 
and a9 respects size and nppeai^ance, nearly resemble those of 
Pam and other continental cities. Althoujjli the practice of 
dividing houses into floors for a number of families is open to 
serious objections, it is at the same time not without its advan- 
tages. When the common stair has been ascended, and the 
dwelling reached, no more stairs arc to be mounted. The floor 
possesses eveiT convenience of dining and drawing-room, bed- 
chambers, kitchen, and closets, suitable to large or small families; 
and the door of entrance from the landing-place as effectually cuts 
off the communication with neighbours as would a door to the 
street. For the sake of keeping the common stair as private as 
possible, it is now usually ])rovided with a street door, which, 
t)y means of an apparatus, can be opened from any floor above 
when the appropriate bell is rung. This explanation is needed, 
to account for the rows of bell-handles ana names which are 
here and there obseiwable at door-posts. The rent of a floor in 
respectable parts of the town varies from £15 to £35 per 
annum ; while that payable for entire, or, as they are here called, 
self-contained houses, is from £40 to £150, according to size 
and elegance. The local rates add about fifteen per cent, to 
these charges. 

Altogether built of a white and durable sandstone, which re- 
tains a clean and fresh anpearami^ for a considerable length of 
time, 4he general aspect of the houses is that of great solidity, if 
not architectural elegance, the design being usually chaste, and 
the masoniy of the first order. It may almost be said that, for 
thef most part, the private excel the public edifices in beauty. 
The public buildings, however, ai’e, on the whole, above medio- 
crity. AVith one or two exceptions, they are from the best classic 
models, and at least do not violate good taste.* The ScQtt Monu- 
ment alone, the work of a native self-taught artist, is without a 

* • • * 

considerable effect in one of those iniinitablc sketches which he is pleased^ 
to call Points of Humour. It was a joke soon explained and pardoned ; 
hut assaredly the itcrjictrators of it did afterwards gfet many lengtlioned 
injunctions from their parents nefbr agaip to fisU orer the window, with 
such a bait, for honest men’s wigs.” • 
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{ >arallel in the metropolis^ and will be viewed with admiration 
>7 all classes of strangers as a marvel of art. 

Edinburg'h is not a mannfacturing town — a circumstance 
arising paitly from its situation, and partly from the constitu- 
tion of Its society, which is essentially aristocratic, literary, and 
professional. The only businesses carried on to a large extent 
are printing, with the kindred aits ; iron founding, brewing, and 
coacn-building. Tlie largest manufactories of paper in Scotland 
‘ are situated on the North Esk, within a distance of ten miles. 
The town has long been distinguished for its banking and life- 
insurance institutions. The princi^nl profession is that of the 
law, in connexion with the supreme courts. The next in im- 
portance is that of education, w^hich has many 'able professors 
and teachers. Edinburgh is indeed resoi1;ed to by families 
from all parts of the emjjire for the sake of its numerous well- 
conducted schools. Taking a tone from these circumstances, the 
general society of Edinburgh is usually considered to be of a 
refined character ; and this it seems likely to maintain from its 
increasing intercourse with the metropolis. 

In 1841, the population of Edinburgh, with its suburbs, was 
138,182 ; at the same time the population of licith was 26,433 — 
total of the united towns, 104,61 3. In the population of Edin- 
burgh and its suburbs there w'cre 0607 naliv(?s of England, 5594 
natives of Ireland, and 551 foreigners and British subjects bom 
in foreign narts. Estimating at present the population of Edin- 
burgh witri its suhui'bs at 150, (KKi, it bears no comparison in 
point of numbers with that of Glasgow' ; the rapid increase of 
which is one of the most remarkable phenomena in the histoiy 
of Scotland. 

CIVIC AND ECCLESIASTICAL ARIIAXGEMPINTS. 

Edinburgh, as a royal burgh, is governed by a council -of 
thirty -three members, elected by the inhabitants. From the 
council are chosen the magistracy, consisting of a lord provost 
(eijuivalent to lord mayor), and four bailies (equivalent to* alder- 
men). The police, now regulated and dressed on the model of 
that of the metropolis, is under the management of a body of 
commissioners, jilso elected by the inhabitants. 

The ancient and extended royalty embraces thirteen parishes, 
witli which are connected eighteen clergymen of the Established 
Church, y ho are jiaid from the jwoceeds of a tax levied on the 
inhabitants; tht'*V)rdinarv estimated income of each clergyman 
being about £500 jisfniua'lly. Besides these, there is a numerous 
body o^miuisi^rs connected with ‘receding and dissenting con- 
..gregatious. Altogether, in the city and suburban parishes, there 
are ninety-seven places of public w'orship; among which are in- 
cluded eight Episcopalian or Eng^dsh, and two Roman Catholic 
cha}tels. 
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OBJEXITS OF INTEREST IN THE OLD TOWN. 

THE CASTLE, 

The stranger usually goes first to visit the castle. It may be 
entered freelv, but an order is required to see the regalia, which 
are depositeci within it > this order is obtained gratis by /IJjplication, 
at an office in the council chambers. The r%alia ai*e not shown 
till noon. g 

The rock on which thcTurtress is built rises to a height of 
383 feeit above the level of the sea, and its battlements, towering 
above the city, may be seen in some directions for forty and 
fifty miles. The rock is precipitous on all sides but the east; 
here it is connected with the town by an open esplanade. The 
walls are believed not to be more than tliree hiiiKJred years old. 
The principal buildings, now used as barracks, are at the south- 
east corner, and among these is an old palace, partly built by 
Queen Jlary in 1505, aijd partly 1610. Pretty nearly the 
whole interest in a visit to the castle pertains to this edifice. 
Entering by a doorway in a projecting staircase, fronting a 
quadrangular court, we are conducted into a small vaulted anart- 
lucnt containing the regalia; the different objects being placed 
on an oval table, securely enclosed w'ithin a kind of cage of up- 
2'ight bars. The crown lies on a cushion of crimson velvet, 
fringed w ith gold, 
and is surrounded 
by the sceptre, the 
sword with its 
sheath, and the 
treasurer’s mace. 

The room is fitted 
up with crimson 
hanging’s, t:i>te- 
fiilly 4 disposed ; 
the whole lighted 
m) hy four lamps. 

The crowm is veiy elegantly fonned, the under part being a 
golden diadem, consisting of two circles, chased and adonied 
with precious stones and pearls. The upper circle is surmounted 
by crosses fleury, interclianered with lieur-de-lis, and with small 
points, terminated by costly pearls. This w^^ the did crown, 
and the date is unknow n, though the er^ of Bruce has been 
referred to with mudi probabilitv. James V.' ylded tw^o con- 
centric ardies of gold, crossing .and intei*secting each oth^r above 
the circles, and surmounted by a ball or globe, over w'hich rises* 
a cross patee, adorned with diamonds. Ine or tiara of the 
crown is of crimson velvet, turned up witlf ermine, and adome^ 
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withjpdttrU; but this vftb only substituted bv James VII. for 
the fonner cw or tiara of purple velvet, which had become 
much decayed dunsg the concealment of the regblia in the 
time of the civil war. The sceptre is a sloider rod of silver, 
thirtjr-two inches in Iragth, chased, and varied in its form. It 
terminates with three small figures, representing the Vii'gin 
Mary, St Andrew, and St J^es, over whose heads rises a ciystal 
globe. With this sceptre the lorn chancellor of Scotland touched 
< the acts of parliament in token of the royal assent. The sword 
of state is very elegant, both in foim and proportion. It was a 
present from Julias II. to Janes IV. of Scotland (slain at 
Flodden) ; and having been wrougnl in Italy shortly mter the 
revival of the arts, is a beautiful specimen of sculpture^ The 
handle is of silver, gilded, and the cross or guard is wreallied in 
imitation of two dolphins. The scabbard is adorned with filigree- 
work of silver, representing boughs and leaves of oak with 
acorns; the device of Pope Julius being an oak-tree in fiiiit. 
The last monarch who used the crown was Charles IL, while in 
Scotland, previous to the disastrous battle of Worcester: Saved 
bjr frienas of royalty during ,the civil war, the regalia were after- 
wards deposited in a chest in the room in which they are now 
shown, in 1817 these interesting relics were taken from their 
place of deposit, and thus fi*eely exposed to public view. . 

Leaving the regalia, the stranger next visits, in the same pile 
of building, but entered by a different door, the room in which 
Queen Mary gave birth to James VI., on the 19th of June 1596. 
It will create leelings of surprise to find this place now forming 
part of a mean tavera or canteen. It is a small irregular-shaped 
apartment, of about eight feet square, and lighted by a single 
window, overlooking tfie precipice beneath. The roof is divi(led 
into four compartments, having the figure of a thistle at each 
comer, and a crown and the initials M. R. in the centre. When 
(xcorge IV. visited the castle in 1822, he was conducted, at hia 
own request, to this little room, so interesting for its historical 
associations. 

The most defensible part of toe castle is on the east, neay the 
above-mentioned edifice : here is a half-moon battery, on which 
is a flag-staff, facing the Old Town, and completely commanding 
the approaches to the fort. Further round to the north, overlook- 
ing tue Argyle Battery, is the Bomb Battery, whence is obtained 
a very extensive prospect of the New Town, the environs, the 
Firth of Forth, and the coast of Fife. On this lofty batteiy stands 
an ancient piece ^f oi'diiance. called Mais ilfey, which is consi- 
dered a kina of naticnal pallauium of Scotland. This gun, which 
is.ooinposed of ,lohg bars of beat iroii, hooptd together by a dose 
’seiiies of^rings, measuring twenty inches in the wre, is supposed 
Ifo have been fabricated under the auspices of James IV., who, in 
141^, employed it^at the siege of Nprliam Castle, on the borders 
^f Bnglsad. It was«reut in 1682* when flring a salute, since 
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which time it has been quite useless. BaTinE: been removed to 
England, and deposited in the Tower of London, it was restored 
to its old pdfeition, at the solicitation of the Scotch, in 1829. It 
appears to have been customarjr to fire from it bullets of stone, 
which w’ere afterwards economically sought for and nicked up 
for future use. Some of these are piled alongside of meg. 

On the western side of the castle are some tall haiTacks, and 
also the arsenal or storehouses, in which ai*e contained thirty 
thousand stand of arms. These, and other objects of Airiosity, 
are shown to stongers. Edinburgh castle is one of the forts 
enjoined by the treaty of ui^n to be kept up in Scotland; but 
as this portion of the IJnitOT Kingdom needs no military de- 
fence, i4 may be described as a source of useless expense to the 
countiy. 

The long line of street extending from the castle to Holyrood 
— called at different parts ('astle Hill, Jiawninarket, High Street, 
and Canongate — embraces or abuts various objects oi interest. 
This was the one thoroughfare of ancient Ediiiburgli ; and, as 
already stated, many of the black and half-dilapidated houses 
w'hich environ it w^cre formerly inhabited by people of distinc- 
tion. 


CASTLE HILL — ^ASSEMBLY HALL. 

This esplanade, now trimmed and used for militaiy drills, and 
on which is placed a statue of the late Duke nf York, ^vas in old 
times a place of publie execution in Edinburgh. In the reign 
of James VI., many unhappy beings, accused of witchcraft, were 
here burned at the stake. On the south is a pleasant view of 
Heriot's Hosjdtal ; and on the north, near the entrance to the 
gardens, is seen an octagonal edilice, xvliich was built in by 
Allan Ramsay, author of the (Jentle Shepherd, and other poetical 
pieces, and whom Rums was so desirous to emulate. In entering 
Castle Hill Street, we observe, in the wall of the right-hand comer 
edifice, a bullet, w hich was fired from the castle in repelling the 
Highland army in 1745 — a striking memorial of the strife or past 
times. ^ * 

At the point of junction of Castle Hill Street with the Lawn- 
market, we have on our right a new church, with a handsome 
spirey w’hich rises to a height of 240 feet. This edilice, besides 
being used as a place of public worship, is employed as the hall 
of meeting of tlie General Assembly of the Established Church : 
this meeting takes place Jinnually in May, and being attended 
by a nobleman commissioned by the crown to represent royalty, 
a more than usual busiie is occasioned in th.l towm. Over the 
doorway of the building is the fiirailiar cognisance ot the Church 
of Scotland — the burning bush, with the motto, Nee tnmen con^ 
siumbatur — " Nevertheless not consumed.” Across the new road 
from this structure is a recently-erected place of public worship, 
belonging to the Free Church, and appropriAed to the congre- 
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gation of the Bev. Thoihas Guthrie, one of the most eloquent 
preadiers in this new seceding body. 

WEST BOW — GBASSMARKET. 

Bound the comer from this latter edifice is all that remains of 
the West Bow — a curious old winding alley, which led to the 
Grassmarket ; and down which, as the readers of “ Old Mor- 
tality” will remember, were hurried bands of unfortunate Cove- 
nanters ibr execution. The wretched Captain Porteous, as is 
mentioned in “ The Heart of Mid-Lothian,” was also dragged 
down this narrow thoroughfare to^meet his unhappy doom. The 
Grassmarket is a wide open street, where the weekly grain 
markets are now held. The Bow has been almost » entirely 
destroyed by the ill-conceived improvements” formerly al- 
luded to. 

HIGHLAND society’s MUSEUM. 

In proceeding down the Lawnmarket, w’e have occasion to pass 
the new street formed by George the Fourth’s Bridge. Going 
along this a little way, we arrive at the ^Iiiseum of the Highland 
and Agidcultural Society o*i Scotland. This society, composed of 
noblemen and gentlemen interested in improving the condition 
of the Highlands, was founded by charter in 1787, since which 
period it has greatly extended its operations, and is at present 
one of the most important associations in Scotland. Its leading 
object is the im])rovemcnt of agriculture, in which it has achieved 
remarkable results. The museum of the society, here situated, 
and open to strangers, contains an interesting collection of models 
of agricultural implements, and other objects relative to hus- 
bandry. 

COUNTY HALL. 

Beturaing to the Lnwnmarket, we observe, at the entrance to 
George the Fourth’s Bridge, a large public building called the 
County Hall, in which the courts of the sheriff, and other afihirs 
connected wuth the county, are conducted. Its architecture is 
after the purest Grecian models (the temple of Erectheus. in par- 
ticular); but it is nevertheless a somewhat heavy edifice, and 
far from convenient in its internal arrangements. Everything 
has been sacrificed to make an elegant front. It cost £15,000. 

BANK OF SCOTLAND. 

At the foot of a short street leading northwards from the 
Lawnmarket, stands the Bank of Scotland. The building is 
comparatively mo(lern, but the institution which it accommodates 
was the fir%<^ established bank in Scotland, having been incor- 
pora^ in 1695 by an act of the Scots parliament.* 

* Since the establishment of this venerable institution, and particularly 
within the last thirty^ years, the nuB .ber of banks in Edinburgh has cou- 
^iUcrably increased. The foUowing are the chief additions : — Royal 
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• SITE OF OLE TOLBOOTH. 

The Couniv Hall faces an open quadrangular space, on the 
right of which is the Si^et Lihraiy, in front is the church of, 
8t Giles, and on the lett, partly encumbering. the street, once 
stood the Old Tolbooth or prison of Edinburgh — ^more familiwly 
the Heart of Mid-Lothian. It was a gloomy pile of building, 
four storeys in height, and built in 15C1, for the acconSnodation • 
of parliament and the courts of justice — also for the confinement 
of prisoners. In 1640 it solely appropriated for prisoners, 
and continued to be so usea till the period of its demolition in 
1817. ^'be door of entrance, which was situated within a few 
feet of the north-west comer of the church, was i*emoved, along 
with the ponderous lock and key, to Abbotsford, where they were 
prized as curiosities by Sir Walter Scott, and are now to be seen. 

ST Giles’s church. 

This large and conspicuous edifice, which occupies a promi- 
nent situation in the High Street, the centre of the town, is 
of unknown antiquity, and it is only known to have existed in 
the fourteenth centuiy. Until the Keformation, it was a colle- 
giate church, dedicated to St Giles, the patron saint of the town : 
it was provided with thirty-six altars, and had nearly a hundred 
clergymen and other attendants. At the lleformation all this 
was swept away; its endowments were sequestrated and mis- 
spent ; for some time it was the only parish church in the city, 
while its ministrations were conducted by J ohn Knox, the emi- 
nent Scottish refoimer. The building was afterwards divided by 
walls, so as to form separate parish churches, with different en- 
trances ; and in this condition it remained till a recent period, 
when it underwent a thorough repair and a new casing witih 
stone. It still consists of several compartments, empl^ed as 
parish churches ; that on the east being called the High Church. 

It was originally of the usual cn;clform shape, and of Gothic 
architecture, but was never an elegant building, and its resto- 
rations have not materially improved it. The finest thing about 
it is the central square turret, the top of which is encircled 
with open figured stone-work, and from the different comers of 
the tower spring arches, which, meeting together, produce the 
appearance of an imperial crown. These arches are highly oma- 

• 

hank of Scotland, Britiah Linen Company's Banlc, Cdhimercial Bank of 
Scotland, National Bank of Scotland, also EdinburAi and Glasgow Bank; 
with branches of several QRasgow hanks. All montioncd issue on^pound 
notes, and this species of money will be found by strangers to fom the 
principal circulating medium here as elsewhere in Scotland. With a view 
to introducing a gold circulation — ^to wliich the Scotch are very much 
opposed— no newly-instituted banft is permitted 40 fabricate and issue 
one-pound notes. • 

]] 
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mented with small pinnacles, and from the apex of the crown 
rises an equally ornamented short spire. This elegant object is 
piominent above the whole of the town, and being 161 feet in 
height, it may be seen from a great distance. In the tower is a 
suite of music bells, which are played daily at one o’clock. The 
only work of ai*t of any interest within the body of the building 
is the monument of the Regent Murray (assassinated at Lin- 
lithgow on the 23d of January 1569-70) : it is situated in the 
souSiemMivision. 


PAHLIAMENT ^QUARE. 

This open ^ace, on the south of tiib church, was originally the 
cemeteiy of St Giles, but afterwards became a paved «lose^ or 
square, environed partly with private and partly with public 
buildings. Those of a private kind, containing a number of 
shops, having been destroyed by fire in 1824, their site has since 
been occupied with handsome public edifices. With the excep- 
tion of one of them — a bank — ail the buildings are appropriated 
as court-houses and certain offices therewith connected. In the 
middle of the s^are is an»equestrian statue of Charles II., in a 
Roman dress. This is one of the oldest lions in the city. It was 
erected in 1685, about two months after the death of the king, 
at an expense of £1000. The material of which it is composed is 
lead, bronzed. On the pedestal is a Latin inscription, laudatory 
of the worthless personage who is commemorated. 

At the south-w’est corner of the square we enter, by a door in 
the arcade, one of the most interesting edifices in Edinburgh — 

THE PARLIAMENT HOUSE. 

The want of a proper place of assembly for the Scottish parlia- 
ment having been greatly felt in the reign of Charles I., on the 
suggestion of that monarch, the magistrates of Edinburgh laid 
the foundation of a house for this puipose in 1632, whicn they 
finished in 1640, at an expense of £11,600. The building so 
erected has latterly been concjpaled by a Grecian front, at the ex- 
pense of government; and it is only on passing the lobl^y that 
we find ourselves introduced to the fine old hafi, which formed 
the principal part of the original edifice. 

The hall extends to the noble length of 122 feet by a breadth 
of 49, and has a lofty roof of oak, arched and disposed in the 
same style of open wood-work as that of Westminster HaJl, 
with pendant gilt knobs. It was in this hall that the Scottish 
parliament sat previous to the union. This assemblage con- 
sisted of but one &ouse — commons, nobility, and dignitaries of 
the church a?l being united in me bo(!ty. The throne of the 
king fiiood at the south end, beneath the great window, and was 
an erection of considerable altitude. Thence, along the sides of 
the apartment, ^ere the seats of^the bishops and nobility, and. 
before these, on elich side, were forms, where sat the com- 
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inissioners of counties and boroughs, f n the middle was a long 
table, at, which sat the lord clerk register and his assistants, 
taking the fiainutes, and recording the decisions as delivered by 
the chancellor. At the upper end of the table lay the regalia, 
whose presence was indispensable. The bar of the house was at 
the foot of the table, nearly halfway down the apartment, where* 
also was a pulpit ; and beyond this there was an area partitioned 
off for the use of the public, and a small galleiy for the same 
puroose. * • 

Tne old furniture of the Parliament House remained on the 
floor for the better part of a century, and was partly used by the 
courts of law, whicn succeeded to the full possession of the hall 
and it8#precincts. Within the last forty years there have been 
several very sweeping alterations for the sake of better accommo- 
dating the courts. On the east side, on each side of the entrance, 
is a recess with benches, and a small arena for the courts of lords 
ordinary. The south end is lighted up by a large w'indow of 
stained glass, in which is represented Justice, with her sword 
and balance. This is a modern work of art, having been fitted 
in so lately as 1824. Beneath the window are curtained entrances 
to two commodious small court-rooms, also of lords ordinaiy, 
W'here certain debates are heard. A passage in the eastern wall 
leads to a gallery, in which are situated the court-rooms for the 
first and the second divisions. 

The courts above referred to unitedly compose the Court of 
Session — an institution consisting of thirteen judges, which, for 
the despatch of business, constitute two distinct chambers or 
divisions, to either of which litigants can cany their cases.. The 
presiding judge in the first division is the lord president, and 
that of the second division is the lord-justice clerk. From the 
first division are detached two judges, with the title of lords 
ordinary, and from the second there are detached three. To one 
or other of these ordinaries all cases come in the first instance. 
The office of Un'd on the ordinary bills is held for a specified time 
by the judges in rotation, the two presidents excepted. The 
office gf this functionary is in on^ respect that of a lord chan- 
cellor for Scotland. He grants injunctions or interdicts, and 
executes other matters on summary procedure ; the greater part 
of which business is performed at his private residence, or at an 
office entitled the bill-chamber. 

The Court of Session, as the highest civil court in Scotland, 
possesses all those peculiar powers exercised in England by the 
Courts of Chanceiy, Queen’s Bench, Common PJeas, Admiralty, 
and others, being both a court of law and eqiflty. It dates from 
the era of the early Scottish paonarchy, though i^modelled by 
modem acts of parliament. The judges, on certain occasions, 
resolve themselves into courts of criminal jurisprudence, con- 
stituting the High Court of Jufticiary, and the ch*cuits or assizes. 
They likewise, on occasions, form the Teind tJourt— a judicature , 
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for re^ula4;ing’ oertadn setnilar matters coimected wititi the Estab- 
lished Church: as the plantation of churches, division of parishes, 
and allocation of stipends, out of the teind or tithd held by the 
heritors or landed gentry. All these courts are freely open to 
the public ; and strang^s* will feel interested in observing the 
decorous manner in which the business is conducted. If from 


England, they will, in particular, take some interest in the pro- 
ceedings of the High Court of Justiciary — entered from the south 
side of tFi’e square — in which they will observe that the cases are 
conducted by a public oiEcer of the crown — the lord advocate or 
one of his deputes ; and also that the jury consists of fifteen per- 
sons, who decide by a majority. 

The Faculty of Advocates is an association of barristers«entitled 
to plead before the supreme courts, and who act as counsel to 
litigants. They are presided over by a dean. The attorneys 
qualified to conduct cases form two bodies — the writers to the 
signet, and the solicitors before the supreme courts. The hall of 
the Parliament House, during sessions, exhibits a busy scenl^ * 
being the daily resort, either for business or lounging, of the 
greater part of the legal profession, besides a multitude of other 
persons. Certain seats along the sides of the hall are 
priated to advocates, and others to the general practitioners. 1m 
nail is ornamented with two statues in marble — one of Lord Fre<* 


sident Hlair, son of the author of The Grave, and the other 
the Lord President Forbes, by Koubiliac. The latter, considered 
very fine, is in the attitude of administering an oath. The floor, 
near its northern end, may be said to be encumbered, more than 
ornamented, with a heavy statue of the late Lord Melville. 


THE advocates’ LIBRARY. 


The library of the Faculty of Advocates is one of the largest 
collections of books in Scotland, and to literary men in Edin- 
burgh, by the liberal indulgence of its proprietors, it answers the 
purpose, to a certain extent, wrhich is effected by the library of 
the British Museum in London. Like that national institu- 
tion, it is entitled to a copy of every work published rin the 
United Kingdom. The Advocates’ Library has undergone various 
changes of place, and is yet fai* from enjoying a proper suite of 
apartments. On entering by a door from the hall of the Parlia- 
ment House, one division of the library is reached by descending 
ajilir to the left, while the other division occupies a hall opposite' 
entrance. The rooms below contain some of the more curious 
oi^K^ea^hres of literature ; and it is understood that it was in 
now dingy ckumbers that that odious tribunal, the Scottish 
MvyJ^ounciJ, held its sittings on- the ufihappy oljects of regal 
tyran^ in the seventeenth centuiy. In the upper hall, which is 
only part of a building to be afterwards extended, are the works 
more immediat^y in request by r the advocates. It cannot be 
^munteresting to kfiow that David Hume the historian once 

H 
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jfilled the office of libraiian — an office no^ occupied by Dr Irving*, 
author of “ Lives of the Scottish Poets,” and other works. Besides 
this g^entlenAin, there are several assistant librarians, whose kind- 
ness to strangers deserves our warmest aclcnowledgment. Among 
the articles in the collection most prized for their rarity may 
mentioned a manuscript Bible of St Gerome’s translation, be-* 
lifeved to have been written in the eleventh century, and which is 
known to have been used as the conventual copy of the Scriptures 
in the abbey of Dunfermline ; a complete copy, in two*volumes, ^ 
of the first printed Bible, executed in bold black-letter, by Faust 
and Guttenberg (probably worth £3000) ; a set of the Gospels, 
written in the Tamul Ian gildge, upon dried weeds or leaves, and 
arranged in a case ; the original Solemn League and Covenant, 
drawn out in 1680, and bearing a beautiful autograph signature 
of James VI., besides those of many of his courtiers ; six distinct 
manuscript copies of the Covenant of 1638, bearing the original 
signatures of all the eminent men of that time ; some letters of 
Mary Queen of Scots ; the Wodrow manuscripts ; a valuable col- 
lection of the chartularies of various religious houses j and a few 
ancient manuscripts of the classics. ^ 

THE SIGNET WBllARY, . 

The library of the Writers to the Signet occupies a building 
also connected with the Parliament House, from which it may 
be entered, the principal doorway, however, being from the 
open space which is in front of the County Hall. The building 
exteriorly presents a handsome Gi’ecian facade of two storeys ; 
within, it forms an upper and lower apartment, both of which 
are of elegant apnearance, and fitted up as a library. The upper 
room, approached by a spacious staircase and lobby, is 140 feet 
long by 42 feet wide, with an elliptical arched ceiling, very 
richly panelled, and supported by twenty-four fluted columns 
of the Corinthian order. Between the columns on the south 
side there are windows, and the room is further lighted by a 
large cupola in the centre of the ceiling. The books are arranged 
in prases between and behind tBe pillars, and a gallery runs 
along the whole, at the height of twenty feet. The floor is of oak, 
covered with a rich caimet, and all the furniture is of the most 
splendid description. The whole cost of the room is said to have 
amounted to nearly £12,000. The lobby and staircase are em- 
bellished with busts and portraits of eminent personages con- 
nected with the Scottish judicature. 

HIGH STREET— CANONGAT^. * 

Passing from the Rarliamejit Square by the no] 5 (h-ea 8 t entry, 
the stranger a^in finds himself in the High Street, and feactly 
in front of the jRotal Exchange — a large building, with a cen- * 
tral courtyard, employed for the meetings of the Town-Council 
and other civic purposes. On the right, In issuing from the^ 
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Parliament Square, a hew Police Office has lately been 
erected. A little lower down, near the centre of the street, 
is the site of the ancient Cross of Edinburgh, removed in 1756. 
The demolition of this ancient fabric has since been much 1 * 6 - 
greted : Scott alludes to the circumstance in Marmion : — 

* “ Dun-Edin’s cross, a pillared stone, 

Bose on a turret octagon ; 

But now is razed tliat monument, 

Whence royal edict rang. 

And voice of Scotland's law was sent 
In glorious trumpet clang. 

Oh, be his tomb as lead'«>' lead 
Upon its dull destroyer’s head ! — 

A minstrel’s malison is said.” ^ 

The spot is now marked by a circle of stones in the causeway ; 
and here public proclamations are still made. Nothing farther 
of interest occurs in the High Street at this part. Proceed- 
ing down the street, and passing the Tron Church and the 
crossing to North and South Bridge Streets, we soon reach the 
head of the Canongate ; but before entering this contracted part 
of the thoroughfare, we lia^e occasion to see on the left or north 
side an old edifice, which was at one time the house of J ohn 
Knox. A small effigy, in stone, of the reformer occupies the 
projecting angle of the building. 

The Canongate, which is a civic dependency of the city, and 
ecclesiastically a distinct parish, will be traversed with melan- 
choly interest. Once the court end of the town, and occupied 
by persons of distinction, it is now abandoned to the meanest of 
the mean — several houses are dilapidated, and the street flutters 
in rags and wretchedness. About tlie middle, on the left-hand 
side going down, arc the old prison of the burgh, distinguished 
by a picturesque projecting clock, and the church and church- 
yard. In this obscure cemetery lie the remains of the illustrious 
Adam Smith, author of the “ Wealth of Nations,” also of Robert 
Fergusson, an unfortunate Scottish poet, over whose remains 
Robert Burns piously erected a monument. A little farther 
down, on the south side of the street, stands Queensberry Vlouse 
— a lar^e dull edifice, formerly the residence of the Bukes of 
Queensberry, now a house of refuge for destitute poor. 

At the foot of the Canongate the stranger enters the precinct 
of Holyrood, and has before him the celebrated 

^ PALACE OF HOLYROOD. 

A palace was dui* t here in connexion with the abbey founded 

David I., and this old structure was considerably renovated 
by Janes V. ’ The whole, however^ was destroyed by Cromwell^ 
excepting the north-west angle, or that portion fronting the 
spectator as he 9pproache3 from the Canongate. All the rest is 
comparatively modem, having beei built in the reign of Charles 
o 16 
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II., but in a way to harmonise with thft older part then remain- 
ing. The architect on this occasion was Sir William Bruce, and 
the building was executed by Robert Mylne, whose tomb may 
be seen on l£e north side of the chapel. The design of the palace 
by Bruce seems to be much the same as that of Hampton Court. 
The ediiice is of stone, and of a quadrangular iigure, with an * 
open court in the centre, surrounded by piazzas. The whole is 
in a, plain Grecian style of architecture. 

Having been erected after the Scottish monarchs had^emoved , 
to England, the palace generally cannot be said ever to have been 
a royal residence for more than short periods. Of the surviving 
portion of the older palace a#^iiFerent history can be told. James 
V. was feither of Mary, and when that unfortunate princess landed 
in Scotland, she was conducted to the palace which her father had 
erected. The house was of large dimensions, much larger than 
at present ; but Maiy selected for her private apartments those 
which occupied the north-western angle of the building, compre- 
hended chiefly in two turrets. Fortunately, this was the part 
saved from the outrage of Cromwell’s soldiers. Thus, by an acci- 
dent, Mary’s apartments are preserv^ed; and, what is still more 
I'emarkable, they are at this day pretty much in the condition 
she left them, although nearly three hundred years have since 
passed away. 

Ascending a stone staircase from the piazza of the court, under 
the guidance of an ever-ready attendant, we reach these rooms, 
so full of historical associations, and ai‘e naturally surprised to 
observe how simply the beautiful queen had been accommodated. 

In the first place, there is a vestibule, where the blood of Rizzio is 
still shown upon the floor ; though, w^e allow, it requires a stretch 
of faith to detect its appearance. Next is her presence-chamber — 
a room of large dimensions, with a carved oak roof, embellished 
with ciphers of difierent kings, queens, and princes, in faded 
paint and gold. The walls are decked with a gi*eat variety of 
pictures and prints; and some old chairs and other furniture 
ai^e preserved. Adjacent to this apartment, occupying the front 
of the^tower, is the bedchamber 0f Mary, in which her bed is 
shown, in a very decayed condition. The only other two apart- 
ments are a small dressing-room and a cabinet, in which last 
she was sitting at supper vmen Rizzio was assailed by his assas- 
sins. Near the door which leads from the bedchamber into this 
apartment is shown a private staircase in the solid wall, commu- 
nicating with a suite of rooms below, which perhaps were those 
occupied by Damley, as it is known he conducted the Conspira- 
tors oy this passage into the presence of hi# wife. These two 
small rooms contain a» few objects of interest, sai^ to have he^ 
longed to the queen’s toilet ; also some tapestry, wrought by her 
own hand. Cold and deserted, and with all around having the 
appearance of age and decay^Mary^s apartmeuAs cannot ml to 
inspire melancholy reflections ; but to the reader of history, the 
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Tiew of the scene here disclosed will at the same time afford a 
new pleasure — ^the satisfaction of seeing the actual spot where 
events took place which have for centuries been tne theme of 
narratives and discussions. 

Having seen Queen Mary’s apartments^ little else in the palace 
is woith looking at. In a long apartment, in which takes place 
the election of representative Scottish peers for the House of 
Lords, are exhibited “portraits of a hundred and six Scottish 
monarch^.” Being merely daubs with a fictitious likeness, they 
are treated with deseived contempt. The other apartments are 
fitted up principally in a modern style, and are in part occupied 
by the families of noblemen and olbers who have received peiv 
mission to rc^side within the palace, of which the Puke of 
Hamilton is heritable keeper. As a place of royal resid^pM 
the palace is now scarcely suitable. Its low situation and ifVinl 
of a sunk storey render it damp ; while it is destitute of mWf 
desirable convenienees. When (xeorge IV. was in Scotland in 
1822, he held courts in one of the apartments ; but he resided at 
the palace of the Puke of Buccleuch at Dalkeith. 


ahiiev'op holyhooi). 


Partially adhering to the walls of the palace, and now a roof- 
less ruin, this w'as at one time an exceedingly handsome struc- 
ture, built in the florid Gothic style. On the occasion of the 
incursion of the Earl of Hertford, in 1544, it received its first 
great blow, the interior being sacked, and the monks contume- 
liously scattered.^ It again suffered from an invasion of the 
English ill 1547, and from that time sunk to the condition of a 
chapel-royal. In this state it was the scene of Queen Maiy’s 
marriage with Damley, July 29, 1505. 

Throughout the seventeenth century, IJolyrood chapel was at 
different times fitted up by orders of the Stuarts, as an exemplar 
for worship according to the English ritual ; but, as the readers 
of history know, with no good effi^ct on the Scottish people. At 
the revolution, it was desjioiled by a mob, and afterwards re- 
mained in a dilapidated state for seventy-two years. T^e roof 
being then decayed, was taken down, and replaced by a new 
covering : this was most injudiciously composed of flag-stones, 
the weight of which brought it down, to the damage of the 
building, in 1768. Since that period, the chapel has been an 
open ruin. It is now used only as a place of sepulture by some 

t ilies of note. A few of the ancient tombstones in tnQ floor 
interesting. 

^ queen’s park— ART lIUBis SEAT. 


' Behead the abbey and palace of Holyrood are the open grounds 
styled the Queen’s Park, wherein arise the rugged hills of Arthur’s 
Seat and Salisbury Crags, The park, which includes these hiUs, 
^extends to about fohr miles in circumference, and was enclosed 
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bj James V. with a stone wall, the greater part of which still 
exists. Whatever might have been the condition of the grounds 
in early tim^s, th^ have for many years been destitute of trees, 
and suitable only ior pasture. Till lately, the £ai4 of Haddington 
possessed a right of forestry over them, subject to the right of 
free perambidation by the inhabitants of Edinburgh. This* 
nobleman’s right having been purchased by the crown, the whole 
grounds are now under the chaise of the Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests, by whom many beneficial improvements afis in the 
course of execution. Some intrusive enclosures have been already 
thrown open; cross-walls, stiles, and old houses have been re- 
moved ; morasses drained ;sKnd lastly, a handsome public drive 
has bees made along the lower grounds, and round the hills. 

As the whole of this interesting royal demesne is open to the 
public at all hours, the stranger should not quit ^inburgh 
without visiting at least Arthur’s Seat, the most lofty and pro- 
minent of the two hills. Carriages are admitted along the new 
drives as far as finished. Both hills are of the same mineralogical 
character — green-stone and trap-tuff ejected by volcanic action, 
and offer a study to the geologist : tjieir surface also affords an 
interesting field of research to the botanist. Arthur’s Seat rises 
to a height of 700 feet from the meadow at its base, or 796 feet 
above the level of the sea. Its name has puzzled etymologists r 
the most reasonable conclusion is, that its present designation is 
a corruption of two Celtic words signifying “ the hill of ai’rows.” 
Any connexion with King Arthur is now entirely repudiated. 
The name Salisbury, applied to the crags or cliffs, nas been 
not less difficult ; the most plausible conjecture is, that it is also 
derived from a Celtic term signifying a “ desert or waste place.” 

In ascending Arthur’s Seat, strangers usually j)roceed by way 
of St Anthony’s Chapel, the ruins of which occupy the summit 
of a knoll projecting from the northern side of the hill. This 
religious structure is of considerable antiquity, and it is only 
by the name that it is known to have been a dependency of the 
preceptoiy of St Anthony in Leith. Along with some adjoining 
cells, it has long been in ruins, little now remaining but a por- 
tion of the side wall ; efforts, however, have been made to pre- 
vent further demolition. The view from this height is very 
channing. In the ascending path to the chapel is St Anton’s 
Well” — a beautiful spring of clear water, which, proceeding out 
of the rock, is emptied into a stone basin, and at one time fur- 
nished a humble oeverage to the recluses above. This little 
fountain will perhaps be viewed with some fiyrther dbgree of 
interest by the poetic mind, on recollecting €ie allusion to it in 
the old Scottish lyric—® , 

« Now Arthur’s Seat shall be my bed — 

The sheets shall ne’er be pressed by me ; 

St Anton’s Well shalbbe my drink, . * 

Since my true love’s forsaken me.’^ 
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At a short distance, in' the low g^round, near the eastern extre^ 
adty of the park, once lay Muschet^s Cairn — a low hillock of 
stones, oast by passengers on the spot where a wretch named 
Muschet had closed a long course af cruelty towards his unfor- 
tunate wife W murdering h^r, with circumstances of uncommon 
barbarity. Tliis dreary spot, with the surrounding scene, it will 
be recollected, is graphically alluded to in The Heart of. Mid- 
Lothian.’’ The whole precincts of the park, indeed, may, from 
similar .illusions by Scott, be described as classic ground. The 
valley of Hunter’s 13og, between* the two hills — the pathway 
round the brow of Salisbury Crags — and St Leonards, a rocky 
knoll with a few cottages, at the sbe.them exit from the park — 
are all points which usually engage the attention of strangers^ 
For those who have an hour or two to spare at sunrise, in a sum- 
mer’s morning, when the weather is favourable, no greater plea- 
sure could be named than a ramble over these hills and valleys, 
which, though within a mile of a populous city, are usually as 
still and lonely as a Highland solitude. In a clear day, the view 
from the top of Arthur’s Seat is extensive and grand — embracing 
a stretch of sea and land from Ben Ledi in the west to the Bass 
in the east, and from the Lammermuir Hills in the south to the 
Lomond Ilills in Fife in the north. This wide circumference, 
taking in the larger portion of the Lothians and shores of the 
Firth of Forth, contains the bulk of the historical district of 
Scotland — that with which tlie princif^al events were connected 
from the invasion of the Homans till the battle of Prestonpans. 
The view towards the south, either from the summit of the hill, 
or the new road half-way up, embraces Duddingstone Loch and 
village at its base, and about a mile beyond, Craigmillar Castle, 
which was for a time inhabited by Mary Queen of Scots.* 


OBJECTS OF INTEREST IN THE SOUTH SIDE. 

Proceeding along South Bridge Street from the High Street, 
the stranger will have occasion to pass and look down upon the 

* Holyroodhouse and its park, in virtue of an ancient privilege? form a 
legalised sanctuary for debtors. A small number of individuals, wlio have 
found it necessary to protect their persons for a time from the grasp of 
the law, are constantly to he found residing here, in the humble abodes 
which surround the palace. The limit of the sacred ground is marked in 
the direction of the town by a gutter or strand, which intersects the- 
street about a hundred yards from the palace, and on crossing that, the 
charm of , security is either lost or acquired. Though receiving interim 
protection by ste]i^)ing over the strand, it is necessary for debtors, within 
twenty-four hours atKr, to enter their names in the books of the bailie of 
Holyrood, which lio^ at an office within the barrier. On this, a printed 
form ctf protection is given for a Consideration of two guineas, wherebjf* 
the applicant is screened from all civil diligence for debts contracted prior 
to the date of his registration. Refhgees have liberty to leave the sanc- 
tuary from twelve Vcl^ck on Saturdaycuight for the spaice of twenty-four 
, hours. This is the only remaining soxLctuary in the British islands. 
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Cowgate — ^in appearance a kind of sulfterranean street — at one 
time a g-ay suburb of Edinburgh, but now inhabited chiefly by 
dealers m ofd furniture and other articles. Beyond the arch 
whence a bird’s-eye view of this lower region is obtained, we 
arrive on the left at a street in which is situated the Hoyal 1n- 
piRMABY, or principal hospital for the sick and hurt in Edin- 
burgh, It is a large and commodious edifice, built in 1736, and 
has long maintained a high character for the efficiency of its 
arrangements. •• 

THE COLLEGE. 

Passing Infirmary Street^we have on our right a large and 
massive^structure — ^the University or College of Edinburgh. 
In the reign of Queen Mary, this district was all open ground, 
on which was an old religious establishment called the “ Kirk of 
Field;” and it was in one of the ancient edifices here that the 
unfortunate Darnley was lodged when he was blown up by gun- 
powder on the 10th of Februaiy 1567 — his body having been 
picked up near the old city wall, in a place now known as Drum- 
mond Street. On the spot occupies by the Kirk of Field, a 
University was instituted by James VI. in the year 1582; 
and by means of subsequent benefactions from the crown and 
from individuals, the establishment attained a respectable footing. 
It now consists of sixty-three professors, some of whom are elected 
by the crown, but the greater number by the Town-Council, in 
whom resides the power of supervision. The different classes 
are attended by aoout twelve hundred students, who wear no 
peculiar garb, and reside in lodgings in the town. The whole 
of the buildings primarily used lor the College existed till 1789, 
when the new buildings were begun to be erected. As now 
finished, they form a huge structure, with a large court in 
the centre. On the west side of the court, a great part of the 
edifice is devoted to a museum of natural history ; on the south 
is the library ; the other places being devoted to class-rooms and 
other accommodations. A number of distinguished men in science 
and lil^rature have been connected^ith this institution ; among 
others may be mentioned the illustrious Cullen, Black, Gregory, 
Fergusson, Stewart, Blair, Robertson, Leslie, and the Monros. 
Th» College of Edinburgh still maintains a high reputation as 
a school of medicine and surgeiy. 

ROYAL college OF SURGEONS, &C. 

This is an institution distinct from the ^iniversfty. To 
strangers, it is only interesting for its valuable museum, chiefly 
consisting of preparations ; though to some a sight of these will 
he far from pleasing. The building is situatea in NTcolson 
Street, a short way from the University. Further on, in the 
same street, is the Asylum^fob the Blind) an interesting 
charitable institution. * 
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HEBIOT^S HOSPITAL. ‘ 

This old and respected institution is situated in an open ^*ottnd 
in Lauriston, and is approached by George the Fourtn's Bridge^ 
or by a street near the College. As the name imports, Heriotjp 
Hospital was founded and endowed by George Heriot, jewelled 
to James VI., in the year 1624. The building, from a designjrf 
Inigo Jenes, was begun in 1628, and finished in 1660. It 
large handsome structure, in the Elizabethan style, with turrets, 
and enclosing a quadrangular court. The cost of its erection 
was £30,000, which nearly 8walli‘Ted up the funds; but, by 
careful management, these are now more than adequate for all 
demands, and the overplus, under powers granted by a late act 
of parliament, is devoted to the erection and support of schools 
for poor children in different quarters of the town. The. object 
of Heriot’s Hospital resembles that of Christ’s Hospital in 
London — the board, clothing, and education of boys, of whom 
the present number is one hundred and eighty. They must all 
be the sons of poor burgesses of Edinburgh. The education, 
under different masters, is liberal ; and in general management, 
it is acknowledged that the institution is the most munificent of 
the kind in Scotland. The Town-Council and cle^y of Edin- 
burgh are the governorst Orders to see Heriot’s Hospital may 
be obtained from the secretaiy’s office, Royal Exchange buildings. 
The free schools connected with the institution are likewise not 
unworthy of a visit from those interested in education. 

Opposite Heriot’s Hospital, on the south, stands a similar 
establishment— George AV a tson’s Hospital; and there are various 
institutions of this class, including Donaldson’s Hospital, a build- 
ing of great magnificence recently erected at the west end of 
the New Town, the Orahan Hospital, &c. 

East from Heriot’s Hospital is situated Greyfriars’ churchyard, 
which derives some interest from having been the place in which 
was signed the Solemn League and Covenant in 1638. 

THE LINKS. ■ ' 

South from Heriot’s and George Watson’s Hospitals lie certain 
grounds called the Meadows, and Bruntsfield Links, the whole 
extending to about two hundred acres : the greater part of these 
grounds is open for the recreation of the inhabitants, in virtue of 
ancient royal grants to the city. Bruntsfield Links form fine 
open do\Vns, and arc used for the game of golf, an out-door sport 
peculiar to Scotlaiii. The environs in this quarter abound in 
handsome villas, and the walks ai;e retired and charming. Be^ 
yond the Links, to the south-west, is the salubrious and pleasant 
village of Momingside. Here has lately been erected a Lunatic 
Asylum, on a large scale, and tljp management of which is on 
the most enlightened principles. 
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• SCENE OF SCOTT’S INFANCY. 

The whole of the “ south side” was the scene of Walter Scott’s 
infancy and boyhood. He was bom (August 15, 1771) in a 
house long since gone, which stood at a spot in North College* 
Street near the head of the College Wynd— formerly the chief 
avenue leading to the seat of learning. His father afterwards 
removed to the house No. 25 George Square, and heiC Walter , 
spent the principal part of hia boyish days ; first attending a 
school in Hamilton’s Entry, Bristo Street (now a farrier’s shop), 
and subsequently the old Hi^h School, at the foot of Infirmary 
Street. • In his memoirs, he Eludes to various amusing incidents 
which occurred in the Meadows, the Links, and other parts of 
the neighbourhood. At the distance of about two miles south 
is Blackford Hill, a rocky eminence, from which a highly pic- 
turesque view of the city is obtained. It was on this, and Braid ' 
Hill a^oining on the south, that the unfortunate James IV. en- 
campea with his army before setting out on the expedition which 
terminated in his defeat at Flodden.* Scott must have possessed 
a \ivid recollection of the locality when he wrote the lines in 
Marmion : — 

Blackford I on whose uncultured breast. 

Among the broom, and thorn, and whin, 

A truant-boy, I sought the nest, 

Or listed, as I lay at rest. 

While rose, on breezes thin, 

The murmur of the city crowd, 

And, from his steeple jangling loud. 

Saint Giles’s mingling din. 

Now, from the summit to the plain. 

Waves all the hill with yellow grain ; 

And o’er the landscape as I look. 

Nought do I see unchanged remain, 

Save the rude cliffs and chiming brook. 

To me they make a heav^i moan, 

Of early friendships past and gone.” 

Alluding to the view northwards towards Edinburgh from the 
spot, he continues : — 

“ Still on the spot Lord Marmion stayed, 

For fairer scene he ne’er surveyed. 

When sated with the martial show^ 

That peopled all the plain below, • 

The wandering eye could o’er it gef 
And mar? the dislant oity glow • 

With gloomy splendour red ; 

For on the smoke-wreaths, huge and slow, 

That round her s|)>le turrets flow. • 

The morning beams were shed,* 
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And tin<^ed fiiem with a lustre proud, 

Like that which streaks a thunder-cloud. 
Such dusky grandeur clothed the height, ' 
Where the huge castle holds its state, 

And all the steep slope down, 

Whose ridgy back heaves to the sky. 

Piled deep and massy, close and high. 

Mine own romantic town ! 

But northward far, with purer blaze. 

On Ochil mountains fell the rays. 

And as each heathy top they kissed. 

It gleamed a purple amethyst. 

Yonder the shores of FilUTyou saw; 

Here l*reston-Bay, and Berwick-Law ; 

And, broad between them rolled, 

The giillant Firth the eye might note, 
Whose islands on its bosom float. 

Like emeralds chased in gold.” 


OBJECTS OF INTEREST IN THE NEW TOWN. 

THE CALTON HILL. 

This eminence, approached from Princes Street by Waterloo 
Place, attains the height of 350 feet above the level of the sea. 
Laid out with walks for the recreation of the citizens, it offers a 
most extensive prospect of the town on the one side, and the sea 
on the other. On the rocky apex stands a Monument to 
Lord Nelson, in the form of a tall shaft springing* from an 
octagonal base — an object in a poor style of art, and only re- 
deemed by the magnincent panoramic view which is obtained 
from its summit. The lower part is a species of coffee or refresh- 
ment-room. 

Near Nelson’s Monument, on another protuberance, stands the 
National Monument, an unfortunate attempt to imitate the 
Parthenon of Athens : only thirteen columns for the west end 
of the edifice have been erected ; we believe at an expense 
of upwards of £1000 each. The object of the erection was to 
commemorate those Scotsmen who had fallen in the different 
engagements by sea and land during the last war with France ; 
but as the policy of this war is now extremely doubtful, if not 
considered to have been erroneous, the purpose of the monument 
has lost all public sympathy and support. The columns, which 
form not*a bad ruin, were erected between 1824 and 1830. Near 
this unfortunate monument, on the east, is situated Short’s 
Observatory, a meritorious establishment, containing some 
good acitronoiiical and other insti'uments, and therefore worthy 
of the stranger’s attention. A small fee is paid for admission. 

In front of th^ National Monument, to the west, is the Hoyal 
Astronomical ObUsrvatory, & neat edifice in the Grecian 
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style, Tvithin a walled enclosure. In ode of the corners of the 
wall is a small but neat monumental erection, comipemorative of 
the late Professor Playfair. A little lower down, the hill, 
on the south, is a handsome columnar election, a copy, with 
variations, from the Chora^io monument of Lysicrates, desigpaed 
to commemorate the late Dugald Stewart^ author of sevei'al* 
works on moral philosophy. 

Eastward from these erections, and verging on the public road, 
with a southern exposure, stands the High School ( h ? Edin- 
burgh— a splendid edidce, with a considerably projecting pedi- 
ment. This building was erected after a design by Thomas 
Hamilton, architect, and coi^ about £30,000, a considerable por- 
tion of which sum was raised by subscription. The High Scnool 
is an old and much-respected institution, and, as a grammar 
school, has been attended by many men of celebrity. In^ormep 
times, the institution occupied a building in the Old Town, and 
was removed to this handsome new structure about 1838. The 
High School is under the immediate patronage of the Town- 
Council. • 

In a conspicuous situation on the opposite side of the road from 
the High School, stands an edihce, within a railing, commemo- 
rative of Robert Burns. This handsome structure was raised 
by subscription a few years ago. A marble statue of the poet 
which it once contained has, for the sake of better preservation, 
been removed to the College library. 

The view from the railing in front of jfche High School, looking^ 
westward towards the North Bridge, and southwards towards* 
the back of the Canongate (the tall chimney of the gas-works in 
the centre of the wildly-broken scene of house-tops), cannot but 
have a striking effect on strangers#^ The North British Railway 
proceeds by a tunnel beneath the hill in this quarter. 

Westwai'd, along the Calton Hill road from this spot, on the 
left-hand side in entering the town, is an extensive suite of 
castellated buildings erected within a high wall, constituting the 
Prison of Edinburgh. The edifices are all modern, and their 
intern^ arrangements, under the gteeral direction of the Prison 
Board for Scotland, are as perfect as circumstances will admit of. 
The establishment is supported by general taxation. ° 

la entering the town from the Calton Plill, we proceed aloDg 
Waterloo Place — a handsome new street, in which are situated, 
on the southern side, the General Post-Office and Stahp- 
Office, both elegant stone erections. Adjoining the Post-office 
is a small burying-ground of old date, containjpg thef tomb of 
David Hume the historian : it is a round to%er-like structure, 
conspicuous from its* situation. Here also lia| lately bggn. . 
erected an obelisk called the Martyrs’ Monument, deSigned 
to commemorate the sufi'erings and struggles for civil liberty of 
Muir, Palmer, and others abo]|t the year 1793. • 

Issuing from Waterloo Ploc^ we have on otir left the Theatre- ^ 
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Hoyal^ a building of pla^n appearance ; and on our right, beyond 
the road whicih leads to Leith, 

THE GENERAL REGISTER-HOUSE OF SCOTLAND. 

.This consists of a square building with a quadrangular court 
' in the centre, containing a circular structure or tower fifty fe^ 
in diameter, which joins the sides of the court, and just leavra 
sufficient spaces at the four angles for the admission of light 
into the\nner side of the outer edifice. To the spectator from 
the street it presents a compact building of 200 feet in length, 
by a breadth of 120 feet, possessing an elegant front of smooth 
ashlar work, with Corinthian pilast^s and a pediment above the 
entrance. Each of the corners is surmounted by a small# circular 
turret, with a clock and vane. From the centre is seen a dome 
which^urmounts the inner structure. The building is two visible 
storeys in height, with a sunk area flat level with the street, and 
screened by an enclosing parapet, divided in the middle by a 
double flight of steps. It stands forty feet back from the line 
of Princes Street, and, from the felicity of its situation, as well 
as its tasteful design, it has a much better appearance than any 
other public building in Edinburgh. 

The General llegister-House is a depository not only of state 
papers and public archives connected with Scotland, but of copies 
or records of all the title-deeds of property, and of eveiy de- 
scription of legal contracts, mortgages. See. existing in the 
country, and by the careful preservation of which innumerable 
'disputes are prevented, and the just rights of every individual are 
discovered on the slightest examination. Besides the registers 
of the above nature, the establishment contains records of all 
auits at law, with the whole af the papers, printed and written, 
which have been used in actions before the supreme courts for 
centuries. To the immense collection of registers and papers 
which has thus been formed, additions are yearly made by the 
concentration of all the books of registers used in the counties 
by the sherifls, by which meaits the most recent information can 
always be obtained. The c611cction of national archive^, is not 
of a very perfect kind, and the documents are not very ancient, 
in consequence of the disasters into which Scotland fell at difle- 
rent periods, the want of proper attention, and accidental losses. 
A great part of the papers relative to the country in its indepen- 
dent state were can*ied away by Edward I. and Cromwell. 
Among other remarkable documents in the establishment are 
shown the Sco{tish copy of the Articles of the Union between 
England and ScotMnd, with the Act of Ratification of the same. 
Both consist of several large leav^ of vellem, bound in a volume, 
arid h^hly illuminated with devices in colours and a miniature 
of Queen Anne. The General Register-House is under the im- 
mediate management of the deppte clerk register, and is sup- 
ported by government. 
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• PRINCES STREET. 

This Street; which faces the south; and extends to four-dfths of 
a mile in length, is reckoned one of the most interesting and ^ 
cheerful city promenades in Europe. In proceeding along it 
from either end, the stranger will not fail to oe strack, as well as 
delighted; with the imposing appearance of the Old Town, 
towering in huge black masses to a great height, and Ixtended 
towards the castle, which rises to a still greater altitude. At 
night, when lights are seen scattered over the irregular groups 
of building, the spectacle i^even more grand than in the day. 
The spafte which intervenes between Princes Street and the Old 
Town forms a valley, also not without its attractions. In ancient 
times, as already noticed, it contained a lake (North Loch)jgwhich 
has long since been drained, and the space, including the sloping 
banks, was latterly laid out as two public gardens, the division 
between the two being the Earthen Mound. These gardens 
have been lately intruded upon by the line of the Edinburgh 
and Glasgow Hailw^ay, and some expensive alterations arc the 
consequence ; the western garden, however, retains in a great 
measure its secluded pleasure-ground appearance, and is deserv- 
ing of a visit from strangers, as the walks are not only pleasant, 
but offer a close iiis])ection of the precipitous rock on which the 
castle is situated, also the fragments of some ancient outworks of 
the fort. The inhabitants of Princes Street are furnished with 
keys for admission to the garden gratis ; to others, a key is 
charged two guineas per annum. 

Within tlie railing of the eastern garden, and opposite the foot 
of St David Street, stands that magiiilicent work of art — 

THE SCOTT MONUMENT. 

This structure consists of a tower or spire in the most elaborate 
Gothic style of architecture, built from a design of George M. 
Kemp, a sell-truiglit genius, who unfortunately did not survive 
to see Ibis creation of his fancy completed. The foundation-stone 
of this beautiful structure was laid on the 15th of August (the 
anniversary of Scott^s birth) 1840, and the whole w'as completed 
and “the statue placed August 15, 184G. The height is 200 feet 
6 inches, and the total cost, inclusive of the statue, was £15,650 ; 
a sum raised by public subscription. In the tower and abut- 
ments there are altogether lifty-six niches, designed foj figures 
representing characters alluded to by the novelist and poet. 
Among others will be noticed the figures of Prince Charles, Meg 
Merrilees, the Lady 9£ the Lake, Dandie Dinmtnt, th^ TiaA* 
Minstrel, Dominie Sampson, Cqjut de Lion, &c. The marble 
figure of Scott is a fine work of art, reflecting great credit on 
the sculptor, Mr J ohn Steell. fljhe lik^ess is gxc«lent. Strangers 
may ascend the monument by an inside stair. « 
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• ROYAL INSTITUTION. 

In a line witli the Scott Monument, at the foot of the Earthen 
^ Mound, stands the Royal Institution— a building in a heavy 
* Grecian style, with a range of Doric pillars on each side, and a 
double row in front to Princes Street, supporting a pediment. 
Owing to the unreasonable opposition of the Princes Street 
« proprietbrs, the structure has been kept too low ; and it is not 
less objectionable from being placed directly in the thoroughfare 
from Hanover Street to the Mound. The interior accommoda- 
tions are a lai'ge central hall for • exhibitions of pictures, and 
various lesser apartments devoted generally to purposes connected 
with the arts. As an association, the Royal Institution was 
established in 1819, and incorporated by royal charter in 1827, 
for the purpose of encouraging the line arts in Scotland. 

Within*the building are the offices of the Board of Trustees 
— an establishment instituted in the early part of last century for 
the encouragement of manufactures in Scotland ; it is supported 
by an annual revenue of between £7000 and £8000, «the result of 
certain endowments from government. Latterly, from the 
general advance of the arts and manufactures, the institution 
has confined itself principally to the improvement of artistic 
talent. It possesses and encourages a school of drawing and 
design, the first which was instituted in the United Kingdom ; 
and in connexion with this academy there is a gallery of casts of 
the finest sculptui'es, ancient and modern. This gallery is open 
to the public, and is exceedingly worthy of a visit. 

The apartments of the Royal Society op Edinburgh are 
within tW Royal Institution building, west side. On the sum- 
mit of the building, over the pediment, a colossal figure of Queen 
Victoria, in a sitting posture, has lately been placea. 

The upper part ol the Muund has hitherto been defaced by 
various temporary wooden erections; but the ground is hero 
soon to be cleared ; and in a commanding situation at top, blend- 
ing with the edifices of the Old Town, is now in course af erec- 
tion the Free Church University ; a structure which, it is anti- 
cipated, will greatly beautify this part of the city. 

WEST end of the TOWN. 

At the western extremity of Princes Street is situated St 
John’s chapel, a handsome edifice in the Gothic style of archi- 
tecture, helongijig to the Scottish Episcopal communion. The 
ham-like structure w ith a pointed spire, in the low ground ad- 
jojjtii^, is ti\e church of St Cuthbert’s-^a populous suburban 
paiTslL 

Westward from this locality, towards the entrance to the town 
by the Glasgowe roj^d, are ^me o^ithe more el^nt mansions of 
modem Edinburgh— as those of Athole and Coates’ Crescents, 
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Melville Street, &c. These, however, afe usually considered to 
be inferior to the houses of Moray Place, Ainslie J:*lace, Great 
Stuart Street, and Randolph Crescent — situated to the noith- 
West, and reached by crossing Charlotte Square to the head of 
Queen Street. Of three or four storeys in height, massive in 
bulk, and with embellished fronts of line sandstone, the houses * 
in these districts have a magnificent effect, and convey an idea 
of great durability. The stranger will of course walk through 
this fashionable quarter of the town ; nor, when so far, •will he 
omit to visit what is close at hand — 

THE ]JpAN BRIDGE. 

This ii a bridge of four arches, crossing the small river called 
the Water of Leith, at the height of 100 feet above the bed of the 
stream, built from a design of the late IMr Telford. The stEjicture 
is light and elegant, and the view from the parapet down on the 
deep defile which it spans over is charmingly picturesque. At 
the bottom of the dell, on the east, is seen a Grecian temple-like 
structure — St Bernardos Well, locally famed for its mineral 
waters. On the "west is an ancient village, the Water of Leith, 
a curious jumble of mills and dwellings of a mean order. TJie 
road along the Dean Bridge leads to Queensfeny and the north 
of Scotland. 


GEORGE STREET— ST ANDREW SQUARE. 

George Street, which extends from Charlotte Square on the 
west to St Andrew Square on the east, being of the older part of 
the New Town, is much less elegant in architecture Hian the 
new streets and places adjacent; still, from its breadth and 
length, it is a fine street, and with St George’s church (a St 
I’aul’s in miniature) at its western extremity, the effect as a 
piece of street scenery is considerably beyond the average. 
Within the last twenty years, many of the houses have been 
transformed into shops, and the original character of the street 
has been further infringed upon by the erection of two statues in 
bronze^ on pedestals, both by Chaitrey : one is the figure of 
William Pitt, at the spot where George Street is intersected by 
Frederick Street ; the other is that of George IV., at the inter- 
section of Hanover Street. 

The stranger may be interested in knowing that the house 
No. 39 Castle Street (within two doors of George Street), is that 
in which Sir Walter Scott resided for many years of his married 
life— the “dear 39^' which he affectingly speaks (tfbein^ obliged 
to part with. Here was written many ot th^ Waverley novels 
and other productions. 4^he hoi^e is now occupied by Mr Mac^gjU 
Napier, editor of the Edinburgh Review. * ^ 

In the division of George Street between Frederick Street and 
Hanover Street, south side, is^ building with a projecting pedi- 
ment, forming the Assembly Rooms, for balls and other festive , 
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meetings, and including^ a large new apartment, called the Music 
Hall, whe^e concerts and public meetings take place. The 
Music Hall measures 108 feet long by 91 feet broad ; is furnished 
with an or^an, and is seated for a large audience. This noble 
room, with its various appliances, cost £10,000. 

Towards the eastern extremity are '^veral handsome structures 
— ^the Edinburgh and Glasgow Bank, at the comer of North 
Hanover Street; St Andrew’s church, whose elegant pointed 
spire will not be unnoticed ; and opposite to it the Commercial 
Bank, with its beautiful emblematic figures over the entrance. 
These figures are from the chisel of Mr Alexander Ilandyside 
Ritchie, a Scottish artist, and arc, greatly admired for their 
graceful ease and fidelity. ^ 

St Andrew Square contains also some fine large buildings, 
chiefly occupied as insurance offices and banks. In front of the 
receding central edifice — the Royal Bank — is erected an eques- 
trian group, in bronze, commemorative of the late Earl of Ilope- 
toun. The centre of the square is ornamented with a fluted 
column, 13G feet in height, witli a colossal figure on its summit, 
commemorative of the late, Lord Melville. 

In the early ages of the square, before it was intruded upon 
by trade, it w’as the place of residence of soraei distinguished in- 
dividuals. In the third floor of the house, No. 21, forming the 
north-west corner, i-.ord Bi'ougham was born; and the house at 
the opposite corner, entering fj*om St David Street, was for some 
time the residence of David Hume. 

In Queen Street, nearly adjoining St Andrew Square, a hand- 
some edifice, with a front embellit>hed by figures, lias lately been 
erected as the Physicians’ Hall. 


MISCELLANEOUS* OBJECTS IN THE TOWN AND 
NEIOnBOUEHOOD. 

According to the taste of' the stranger, or the length of time 
he can snare, the following objects and institutions may be 
worthy of a visit. 

The Zoological GardeNv*?, a small but well-conducte;’ estab- 
lisbinciit at Claremont Street, in the norlh-eastorn environs. 

Caledonian Horticultural Society’s Garden. — This is 
a beautiful and interesting piece of ground, situated in Iiiverleith 
Row, oil the road to Grantou, about a quarter of a mile beyond 
tlie Zoological OaVdens. The object of the society is improve- 
ment in the uroduetion of fruits, flowers, md vegetables; and the 
eulleClion of varieties in these aiflerent departments is cxcced- 
ingly good. Admittance is by orders from members, or by 
^p^nng to the resident enratoy of the gardens, Mr James 
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The Royal Botanic Garden is situated a short way farther 
along Inverl^ith Row, and, embracing fourteen and, a half acres, 
affords scope for the classidcation of plants according to the 
systems of Linnaeus and J ussieu. The professor of botany in the 
university lectures in a class-room at the entrance to the gardens. 
Strangers are fi*eely admitted to the grounds. ’ 

New Cemetert^ — Within the grounds of Warriston, neai*ly 
opposite to the Botanic Gai'den, on the east, is situated a cemetery, 
opened a few years ago by a society in Edinburgh. Provided , 
with a handsome small chapel for funeral seiwices, laid out with 
great taste, and kept in iirst-rate order, this cemetery is a model 
of neatness, and we are gl#l to say it has met with deserved 
success. • Recently, other five cemeteries, in different quarters of 
the environs, have been opened. 

Granton, on the shore of the Forth, is about a mile from 
Inverleith Row, and is deserving of a visit for the pur^iose of 
seeing its new pier, built entirely at the cost of the iJuke of 
Buccieuch, w’ith reference to the improvement of his property in 
the neighbourhood. This noble undertaking is the greatest 
work of a private individual in Scotland. Steamers cross every 
hour from Granton to Burntisland in Fife. Strangers will be 
interested in knowing that a precipitous rock seen a little east 
from Burntisland, is that over which King Alexander III. fell 
and was killed, while passing to Dunfermline March 12, 1280; 
his death causing all those national troubles which produced the 
wars of ‘Wallace and Bruce. Steamers also proceed from Granton 
to Stirling daily, thus giving strangers an opportunity of seeing 
the shores of the Foiih, wdiich abound in picturesque beauty and 
historical interest. Large &team-ves.sels sail from Granton twice 
a-week to London. 

Railway Stations. — Edinburgh has lately become the centre- 
point of a number of railways — ^Ihe Edinburgh and Glasgow; the 
North British, in communication with Berwick-on-Tweed and 
London ; and the Edinburgh and Granton, in communication 
with the north of Scotland — all of which have their terminus in 
the loT» ground between the Old ahd New Town. Other rail- 
ways are in preparation, at least one of which is to terminate at 
the same point. The time of transit to London, when the lines 
are perfected, will be about fifteen hours. 

Private Estahlisuments. — Of these there are few of aa^ 
interest in Edinburgh. The production and sale of literature 
being the principal business in the town, there are perhaps a few 
printing-houses worthy of notice, but these arq not general^ 
shown without a special introduction. The ^hief literary cpbr 
cerns now carrying on%re the ^Edinburgh Review. , Blackwqjjjl^ 
Magazine, Tait^s Magazine, Chambers's Edinburgh J oTiiiial, 
besides some other periodicals. Including miscellaneous works, * 
the quantity of literature so produced is greater than is issued 
from any other city in the United Kingdom, London excepted. ^ 
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Edinburgh sends forth one newspaper thrice a-week, and several 
twice a-week. and weekly. Also the North British Advertiser, a 
weekly advertising sheet, distributed gratis (printed by ma-* 
chinery similar to that of the Times). Several type-founding 
and engraving establishments, likewise the studios of certain 
sculptors, particidaidy that of Mr John Steell, Bandolph Place, 
be included in the list of places of inter^t. 

The New Academy, a large classical seminary in Henderson 
Row ; tfAe Deaf and Dumb Asylum, in the same street ; the 
School of Arts, a mechanics’ institution of a number of years’ 
standing (open in the evenings); the Scottish Institution 
FOR THE Education of Young \Ladies, situated in Moray . 
Place, and. which, besides possessing a high reputation, has ^ 
servea as a model for various seminaries of a like nature ; and 
the General Assembly’s Normal School, new road, Castle 
Hill — are all deserving of attention. 

JLeith, the ancient port of the Scottish metropolis, besides a 
harbour, docks, and a veiy long pier projected into the Forth, 
contains some extensive glass and other manufactories worthy of 
the attention of the curious- in such matters. Some memorials of 
Cromwell’s bombardment of the town still exist ; in particular, a 
large mound erected in the links. 

Portobello is a modern and neatly-built town on the shore 
of the Forth, situated at the distance of two miles to the east of 
Edinburgh, on the line of the London road. During summer it 
is a great resort for sea-bathing, for which its long stretch of line 
6an£ peculiai'ly adapt it. Musselburgh, an ancient burgh of 
regal ityf another pleasing summer resort, is situated two miles 
eastward. 

Roslin. — The stranger should not by any means quit Edin- 
burgh without visiting Roslin Chapel and Castle, situated about 
six miles southward, on the banks of the Esk. The chapel, which 
is part of a collegiate church never completed, is one of the most 
beautiful existing specimens of the florid Gothic architecture. It 
was built by AVilliam St Clair, Earl of Orlaiey, in 1446, and, 
after being neaidy a centuiy'in use, was despoiled at the Rr forma- 
tion ; it was also injured by a mob at the revolution of 1688. 
Placed by its proprietor, the Earl of Roslin, in the charge of the 
neighbouring innkeeper, it is freely shown to strangers. Accord- 
ing to Scott— 

“ There are tv^nty of Roslin’s barons bold 
^ Lie buried within that proud chapelle." 

L 

Roslin castle, in inline, stands on a jutting crag at a lower part 
, of^the dell ; the walk from this poilit to Hawthomden and 
Lass^ade is one of the most picturcsouB in Scotland. At about 
two miles from Lasswade is ^situated Dalkeith House, the 
principal residence qf the Duke oLBuccleuch, noted for its excel- 
lent collection of pictures, and also the beauty of its environs. 
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^OUT the year 1780, the merchants and planters in- 
in the West India islands became anxious 
< to introduce an exceedingly valuable plant, the bread- 
I ^ i’l’uit tree, into these possessions, and as this could 
'"iv^best be done by a government expedition, a request was pre- 
jsj^/>,fciTed to the crown accordingly. The ministry at the time 
being favourable to the proposed undertaking, a vessel, 
J named the Bounty, was selected to execute the desired 
object.' To the command of this ship Captain W. Bligh W'as 
appointed, August 16, 1787. The burthen of the Bounty was 
nearly two hundred and fifteen tons. The establishment of 
men and officers for the ^hip was as follows: — 1 lieutenant 
to command, 1 master, 1 boatswain, 1 gunner, 1 car 2 )enter, 
1 surjieoii, 3 master’s mates, 2 midshipmen, 3 quarter-masters, 
I quarter-master’s mate, 1 boatswain’s mate, 1 gunner’s mate, 
1 carpenter’s mate, 1 carpenter’s crew, 1 sailmaker, I armourer, 
1 corporal, 1 clerk and stew’ard, 33 able seamen — ^total, 44. Tlic 
addition of two men appointed to take care of the plants, made 
the whole ship’s crew amount to forty-six. The ship was stored 
and victualled for eighteen moriths. 

Thus prepared, the Bounty set sail on the 23(i of December, 
and what ensued will be best told in the language of Captain 
Bligh, whose interesting narrative we abridge. » 

THE VOYAGE— OTAHEITE. 

My instructions relative t(^ the voyage, furmshed me by the 
Commissioners of the Admiralty, were as follows:— I was to pr<h. 
No. 122. j 
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ceed, as expeditiously as possible, pound Cape Horn to the Society 
Islands. Having arrived at the above-mentioned islands, and 
taken on board as many trees and plants as might be thought 
necessary (the better to enable me to do which, I had already 
been furnished with such articles of merchandise and trinkets as 
it was supposed would he wanted to satisfy the natives), I was 
to proceea from thence through Endeavour Straits, which sepa- 
rate New Ilolland from New Guinea, to Prince’s Island, in the 
^Straits of Suuda ; or, if it should happen to be more convenient, 
to pass on the eastern side of Java to some port on the north side 
of that island, where any bread-fruit trees which might have 
been injured, or have died, were to replaced W such plants 
growing there as might appear most valuable. From IVince’s 
Island, or the island of Java, 1 was to proceed round the Cape of 
Good Hope to the West Indies, and deposit one-half of such of 
the above-mentioned trees and plants as might be then alive at 
liis majesty’s botanical garden at St Vincent, for the benefit of 
the Windward Islands, and then go on to Jamaica; and having 
delivered the remainder to Mr East, or such pe;rson or persons as 
might he authorised by the governor and council of that island 
to receive them, make the best of my way back to England. 

Setting sail from Spithead, as I have mentioned, on the 23d of 
December 1787, we arrived early in April 1788, without any 
special incident having occurred, in neighbourhood of Cape 
Horn, round which, according to my instructions, I was to direct 
my voyage. Dy no possible exertions, however, could we make 
way in that.Poute, owing to unfavourable winds. On the morn- 
ing of the 9th of April, we had advanced tlie farthest in our 
power to the westward, being then 3 degrees to the west of 
Cape De.seada, the west part oi the Straits of Magellan ; but next 
evening W'e found ourselves 3 degrees 52 minutes east of that 
position, and were still hourl}’^ losing ground. It was with much 
concern I saw how hopeless, and even unjustifiable it was, to per- 
sist any longer in attempting a passage this w^ay to the Society 
Islands. The season was now too far advanced for us to expect 
more favourable winds or w6&ther, and we had sufiicientliV ex- 
perienced the impossibility of beating round against tlie wind, or 
of advancing at all without the help of a fair wind, for w-hich 
tliere was little i^ason to hope. On the other hand, the prevalence 
of the westerly winds in high southern latitudes left me no 
reason to doubt of making a quick passage to the Cape of Good 
Hope, and thence to the eastward round New Holland. Having 
maturely *consi(^tid all cii'cumstances, 1 determined to deviate 
fi’om my in^t^ctions, and to bear away for the Cape of Good Hope ; 

at o’clock on the evening of <3ie 22d, the wind then blow- 
ing strong at west, I ordered the helm to be put a-weather, to the 
' great joy of every person on board. With the wind now in our 
favour, we reached the Cape of Gopd Hope on the 24th of May, 
where we remained tnirty-eight days, taking in various kinds of 
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stores and refreslunents. Setting sail from the Cape,' ire made 
straight ib» Van Diemen’s Land, which we reached on the 20th 
of August 1788. We remained here a good many days, em- 
ployed in planting some of the fruit-trees which we had brought 
with us from the C^e of Good Hope, in case they might thriva 
and be of use to the future inhabitants of the island, whoever 
these might be ; we also tried, but without effect^ to liave some 
intercourse with the natives, who had already once^or twice 
3*eceived visits from European voyagers. Although they caine • 
down one day in crowds to the iJeach, cackling like geese, and • 
we made signs to them, and also gave them presents, we could 
not bring them to famillihity. The colour of these natives of 
A'an Diemen’s Land, as Captain Cook remarks, is a dull black; 
their skin is scarided about their shoulders and breast. They 
were of a middle stature, or rather below it. One of them was ^ 
distinguished' hy his body being coloured with red ochre; but all 
others painted black, with a kind of soot^ which was 
laid on so thick over their faces and shoulders, that it is difficult 
to say what they were like. Tliey ran very nimbly over the 
rocks, had a very quick sight, and eaught the small beads and 
nails which I threw to them with great dexterity. They talked 
to us sitting on their heels, with their knees close into their arm- 
])its, and were perfectly naked. 

Leaving Van Diemen’s l^and, Ave steered cast -south* east, 
passing to the southward of New Zealand, and making for the 
principal object of our destination, Otjjheite, which we saw on 
the 2r)th of October, having, during our passage of fifty-two days 
from Van Diemen’s Land, 'met with nothing deserving particular 
notice. One of our seamen had died on the 0th of an asthmatic 
complaint ; the rest w’ere well. On the 26th of October, at four 
o’clock in the morning, we brought to till daylight, when we 
saav l^oint Venus bearing south-west by west, distant about four 
leagues. As we drew’ near, a great number of canoes came off 
to us. 

The ship being anchored, Sunda^jthe 26th, our number of visi- 
tors Continued to increase ; but as yet we saw no person ^at we 
could recollect to have been of much conseouence. Some inferior 
chiefs made me presents of a few hogs, and I made them presents 
in return. We were supplied with cocoa-nuts in great abundance, 
but bread-fruit was scarce. Many inquiries were made -after 
Captain Cook, Sir Joseph Banks, and many of their former 
friends. They said a ship had been here, from wbich^they had 
learnt that Captain Cock was dead ; but the jiroumstances of his 
death they did not appear to be acquainted with, and I had givra 
particular directions tb my officers and ship’s company i 

sliould not be mentioned. Otoo, who was the chief of Mat^ai 
when Captain Cook w’as here the last time, was absent at another 
part of the island; they told* me messengens were sent to inform 
him of our amv^, and that he was expected to return soon. 
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There appeared among the natives in general great good-will 
towards us, and they seemed to he much rejoiced at ovir" amval. 

Early in the morning of Monday, before the natives began to 
flock oif to us, we weigned anchor, to work farther into the bay, 
<?nd moored at the distance of about a quarter of a mile from the 
shore; the ship lying in seven fathoms water. Several chiefs 
now came on board, and expressed great pleasure at seeing me. 
I accompi^nied one of them on shore, where I was received with 
'much attention and kindness by the people gathered about, as 
well as by the chiefs wife and sister, who came to me with a 
mat, and a piece of their finest cloth, which they put on me after 
the Otaheite fashion. When I w'as ^lus dressed, each of them 
took one of my hands, and accompanied me to the watdr-side, 
and at painting, promised that they would soon return my visit. 
Meanwhile the natives had been visiting the ship, and had 
brought us plentiful supplies of provisions. 

The next morning early I received a message from Otoo, who 
was waiting on the beach, wishing to come on board. I sent a 
boat for him, and he came, attended by his wife, and testifying 
the utmost pleasure at oui’«» meeting. I was surprised to find 
that, instead of Otoo, the name by which he formerly went, he 
w.as now called Tinab. The name of Otoo, with the title of 
£aree lialde, I was informed, had devolved to his eldest son, who 
was yet a minor, as is the custom of the country. The name of 
Tinah^s wife was Iddcah : with her was a woman dressed with a 
large quantity of cloth, in the form of a hoop, which was taken 
off ana presented to me, w’ith a large hog and some bread-fruit. 
I then took my visitors into the cabin, and after a short time, 
produced my presents in return. The present I made to Tinah (by 
which name I shall hereafter call him) consisted of hatchets, small 
adzes, files, gimlets, saws, looking-glasses, red feathers, and two 
shirts. To Iddeah I gave ear-rings, necklaces, and beads ; but 
she expressed a desire also for iron, and therefore I made the 
same assortment for her as I had for her husband. Much con- 
versation took place amoi^ them on the value of the different 
articles, and they appeared extremely satisfied ; so that the*;- de- 
termined to spend the day with me, and requested 1 w’ould show 
them all over the ^Mp, and particularly the cabin where I slept. 
This, though 1 was not, fond of doing, I indulged them in; a'hd 
the consequence w^, as 1 had apprehended, that they took a 
fancy to so m^iy ^Ihings, that they got from me nearly as much 
more as I had given them. Afterwards, Tinah desired 

me to fire some'^l^ great guns : this 1 likewise complied with, 
and as the shot Ml mto the sea at a great distance, all we native^' 
*«ttt5sw4s«ed theiaisui’piise by loud shofits and*^acclamations. 

t had a lai*ge company at dinner, consisting of Tinah and the 
other chiefs. Tinah was fed by one of his attendants, who sat 
by him for that purpose, this heii^-a particular custom among 
syme of the superior chiefs ; and 1 must do him the justice to 
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say, he kept his attendant constantly employed : there was in- 
d^d little reason to complain of want of appetite in any of my 
gnests. A& the women are not allowed to eat in*the presence of 
the men, Iddeah dined with some of her companions about an 
hour afterwards, in private, except that her husband, Tinah, 
favoured them with his company, and seemed to have entirely 
forgotten that he had already dmed. Tinah co]|itinued with me 
the whole afternoon, in the course of which he ate four times of 
roast pork, besides his dinner. When he left the ship, he re- 
quested I would keep for him all the presents I had given to 
liitu, ns he had not at Matavai a place sufficiently safe to secure 
them from being stolen ; I therefore showed him a locker in my 
cabin for his use, and gaVe him a key to it. 

Meanwhile our people were trafficking with the natives, and 
making their acquaintance. Some of the hogs they brought us 
weighed two hundred pounds, and we purdiased several for ' 
saltJiig. Goats were likewise brought us for sale; and I pur- 
chased a slie-goat and kid for less thsin w ould have purchased a 
small hog. Nelson and his assistant, too, our gameners, were 
busy all the while looking out for plants ; and it was no small 
pleasure to me to find, by their report, that, according to appear- 
ances, the object of my mission would probably be accomplished 
with ease. 1 had given directions to every one on board not to 
make known to the islanders the purpose of our coming, lest it 
might enhance the value of the bread-fruit jilants, or occasion 
otirer difficulties. Perhaps so much caution w’as not necessary ; 
but at all events I wished to reservb to myself the time and 
manner of communication. 

Next morning, Wednesday the 20th, I returned Tinah^s visit, 
for 1 found he expected it. lie was in a small shed about a 
quarter of a mile to the eastw^ard of Matavai Point, w'ith his 
■wife and three children, not their own, but ■who, they said, were 
relations. In my walk I had picked up a numerous attendance, 
for every one I met followed me ; so that I had collected such 
a crow’d that the heat was scarce beai^able, all endeavouring 
to get a look to satisfy their curioiity : they, however, carefully 
avoided pressing against me, and \velcoined me with cheerful 
countenances and great good-nature. 1 made Tinah understand 
th^t my visit was particularly to him, and gave him a second pre- 
sent equal to the first, which he received with great pleasure ; and 
to the people of consequence that were about him I also presented 
some ai ticle or other. There were great numbers of children ; 
and as 1 took notice of the little ones that w^e in %rms, and 
gave them beads, both small and great, butViui much drollery 
and good-humour, emjeavoured to benefit by the occasion. B oy.. 
of ten and twelve yestrs old were caught up in arms and tffSugnif 
to me, which created much laughter ; so that in a short time I 
got rid of all I had brought on shore. ^ 

The few days wffiich succeffiled wei’e agreeably passed by us in 
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amuseiuents and visits to different places. We became quite 
intimate witb the natives, and they with us. I had usually a 
number of thefh at dinner on board the ship, and nottiinT could 
exceed their mirth and jollity. Some of my visitors had observed 
that we always drank his majesty’s health as soon as the cloth 
was removed, but they were by this time become so fond of wine, 
that they would frequently remind me of the health in the 
middle of dinner, by calling out, King George Earee no Brit- 
tannee, and would banter me if the glass was not tilled to the 
Ibrim. Thus passed on time, day after day; but though apparently 
indulging in recreations, we were at the same time milling 
the object of our voyage, Nelson and Ais assistant being all the 
while busy in collecting the choicest' bread-fruit plant\. to be 
carried away with us. In my conversation with Tinah and the 
other chiefs 1 likewise obtained much information about the 
state of Otaheite and the neighbouring islands, and of what had 
occurred since the visit of Captain Cook, of whom they cherished 
a very fond recollection, preseiwing with the greatest care his 
picture, which he had left with them. I was sorry, however, to 
find that the animals and plants which Cook had left on the 
island had been taken little* care of. Tinah frequently spoke to 
me of making an excursion to some of the islands near Otaheite. 
One island especially he mentioned to me, called Roo-opow, 
the situation of which he described to be to the eastward of 


, Otaheite four or five days’ sail, and that there were large animals 
upon it with eight legs. The tmth of this account he very 
strenuously insisted upon, and wished me to go thither with him. 
I was at a loss to know whether or not Tinah himself gave credit 
to this whimsical and fabulous account ; for though they have 
credulity sufficient to believe anything, however improbable, 
they are at the same time so much addicted to that species of wif 
which we call humbug, that it is frequently difficult to discover 
whether they are in jest or earnest. Their ideas of geography 
are very simple : they believe the world to be a fixed plane of 
great extent, and that the sun, moon, and stars are all in motion 
round it, I have been frequently asked by them if I have not 
been as far as the sun ana moon ; for they think we ar/ such 
gi^eat tittvellers, that scarce any undertaking is beyond our 
ability. 

We had now been about six weeks at Otaheite, our ship lying 
^ the harbour of Matavai, and our collection of bread-fruit plants 
' fitfully kept in pots on the shore, under Nelson’s management. 
Bta weather till now had been good, and the sea calm ; but on 
'l^iiday the 5th dJ:' Becember, the wind blew fi’esh from the north- 
. jMt^hich Occasioned the sea to break veiy high across the I)ol- 
; &d in the night we'liad such a storm, that I be- 
? came convinced it would not be safe to continue in Matavai Bay 
' much longer, an^ I determined to get everything ready for sail- 
ing as speedily as I &uld. ^ 
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Our surgeon, who hud been a long time ill .from the effect 
of intemperance and indolence^ died on the evening of the 9th 
of December. As I wished to Jbury him on &hore, 1 men- 
tioned it to Tinah, who said there would be no objection, but 
that it would be neoessary to ask his father’s consent drst; 
which he undertook to do, and immediately left me for that 
purpose. When I went ashore, I found that the natives had 
{dready dug the ^ave. At four in the afternoon the body was 
interred : the chiefs and many of the natives came to see the^ 
ceremony, and showed great attention during the service. Some' 
of the chiefs were very inquisitive about what was to be done 
with the surgeon's cabin, on account of apparitions. They said, 
when a man died in Ota2mite, and was carried to the Tupapow, 
that as soon as night came he was sun'otunded by spirits, and if 
any person went there by himself, they would devour him: 
therefore, they said, that not less than two people together should 
go into the surgeon’s cabin for some time. I did not endeavour 
to dissuade them from this belief, otherw^ise than by laughing, 
and letting them know that we had no such apprehensions, hi 
the afternoon the effects of the deceased were disposed of, and I 
aj^pointed Mr Thomas Denham Leflward, the surgeon’s mate, to 
do duty as surgeon. 

Anxious to quit the harbour of Matavai, wdiere our recent ex- 
perience of the weather had proved that we were not safe, I sent 
the master in the launch to re-examiue the depth of water between 
this bay and Totahroah harbour. lie returned in the evening, 
and acquainted me that he found a good bottom, with not less 
than sixteen fathoms depth all the Avay. The harbour of Toah- 
roah appearing eveiyway safe, 1 determined to get the ship there 
as speedily as possible, and 1 immediately made my intention 
public, which occasioned great rejoicing. Accordingly, on Wed- 
nesday the 24th of Deceihber, we took tlie plants on board, being 
seven hundred and seventy-four pots, ell in a healthy state; 
for whenever any plant had an unfavourable appearance, it was 
replaced by another. 

The natives reckon eight kinds the bread-fruit tree, each of 
whicil they distinguish 6y a different name. 1. Patteah ; 2. Ero- 
roo ; 3. Awaima ; 4. Mi-re ; 6, Oi'ee ; C. Powerro ; 7. Appeere ; 
8. Howdeeah. In the first, fourth, and eighth class, the leaf differs 
from the rest ; the fourth is more sinuated ; the eighth has a large 
broad leaf, not at all sinuated. The difference of 3ie fruit is prin- 
cipally ill the first and eighth class. In the first, the fruit is 
rather larger, and more of an oblong form ; in the eighth, it is 
round, and not above half the size of the otkerii. 1 inquired if 
plants could be produced from the seed, and was told they could 
not, but that they must be taken from the root, pla<4CmPe" 
best collected after wet weather, at which time the earth balls 
round the i*oots, and they are not liable to suffer, by being moved. 
The most common method ^f dividing tiihe at Otaheite is by 
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moons ; but they likewise make a division of the year into six 
parts, each of which is distinguished by the name of the kind of 
bread-fruit then in season. In this division they keep a small 
interval called Tawa^ in which they do not use the bread-fruit. 
^J’his is about the end of February, when the fx*uit is not in per- 
fection ; but there is no part of the year in which the trees are 
entirely bare. 

The day after taking the plants on board, we removed to the 
harbour ^Toahroah. I found it a delightful situation, and in 
•eveiy respect convenient. The ship was perfectly sheltered by 
the reefs in smooth water, and close to a fine beach without the 
least surf. A small river, with veiy ffood water, runs into the 
sea about the middle of the harbour.^ 1 gave directions for the 
jilants to be landed, and the same party to be with them as at 
Matavai. Tinah lixed his dwelling , close to our station. The 
shi}) continued to be su})plied by the natives as usual. Cocoa- 
nuts wer(! in such plenty, that I believe not a pint of watex\ yvas 
drunk on board the ship in the twenty-four hours. BiMiMpuit 
began to be scarce, though we purchased,.,\yi^hcftit mmculty, a 
sufficient quantity for our consumption : there was, however, 
another harvest approaching-, wliicli they expected would be tit 
for use in live or six w-eeks. "We received almost every day 
presents of fish, chiefly dolphin and albacorc, and a few small 
a ock-tish. Their lishing is mostly in the night, when they make 
strong lights on the vfsefs, which attract the fish to them. Some- 
times, in tine weaker, the canoes arc out in such numbers, that 
the w'hole. jsea appears illuminated. 

We had not been^long in Toahroah harbour when an event 
happened of some consequence. On Monday the 5th of January 
3781), at the relief of the w’atch at four o^clock this morning, the 
small cutter w as missing. I was immediately informed of it, and 
mustered the ship’s company, when it appeared that three men 
were absent, Charles Churchill, the ship’s corporal, and tw^o of 
the seamen, William Musprat and John Millward — the latter of 
whom had been sentinel from twelve to two in the morning. 
They had taken wdth them eigJit stand of arms and ammunition; 
but \vhat their jdari xvas, or w hich way they had gone, no dhe on 
board seemed to have the least knowledge. I went on shore to 
the chiefs, and soon received infoimation that the cutter was at 
Matavai, and that the deserters had departed in a sailing canoe 
for the island of Tethuroa. I told Tinah and the other chiefs 
that 1 expected they would get the deserters brought back, for 
that 1 determined not to leave Otaheite without them. They 
assured me that^hi^ would do everything in their pow'er to have 
them taken; and it was agreed that the chiefs Oreepyah and 
**g d * w tf w »ah should depart the next nforning for Tethuroa in search 
. of them. 

Seventeen days passed, during which I received only the 
vaguest intelligeficc l>f the success l?f the search instituted after 
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the deserters, and duiing* these days our intercourse with the 
natives went on as fonnerly. One day, in walking with Tiiiah 
near a TupaJ)ow, I was surprised by a sudden outcry giief. As 
1 expressed a desire to see the distressed person, Tinah took me 
to the place, where we found a number of women, one of whom 
was the mother of a young female child that lay dead. On* 
seeing us, their mourning not only immediately ceased, but, to 
ray astonishment, they all burst into an immoderate fit of laugh- 
ter, and, while we remained, appeared much diverted ^tith our 
visit. 1 told Tinah the woman had no sorrow for her child, 
otherwise her grief would not have so easily subsided ; on whicn 
he jocosely tola her to cry ^ain. They did not, however, resume 
their mpurniiig in our prei^ce. This strange behaviour would 
incline us to tliink them hard-hearted and unfeeling, did we not 
know that they are fond parents, and, in general, very affec- 
tionate : it is therefore to be ascribed to their extreme levity of 
diroosition ; and it is probable that death does not appear to them 
with so many terrors as it does to people of a more serious cast. 

On the afternoon of Thursday the 2*2d I I’eceived a message 
from Teppahoo, to inform me that our deserters had passed this 
harbour, and were at Tettaha, about five miles distant. I ordered 
the cutter to be got ready, and a little before sunset left the ship, 
and landed at some distance from the place where the deserters 
were. They had heard of my arrival ; and when I was near 
the house, they came out without their arms, and delivered 
themselves up. 

This desertion of three of my ship’s company did not strike me 
60 much at the time as it did afterwards ; nor did an occurrence 
which happened not long after attract that degree of attention 
from me which it merited. This was the cutting of our ship’s 
cable one night near the water’s edge, in such a manner that 
only one strand remained whole. I naturally attributed this 
malicious act to some of the natives, although the uniform friend- 
liness of the Otaheitans led me to suppose that the culprits must 
have belonged to some of the other islands, the inhabitants of 
which were continually coming and ]|oing. The consequence was 
a coolness of some days between me and the chiefs, as 1 wished 
to stimulate them to the discovery of the guilty parties. All 
theii’ exertions, however, to gratify me in this respect were un- 
availing; and it has since occurred to me that this attempt to 
cut the ship adrift was most probably the act of some of our own 
people, whose purpose of remaining at Otaheite might have been 
effectually answered, without danger, if the ship had been driven 
on shore. At the time, 1 entertained not the khst\hought of this 
kind, nor did the possi^iility of it enter into my ideas, bavin" no 
suspicion that so general an inclination, or so 8tron|;’ an 
ment to these islands, could prevail among mjr people as to induce 
them to abandon every project of returning jto their native 
country. • 
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The month of February had passed — our people becoming- 
always fonder of the Otaneitans, and the Otaheitans of them — 
and we had 'already advanced far into the month of* March. It 
was known that the time of our departure from the island was 
approaching, and much sorrow was manifested on that account. 
One day after dinner, I was not a little surprised to hear Tinah 
seriously propose that he and his wife should go with me to 
England. To quiet his importunity, I was obliged to promise 
that 1 ^l'ould ask the king’s permission to carry them to England 
if I came again ; that nien 1 should be in a larger ship, and 
could hav^e accommodations properly htted up. 

In the latter part of March, we wej» busy w'ith our preparations 
for departure. On the 27th of the month, we began to remove 
the plants to the ship. They were in excellent order : the roots 
had appeared through the bottom of the pots, and would have 
shot into the ground, if care had not been taken to prevent it. 
liy the Slst all the plants were on board, being in seven hundred 
and seventy-four pots, thirty-nine tubs, and twenty-four boxes. 
The number of bread-fruit plants weiHi 1015, besides which w'e 
had collected a number of j)ther plants. The avee, which is one 
of the linest-flavoured fruits in the world ; the ayyah, which is a 
fruit not so rich, but of a line flavour, and very refreshing ; the 
rattah, not much unlike a chestnut, which grows on a large 
tree in great quantities — they are singly in iai’ge pods, from 
one to two inches broad, and may be eaten raw, or boiled in 
the same manner as Windsor beans, and so dressed, are equally 
good ; and the orai-ab, which is a very superior kind of plantain. 
All these I was particularly recommended to collect by my 
worthy friend Sir Joseph Banks. I had also taken on "board 
some plants of the ettow and matte, with w^hich the natives here 
make a beautifol red colour ; and a root called peeah, of which 
they make an excellent pudding. 

At length all w'as ready for our departure, and on Saturday 
the 4th of April 1789 we unmoored at daylight. At hall-past 
six, there being no wind, we weighed, and with our boats and 
two sweeps towed the ship f>ut of the harbour. Soon afjer, the 
sea-breeze came, and we stood off towards the sea. Many*' of the 
natives attended us in canoes. Tinah and his wife were on 
board. After dinner, I ordered the presents which I had re- 
served for Tinah and his wife to be put in one of the ship’s 
boats, and as 1 had promised him ffrearms, I gave him two 
mubkets, a pair of pistols, and a good stock of ammunition. I 
then representjd to them the necessity of their going away, that 
the boat might rAurn to the ship before it was dark ; on which 
jhev took almost affectionate leave of yie, and went into the 
joafr One of their expressions at parting was, “ Yourah no t’ 
Eatua tee eveeraJtl ” — “ May the Eatua protect you for ever and 
ever ! ” , ^ 

Thus, after a stay of five monfils and a half at Otaheite, we 
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took our leave of it. That we were not insensible to the kindness 
which we experienced there, the events which followed more 
than sufficiently prove: for to the friendly and Indearin^ be- 
haviour of these people may be ascribed the motives for that 
event which effected the ruin of an expedition which there was 
every reason to hope would have been completed in the mosf 
fortunate manner. 


A MUTINY IN THE SHIP, * 

About three weeks were spent amon^ the small islands "which 
lie scattered round Otaheite, at some ot whigh we touched. Ac- 
cordirijr to my instructions-^y coui'se was now ihroug^h Endea- 
vour Straits to Pi'ince’s Island, in the Straits of Sunda. On the 
27th of April, at noon, we were between the islands of Tofoa and 
Kotoo. Latitude observed, 19 deg'rees 18 minutes south. 

Thus far the voyage had advanced in a course of uninterrupted 
prosperity, and had been attended wuth many circumstances 
equally jileasin^ and satisfactoiy. A very different scene was 
now to be experienced. 

Monday, 27th April 1789. — ^The "wund being northerly in the 
evening, we steered to the wostw’ai?], to pass to the south of 
Tofoa. " I gave directions for this coui’se to be continued during 
the night. The master had the first watch, the gunner the 
middle watch, and Mr Christian the morning watch. 

Tuesday, 28th. — Just b«*fore sunrising, while I was yet asleep, 
Mr Christian, with the master-at-arms, guniier^s mate, and Tho- 
mas Burkitt, seaman, came into my caliin, and seizing me, tied 
my hands with a cord behind my back, threatening me with 
instant, death if I spoke or made the least noise. I ^however, called 
as loud as 1 could, in hopes of assistance ; but they had already 
secured the officers who were not of their party, by placing sen- 
tinels at their doors. There were three men at my cabin door, 
besides tlie four within; Christian had only a cutlass in his hand, 
the others had muskets and bayonets. 1 was pulled out of bed, 
and forefed on deck in my shirt, suffering great pain from the 
tightness with which they had tied \My hands. I demanded the 
reason of such violence, but received no other answer than abuse 
for not holding my tongue. The master, the gunner, the sur- 
geon Mr Elphinstone, master^s mate, and Nelson, were kept 
confined below, and the fore-hatchway was guarded by sentinels. 
The boatswain and carpenter, and also the clerk, Sr Samuel, 
were alloAved to come upon deck. The boatswain was ordered 
to hoist the launch out, w'ith a threat if he did not^do it ihstantly 
to take care of himself. * 

When the boat was ^ut, Mr Jlay ward and Mr Il^allet, two of 
the midshipmen, and Mr Samuel, were ordered into it. i*3c- 
manded what their intention was in giving this order, and en- 
deavoured to persuade the people near me nr^t tOt, persist in such 
acts of violence ; but it was*o no effect. Christian changed 
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the cutlass which he had in his hand for a hciyonet that was 
brought to him, and holding me with a ‘strong gripe by the 
cord "that tied my hands, he with many oaths threatened to 
kill me immediately if I would not be quiet ; the villains round 
me had their pieces cocked and bayonets lixed. Particular 
•people were called on to go into the boat, and were hurried 
over the side, whence I concluded that with these people I was 
to l)e set adrift. I therefore made another efFoii; to bring about 
. a change, but with no other effect than to be threatened with 
having my brains blown out. 

The boatswain a^d seamen who were to go in the boat 'were 
allo^ved to collect twine, canvas, li^^s, sails, cordage, an eight- 
and- twenty-gallon cask of water, ana Mr Samuel got a Jiundred 
and lifty pounds of bread, with a small quantity of rum and 
wine, also a quadrant and compass ; but he was forbidden, on 
pain of death, to touch either map, ephemeris, book of astrono- 
mical observations, sextant, time-keeper, or any of my surveys or 
di'uwings. 

The officers w ere next called upon deck, and forced over the 
side into the boat, while I was kept apart from every one abaft 
the mizzen-mast. 

Isaac Martin, one of the guard over mcj, I saw had an inclina- 
tion to assist iric, and, as he fed me with shaddock (my lips being 
quite parched), we explained our wishes to each other by our 
looks ; but this being observed, Martin was removed from me. 
lie then attempted to leave the ship, for which purpose he got 
into the boat; but w’ith many threats they obliged him to return. 
The armourer, Joseph Coleman, and two of the carpenters, 
M'lutosh and IJ^onnan, were also kept contrary to their inclina- 
tion ; and they begged of me, after 1 was astern in the boat, to 
remember that they declared they had no hand in the trans- 
action. Michael Byrne, I am tolil, likewise wanted to leave the 
.ship. 

It appeared to me that Christian was some time in doubt 
whether he should keep the carpenter or his mates ; at length he 
determined on the latter, aed the carpenter was ordered into the 
boat. He was permitted, but not without some opposition, to 
take his tool-chest. The officers and men being in the boat, they 
only w'aited for me, of wdiicli the master-at-arms informed Chris- 
tian ; who then said, “ Come, Captain Bligh, your officers and 
men are now in the boat, and you must go with them ; if you 
* attempt to make the least resistance, you wrill instantly be put 
to death ; ” and without further ceremony, with a tribe of armed 
ruffians about lue^^ I w^as forced over the side, where they untied 
myhands. ^Being in the boat, w'e were yeered astern by a rope. 

pieces of pork w'ere throw*n to us, and some clothes, also 
four cutlasses ; and it w^as then that the armourer and carpenters 
called out to qie ^o remember that they had no hand in the 
traiisnetion. After having undef^one a great deal of ridicule, 
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and been kept some time to make sport for these unfeeling 
wretches, we were at length cast adrift in the open ocean. 

I had eighteen persons with me in the boat. There remained 
on board the Bounty twenty- five hands, the most able men of 
the ship^s company. Having little or no wind, we rowed pretty ^ 
fast towai*ds Tofoa, which bore north-east about ten leagues from * 
us. While the ship was in sight, she steered to the west-north- 
west ; but I considered this only as a feint ; for when we were 
sent away, Huzza for Otaheite ! w'as frequently beard* among 
the mutineers. ^ 

It will very naturally be asked, What could be the reason for 
such a revolt? In answer^ which, I can only conjecture that 
the mutineers had flattered themselves with the hopes of a more 
happy life among the Otaheitans than they could possibly en- 
joy in England ; and this, joined to some female connexions, 
most probably occasioned the w'hole transaction. The women 
at Otaheite are handsome, mild and cheerful in their manners 
and conversation, i)ossessed of great sensibility, and have suf- 
ficient delicacy to make them admired and beloved. The chiefs 
were so much attached to our peojAe, that they rather encou- 
inged their stay among them than otherwise, and even made 
them promises of large possessions. Under these, and many 
other attendant circumstances equally desirable, it is now per- 
haps not so much to be wondered at, though scarcely possible to 
have been foreseen, that a set of sailors, most of them void of 
connexions, should be led away : especially when, in addition 
to such powerful inducements, they imagined it in their power 
to fix themselves in the midst of plenty, on one of the finest 
islands in the world, >vhere they need not labour, and where 
the allurements of dissipation are beyond anything that can be 
conceived. 


FATE OF THE CASTAWAYS. 

IVIy first determination W'as to seek a supply of bread-fruit and 
water at Tofoa, and afterwards to sail for Tongataboo, and tliere 
risk a solicitation to Poulaho, the ^ing, to equip our boat, and 
grant us a supply of water and provisions, so as to enable us to 
reach the East Indies. The quantity of provisions I found in 
the boat was a hundred and fifty pounds oi bi’ead, sixteen pieces 
of pork, each piece weighing two pounds, six quarts of rum, six 
bottles of wine, with twenty-eight gallons of w’ater, and four 
empty barrecoes. 

We got to Tofoa when it was dark, but f^urd the shore so 
steep arid rocky that we could not land. We were obliged, there- 
fore, to remain all night in theJ)oat, keeping it on tVe lee-sijisi of 
the island with two oars. Next day (Wednesda}’*, April 29) 
we found a cove, where w'e landed. I observed the latitude of 
this cove to be 19 degrees 41 jjpinutes south.'* This is the north- 
west part of Tofoa, the north -westernmost of the Friendly 
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Islands. As I was resolved to spare the small stock of provi- 
sions we had* in the boat, we endeavoured to procure somethinsf 
towards our support on the island itself. For two days we ranged 
through the island in parties, seeking for w’atep, and anything 
jn the shape of })povisions, sul3sisting, meanwhile, on morsels of 
*'what we had brought with us. The island at first seemed unin- 
habited, but on Friday, May 1, one of our exploring parties 
met with tw’o men, a w^oman, and a child : the men came with 
them to*" the cove, and brought two cocoa-nut shells of water. I 
endeavoured to make friends of these people, and sent them away 
for bread-fruit, plantains, and water. Soon after, other natives 
cam(j to us ; and by noon there wers^thirty about us, from whom 
w’e obtained a small supply. 1 w'as much puzzled in what man- 
ner to account to the natives for the loss of my ship : I knew they 
had too much sense to be amused with a story that the ship was 
to join me, when she was not in sight from the hills. I was at 
first doubtful whether I should tell the real fact, or say that the 
ship had overset and sunk, and that we only were saved : the 
latter appeared to be the most proper and advantageous for us, 
and I accordingly instructed my people, that w^e might all agree 
in one story. j\s I expected, inquiries were made about the 
ship, and they seemed readily satisfied with our account; but 
there did not appear the least symptom of joy or sorrow in their 
faces, although 1 fancied I discovered some marks of surprise. 
Some of the natives were coming and going the whole after- 
noon. 

Towards evening, I had the satisfaction to find our stock of 
provisions somewhat increased ; hut the natives did not appear 
to have mu(!h to spare. What they brought w^as in such small 
quantities, that I had no reason to hope w e should be able to pro- 
cure from them sufiicient to stock us for our voyage. At night, 
I served a quarter of a bread-fruit and a cocoa-nut to each person 
for supper; and a good fire being made, all but the w^atch went 
to bleep. 

Satuifiay, 2d. — As there was no certainty of our being sup- 
jdied wdth water by the nafltves, I sent a party among th^giillies 
in the mountains, with empty shells, to see what could be found. 
In their absence the natives came about us, as I expected, and in 
greater numbers ; tw^o canoes also came in from round the r.orth 
side of the island. In one of them was an elderly chief, called 
Macca-ackavow. Soon after, some of our foraging party re- 
turned, and with them came a good-looking chief, caUed Eirijec- 
&«•, or’Befow. ^ 

Their affability w'as of short duration, for the natives began 
to .^crease number, and I i'bserved some symptoms of a 
design against us. Soon after, they attempted to haul the boat 
on sliore, on which I brandished my cutlass in a threatening 
Baan-ier, and spoka to Eefow to^desire them to desist; which 
, they did, and everything became quiet again. My people, w’ho 
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had been in the mountains, now returned with about three gcal- 
laiis of water. I kept buying- up the little bread-fruit that w as 
brought to us, and likewise some spears to arm ifiy men with, 
having only four cutlasses, two of which were in the boat. As 
we had no means of improving our situation, I told our people I 
w^ould wait till sunset, by which time, perhaps, something- mighlf 
happen in our favour ; for if we attempted to go at present, we 
must light our way through, which we could do more advanta- 
geously at niglit; and that, in the meantime, we would eifdeavour ^ 
to get off to the boat what we had bought. The beach was liued * 
w’ith the natives, and we heard nothing but the knocking of 
stones together, which tho'^ had in each hand. I knew very 
w^ell th^ was the sign of an attack. At noon I served a cocoa- 
nut and a bread-fruit to each person for dinner, and gave some 
to the chiefs, with whom I continued to appear intimate and 
friendly. U'hey frequently importuned me to sit down, but I as 
constantly refused ; for it occurred both to Nelson and myself 
that they intended to seize hold of me, if I gave them such an 
opportunity. Keeping, therefore, constantly on our guard, we 
were suffered to eat our uncomfortable meal m some quietness. 

Aftn* dinner, we began, by little and little, to get our things 
into the boat, which was a troublesome business, on account of 
the surf. 1 carefully watched the motions of the natives, who 
continued to increase in number; and found that, instead of their 
intention being to leave us, lires were made, and jdaces li.ved on 
for their stay during the night. Consultations were also held 
among them, and eveiyd:hing assured me we should be attacked. 

I sent ordei-s to the master that, when he saw us coming down, 
he sliould keep the boat close to the shore, that we might the 
more readily embark. 

The sun was near setting when I gave the word, on which 
every person who was on shore wdth me boldly took up his pro- 
j)Oj'tion of things and carried them to the boat. The chiefs 
asked me if I tvould not stay with them all night. I said “ No, 

I iiever^sleep out of my boat ; but in the morning we will again 
trade ^vith you, and I shall remain 4ill the weather is moderate, 
that we may go, as we have agreed, to see Poulaho, at Tonga- 
taboo.’’ Macca-ackavow then got up and said, “ You will not 
sleep on shore, then, Mattie?” (which directly signifies, we will 
kill you) ; and he left me. The onset was now preparing : every 
one, as I have described before, kept knocking stones together ; 
and Eefow quitted me. All but two or three things were in the 
boat, when we Avalked down the beach, evei-y one in a silent kind 
of horror. We all got into the boat except oift iSan, who, while 
I was getting on boar^, quitted it, and ran up the beach to cast 
the sternfast off, notwithstanding the master and others caliCd to 
him to return, while they w-ere hauling me out of the water. 

I was no sooner in the boat than the at^ack^began by^bout 
two hundred men ; the unflfttunate poor man who had run up 
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the beach was knocked down, and the stones flew like a shower 
of shot. Many Indians got hold of the stern rope, and were near* 
hauling the 1t)oat on shore ; which they would geftainly have 
eflected, if I had not had a knife in my pocket, with which I cut 
the rope. We then hauled off to the grapnel, eveiy one being 
'more or less hull:. At this time I saw five of the natives about 
the poor man they had killed, and two of them were beating him 
about the head with stones in their hands. 

AVe Iwd no time to reflect, for, to my surprise, they filled their 
canoes with stones, and twelve men came off after us to renew 
the attack ; which they did so effectually, as nearly to disable us 
all. We were obliged to sustain tl^ attack without being able 
to return it, except with such stones^ as lodged in the feoat. I 
adopted the expedient of throwing overboard some clothes, 
which, as I expected, they stopped to pick up; and as it was 
by this time almost dark, they gave over the attack, and re- 
turned towards the shore, leaving us to reflect on our unhappy 
situation. 

The poor man killed by the natives was John Norton : this 
was his second voyage with me as a quarter-master, and his 
w'orthy character made me lament his loss very much. He has 
left an aged parent, I am told, whom he supported. 

AV(‘ set our sails, and steer(‘d along shore by the west side of 
the island of Tofoa, tlie wind blowing' fresh from tlie eastw'ard. 
My mind was employed in considering w’liat was best to be done, 
■when J w’as solicited by all bands to take them towards home ; 
and when 1 told them that no hopes of relief for us remained, 
except what might be found at New Holland, till I came to 
Timor, a distance of full twelve hundred leagues, where there 
%vas a Hutch settlement, hut in wdiat ])art of the island I knew 
not, they all agreed to live on one ounce of bread and a quar- 
ter of a pint of water per day. Therefore, after examining our 
stock of j)rovisiona, and recommending to them, in the most 
solemn manner, not to depart from their promise, we bore aw'ay 
across a sea where the navigation is but little known, iit a small 
boat, twenty-three feet long^from stem to stern, deep ladeg with 
eighteen men. I w'as happy, however, to see tliat eveiy one 
setuned better satisfied with our situation than myself. 

Our stock of provisions consisted of about one hundred ,and 
fifty pounds of bread, twenty-eight gallons of water, twenty 
pounds of pork, three bottles of wine, and five quarts of rum. 
The difference between this and the quantity we had on leaving 
the ship -was principally owing to our loss in the bustle and con- 
fusion of the aitatk. A feiv cocoa-nuts were in the boat, and 
aonie bread-fruit, but the latter was trampled to pieces. 

SttiUlay, 3u. — At daybreak the'gale increased; the sun rose 
very tieiy and red — a sure indication of a severe gale of wind- 
At eight it blc'\v a violent storm, and the sea ran veiy high, so 
that Between the seas the sail wai$' becalmed, and when on the 
16 
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top of the sea, it was too much to have set ; but we could not 
venture to take in the sail, for we were in very imminent danger 
raid distress,* the sea curling* over the stem of the* boat, which 
obliged us to bale with all our might. A situation more dis- 
tressing has perhaps seldom been experienced* 

Our bread was in bags, and in danger of being spoiled by the* 
wet : to be starved to death was inevitable, if this could not be 
ju’everitcd. I therefore began to examine what clothes there 
were in the boat, and what other things could be spared ; and 
liaving determined that only two suits should be kept for each 
])erson, the rest was thrown overboard, with some rope and spare 
sails, which lightened the l^at considerably, and we had more 
room tot bale the water oift. Fortunately the carpenter had a 
good chest in the boat, in which we secured the bread the first 
favourable moment. Ilis tool-chest also was cleared, and the 
tools stowed in the bottom of the boat, so that this became a 
second convenience. 

I served a teaspooiiful of rum to each person (for we w'ere 
veiy wet and cold), with a quarter of a bread-fruit, which was 
scarce eatable, for dinner. Our engagement was now strictly to 
be carried into execution, and I was* fully determined to make 
our provisions last eight w’ceks, let the daily proportion be ever 
so small. 

Monday, 4tli. — At daylight our limbs were so benumbed, that 
we could scarcely find the use of them. At this time I served a 
teaspoonful of rum to each person, from which w'e all found 
great benefit. Just before noon, we tliscovered a small flat 
island, of a moderate height, bearing west-south-w^est four or five 
leagues. I observed our latitude to be 18 degrees C)8 minutes 
south ; our longitude was, by account, 3 degrees 4 minutes west 
from the island of Tofoa, having made a north 72 degrees west 
course, distance ninety-five miles, since yesterday noon. I 
divided live small cocoa-nuts for our dinner, and eveiy one was 
satisfied. During the rest of that day we discovered ten or 
tw elve dTlier islands, none of which w e approached. At night I 
servedLa few broken pieces of hreas^fruit for supper, and per- 
formett prayers. 

Tuesday, 5th. — ^The night having been fair, wc awoke after a 
tolesablc rest, and contentedly breakfasted on a few pieces of 
yams that were found in the boat. After breakfast we examined 
our bread, a great deal of which w^as damaged and rotten ; this, 
nevertheless, we were glad tc keep for use. We passed two 
islands in the course of the day. For dinner I seiTed»some of 
the damaged bread, and a quarter of a pint of 

W ednesday, Gth. — We still kept our course in the direction of 
the north of New Holland, passing numerous islatfds of various 
sizes, at none of which I venturett to land. Our allow’ance for 
the day was a quarter of a pint of cocoa-nut^illj, and the meat, 
which did not exceed two ouffces to each person. It was received 
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Tery coatentedly, but we suffered gr^t drought. To our great 
ioy we hooked a fish, but we were miserably disappointed by its 
being lost iif trying to get it into the boat. * 

As our lodgings were very miserable^ and confined for want 
room* I endeavoured to remedy the latter defect by putting our- 
f^eelves at watch and watch ; so that one-half always sat up while 
the other lay down on the boat’s bottom, or upon a chest, with 
nothing to cover us but the heavens. Our limbs were dreadfully 
cramped, for we could not stretch them out; and the nights were 
so cold, and we so constantly wet, that, after a few hours’ sleep, 
we could scarcely move. 

Thursday, 7th. — Being very wet |^nd cold, 1 served a spoonful 
of rum ana a morsel of bread lor bre^i^fast. We still kept sailing 
among islands, from one of which two laige, canoes put out in 
chase of us; but we left them behind. Whether these canoes 
had any hostile intention against us must remain a doubt : per- 
haps we might have benefited by an intercourse with them ; but, 
in our defenceless situation, to have made the experiment would 
have been risking too much. 

I imagine these to be the islands called Feejee, as their extent, 
direction, and distance froih the Friendly Islands answers to the 
description given of them by those islanders. Heavy rain came on 
at four o’clock, when every person did their utmost to catch some 
water, and we increased our stock to thirty-four gallons, besides 
<)uenching our thirst for the first time since we had been at sea ; 
but an attendant consequence made us pass the night very 
miserably, for, being extremely wet, and having no dry things to 
shift or cover us, we experienced cold shiverings scarcely to be 
conceived. Most fortunately for us, the forenoon, Friday 8th, 
turned out fair, and we stripped and diied our clothes. The 
allowance I issued to-day was an ounce and a half of pork, a 
teaspoonful of rum, half a pint of cocoa-nut milk, and an ounce 
of bread. The rum, though so small in quantity, was of the 
greatest service. A fishing-line was generally towing from the 
stern of the boat, but though we saw gi’ieat numbers of fish, we 
could never catch one. 

In the afternoon we cleaned out the boat, and it employed us 
till sunset to get everything dry and in order. Hitherto 1 had 
issued the allowance by guess, but I now made a pair of scales 
with two cocoa-nut shells, md having accidentally some pistol- 
balls in the boat, twenty-five of which weighed one pound, or 
sixteen ounces. 1 adopted one''^ as the proportion of weight that 
each pemon ^uld receive of bread at the times I served it. I 
also amused hands with describing the situation of New 
Guinea and New Holland, and gave theip every information in 
my pDWfT, that, in case any accident happened to me, those who 
survived might have some idea of what tney were about, and be 
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able to find their way to Timor^ -which at present they knew 
nothin? of more than the name, and some not even that. At 
night 1 served a quarter of a pint of water and hal/ an ounce of 
bread for supper. 

Saturday, 9th.*<-About nine in the evening the clouds be^an to 
gather, and we had a prodigious fall of rain, with severe thunder* 
and lightning. By midnight we caught* about twenty gallons of 
-\vater. Being miserably wet and cold, I served to the people a 
teaspoonful oi‘ rum eacm, to enable them to bear w^ith their dis- 
tressed situation. The weather continued extremely bad, and the 
wind iucreased ; we spent a very miserable night, without sleep, 
except such as could be g§t in the midst of rain. The day 
brough1«iio I'elief but its light. The sea broke over us so much, 
that two men were constantly baling ; and we had no choice how 
to steer, being obliged to keep beibre the waves, for fear of the 
boat filling. 

The allowance now regularly served to each person was l-26th 
of u pound of bfead, and a quarter of a pint of water, at eight 
in the morning, at noon, and at sunset. To-day 1 gave alMut 
half an ounce of pork for dinner, which, though any moderate 
pei'son would have considered only Ss a mouthful, was divided 
into three or four. 

All Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday, the wet weather continued, with heavy seas and squalls. 
4s there was no prospect of getting our clothes dried, my plan 
was to make eveiy one strip, and wring them through the salt 
water, by which me.ans they received a warmth that, while wet 
with rain, they could not have. We were constantly shipping 
seas and baling, and were veiy wet and cold during the night. 
The sight of the islands which we were always passing seiwed 
only to increase the misery of our situation. We were very little 
better than starving, -with plenty in view ; yet to attempt pro- 
curing any relief was attended with so much danger, that pro- 
hmging of life, even in the midst of misery, was thought pr^er- 
ablc, while thei'e remained hopes of being able to surmount our 
h'.urds'l^ips. For my own part, I qpnsider the general run of 
cloudy and wet weather to be a blessing of Providence. Hot 
weather would have caused us to have died with thirst, and pro- 
bably being so constantly covered with rain or sea protected us 
from that dreadful calamity. 

Saturday, 16th. — The sun bi’eaking out through the clouds 
gave -us hopes of drying our wet clothes ; but the sunshine was 
of shoi't duration. We liad strong breezes at south-east by south, 
and dark gloomy weathei’, with stoims of thuiAei^Vffhtning, and 
rain. I'he night was {ruly horrible, and not a star & Jie seen, so 
that our steerage was uncertaih. * \ ■** 

Sunday, 17tli. — At dawn of day I found every person com- 
plaining, and some of them solicited extrij^ allowance, wUch I 
positively refused. Our sittfation was mi&rabie; alway^ll'et, 
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and suffering extreme cold during the night, without the least 
shelter from the weather. Being constantly obliged to bde, to 
keep the boat from filling, was perhaps not to be reckoned an 
evil, as it jgave us exercise. 

Thd little rum we had was of great service. When our nights 
*were particularly distressing, 1 generally served a teaspoonful 
or two to each person ;• and it was always joyful tidings wh^ 
they heard of my intentions. 

I'he night was dark and dismal, the sea constantly breaking 
over us, and nothing but the wind and waves to direct our steer- 
age. It was my intention, if possible, to make fo New Holland, 
to the southward of Endeavour Stra^is, being sensible that it was 
necessary to preserve such a situation^’as would make a southerly 
wind a fair one ; that we might range along the reefs till an 
opening should be found into smooth water, and we the sooner 
be able to pick up some refreshments. 

Mond^ and Tuesday were terrible days, heavy rain with 
lightning. We were always baling. On Wednesday the 20th, at 
dawn of day, some of my people seeped half dead. Our appear- 
ance was horrible, and I could look no way but 1 caught the eye 
of some one in distress. Eixtreme hunger was now too evident ; 
but no one suffered from thirst, nor had we much inclination to 
drink — that desira, perhaps, being satisfied through the skin. 
The little sleep we got was in the midst of water, and we con- 
stantly awoke with severe cramps and pains in our bones. 

Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, we were in the same dis- 
tressed condition, and 1 began to fear that such another night 
or two would put an end to us. On Saturday, however, the wind 
moderated in the evening, and the weather looked much better, 
which rejoiced all hands, so that they ate their scanty allowance 
with more satisfaction than for some time past. The night also 
was fair ; but being always wet with the sea, we suffered much 
from the cold. 

Sunday, 24th. — A fine morning, I had the pleasure to see pro- 
duce some cheerful countenances ; and the first time, fdr fifteen 
days past, we experienced oiimfort from the warmth of tV. sun. 
We stripped, and hung our clothes up to dry, which were by this 
time become so threadbare, that they would not keep out. either 
wet or cold. 

This afternoon we had many birds about us which are never 
seen far from land, such as boobies and noddies. As the sea 
began to run fair, and we shipped but little water, I took the 
opportunity to examine into the state of our bread, and found 
that, accoidip]^o Ihe present mode of issuing, there was a suffi- 
cient quantity remaimng for twenty -nine days* allowance, by 
whicll t^e I hoped we should be able to reach Timor; but as 
this was veiy uncertain, and it was possible that, after all, we 
mig^'be oblige^ to ^jo to Java, I determined to proportion the 
allowance so as to make our stock^hold out six weeks. I waa 
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apprehensive that this would be ill received, and that ij; would 
require my utmost resolution to enforce it; for small as the 
quantity waS which 1 intended to take away for oui^future good, 
yet it might appear to my people like robbing them of life ; and 
some, who were less patient than their companions, I expected 
would veiy ill bi'ook it. However, on my representing tbe» 
necessity of guarding against delays that might be occasioned 
in our voyage by contrary winds or other causes, and promising 
to enlarge upon the allowance as we got on, they cheerfully 
agreed to my proposal. It was accordingly settlea that every 
person should receive l-25th of a pound of bread for breakfast, 
and the same quantity for djinner ; so that, by omitting the pro- 
portion /or supper, we had^orty-three days* ** allowance. 

Monday, 25th. — At noon some noddies came so near to us, 
that one of them was caught by hand. This bird was about the 
aize of a small pigeon. I divided it, with its entr^ls, into 
eighteen portions, and by a well-known method at sea, of “ Who 
shall have thiis it was distributed, with the allowance of bread 
and water for ^ner, and up, bones and all, with salt water 
for sauce. 1 observed the latitude 13 degrees 32 minutes south ; 
longitude made 35 degrees 19 mindtes west; course north 89 
degrees west, distance one hundred and eight miles. 

In the evening, several boobies dying very near to us, we had 
the good fortune to catch one of them. This bird is as large as 
a duck. I directed the bird to be killed for supper, and the blood 
to be given to three of the people who were most distressed for 
want of food. The body, with the entrails, beak, and feet, 1 
divided into eighteen shares, and, with an allowance of bread, 
which I made a merit of granting, we made a good supper, com- 
pared with our usual fare. 

Sailing on, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, I at length 
became satisfied that we were approaching New Holland. This 
was actually the case ; and after passing the reefs which bound 
that part of the coast, we found ourselves in smooth water. Two 
islands iUy about four miles to the west by north, and appeared 
eligiblp for a resting-place, if for no^^iiig more; but on our ap- 
proach to the nearest island, it proved to be only a heap of stones^ 
and its size too inconsiderable to shelter the boat. We therefore 
proceeded to the next, which 'was close to it, and towards the 
main. We landed to examine if there were any signs of the 
natives being near us : we saw some old fireplaces, but nothing 
to make me ^prebend that this would be an unsafe situation for 
the night. £veiy one was anxious to find something to eat, 
and it was soon discovered that there were oys^sr^^in these rocks, 

* One person tarns his back oft the object that is to'he ct^ded; an- 
other then points separately to the portions, at each of them asloi^ aloud, 

** Who shall have this?*’ to i\'hich the first answers by naming so^body. 
This impartial method of divisiig; gives every maH an oqual ohanc^^ the 
best share. « # 
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for the. tide was out; but it was neaily darli^ and only a few 
could 1^ ^thered. I detemined, therefore^ to wait till the 
Bioming, when I should know better how to proceed. 

Friday, 29th. — ^As there were no appearances to make me 
imagine that any of the natives were near us, 1 sent out parties 
frin search of supidies, while otheie of the peofde were putting the 
boat in order. The parties returned, highly rejoiced at having 
found plenty of oysters and fresh water. 1 haa also made a fire 
by the^help of a small magnifying glass; and, what was still 
more fortunate, we found among the few thinp which had been 
thrown into the boat, and saved, a piece of brimstone and a 
tinder-box, so that 1 secured fire foi^^the future. 

One of the people had been so pro^dent as to bring awsy with 
him from the ship a copper pot : by being in possession of this 
article, we were enabled to make a proper use of the supply we 
now obtj^ined ; for, with a mixture of bread, and a little pork, 
we made a stew that might have been relished by people of far 
more delicate appetites, and of which each pex^n received a full 
pint. The general complaints of dfeease among us were a dizzi- 
ness in the head, great weakness of the jomts, and violent 
tenesmus. * 

The oysters which we found grew so fast to the rocks, that it 
was with difficulty they could be broken off, and at length we 
discovered it to be the most expeditious way to open them where 
they were fixed. They were of a good size, and well tasted. To 
add to this happy circumstance, in the hollow of the land there 
grew some wire-grass, which indicated a moist situation. On 
forcing a stick about three feet long into the ground, we found 
water, and with little trouble dug a well, which produced as 
much as our necessities required. 

As the day was the anniveraaiy of the restoration of King 
Charles II., I named the island Restoration Island. Our short 
stay there, with the supplies which it alforded us, made a visible 
alteration for the better in our appearance. Next day, Satur- 
day the 30th, at four o’clock, we were preparing to*' embark, 
when about twenty of the natives appeared, running and ^lloo- 
ing to us, on the opmsite shore. They were each armed with 
a spear or lance, and a short wesmon which they carried in 
their left hand. They made signs fer us to come to them, but I 
thought it prudent to make the best of our way. They were 
nak^, and apparently black, and their hair or wool bushy and 
short. 

Sund^, dlst. — Many small islands were in sight to the north- 
east. We lap£%d tt one of a good height, bearing north one-half 
west. Th^hore was rocky, but the wat|?r was smooth, and we 
landed ^thcAit difficulty. I eedt two parties out, one to the 
northwiffd, and the other to the southward, to seek for supplies, 
and ymei*s I order^ to stay by the boat. On this occasion 
fetiijffie and weakness so far got tncfhettep of their sense of duty, 
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ihat acane of the^ people expreseed their diecoatent at hBTifi|^ 
worked hai'der than their comppions, and declared that they 
would rathdlr he without their dinner than go in iemb of iu 
One person, in particular, so far as to tell me, with a 
mutinous look, that he was as good a man as myself, it was 
not possible for me to judge where this might have an end, if/ 
not stopped in time ; therefore, to prevent such disputes in future 
1 determined either to preserve my command, or die in the 
attempt ; and seizing a cutlass, 1 ordered him to take diold of 
another and defend himself, on which he called out that 1 was 
going to kill him, and inlmediately made concessions. I did not 
allow this to interfere furtj^er with the harmony of the boat’s 
crew, a^j^d everything sooi) became quiet. We here procured 
some oysters and clams, also some dog-fish caught in the holes 
of the rocks, and a supply of water. 

Leaving this island, which I named Sunday Island, we eon-^ 
tinned our course towards Endeavour Straits. During our voyage 
Nelson became ill, but gradually recovered. Next day we 
landed at another island, to see what we could get. There were 
proofs that the island was occasionally visited by natives from 
New Holland. Encamping on the slfbre, I sent out one party to 
watch for turtle, and another to try to catch birds. About mid- 
night the bird party returned, with only twelve noddies, birds 
which I have alieady described to be about the size of pigeons ; 
but if it had not been for the folly and obstinacy of one of the 
party, who separated from the other two, and disturbed the birds, 
they might have caught a great number. 1 was so much pro* 
yoked at my plans being thus defeated, that I gave this offender 
a good beating. This man afterwards confessed that, wandering 
away from his companions, he had eaten nine biifis raw. Our 
turtnng party had no success. 

Tuesday and Wednesday we still kept our course north*west, 
touching at an island or two for oysters and clams. We had now 
been six days on the coast of New Holland, and but for the re- 
freshmeuit which our visits to its shores afforded us, it is all bait 
certain that we must have perished.,. Now, however, it became 
clear Aat we were leaving it behind, and were commencing our 
adventui'ous voyage through the open sea to Timor. 

Qp Wednesday, June 3d, at eight o’clock in the evening, we 
once more launched into the open oceam Miserable as our 
situation was in every respect, 1 was secretly surprised to see 
that it did not appear to affect any one so strongly as myself. 

1 encouraged every one with hopes that eight or ten da]j& would 
bring us to a land of safety ; and after pra;^g^to God for a 
continuance of his most gracious protection, I ser^d an allow- 
ance of water for supper, and^ directed our course'^tcnf^ wes^ 
south-west, to counteract the southerly winds in case th^uhould 
blow strong. For six days our voyage Vontinued ; aweary 
repetition of those su^rij^whidh we baa exf^erienced 
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Teaching Ne\r Holland. In the course of the night /we were 
conatantly wet with the seiL and exposed to e<dd ana shiyerings ; 
and in the daj^'time wa had no addition to ouf^ scimt^ allowance, 
aave a booby and a small dolphin that we caught^ the former on 
Fridaj^ the 5th, and the latter on Monday the S&. Many of ug 
» were 111, and the men complained heavily. On Wednesday the 
10th, after a very comfortless night, there was <a visible altera^ 
tion for tbe worse in many of the people, which gave me gi'eat 
gmpreh«>nsion8. An extreme weakzi^s, swelled legs, hollow and 
gnastly countenances, a more than common inclination to sleep, 
with an apparent debility of understanding, seemed to me the 
melancholy presages of an approaclyng dissolution. 

Thursday, 11th.— Every one receifdd the customaxy allowance 
4>f bread and water, and an extra allowance of water was given 
to those who were most in need. At noon I observed in latitude 
9 degrees 41 minutes south ; course south 77 degrees west, dis- 
tance 100 miles; loi^itudc made 13 dcgi^ees 49 minutes west. 
1 had little doubt ot having now passed th^ meridian of the 
>eastern part of Timor, which is 1^ downdn i28 degrees east. 
This dif^d universal joy and satiaaction. . 

Friday, 12th. — At three*in the morning, with an excess of joy, 
we discovei*ed Timor bearing from west-south-west to west-north- 
west, and I hauled on a wind to the noi*th-north-east till day- 
light, when the land bore from south-west by south to north- 
^$t by north ; our distance from the shore two leagues. It is 
not possible for me to describe the pleasure which the blessing 
of the sight of this land disused among us. It appeared scarcely 
<:redible to ourselves that, in an open boat, and so poorly prcr 
vided, we should have been able to reach the coast of Timor m 
forty-one days after leaving Tofoa, having in that time run, by 
our log, a distance of 3618 miles, aud that, notwithstanding our 
extreme distress, no one should have perished in the voyage. 

I have already mentioned that 1 knew not where the Dutch 
settlement was situated, but I had a faint idea that it was at the 
south-west part of the island. I therefore, after daylight, bore 
away along shore to the so^th-south-west, which 1 was more 
i^eaeuly induced to do, as the wind would not suffer uf’ to go 
towards the north-east without great loss of time. 

We cpagted along the island in the dii^ection in which 1 , con- 
ceived the Dutch settlement to lie, and next day, about two 
o’clock, I capie to a grapnel in a small sandy bay, where we saw 
a hut, a dog, and some cattle. Here I learned that the ,Dut(£ 
govenita* resided at a place called Coupang, which was some dis- 
tance to th&rfdorlih-east. 1 made signs for one of the Indians 
who came^ the beach to go in the boat and show us the way 
to Coupe^y^timating that 1 wV)uld pa5r him for his trouble; 
the maa£d, idily complied, and came into the boat. The Indians, 
f who /men I' a dar^ tawny colour, brought us a few pieces of 
^ di^e and wan& some ears cfl Indian com. This last was the 
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most welcome^ for the turtle Was so hard, that it could not Hk 
eaten without' being tot soaked in hot water. Tljiey ofered t6 
bring us soi&e other re^shments, if I wotdd wait ; but, as the 
pilot Was willing, 1 determined to push on.' It was about hidf- 
past four when we sailed. 

Sunday, 14th. — At oiie o’clock in the morning, aft^r the most* 
happy and sweet sleep that ever men enjoyed, we weighed, and 
continued to keep the east shore on board, m very Wnooth water. 
The report of two cannon that were fired gave new life te eveiy 
one ; and soon after, we discovered two square-rigged Vestels and 
a cutter at andhor to the eastwai*d. After hard rowing, we catne 
to a grapnel near daylight. §ff a small fort and town, which the 
pilot told me was Coupang? 

On landing, 1 was surrounded by many people, Indians and 
Dutch, with an English sailor among them. A Dutch captain, 
named Spikennan, showed me great kindness, and waited on 
the governor, who was ill, to know at what time I could see him. 
Eleven o’clock having been appointed for the interview, I desired 
my people to come on shore, which was as much as some of them 
could do, being scai'ce able to walk ; they, however, were helped 
to Captain Spikerman’s house, and found tea, with bread and 
butter, provided for their breakfast* 

The abilities of a painter, perhaps, could seldom have been dis- 
played to more advantage than in the delineation of the two 
groups of figures which at this time presented themselves to 
each other. An indifferent spectator would have been at a loss 
which most to admire — the eyes of famine sparkling at imme- 
diate relief, or the horror of their prfeervers at the sight of 
so many spectres, whose ghastly countenances, if the cause 
had been unknown, would rather have excited terror than pity. 
Our bodies were nothing but skin and bone, our limbs were 
full of sores, and we were clothed in rags: in this condition, 
with teare of joy and gratitude flowing down our cheeks, the 
people of Timor beheld us with a mixture of hon'or, surprise, 
and pitj? 

The^overnor, Mr William AdrianJSTan Este, notwithstanding 
extreme ill health, became so anxious about us, that I saw him 
before the appointed time. He received me with great affection, 
and .gave me the fullest proofs that he was possessed of eveiy 
feeling of a humane and good man. Though his infirmity was 
so great that he could not do the offlee of a friend himself, he 
said he would give such wders as I might be certain would 
procure us every supply we wanted. A house should be imme- 
diately prepared for me, and with respect to iSj he sakt 

that 1 mignt have rooj^ for them either at the hoqi^l or oh 
board of Captain Spikerman’s sliip, whiph lar in th^roSL 

On returning to Captain Spikerman’a £ouse, I fouiN|L that 
every kind relief had been riven tomy peopJlf. fhe surgeo^ad . 
dressed their sores, and t|^^clea]^ng of their persons haAint 
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I>eea less attended to, several friendly gifts of appardi having 
presented to them. ^ 

I desired to be shown to the house that was intended for me, 
which I found ready, with servants to attend. It conusted of a 
hall, with a room at each end, and a loft overhead, and was 
'aurrounded by a piazza, with an outer apartment in one corner, 
^d a communication from the back part of the house to the 
afreet. 1 therefore determined, insteaa of separating from my 
people, *to lodge them all with me: and I divided the house as 
follows : — One room I took to myself ; the other I allotted to the 
master, surgeon, Mr* Nelson, and the gunner; th^ loft to the 
other officers ; and the outer apartnjmt to the men. The hall 
was common to the officers, and the 'men had the back piazza. 
Of this disposition I infoimed the governor, and he sent down 
chairs, tables, and benches, with bedding and other necessaries 
for the use of every one. At noon a dinner was brought to the 
house, sufficiently good to make persons more accustomed to 
plenty eat too much. Yet I believe few in such a situation would 


have observed more moderation than my people did. Having 
seen eve^ one enjoy this^.meal of plenty, I dined myself with 
Mr Wanion, the governor’s son-in-law ; but I felt no extraordi- 
nary inclination to eat or drink. Beat and quiet I considered as 
more necessary to the re-establishment of my health, and there- 
fore retired soon to my room, which I found furnished with 
'every convenience. But instead of rest, my mind was disposed 
to reflect on our late sufferings, and on the failure of the ex- 
pedition ; but, above all, on the thanks due to Almighty God, 
who had mven us power to suppoH and bear such heavy cala- 
mities, and had enabled me at last to be the means of saving 
eighteen lives. 

]^n our late situation, it was not the least of my distresses 
to be constantly assailed with the melancholy demands of my 
people for an increase of allowance, which it grieved me to 
refuse. The necessity of observing the most rigid economy in 
the distribution of our provisions was so evident, that Jt resiked 
their solicitations, and n^.er deviated from the agreement we 
made at setting out. The consequence of this care was, that at 
oigr arrival we had still remaining sufficient for eleven days, at 
ovB^anty allowance : and if we had been so unfortunate as to 
havBmissed the Dutch settlement at Timor, we could have pro- 
ceed to Java, where I was certain that every supply we 
wanted could be procured. 

We rtoai^ a^Coupang about two months, during which time 
we experi^^ every possible kindness. On the fmh of July, 
David. Ifcis(jp, who had been ill^during our voyage, died of an 
inflanmlSdtoiy fevei*, and buri^ in me European cemetery of 
the ]^iOe. Having prehafed a small schooner, and fitted her 
uylnder the n?ime/of his majesty’s schooner Resource I and my 
set out for Batavia on the 2ut> of August. We reached 

96 
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ih$it Bettlemexxt on the Ist of October, where X cold the eohooner, 
and endeavoured to procure our passage to XSnglfiBad. We weoro 
dbUged, hou%ver, to sefMunite, and go homo in different ships. 
On Friday the 16th October, before sunrue, I embarked on board 
the Vljdte packet, oomma^ded by Captain^eter Couvret bound 
for Middkbuxffh. With me likewise embarked Mr Jdhn Samuel, • 
clerk, and John Smith, seaman. Those of our company who 
stayed behind, the governor promised me should fallow in the 
ffrst ships, ana be as little divided as possible. On the»ldth of 
March 1790 we saw the Bill of Portland, and on the evening 
of the next day, Sunday, March 14th, 1 left the packet, and was 
landed at Portmouth by an Jsle of Wight boat. 

Those.of my officers and^ people whom I left at Batavia were 
provided with passages in the earliest ships, and, at the time we 
parted, were apparently in good health. Nevertheless, they did 
not all live to quit Batavia. Thomas Hall, a seaman, had died 
while 1 was there. Mr Elphinstone, master’s mate, and Peter 
linkletter, seaman, died within a fortnight after my departure ; 
^ hardships they had experienced having i^endered them 
unequal to cope wiw so unhealthy a climate as that of Batavia. 
ThB remainder embarked on board the Dutch fleet for Europe, 
and arrived safe in this country, except Kobert Lamb, who died 
on the passage, and Mr Ledward, the surgeon, who has not yet 
been heard of. Thus, of nineteen who were forced by the muti- 
neers into the launch, it has pleased ptod that twelve should sur- 
mount the difficulties and dadgers of the voyage, and live to 
revisit their native country. 

FATB OP THE MUTINBEHS— COLONY OP PITCAIRN’s ISLAND. 

The intelligence of the mutiny, and the suflerings of Bligh 
and his companions, naturally excited a great sensation in Eng- 
land. Bligh was immediately promoted to the rank of comxnand&, 
and Captain Edwards was despatched to Otaheitc, in tlie Pandora 
frigate, with instructions to search for the Bounty and her muti- 
nous crew, and biing them to England. The Pandora reached 
Matavri Bay on the 2dd of March 17Q1 ; and even before she had 
come to anchor, Joseph Coleman, formerly armourer of the 
Bounty, pushed off from shore in a canoe, and came on board. 
In tbe course of two days afterwards, the whole of the remainder 
of me Bound’s crew (in number sixteen) then on the iriaud 
buimndered themselves, with the exception of two, who fled to 
mountains, where, as it afterwards appeared, they were 
murdered by the natives. • 

Prom his prisoners, and the journals kept 4»y Hhm or two of 
them, Captain Fidwaraj learnt the prooeecUngs of Cflbistian and 
his associates after turning Bligh aj^his oompanlbnswrift in 
the boat. It appears that they stetf^ ir^he first insimoe to 
the island of Toobouri, where they mtended\ fom a settl Amt } 
bift the opposition of tne n^lbs, ajp the want of many neceSr — 
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materials, deteimined them to return in the meantime to Ota- 
belto, where l^ey arrived on the 25th of Har 1789. tn ansWer i0 
the inquiries of Tinah, the king, about Blign and the rest of iSi^e 
orew, the mutineers stated that they had nSlen in with CajMSih 
Cook, who was forr^ng a 8ettlexnen|^in a neig^houring island, 

9 and had retained Bligh and the others to assist him, while tiny 
themselves had been despatched to Otaheite for an additkmai 
supply of hogs, goats, fowls, bread-fruit, and various tmej^ 
urticler. Overjoyed at hearing their old friend Cook Was sUve, 
and about to settle so near them, the humane and unsuspidous 
iblandei«3 set about so actively to procure the supplies wanted, 
that in a few days the Bounty recqjved on board three hundVed 
and twelve lioffs, thirty-eight goats, <“eight dozen of a biHl' 
and a cow, and a large quantity of bread-fruit, plantains, hc&i^^ 
nas, and other fruits. The mutineers also took with them eight? 
men, nine women, and seven boys, with all of whom they arrived ' 
a seooud time at Toobouai, on the 26th of June, where they waragl 
the ship up the harbour, lauded the live stock, and set about bqH- 
ing a fort of fifty yai'ds squai*e. Quarrels and disagreemCHp,! 
however, soon bi*oke out amongst them. The poor natives vwe 
treated like slaves, and upbn attempting to retaliate, were merd- 
lesbly put to death. Christian, finding his authonty almost en- 
tirely disregarded, called a consultation as to ivhat steps were 
next to be taken, when it was agreed that Toobouai should be 
abandoned; that the ship should once more be taken to Otaheite, 
where those who might choose* it would be put ashore, while 
the rest, who preferred remaining in the vessel, might proceed 
wherever they had a mind. This was accordingly done. Sixteen 
of the crew went ashore at Matavai (fourteen of whom, as 
alreiidy stated, were received on board the Pandora, and two 
were murdered), while Christian wuth his eight comrades, and 
taking with them seven Otaheitan men and twelve women, 
finally sailed from Matavai on the 21bt of September 1789, froiq 
which time they had never been more heard of. 

Captain Edwards instituted a strict search after the iugithres’ 
amongst the various groups of islands in the Pacific, but mdiug' 
no tiuce of them, he" set sail, after three months’ investi^atii^ 
Ibr the east coast of New Holland. Here, by some mismanage- 
ineiit, the Pandora struck upon the singular coral reef that run^ 
along that coast called the Barrier Reef.” and filled so fast, that 
scarcely were the boats got out when sue foundered and went 
down, thirty-four of the crew and four of the prisoners perishijfg’ 
in her. ^ The concurring testimony of the unfortunate prisoneS 
exhibits th^ conduct of Captain Edwards towards thsm, hoHi’ 
betbre airimter the wreck, as having been cruel in extreme/ 
After rafShiFg a low, sandy, deseiTt islancf, or rathei' iley, os such 
are nMrocally teime^ Cd|iirmn Edwards caused his men to form 
tentsMut of the sa^ they i ad saved, under which he end his 
nic|rreposed ixf coznporative^omfert ; but he reiEhsed the softo* 
as % c 
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iodulffenoe to liig miserable oa^vos, vl^ose onl^ refi^e^ there- 
{ox^ mm tha 8Q(>rchiBg^ rajs o? the am was by bsiyiiqp them** 
selv^ sp to lihe neck ainoiwt the burning sand, so that 
bpdiee were blistered as if ^t£ey had been Jfadded with boiling 
water. The Pandora’s sur^Tors reached Batavia in their boats, 
whence th^ obtained passages to England in Butch vessels. A 
court-ntartial was soon afterwards hdd (September 17^), when 
six of the ten mutineers were found guilty, and condeimed to 
he other four wero acquitted. Only three of the six, 

I were executed. 

twen^ years elapsed after the period of the abovo 
ies, and afi recollecliAi of the Bounty and her wretched 
d^assed away, when an accidental discoveiy, as interest* 
unexpected, once more recalled public attention to that 
event. The' captain of an American schooner having, in 1808, 
accidentally touched at an island up to that time supposed to be 
uninhabited, called Pitcairn’s Island, found a community speak- 
ing English, who represented themselves as the descendants of 
the mutineers of the Bounty, of whom there was still one man, 
of the name of Alexander Smith, aliv6f» amongst them. Intelli- 
gence of this singular circumstance was sent by the American 
captain (Polger) to Sir Sydney Smith at Valparaiso, and by him 
transmitted to the Lords of the Admiralty. But the government 
was at that time perhaps too much engaged in the events of the 
continental war to attend to the information, nor was anything 
further heard of this interesting little society until 1814. In 
that year two British men-of-war, cruising* in the Pacific, made 
Pitcairn’s Island, and on nearing the shoi’e, saw plantations 
regularly and orderly laid out. Soon afterwards they observed 
a few natives coming down a steep descent^ with their canoes on 
their shoulders, and in a few minutes perceived one of these little 
vessels darting through a heavy surf, and paddling off towards 
the ships. But their astonishment may be imagined when, on 
comiug alongside, they were hailed in good English with, Wont 
you heave us a rope now?” This being done, a young man 
sprang Up the side with extraordinary 'Activity, and stood on the 
dedc before them. In answer to the question “ Who are you?” 
he replied that his name was Thursday October Christian, son of 
the late Fletcher Christian, by an Otaheitan mother; that he 
was the first born on the ishmd, and was so named because he 
was bom on a Thursday in October. All this sounded singular 
aodL incredible in the ears of the British captains. Sir l^homas 
St^es and Hr Pipon ; but they were soon sati^^ed^ its truth. 
Young Christian was at this time about twenty-four^jars old, a 
taH handsome youth, fufly six feet high, with black haiih^d an 
open iu(«i'esting English countenonce^As^e wore no o^ithes, 
except a piece of cloth round his Ians, ancLa straw-hat 
numtsd mth black cock’s featl^, h» fine figmre and well-sl 
muscular limbs were display to gAat advantage, and attraeu 
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^eral Adtioiration* His bod;f was mucdi tsaned by cxposm to 
fbe weatbei^, but although his coxnplexiud wiur ^ewhat browa^ 
ii wanted that tinge of red peculiar to the natives of the Pacific. ' 
He spohe "Rngliab Gc»i*rectly both in gramtuar and pronunciation ; 
and ms finmi and injgenuous deportment excited in er^eiy one 
ihe Hrdiest findings of compassion and interest. His companion 
was a ^e handsome youtn, of seventeen or eighteen years of 
i, named George Young, son of one of the Bounty’s mid- 
lipmen. 

The youths expressed great surprise at evm^hing they saw, 
especially a cow, which they supposed to he either a huge goat 
or a homed sow, having never 'Snen any other quadmpeds. 
When questioned concerning the Bounty, they referred the cap- 
tains to an old man on shore, the only surviving Englishman, 
whose name, they said, was John Adams, but who proved to be 
the identical Alexander Smith betbre-mentioned, having changed 
his name from some caprice or other. The officer^ went ashom 
with the youths, and were received by old Adaiil (as we sbalf 
now call him), who conducted them to ddi troatedt 

them to an elegant repast* of eggs, fowl, yams, 
fruit, &c. They now learned from him an account or 
his companions, who, with himself, preferred accompH^ng 
Christian in the Bounty to remaining at Otaheite — ^which ac- 
count agreed with that he afterwards gave at greater length to . 
Captain Beechey in 1^. Our limits will not permit us to detail ^ 
all thei|p|Tel^ng^ xt length, as we could have wished, 

but m&y are iQilfffistimaS os follows : — 

It was Christian’s ^ject, in order to avoid the vengeance of 
the British law, to proceed to some unknown and uninhabited 
island, and the Marquesas iblands 'vvere first fixed upon. But 
Christian, on reading Captain Cartaret’s account of Pitcairn’s 
Island, thought it letter adapted for the purpose, and shaped 
his course thither. Having landed and traversed it, they found 
it eveiyway suitable to their wishes, possessing water^ wood, a 
good soil, and some fruits. Having ascertained all this, they 
returned on board, and having landed their hogs, g 02 *vS, and 
poultry, and gutted the ship of evei^hing that could be useful 
to them, they set fire to her, and destroyed eveiy vestige that 
might lead to the discovery of their retreat. Tliu was oh the 
of January 1790. The island was then divided into nine equal 
portions amongst them, a suitable mot of neutral ground being 
reserve^ for a village. The poor Otaheitans now found them- 
BOlves reduc<»d tosthe condition of mere slaves : but they patiently 
shbrnitte^and evej^thing went on peaceably for two years. 
About WiAiams, one of the seamen, having the mis« 

fortwr to lose his xriflk^a^rcibly took the wife of cm of the 
Ota^tans. which,/ ^gethv with their continued ilUusage, so 
eadl^ated the latter, that tii^ fo^pned a plan for murdering the 
.ei^nofe of their oppressors, vhe p&i, however, was discovered, 
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and revealed by tbe EngJiatuougai’s ’wireflt and two of the Ota-* 
heitana were put to death. But the surviviiigif Bativ^ aoou after- 
wards matur^ a more succesaful couspirac^ and in one day 
murdered dve of the Bogliehmen^ ineluging Cbnstian. Adame 
and Toun^ were spared at the interoessioff^ their wives, and 
the remaining' two, and Quintal (two desperate ruffians), * 

escaped to the mountains, whence, however, they sooqji) rejoined 
their companions. But w farther career oi these two villains 
was short. M^Koy, having been bred up in a Soottith dis- 
tilleiy, succeeded in extracting a bottle of ardent spirits fmn the 
tee root; from which time he and Quintal were never sober, 
until the former became dehrious, and committed suicide by 
jumping ever a cliff. Quintal being likewise almost insane with 
drinking, made repeated attempts to murder Adams and Young, 
until they were absolutely compelled, for their own safety, to put 
him to death, which they did by felling him with a hatchet. 

Adams and Young were at length the only surviving males 
who had landed on me island, and being both of a serious turn 
of mind, and having time for refection and repentance, thev 
became extremely devout. Having saved a Bible and prayer-boolc 
from the Bounty, they now performed family worship morning 
and evening, and addressed themselves to training up their own 
(hildren and those of their unfortunate companions m piety and 
virtue. Young, however, was soon carried off by an asthmatic 
^ complaint, and Adams was thus left to continue his pious labours 
.done. At the time Captains Staiueb and Pipon visited the 
island, this interesting little colony consisted of about f>rty-six 
persons, mostly grown-up young people, all living in harmony 
and happiness together; and not only professing, but fully 
understanding ana practising, the precepts and principles of the 
Clinstian religion. 'Adams had instituted the ceremony 
marria^, and he assured his visitors that not one instance of 
debaucheny and immoral conduct had occurred amongst them. 

The visitors having supplied these interesting people with some 
tools, kefdes, and other articles, took their leave. The account 
which ^ey transmitted home of thiar newly-discovered colony 
w'as, strange to say, as little attended to by government as that 
of Captain Folger, and nothing more was heard of Adams and 
his fimfly for nearly twelve years, when, in 1825, Captain 
Beechey, in the Blossom, bound on a voyage of discovery tu 
Beering Strait, touched at Pitcairn’s Island. On tbe approach 
of tbe Blossom, a boat came off under all sail towards the ahip, 
containing old Adams and ten of the young loga ^ the*islazid. 
After requesting and obtaining leave to come oiShoard, tbe 
young men spiui^ up Dbe Bide,juid shook every offic 
by the hand. A&ms, who waa wwj^veig corpulA 
more leisurdy. He was dressed in ^rt and 

with a low-crowned hal which heindd inwbis hand in or 
fashion, while he smootne^owi^^is bald foraead f 
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liressed by the officeirs of the Blossom. The little colony had 
now increase to about sixty-si^, including an English sailor of 
the name of John Buffet, who, at his own earnest desire, had 
been left by a whaler. Ixi this man the society luckily found 
an able and willin'^ schoolmaster. He instructed the children 
' in reading, writing, and arithmetic, .and devoutly co-operated 
with old Adams in affording religious . instruction to the com- 
munity. The oiiicers of the Blossom went ashore, and were 
entertained with a sumptuous repast at young Chiistian’s, the 
table being spread with plates, knives, and foi^s. Buffet said 
grace in an emphatic manner ; and so sti'ict were they in tliie 
resect, that it was not deemed propej to touch ftmorsel of bread 
witnout saying grace both before ana after it. The oiHcers slept 
in the house all night, their bedclothing and sheets consisting of 
the native cloth made of the native miilberry-tree. The only 
interruption to their repose was the melody of .the evening 
hymn, which was chanted together by ihe whole fipnily after 
the lights were put out ; and they were awakene< FjM jaS?y dswii 
by the same devotional cei*emony. On Sabbd||g^ ptmost 
decorum was attended tq. and the day was i^egular 

religious observances. ' 

In consequence of a lepresentation made by Captain Beeclicy, 
the Biitish govexmment sent out Captain Waldegrave in 1830, in 
the Seringapatara, with a supply of sailors^ blue jackets and 
trousers, nannels, stockings and shoes, women^S dresses, spades, 
mattocks, shovels, pickaxes, trowels, rakes, &c. He found their 
community increased to about seventy-nine, all exhibiting the 
same unsophisticated and amiable characteristics as we Jiave 
before described. Other two Englishmen had settled amongst 
them ; one of them, called Nobbs, a low-bred, illiterate man, a 
self-constituted missionaiy, who was endeavouring to supersede 
Buffet in his office of religious instructor. The patriarch Adams, 
it w^ found, had died' in March J829, aged sixty-five. While 
on his deathbed, he had called the heads ot families together, and 
urged upon them to elect a chief ; which, however, the^ had not: 
yet done ; but the grea63st harmony still prevailed amongst 
them, notwithstanding Nobbs’ exertions to fown a party of his 
o’tqglfeyCaptain Waldegrave thought that the island, which is 
miles square, might be able to support a thouiand 
upon ^ reaching which number they would naturally 
i to other islanas. 

is the account of this most singular colony, originating 
in crime and Moodshed. Of all the repentant criminals on record, 
the most iq^cJFestmg perhaps is John Adams j nor do we know 
a more beautiful example djjf the value of ewly iu- 
in thejii^giy of this man, who, having run the. 

of vice, was checked by an interval 
sense of new duties aw^ened' by 


where tq, 
fitructii 
full g^cr of nearly/il kii 
of Ijpui’ely re^ectiip, and 
tJa^ower of natiiral affection 
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’ AMES JIOOO, We 
^f«^]iar] j known aa tbe 
gEin^s: 8 hb:?«[brd,* 
^ J was iom of^; the 25th of 
^January > cottage 

^on the baa^^l^e small ^ 
river Ettdck; 4 ^ibutary of 
\ the Tweed, in Selkirkshire, 
ijone of the most moun- 
tainous and picturesque 
iiistrkts in the south of 
Scotland. He was the de- 
scendant of a race long 
settled as shepherds in the 
I same region. Uobeij; Hogg 
and Margaret Laidlaw, nis 
parents, had four stms, of 
'whom James was the se- 
^ cond, and all of whom were 

_ . trained to the pastoral life 

the father having been elevated above the condition of a shep- 
herd only for a shoi’t time, to return to it with the loss of all his 
earnings. This unfortunate event happened when James Hogg 
was biit in his sixth year, and, accordingly, idl his authentic 
recollections of early life have reference to the shelling on the 
farm of Ettrick House, where his father settled after his mis- 
fortunes, havii^ received the chaxge of a flock of sheep from the 
tenant of that firm, Mr Brydon of Crosslee. 

Like many other men who have signalised themselves, Hogg 
appears to have been more indebted to his mother than his ftUher 
for the fosterage, if not possession, of those talents which he dis- 
played^ “ His mother, Margaret Laidlaw,’’ sa^s a memoir of 
liim in the Edinburgh Magazine, *^was a self-taught genius, 
Herxfiother had died while she was vet young; but being the 
eldest of several children, and her father far n*om wealthy, ^ 
wasjvept at home to superintend the household affairs, and. assist 
in bringing up her younger brothers and sisters dnnng. th<»e 
years when the children of the Scottish peasanUy, even the 
poorest, are sent to school; and they at the proper enjoyed 
the usual advantages. About the age of twelve or thirteen, she 
began to feel her inferipritj to them; and on^the^i^bbath, her 
only day of rest, she uted to wander out alone to avif^tar^hill 
side, w'ith a Bible, undSr her ai4n, and^nml:^ by 5 si 
ignorance, to throw herself down 
page with hitter tears. By the 
accomplished the object of itr d 
No. 123. r 
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deficiencies of her education* The race of wandering minstrels 
was not theii extinct in her native glens; and from tbe reci> 
tations of one of them, an old man of ninetv, she stored her 
memory with many ^oimnd lines of the old Border ballad, 
which he alone ka^it To his knowled^ she succeeded ; and 
"'there is reason to fear that much of it died with her. 

This woman^ hersdf of an imaginative and enthusiastic mind, 
soon discovered in her son James a kindred snirit, and laboured 
in its cultivation with an earnestness matly nonourable to her, 
and to which, perhaps, the world is indebted for the ^ Queen’s 
Wake.’ In ilie remote and solitary glens of these mountain dis- 
tricts, the cottages of the shepherds are often situated at great 
distances from other darelling^ and liicir tenants pass the winter 
months with no other society than that of them own family. 
iNothing can be conceived humbler in the way of human habi- 
tations than these cottages then were ; yet th^ ware frequently 
lighted fay a brilliancy of imagination, and cheered by a gentle- 
ness of anection, and an enthusiasm of feeling, that Grecian sofas 
and gilded canopies cannot confler. In a sequestered mode of 
life, where the aneotions are limited in {hdr TanM acquire 
a strength greater in proportion as the i^lieiie cx nietr action is 
narrowed; and imagination is most vigorous when it has to 
work on a small number of simple ideas. Never was a family 
more closely linked together than the children of this admirable 
woman ; and never was a mind of great original power more 
strenuously exerted in the formation of the heart and the develop- 
ment of the understanding. She was in the daily habit of read- 
ing to them from the saci^ volume such passages as she thought 
most like^ to interest their minds and improve their moral feel- 
ings ; and this she diversified by animate recitations from tbo 
Border ballad, something between chant and song, bringing also 
tales of superstition to her aid ; or thrilling their nearts with the 
account oi the death of some young shepherd who had perished 
not &p £vom. his own dwelling amid the mountain snows.^’ 

After a brief attendance at school, James was, at servn years 
of age, sent into the wor^ to earn his own livelihood ^in the 
humble capacity of attendant on a few cows. The farmer who 
hired him for this employment gave him, in requital for his 
services, besides food and Iwging, a ewe lamb and a pair of. new 
shoes. Fluttering in rags, he returned to the parental hearth in 
ling winter, and again received a little instruction in 
_ ; he also tried "writing, but did not get beyond scrawling 
[ a liu^ text hand. This terminated his school education, the 
hole hav^ not extended over six months, or cost more than 
two or Am shillings. On the return of spring, he was sent 
away to^Sis Termer ooou^tion of herding cows ; and in this he 
was Imaged for (^erarSears under various masters, till at 
L he rose to tb^more n^nourable one of keeping she^. 
s professidh^ a sheph^ aiU«^g the mountains of ^Ikirk 
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and Peebles shires, also ht^rts of ^he adjoining counties of Bon- 
bu^h and Dumfries, is one, of considexahle lamst |nd responsi* 
bility. Th^ shsjj^&^d has fdaeed under his care largeflocks of 
sheep, which feed over wide tracts of eountzy, at the distance of 
many miles ftom the hfuse of thmr propcie^, and durlog winter 
their, shelter fma mow stopas requires mom then uan^ mligaocs^ 
and labour. In , order to insure ndelity in the diadharge of his 
onerous duties, the sh^^ierd is rewaraed in a pecolias jnanner* 
Besides some dis^t wages in money and hind, acertap mmif- , 
ber of sheep of his own are entitled to zningle and.lsed with &e 
sheep of his master; and of these animals ne hasjthe wool and . 
the natural increase, the sa]|9 of the whole bei^ negotiated for 
him af {he ordinary markfts. Thus interested in the Inisiness of 
his employer, with whom he may be said to have a small .risk 
and partnership, the shepherd enjoys a positimi superior to that 
of hired servants generally ; and with time and inclination lor . 
study, and a mina deeply imbued with religious knowledgpe, he 
oilers, in point of iact, one of the most favourable specimens of 
that remarkable class of men — ;the Scottish peasantry. A meodber 
of this highly-intelligent body James Hogg, like his fore^thers, 
was now &out to become. Having stfugglS through a desultory 
species of apprenticeship in the way of nerding cows, he now, as 
he tells us, was promoted to the rank of ^ sJ^herdf still, how* 
ever, occupying the situation of an assistant and c^y linking 
forward to a place of trust as years crowned his endeavours. 

At fourteen years of age he was able tp save five shillings of 
his wages, ^^with which, says he, bought an old violin. 
This occupied aU my leisure hours, and has been my favourite 
amusement ever since. I had commonly no spare time firom 
labour during the day; but when I was not over-&tigued, .1 
generally spent an hour or two every night in sawing over my fa- 
vourite old Scottish tunes ; and my bed being always m sta^s and 
eow-houses, I disturbed nobody but myself and my associate qua- 
drupeds, whom 1 believed to be greatly delighted with my strains.' 
At all «;ent8 th^ never complained, which the biped part of my 
neighbours did^equently, to my pitj^and utter indignatiiuL.” 

Thfi taste fi^ playing the viedi^ as well as for reading, is |ur. 
from uncommon m the district ; and at dances and other men^* 
mal^gs, some rural Orpheus is usualfy found to kf^ tiie par^ 
in amuamnent. But besides this love mr the fiddle, Hogg seme 


almost firom in^mcy, to have possessed that vividiieM of fiuBi^ 
which prompts to venifioatiom The fond and diseeming eye H 
a zno^ieir early marked his talmt in this respect, and ah^used to 
say to him, "Jamie, my man, gang hen the M)OBe$sepd]nak me 
a sang,” wliik she pro|koied a subjeet to his 


in these h<QrsBh efcirts is 
yet the effects of such a to* 
conceived. It contobnted 
nature had implanted 
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nor misfortdne) nor neglect^ nor eren tho sneer of the polished 
Gzitic, could extinguish or diminish. It cannot he doubted 
that the nature of the scenpiy amidst which he was placed als^ 
helped to foster and inspire his genius. ^^The glens and the 
mountains of £ttrX& and YaiTow combine almost all the soft 
‘beauty and wild sublimity that Highland scenery exhibits. In 
the lower district of Yarrow, that lovely stream winds among 
hills of no great height, gently swelling, and green to the aum- 
, mits ; la some places ^ely wooded, hut generally nahed, and 
well suited to the pasture of flocks. This & their couunon cha- 
racter ; hut some miles from the mouth of the valley, dark, heathy 
mountains are seen towering to a ccmsiderable height abijve the 
surrounding hills, and give an intekisting variety to the scenes 
Towards the head the glen widens, and. embosoms St Maiy^e 
Loch and the loch of the Lowes; and above these sweet lakes 
terminates in a wild mountain-pass, that divides it from MoiTut- 
dale. In the loftiest and most rugged regions of this pass, the 
Gray-Mare’s Tail, a waterfall of three hundred feet in perpendi- 
cular height, dashes and foams over stupendous rocks. This 
celebrated fall is formed by a stream that flows from Loch Skene, 
a dark mountain lake about a mile above it, surrounded by in- 
accessible heights on all sides save one, and that is strewed by a 
thousand black heathery hillocks of the most grotesque and irre- 
gular forms. This place is so solitary, that the eagle has built 
her nest in an islet of the lake for ages, and is overhung by the 
highest mountains in the south of Scotland. The character of 
Ettrick is similar to that of Yarrow, except, perhaps, that its 
tints are softer and more mellow, and it is destitute of lakes. 


These valleys, so celebrated in Border legend and song, are 
skirted byhiUs extending many miles on both sides; and as 
there is no great road through them, the people have long lived 
shut out from the rest of mankind, in a state of pastoral sim- 
plicity and virtuous seclusion, alike remote from the vices of 
boori& rusticity and fawning servility. Among the wild moun- 
tmns at ,the head of Ettrick and Yarrow, the sturdy champions 
of the Covenant found m asylum when they were chased^ 
beasts, by a relentless persecution from every other 
hired hm^ie country. Their preachers held their conventicles in 
services, bMiL^estei*ed glens, and made many converts, from whom 
the present race are descended ; but while they 
^moiyof these glorious men, and, as well they may, 

; he aiBCoble-mindednesSthat arises from the consciousness 
^ ancestry, their moral features have lost much of 
■TOcue hajnp# P5f their fathers, and are softened down into the 
•wvo or of jaofe peaceful times ; yet if we were asked 

away tjynj^^f Britain had sufSfred least from the evil conse- 
excessive Kdnfegmt, we should answer, without hesi- 
len^ » inhabity^B of iferick and Yarrow. In these inte- 
valleys is bardlj a co^age that has not its legend, 
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fkmed for Bome ^ of romantic iilMliv; 
dr flup^motural beings saneiifi^ bj m 

b!m of dome mortar, in such a county; fall of dmstehed 
beehtjr; and dark sublimity^ and Ti^ona^ ^^l^cT, andglodoua 
reqoUMions, it mA the good fortune of Hi^ to be bom, and to 
spfend the greater part of his life.” ^ . * 

NotMthstanding these Varied aids, Hogg’s muse was tardy in 
bursting into nonce j his almost utter want of education^ and 
other drcumatances, keeping him in obscurity. Not uftnl hk 
eighteenth year, 'wmle serving on the farm of Willenslee, hi 
Peeblesshire, did he obtain the perusal of any kind of books, the 
Bible excepted ; and then J# was onl^ the life of Sir William 
Wallace* and the Gentle Shepherd wmch fell under his notice. 
These charmed him ; but the rhymes, and the Scottish dialect^ 
U^ch he had not previously seen in print, were puzzling. His 
mistress afterwards gave him the perusal of some theological 
treatkes, and also the newspapers, which he pored over with 
great earnestness. To give some further idea of the progress he 
made in literature at this period, he mentions that, being obliged 
to write a letter to his elder brother, he composed it in letters of 
the italic alphabet, having forgot what little he had learned of 
the script hand. 

At Whitsunday 1790, Hogg left Willenslee, and hired himadf 
to Mr Laidlaw of Black House, with whom he remamed as a 
shepherd till 1800. Mr Laidlaw, a generous and intelligent man, 
showed him the greatest kindness, and encouraged, to the greatest 
degree, the peculiar taletft with which the young shepherd had 
been gifted. Mr LaidlaVs library, a respectable one, wOs placed 
at the command of Hogg, and served to a certain extent to 
remedjr the early defects of his education. It was while in this 
situation, in the spring of 1796, that Hogg first made the attempt 
to write verses. His account of this enterprise is given in the 
following graphic language : — 

“ For several years my compositions consisted wholly of songs 
and ballads, made up for the lasses to sing in chorus: and a 
proud#nan I was when I first heard the rosy nymphs chanting 
my uncourii strains, and jeering me by the still dear appellation; 
of ^ Jamie the poeter.’ 

had no mca*e difficulty in composing son^s then than 1 
have at present; and I was equally well pleased with ihsm. But 
then the writing of them !— that was a job ! I had no method 
of learning to write save by following the italic alphabet ; and 
though 1 mways stripped myself of coat and v|Bt when I began 
to pen' a song, yet my wrist took a cramp, so that f^^Id rarely 
ii^e. above loui* or sii^ lines at^a sitting. Whether^mk manner 
of writing it out was new. I know b^ it was not^^tbout' 
singuliunty. Having very little sparrwo^m my flock,\hich 
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wfts tmruly enough, I folded and stitched a &w sheets of ponep, 
which 1 caMed m my pocket. 1 had no inkhora, hut in pla^ 

it I borrowed a squlU phial, which I fixed in a hole in the 
breast of my wdstqQat, and haTing a coHl fle»tened by a piece of 
^twine, it answered we purpose fmly as well. Thus ecjuipped, 
whenever a leisure minute or two offered, and I had notlnng else 
to do, I sat down and wrote out my^ thoughts as I found them. 
Oniis instill my invariable practice in wnting prose. 1 cannot 
make out one sentence by study without the pen in my hand Ho 
catdi the ideas as they anse, and 1 never write two copies of the 
same thing. My manner of composing poetry is veiw different, 
and, I believe, much more singolari c £et the piece be of what 
len^h it will, I compose and correct it wholly in my Inind, or 
on a riate, ere ever I Wt to paper; and thm I write it down 
as fast as the ABC. nhen once it is written, it remains in 
that state; it being with the utmost difficulty that I can be 
brought to alter one syllable, which I think is partly owing to 
the above practice. 

“ The first time I ever heard of Bums was in 1797, the year 
after he died. One day during that summer a half daft man, 
named John Scott came to me on the liill. and, to amuse me, 
repeated Tam O’Shanter. I was delighted. I was &r more 
than delighted — was ravished ! 1 cannot describe my feelings ; 
but, in short, before Jock Scott left me, I could recite the poem 
from beginning to end, and it has been my favourite poem ever 
since. He tdd me it was made by one Robert Burns, the 
sweetest poet that^ver was bom; but mat he was now dead, and 
his place would niyer be supplied. He told me all about him : 
how he was bom on the 25m of January, bred a ploughman, 
how many beautiful songs and poems he had composed, and that 
he had died last harvest, on the 21st of August. This formed a 
new epoch of iny life. Every day I pondered on the genius and 
fate of Burns. I wept, and always thought with myself— what 
is to hinder me from succeeding Bums ? I, too, was bo^ on the 
25th of January, and 1 have much mere time to read and com- 
pose than any ploughmoff could have, and can sing mcra old 
songs than ever ploughman could iu the world. But then I 
wept again because I could not write. However, I resolved to 
be a poet, and to follow in the steps of Burns.” * 

The friend and confidant of the Sh^herd on the important step 
of writing verses was Mr William Laidlaw, one of the sons of 
his employer. This ingenious and simple-hearted young man 
was a spkdt ; ^‘fike himself, an unspofied pupil of nature, 

who to a vigorous imagination added an acute judgment, and 
soon diso^e^d the genius of the futurerpoet through the un- 
gainl^i&t^or that ^acnajed it. With a ^owle^ of charac- 
ter a^ost intuitive|l^e sa^under the unpretending simplicity 
ofjKe Shepherd^ a^ind of slLong <wiginality, and capable of ex- 
' "Slordinary thii^^. He adim^d m!l|to enthusiasm, and roused 
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him to a sense of his own importance^ cheering him in his poeti- 
cal attempt!^ and zealously propagating his fame^ and thoi^h 
many ^ '' ’ '* ^ ■' 


' of those to whom he showed his yeraes received them with 
indifference or condemnation, he continued unshaken in his 
judgment of the powers of his firiend* dbme time after the 
period of which we have been speaking, Mr (afterwards Suf 
Walter) Scott and Mr Leyden began to make tbeir collections for 
the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border. They had heard of Mr 
Laidlaw as a man likely to assist them in the object their , 
search. To him they applied, and by him Hogg was introduced 
to Mr Scott. He was at first rather surprised to hear that the 
poems to which he had beem accustomed to listen to with such de- 
light from his infancy, ana which he supposed were little known 
cut of his own glens, were sought after with such avidity by the 
learned and ingenious; yet he was proud to comply with the re- 
quisition, and wrote out several ballads for insertion in that * 
work. Some of his own poetry was shown to Mr Scott, who 
approved of it. This was a sanction irom which there was no 
appeal ; and the most infidel of his acquaintances among the 
faimers and shepherds now began to discover merit in those pro- 
ductions which had lately been the subject of their ridicule. His 
fame now began to spread, and he was spoken of in Edinburgh 
and other places as a surprising man for bis opportunities. At 
the first meeting between him and Mr Scott, that gentleman, 
after spending some hours in his company, declared that he had 
never met a man of more orij ' " 

became his zealous friend 


of genius, and henceforth 
¥om the time he began to write 
poetry, he had never doubted of his ultimate success, lie frit 
within him the stirrings of inspiration so strong, that he could 
not doubt of his vocation. Yet the countenance of such a man 
was a triumph to him and his friend for which they had hardly 
dared to hope. All that he now wanted was a bttfe mechanical 
skill, and he applied to his beloved art with the natural warmth 
of his temperament, kindled into enthusiasm by applause so 
highly*valued, and was naturally enough led to the imitation of 
the lyrder ballad.^' ^ s 

In 1801, and while still untrained in writing, Hogg had 
the boldness, or, more properly, the recklessness, to print some 
of kis productions, in order, as he says, “to appeal to the 
world at once. This noble resolution was no sooner taken than 
executed ; a proceeding* much of a piece with many of my sub- 
sequent transactions. Having attended the Edinburgh market 
one Monday with a number of sheep for salcL and being unable 
to dispose of them sU, 1 put the remainder into a p'irk until the 
market on Wednesda;^ ^ot ^nowing how to pass the interim, 
it came into my head that 1 would write n poem or tw6&om my 
memory, and get them printed. rfJie fitought had n^soouer 
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struck me than it was put in practice; and I was obliged to 
select, not th« best poems, but those that I remembe]tBed best. 1 
wrote several of these during mj short stay, and gave them all 
to a person to print at my ei^ense ; and havi^ sold off my 
sheep on Wednesda^iioming, 1 returned to the Forest. I saw 
ISo more of my poems until I received word that there were one 
thousand copies thrown off. I knew no more about publishing 
than the man of the moon ; and the only motive that influenced 
erne was 'the gratilication of my vanity by seeing my works in 
print. But no sooner did the first copy come tp hand, than my eyes 
were open to the folly of my conduct ; for, on comparing it with 
the manuscript which I had at home, I found many of the stanzas 
omitted, others misplaced, and typographical errors abounding 
in every page. Thus were my first productions pushed headlong 
into the world without either patron or preface, or even appris- 
^ ing the public that such a thing was coming, and ‘ unhouselPd, 
unanointed, unaneled, and with all their imperfections on their 
heads.’ ‘ Will and Keatie,’ however, had the honour of being 
copied 4nto some periodical publications of the time, as a favour- 
able specimen of the work^ Indeed all of them wem sad stuff, 
although 1 judged them to be exceedingly good.’’ 

The iirat song which he published — we pmsume in the volume 
above alluded to — ^was, he says, one entitled “Donald Mac- 
donald,” written for the purpose of stimng up the martial ardour 
of the countiy on the threatened invasion of Bonaparte. This 
song was, for a number of years, exceedingly popular in Scotland ; 
and some of the lines possess a beauty worthy of something 
better than a ranting ditty calculated to inspire vengeful emo- 
tions. The following, in allusion to the reception given by the 
Highlanders to the unfortunate Charles Stuart, ai'e worthy of 
being quoted for their sentiment : — 

What though we befriended young Charlie ? 

To tell it 1 dinna think shame ; 

Poor lad, he came to us hut barely, 

And reckoned our mountains his hame. 

’ Twas true that o6:t reason forbade us, 

But tenderness carried the day ; 

Had Gcordie come friendless among us, 

Wi’ him we had a* gane away.” 

Encouraffed with the approbation of Scott, and introduced by 
that amiable and gifted individual to Mr Archibald Constable, 
publisher in Edinburgh, Ho^g conceived the idea of writing 
some imi&ti^s of ^ancient hailads ; and this being put in execu- 
tion, “ The Mountain Bard” was the result. It was published by 
Constable An ^01, and, consisting chiefly^of pieces in the old 
ballad s^e, proved the*dr8<k<»f the Shepherd’s respectable works. 
Ti'ied ly the test of tipffe, howJVer, few of the poems have retained 
any fRgree of p®n^Ui‘ity, an'P we ^n only instance one that 
ojjjmns a place ip^modem seleS^onS'^The Author’s Address to 
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his auldr Dogf Hector/’ of which a co^ will be found in the thir- 
tieth number of the present series of Tracts. A few of the verses , 
of the piece entitled Farewell to Ettrick” are here worthy of 
quotation, as illustrating the state of the writer’s feelings. 

FAREWELL TO ETTRICK. • 

Fareweel. green Ettrick! fare-thee-wed ! 

I own I’m uoco loith to leave thee i 
Nane kens the half o’ what I feel, 

Nor half the cause I hae to grieve me. 

There first I saw the rising morn ; 

There first my ij^fant mind unfurled ; 

To ween that sjfit where 1 was bom, 

The very centre of the world. 

I thought the hills were sharp as knives, 

An’ the braid lift lay whomeled on them, 

An* glowred wi* wonder at the wives 
That spak o* ither hills ayon’ them. 

As ilka year gae something new 
Addition to my mind or stature. 

So fast my love for Ettrick gfrew. 

Implanted in my very nature. 

I've sung, in mony a rustic lay. 

Her heroes, hills, and verdant groves ; 

Her wilds and valleys, fresh and gay ; 

Her shepherds’ and her maidens’ loves. 

I had a thought — a poor, vain thought !— 

That some time 1 might do her honour ; 

But a* my hopes are come to nouglit, » 

I’m forced to turn my back upon her. 

She’s thrown me out o’ house and hauld, 

My heart got never sic a thrust ! 

And my poor parents, frail and auld. 

Are forced to leave their kindred dubt 
But fiire-ye-wocl, my native stream, 

Frae a’ regret be ye preserved ! 

Ye’ll maybe cherish some at^ame, 

'W^lia dinna just sae weel deserve ’t. 

* * * 

My parents crazy grown wi’ eild, 

How 1 rejoice to stand their stay ! 

1 thought to be their help and shield, 

And comfort till their hindmost day s 
Wi’ gentle hand to close their een, 

And weet the >ird wi’ mony a tear,t 
That held the dust o’ ilka frien* — 

O’ friendsisae tend^g: and siucere. 

It winna do ; I maun V 

To yon rough isle, sae ^ak an<r dun : 

Lang will they mourn, baXh night cy d|iy. 

The absence o’ JBeir doling son. ^ 
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And my dear WiUJ how will I ffen*. 

Without thy kind and ardent care ? ^ 

Without thy veree-mpiriDg pen, 

Hy muse will 4eep^ an’ Bing nae mair. 

PareWeel 1o xny kith and kin I 
To ilka friend I hdd sae dear 1 

How happy bae we often been, 

WV music, mirth, and hamriy cheer I 

4 

Pareweel, green Ettrick ! fare-theo-weel ! 

I own I’m something wae to leave thee ; 

Nane kens the half o’ what 1 feel, 

Nor halfilic cause 1 hae to<>griGTe me. 

From the publication of the Mountain Bard Ilogg realised 
nearly three hundred pounds— a sum which, he tells us, drove 
him “perfectly mad,” Without experience or prudence, he 
plunged into the business of sheep-farming on his own account, 
iind soon found himself involved in a series of misfortunes which 


would have depressed any less imaginative and buoyant mind. 
Giving up his rash undei^akings, he attempted to procure em- 
ployment once more as a sliephcrd ; but his reputation of being a 
poet and a mined farmer prevented any one from trusting him, 
and thus he spent the winter of 1809-10 in a state of idleness in 
his native district. “ In utter desperation,” he proceeds to tell 
us ill his memoirs, “in February 1810 I took my plaid about 
my shoulders, and marched away to Edinburgh, determined, 
since no better could be, to push my fortune as a literary man. 
It IS tme 1 had estimated my poetical talent high enough, but I 
had resolved to use it only as a staff, never as a crutch; and 
would have kept that resolve, had I not been driven to the re- 
verse. On going to Edinburgh, I found that my poetical talents 
were ratod nearly as low there as my sbepberd qualities were in 
Ettrick. It was in vain that I applied to newsmongers, book- 
sellers, editors of magazines, &c. for employment. Any of tJiese 
were willing enough to accept of my lucubrations, at.d give 
them publicity, but tlien^ there was no money going— not a 
farihiug; and this suited me veiy ill. I again applied to JMr 
to publish a volume of songs lor me; for I had 
IHjlwng else hy me but the songs of my youth, having given up 
'yfi these exorcises so long. He was ratlier averse to the expe- 
dient; but he had a sort of kindness for me, and did not like to 


Refuse ; so, after waiting on him three or four times, he agreed 
to print lin cditioqp and give me half the profits. He published 
one thousand copies, at five shillings each ; but he never gave 
me anytij^gj.; and as 1 feared ^the coz^em might not have 
proved a^ood one, T npver^sked any remuneration. The name 
of thi^work was ‘The Forbt Minsti’el;^ of which about two- 
tbii^fc of the sqpcj^vere mAown, the rest furnished by con'cs- 
; a nu^er of theux^y tllUingenious Mr T. M, Cun- 
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ningham. In gcneraj, they are not good ; bnt tlie wbrat of tliem 
are all for I insertkl erve^ raniang Thyine that I had made 
in my youth, to please cirdes about the firesides in the 
country ; time t had never in any polished 

society— had read next to nothing— was now in tiie thirty-eight^ 
year of <my ag%, and knew no more of human life or manners 
than a child.” 

The Forest Minstrel did not add to the reputaticm of the 
Shepheird, and is a work now all but forgotten. Ine most* 
heautifttl song in the volume is ** Lucy’s Flittin’,” the production 
of Mr . William LSidlaw. This much-admired lyric, which is 
sung to the plaintive air qf 43onnie Dundee, is as follows 

o 

Lucy’s plittin’.* 

9 

’Twas -when the wan leaf frae the birk-tree was fa’in*, 

And Martinmas dowie had wound up the year, 

Tliat Lucy rowed up her wee kist wi’ her a* in’t, 

And left her auld maister, and neibours sae dear. 

For Lucy had served V the glen the summer ; 

She cam there afore the flower bloomed on the pea : 

An orphan was she, and they had been gude till her ; 

Sure that w€is the thing brought the tear to her ee. 

She gaed by the stable, where Jamie was stannin’; 

Kight sair was his kind heart the flittin' to see : 

“Fitre-ye-weel, Lucy I** quo* Jamie, and ran in ; 

The gatherin’ tears trickled fast frae her ee. 

As down the burn-side she gaed slow wi' her flittin’, 
“Fare-ye-weel, Lucy!” was ilka bird’s sang; 

She heard the craw sayin’t, high on the tree sittin’. 

And Robin was cliirpin’t tlie brown leaves amang. 

“ Oh, what is’t that pits my puir heart in a flutter? 

And what gars the tears come sae fast to my ee? 

If 1 wasna ettled to be ony better, 

• Then what gars me wish ony better to be ? 

Pm just like a laramio that loses its millier ; 

* Nae mither or friend the puir lammie can see ; 

I fear I hae left my bit heart a’thegither, 

. ^ Nae wonder the tear fa’s sae fast frae my ee. 

Wi’ the rest o’ my claes I hae rowed up the ribbon, 

The bonny blue ribbon that Jamie gae me { 

Yestreen, when he gae me’t, and saw I was sabbin*, 
rll never forget the wae blink o’ his ee. * 

Thou^i now he said naetbing but ‘ Fare-y^weel, Lucy !’ 

It made me I neither could speak, hear, nor see 

Ho couldna say iwair but just ‘ Fare-ye-vreel, Lujy !’ ■. 

Yet tliat I will mind till the th9i|^P'4ee. 

* FTittin’, in the Scottish 

another. 


di^ct, one plae^ to 
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The lamb likes the gowan vrV dew when its droukit ; 

The hare likes the br&ke and the braird on the lee ; 

But Lucy likes Jamie i’^—she turned and she lookit, 

She tiiought tlic dear plane she wad ney^ mair see. 

Ah, weel may^oung Jamie gang dowle and cheerless! 

And weel may he greet on the bank o’ the bum ! 

His bouny sweet Lucy, sae gentle and peerless, 

Lies cauld in her grave, and will never return ! 

Discouraged from any further attempt in the meanwhile to 
write pbetry, the Shepherd resolved to commence a litemy paper, 
of a small size/ to be published weekly. Being considered far 
from competent to take the charge ^Lsuch an undertaking, be 
had great difBculty in obtaining a publisher; but at length this 
desideratum was found, and accordingly the first number of ^^The 
Spy,” as it was termed, made its appearance on the 1st of Seb* 
tember 1610 : it was in the form of a sheet, quarto, and was sold 
for fourpence. 

The Spy continued for a whole year, and increased the editor’s 
literaiy reputation, but did little for the improvement of his 
circumstances ; which niayc be in some measure accounted for by 
the manner in which the work -was prepared and issued. The 
publisher was one of the old class of printers, steady frequenters 
of the public-house, or, as Hogg describes him, a kind-hearted, 
confused body, who loved a joke and a dram. He sent for me 
every day about one o’clock, to consult about the publication ; 
and then we uniformly went down to a dark house in the Cow- 
gate, where we drank whisky and ate mils with a number of 

S rinters, the dirtiest and leancst-looking men I had ever seen, 
ly youthful habits having been so regular, 1 could not stand 
this ; and though 1 took care, as 1 thought, to drink very little, 
yet when I went out I was at times so dizzy I could scarcely 
walk ; and the worst thing of all was, I felt that I was beginning 
to relish it. Whenever a man thinks seriously of a thing, he 
generally thinks aright. I thought frequently of these habits 
and connexions, and found that they never would do ; a^d tliat, 
instead of pushing myself forward as I wished, I was agoing 
straight to the mischief. 1 said notliing about this to my re- 
spectable acquaintances, nor do I know if they ever knew or 
suspected what was going on ; but, on some pretence or other, I 
resolved to cut all connexion with llobertson ; and, sordy against 
his will, gave the printing to the Messrs Aikman, then pwmrie- 
tors of the Star newspaper, showing them the list of subscriDers, 
of which they tool| their chance, and promised me half the profits. 
At the conclusion of the year, instead of gi’anting md any pofits, 
they compftiiued of being minus,^and digged me with the half 
of the loss. TThis I mfused to pav, unless they could give me 
an accent of all thsp iiumflfers published, on the sale of which 
thesb- should h^v^rcen a ^o\d profit. This they could not do ; 
^ 1 paid nothlnjif and receive^as liftte. 1 had, however, a' good 
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deal to pay to Bobertson^ who likewise asked more; so tbat^ 
after a jedfa literary drudgery, I found myself ^ loser rather 
than a gainer. 

In my farewell paper, I see the following sentenoe occurs, 
when speaking of the few who stood friends Sb the work : — ^They 
have, at all events, the honour of pati’onising'an undertaking’ 
quite new in the records of literature ; for, that a common shep- 
hei'd, who never was at school, who went to service at seven 
years of age, and could neither read nor write with any degree ^ 
of accuracy when thirty, yet who, smitten with an unconquer- * 
able thirst after knowledge, should leave his native mountains 
and his flocks to wander where they chose, come to the metro- 
polis with his plaid wrapjllBd about his shoulders, and all at once 
set up for a connoisseur in manners, taste, and genius, has 
much moi^e the appearance of a romance than a matter of fact ; 
yet a matter of fact it certainly is ; and such a person is the ^ 
editor of the Spy/ ” 

The Spy was a melange of prose and poetry ; some of the pieces, 
especially those referring to rural life, being of a class which 
would have done honour to any periodical. The following may 
be taken as a specimen of the prose idirratives : — 

TUB NITHSDALE FUNERAL. 

The women are not mixed with the men ut funerals, nor do 
they accompany the corpse to the place of interment; but in 
Nithsdale and Galloway, all tbe female friends of the family 
attend at the house, sitting in an apai*tment"by themselves. The 
servers remark, that in their apartment the lamentations for the 
family loss are generally more passionate than in the other. 

The widow of the deceased, however, came in amongst us, to 
see a particular friend, who had travelled far to honour the me- 
mory of his old and intimate acquaintance. lie saluted her with 
. great kindness, and every appearance of heartfelt concern for her 
misfortunes. The dialogue between them interested me; it was 
the J^guage of nature; and no other spoke a word while it 
lasted. 

Ah! James,’’ said she, did not think the last time I saw 
yoM that our next meeting would be on so mournful an occasion : 
we were all cheerful then, and little aware of the troubles await- 
ing us! 1 have since that time suflTered many hardships and 
losses, James, but all of them wei'e light to this:” she wept 
bitterly. James endeavoured to comfort her^but he was nearly 
as much affected himself. ‘‘ I do not repine,’^ said she, “ since it 
is the will of Him who orders all things for the best pui^poses, 
and to the wisest ends; but alas! 1 few 1 am ill'^iittea for the 
Cfcask which Providence has assign^ me/*’ With that s'he cast a 
mournful look at two little children who w6«e peeping caut^usly 
into the sheil. These ^or fatherless in\cents,” said she, 
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''have no other creature to look to but me for anythin^ ; and I 
have been so jittle used to manage family affairs, thaj: 1 scarcely 
knour what I am doinac ; for he was so careful of us ally so kind, 
and so good.^ “ Yes,'^' said James, wiping his eyet^, " if he was 
not a good man, 1 khow few who were so. Did he sufifer much 
fn hia last illness?” “ I knew not what he suffered,” returned 
she, for he never complained. 1 now remember all the endeai^ 
ing things that he said to us, though I took little heed to them 
fthen, haVin^^ no thoughts of being so soon separated from him. 
Little did 1 think he was so iU ; though 1 might easily have 
known that he would never murmur or repine at what Provi- 
dence appointed him to endure. No, James, he never complained 
of anything. Since the time our lirsf gi-eat worldly misfortune 
happened, we two have sat down to many a poor meal j but he 
was ever alike cheerful and thankful to the Giver. 

" He wjis only ill four days, and was out of his bed every day. 
Whenever I asked him how he did, his answer uniformly was, 

' I am not ill now.’ On the day preceding the night of his death, 
he sat on his chair a full hour, speaking earnestly all the while 
to the children. 1 was bu^^od up and m>wn the house, and did 
not hear all ; but I heard him once saying that he might soon 
be taken from them, and then they would have no father but 
God ; but that lie would never be taken from them, nor never 
would forsake them, if they did not first forsake him. ' lie is a 
kind, indulgent Being/ continued he, ' and feeds the young ravens, 
and all the little hel])less animals that look and cry to him for 
food, and you may be sure that he will never let the poor o^hans 
who pray to him want. Be always dutiful to your mother, and 
never refuse to do wliat she bids you oil any account, for you 
may be assured that she has no other aim than your good. Gour- 
lideall your cares and fears m her bosom, for,apai'ent’s love is 
steadfast ; misfortune may heighten, but cannot cool it.’ 

" When he had finished, he drew liis plaid around his head, 
and went slowly down to the little dell, where he used every 
day to offei' up his moming and evening prayem ; and whei'e we 
have often sat toother o* Sabbatli mternooiis, reading ^yerse 
about with our children in the Bible. I think he was awai*e of 
his approaching end, and was gone to recommend us to God, 
for 1 looked after him, and saw him on his knees. • 

" When he returned, I thought he looked extremely ill, and 
asked him if he was grown worse. He said he was not lUce to 
be quite well, and sat dawn on his chair, looking ruefully at the 
children,»and sometimes at the bed. At length he said feebly, 
Betty, my dear, make down the bed, and hdp me t6 it— it will 
be the last time.’ Those words wept through my head and heart 
like the knelfof death/ all grew dark around me, and I knew 
not whiff I was doing. ^ ^ ♦ 

" ]{e spoke vey IjKle after that, saving that at night he desired 
2^, in a faint voi to go to toy be&f but sit up wiwi him ; ' for/ 
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said he, ^ it is likely you laay never to do it agam.’ If God 
had not.Bu^ported me thatnight, James, 1 could not hdVe stood 
it; for i had much— >muoh to do! A little pa&t midnight my 
dear hoshaud expired in my urns, without a groan or a struggle^ 
save some convulsive grasps that he gave my hand. Calm resig- 
uatiommai'ked his behaviour to the last” ^ 

The next thing in which Hogg became deeply inte^ted, in a 
literary way, was the FonuM — a debating society, established by 
a few young men, of whom our author, not now exactly a young ' 
man, was one of the first We opened our house to the public, 
making ^h individual pag a sixpence, and the crowds that aV 
tended, for three years rtftmiiig, were beyond all bounds. I was 
appointed secretary, with a salary of twenty pounds a-year ; which 
never was paid, though I gave away a great deal in charity. We 
were exceedingly improvident ; but I never was so much advan- ^ 
taged by anything as by that society ; for it let me feel, as it 
wei'e, the pulse of the public, and precisely what they would 
swallow, and what they would not. All my friends were averse 
to my coming forward in the Forum as a public speaker, and 
tried to reason me out of it, by refresenting my incapacity to 
haraiigue^ thousand people in a speech of half an hour. 1 nad, 
however, given my word to mv associates ; and my confidence in 
myself being unbounded, I began, and came off with flying 
colours. We met once a- week. I spoke every night, and some- 
times twice the same night ; and though 1 sometimes incurred 
pointed disapprobation, was in general a prodigious favourite.” 

At this periid of his career, among the more respectable of his 
friends were Mr James Gray of the High School, and Mr John 
Grieve, a merchant in Edinburgh, and one who proved the per- 
fect compatibility of elegant literary tastes with industrious busi- 
ness habits. These gentlemen perceived something above what , 
is common in him, and he ultimately, in the year 1813, justified 
all their prepossessions by the production of the “ Queen^s Wake.” 
This work consists of a series of ballads, purporting to be sung* 
for the amusement of the young Queen of Scots, on her 

arrival from France at the ancient ^ace of Holyrood. “ The 
whole,” observes a writer in the Emnburgh Magazine, already 
quoted, is a delightful drama, in which poets are the compe- 
titors for gloiy, and the spectators and the judges — a beautiful 
young queen (who, after a long absence, had arrived in Ber qo- 
miuions, and ascended the thi'one of her fathers) and her nobles, 
ill all the splendour of court array. There is not a period in the 
hfstoiy of Scotland that was so likely to g^e popularity to a 
similar work as that which the author has diosen for his Wake. 
It may be considered %s a cordnatmn festival for a bOvei'eign, wl^o 
iwas then as celebrated for her b^uly ffiid accomplishments as 
she was afterwards for her misfiirtunes. At^the announceme^nt of 
the subject, we hurry in invagination to Hol^'^^dd, and, mingling 
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with the crowd, strain every ne^e to obtain but a glimpse of the 
queen, and to^heap the songs of the minstrels; and so^eomplete is 
the delusion,* that the T^hole seems to^be a. real scene ^ssing 
before our eyes. The narrative part of poem is written with 
such purity of styles and is^ withal, so graceful — the characters, 
some of which ai*e drawings from life, are sketched with such 
fidelity and effect — the ballad&:jtfe so original and imaginative, 
and so musical both in the e^^ments and the numbers — that the 
world, who expected from the Ettrick Shepherd little else than 
'unpolished rhymes on subjects 'of no deep interest, with an occa- 
sional dash of simplicity and nature, scarcely knew in what terms 
to express their wonder. The prejudices of years vanished in a 
few days, and the poet enjoyed the gloi^ of the triumph o^ gepiua 
over misconception. Still, however, we discover in the Queen’s 
Wake the maturity of the same elements of which the embryo is 
,seen in the Mountain Bard. His favourite subjects ai*e still the 
superstitions and the scenery of the glens and the mountains of 
Yarrow ; but the mysteries of the one are morfe fully unveiled, 
and in the other the lights and the shades are disposed with so 
much more skill, as to produce a more beautiful and harmonious 
ivhole. In this poem there *Ss, in his manner, a union of the sim- 
plicity and energ}*- of the old rhymers with the polish of modern 
poetry ; and such is its originality, that the author has not bor- 
rowea a single incident or character from the poetry of any other 
country, nor from any poet among ourselves, nor has he one 
classical allusion.’^ 

To justify these commendations, and afford some entertain- 
ment to the reader, we ofler the following extracts from the 
Queen’s Wake, commencing with Kilmeny,” a tale founded on 
the not uncommon tradition of a child being stolen by the 
fairies : — 

KILMBNY. 

Bonny Kilmeny gaed up the glen ; 

But it wasna to meet Duneira’s men, 

Nor tlie rosy monk of the isle to see, 

Por Kilmeny was puf e as pure could be. 

It was only to hear the yorlin sing. 

And pu* the blue cress-flower round tbe spring ; 

To Bu’ the scarletrhypp and the hindberrye, 
ilia the nut that hang frae the hazel-tree ; 

Pot Kilmeny was pure as pure could be^ 

But lang may her minny look o*er the wa’, 

And lang may she seek in tbe greenwood shaw ; 
iTang the laird of Duneira blame, 

And lang, lang greet, ere Kilmeny come hame! 

Whdh many a ^ay had coihe and fled. 

When grief grewH;alm,<and hope was dead. 

When mass Kilmeny’s sotd had been sung, 

^ When th»ljigi8smaii had jpraye^, and the daad-bell rung, 
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Xate, Ute in a gloamln’, when a* was stilly 
W^en the fringe wiu red on' the western hill, • 

The wood was sere,^ the moon i* th^ wan^ 

The ri^k of the dot hung o*er the plain 
. Tjike a litilie wee cloud in the world itB4ane ; 

When the ingle lowed with an eiry leme, 

* liBte, late in the gloamin*, KUnieny cam home I 

Kilmeay, KSlmeny, where have you been ? / 
Laug hae we sought baith ladi and dean ; 

By linn, by ford, and greenwood tree, 

Yet ye aie halesome and fair to see. 

' Where gat ye that joup o’ the lily sheen ? 

That bonny snood|^Mhe hirk sae green ? 

* And these roses, the fairest that ever were seen ? 
Xilmeny, Kilmen}', where have you been?” 

Kilmeny looked up with a lovely grace, 

But nae smile was seen on Kilmeny’s face ; 

As still was her look, and as still was her ee, 

As the stillness that la/ on the emerant lea. 

Or the mist that sleeps on a wavelesa sea : 

For Kilmeny had been she knew not where. 

And Kilmeny had seen what she could not declare ; 
Kilmeny had been where the cock never crew, 
Where the rain never fell, and the wind never blew. 
But it seemed as the harp of the sky had rung. 

And the airs of heaven played round her tongue. 
When she spake of the lovely forms she had seen. 
And a land where sin had never been — 

A land of love and a land of light, ^ 

Without either sun, or moon, or night : 

Where the river swelled a living stream. 

And the light a pure and cloudless beam : 

The land of vision it would seem, 

And still an everlasting dream. 

In yon greenwood there is a walk, 

And in that waik there is a wene, 

^ And in that wene there is a maiko 
That neither hath ilesh, blood, nor bane ; 

* And down in yon greenwood h§ walks his lane ! 

In that green wene Kilmeny lay. 

Her bosom happed wi’ the flow’rets gay ; 

But the air was soft, and the silence deep, 

And bonny Kilmeny fell sound asleep. 

She kend nac mair, nor opened her ee. 

Till w^ed by the hymns of a far tountry. 

She waked on a couch of the silk sae uim. 

All striped with the bars the rainbow% rim ; 

And lomy beings round were rife. 

Who erst had4ravelledtfnortal life^ • 

And aye they smiled, and ’gan to ^eer, 

* What spirit has brought tms moiM here ? ” 

“ lAng have I raikit the world wide,\ ^ 

A me^ and revereiA fere repHed ; ' '•>. 
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“ Both night and day I hare wateh^d the fum, 

Eident a thousand yeaaes and malr. ' . 

Tes, 1 have watehed iik degree*. 

Wherever blooms feminity,. < 

And mlesenrirgm, free of stain ^ 

In mind and body, &uhd I nane. 

Kever, since the banquet , of time* 

Eound 1 virgin in her prime, 

^Till ance this bonny maiden I saw. 

As spotless as the morning snaw : 

EuU twenty years she has lived as free 

As the spirits tliat sojourn this country. « 

I have brought her away from the snares of men, , 

That sin or death she never may ken.” 'i 

They clasped her waist and her hands so fair ; 

They kissed her check, and they combed her hair ; 

And round came many a blooming fere,' 

Saying, “ Bonny Kilmeny, ye're welcome hero I 
Women are freed of the littand scorn — 

Oh blest be the day Kilmeny was born ! 

Now shall the land of the spirits see. 

Now shall it know tf^hat a woman may be I 
Many long year in sorrow and pain. 

Many long year through the world weVe gone, 
Commissioned to watch fair womankind, 

For it’s they who nurse the immortal mind. 

We have watched their steps as the dawning shone. 

And deep in the greenwood walk's alone. 

By lily bower, and silken bed, 

Tlte viewless tears have o’er them shed ; 

Have soothed their ardent minds to sleep, 

Or left the couch of love to weep. 

We have seen ! we have seen ! — but the time mene come, 
And the angels will blush at the day of doom ! 

Oh, would the fairest of mortaj^kind 
Aye keep these holy truths in mind — 

That kin<lrcd spirits ilk motion see, 

Who W’atch their ways with anxious ee, 

And grieve for the §uilt of humanity I ' < 

Oh, sweet to Heaven the maiden’s prayer. 

And the sigh that heaves a bosom so fair ; 

And dear to Heaven the words of truth, 

And the praise of virtue from beauly’s mouth ; 

Aud dear to the viewless forms of air. 

The mind that kythes as the body fair 1 . , 

c Oh, bonny Kilmeny, free from stain, 

If ever ye Seek the world again — 

That world of sin, of sorrow, and fear^ 

Oh teil of the joss that are waiting bijre 1 
And tdl of the £gns yjd shall shortly see— . ' ' 

Of the times that are now, and the ^mes tfaatahall bcl” 
They UfM Kflmeny, tiiey M h^ away, 

And she /falked in the ti^ht aimleN dant : 
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The vaa a dcvme cf crystal bright, 

Tha fountain of TiBion» and fbuntaia of light ; 

The emerald field* vere of dazzling, glow. 

And the flowers of everlasting blow. 

Then deep in the stream her body they*laid. 

That her youth and beauty might imver fade; 

And tliey smiled on heaven when they saw her 1^ 

In the stream of life that wandered by. , 

And«Bhe lieard a song, she heard it sung. 

She knew not where, but so sweetly it rung. 

It fell on her ear like a dream of the mom : 

** Oh bleat be the day Kilmeny was bom ! 

Now shall the lau^w the spirits see, 

* Now shall it know what a woman may 1>c ! 

The sun that shines on the world sae brigiit — 

A borrowed gleid frae the fountain of light — 

And the moon that sleeks the sky sae dun, 

JLiikc a golden bow, or a beamless sun, 

{Shall wear away, and be seen ime mair. 

And the angels shall miss tliem travelling the air. 

But lang, laug after baith night and day. 

When the sun and the world have flown away. 

When the sinner has gone to his waesome doom, 
Kihiieny shall smile in eternal bloom ! ” 

They soofed her away to a mountain green. 

To see what mcjrtal never had seen ; 

And they seated lit-r high on a purple sward. 

And hade her heed wlint she saw and heartl ; 

And note the changes that spirits wrbiight, 

I^or now she lived in the land of tliouglit. 

She looked, and she saw no sun nor skies, 

But a crystal dome of a thousand dyes. 

She looked, and slie saw no land ariglit, 

But an endless m hirl of glory and light ; 

And radiant beings went and came 
Far swifter than wind or the linked flame, 

• She hid her een frae the dazzling view — 

She looked again,* and the sccu^was new. 

She saw a sun on a sunimer blzy. 

And clouds of amber sailing by ; 

A lovely land beneath her lay, 

And that land had lakes and mountains gray ; 

And that land had valleys and hoary piles. 

And merlit seas, and a thousand isles. 

She saw the corn wave on tlic vale ; 

Sho saw the deer run down the dale ; • 

And many a mortal toiling sore — 

And she thou^it she h^d seen the land hefbr% 

She saw a lady sit on a throne, ^ 

The fairest that e'er the sun shone en I 
A lion licked her hand of milk, ' 'w 

And she held him iif a Ic^h of silk ; 
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JVnd a leifa maiden stood at her knee. 

With a silyer wand and melting ee. ” « 

But there came a leman out of the west,^! 

To woo the lady that he loved best ; 

And he sent a my her heart to prove. 

And she took him in, and she called him Lore ; 

But when to her breast he ’gan to cling, 

She dreit the pain of the serpent’s sting, 
i Then a gruff untoward gysart came, * 

And he hounded ilie lion on his dame, 

And the leifu maid with the melting eye, 

She dropped a tear, and passed by $ 

And she saw, while the quecn^fV^e the Kon fled, 
While the bonniest flower in the world lay dead, * 
A coffin was set on a distant plain, 

And she saw the red blood faU like rain : 

Then bonny Kilmeny’s heart grew sair, 

And she turned away, and durst look nae mair. 

Then the gruff grim carle girned amain, 

And they tramped him down, but he rose again ; 
And he baited the lion to deeds of weir. 

While he lapped the blood to the kingdom dear. ' 
But the lion grew strong, and danger preef, 

When crowned with the rose and the clover leaf ; 
Then he laughed at the carle, and chased him away. 
To feed with the deer on the mountain gray : 

He growled at the carle, and he gecked at heaven ; 
But his merk was set, and his erilis given. 

Kilmcny a while her een withdrew — 

She looked again, and the scene was new. 

She saw around her, fair unfurled, 

One-half of all the glowing world, 

Where oceans rowed, and rivers ran, 

To bound the aims of sinfol man. 

She saw a people, flerce and fell. 

Burst from their bounds like fiends of hell ; 

The lily grew, and the eagle flew, 

And she herkit on Ver ravening crew. 

The widows wailed, and tho red blood ran, 

Afid she threatened an end to the race of man : 

She never lenit, nor stood in awe, 

While claught by the lion’s deadly paw. 

Oh ! then the eagle swinkit for life, 

And brainzelit up a mortal strife ; 

But flew she north, or flew she south, 

She met wjth the gowl of the lion’s mouth. 

With a mooted wing, and waefu* mane. 

The qpgle sought her ciry again ; 

But long may slfe cower in her bloody nest. 

And long, lang^leek Her wounded breast, 

^ Before she jey another flight. 

To play the norlan lion’s toight* 
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To Bing of the sightt Kijxneny saw, 
do (at surpassing law, , , 

The songster's voice would sink away. 

And the string of hia harp would GCaae to play. 
But she saw that ^ sorrows of man were by, ‘ 
And all was love and harmony ; 

That the stars of heaven fell lonely away, 
like the flakes of snow on a winter day. | 

Then Eilmeny begged again to see 
The friends she had left in her own country, 

To tell of the place where she had been, 

And the glories that lay in the land unseen; 

To warn the livini^ zflaidens fair — / 

* The loved of Heaven, the spirits* care — 

That all whose minds unmelit remain. 

Shall bloom in beauty when time is gane. 

With distant music, soft and deep. 

They lulled Kilmcny sound asleep ; 

And when she wakened, she lay her lane, 

All happed with flowers in the greenwood weiie. 
When seven lang years had cogie and fled, 
Wlien grief was calm, and hope was dead. 

When scarce was remembered Kilmeny’s name. 
Late, late in the gloamin’, Kilmeny cam hairie ! 

And oh her beauty was fair to see, 

But still and steadfast was her ee ; 

Her seymar was the lily flower, 

And her cheek the moss-rose in the shower ; 
And her voice like the distant melody 
That floats along the twilight sea. 

But she loved to raik the lonely glen, 

And kept away from the haunts of men ; 

Her holy hymns unheard to sing, 

To suck the flowers, and drink the spring. 

But wherever her peaceful form appeared, 

The wild beasts of the hill were clieered ; 

The wolf played lithely round the field. 

The lordly bison lowed and knseled, 

The dun-deer wooed with manner bland. 

And cowered beneath her lily hand. 

And w'hen at eve the woodlands rung, 

When hymns of other worlds she sung, 

In ecstacy of sweet devotion, 

Oh then the glen was all in motion ! 

The wild beasts of the forest came, 

Broke frae their bughts and folds the tane. 
And goved around, charmed and amazed ; 

' Even the duU^attte ergoned and razed, ^ 
And mtumured, at^ looked withllaxious pain 
Eor something the mystery to explain. 

The buzzard came with the throatle-covk, 

The corby left her houf in the rock; * 
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Tho blackbird along vit^tbe eagle flew. 

The Jiiind came tripping o*er ihe dew s 
The wolf and the kid their raak began, 

And the fox, and the lamb, and the leveret ran ; 

The hawk and the heron above them hnog, 

• And the mSrl and iiie mavia forhoo^d th^ yonng ; 

And all in a peacefiil ring were hurUd— 

It was like an eve in a sinless world I 

9 When a month and a day had come and gane, 

Kilmeny sought the greenwood wene ; 

There laid her down on the leaves see green; 

Eut Kilmeny on earth was never mair seen. 

Eut oh the words that fell frofh^er month 
Were words of wonder and words of truth ; ' 

But all the land was in fear and dread, 

For they know not whether she was living or dead. 

It wasna lica hamc, she couldna remain ; 

She left this world of sorrow and pain. 

And returned to the land of thought again. 

Our next specimen, which is in a different measure, is a tradi- 
tion of the western isles, representing a conflict of the affections : 

MALCOLM OF LOHN. 

Came ye by Ora’s verdant Bteep» 

That smiles the restless ocean over? 

Hoard yo a suffering maiden weep ? 

Heard ye her name a faithful lover? 

Saw yc uu aged matron stand 

O’er 'yon green grave above the strand, 

Bent like the trunk of withered tree, 

Or yon old thorn that sips the sea ? 

' Fixed her dim eye, her lace as pale 
As the mists that o’er her flew : 

IJer joy is fled like the flower of the vale, 

Her hope like the morning dew ! 

That matron was lately as proud of her stay , 

As the iiiiglitiost monarch of sceptre or sway i 
Oh, list to the tale f ’tis a tale of soft sorrow, 

Of Malcolm of Lorn and young Ann of Glen-Ora. 

The sun is sweet at early morn, 

Just blushing from the ocean’s bosom ; 

Tho rose that decks the woodland thorn 
Is fairest in its opening blossom. 

Sweeter than opening rose in dew, 
ll'han vernc 1 flowers of richest hue, 

Than fragrant birch or weeping willow, 

Tharyed sun resting on thi^ billow— j 
Sweeter than aiijht to mortals given 
The licart ai^ soul to prove — 

Sweeter th^ aught ^neath the heaven, 

The jctys'of early love ! 
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KcYcr did maiden and Auody yo«th 

LiOjre with such fisrrcisak and fove with snoh tQsth : 

Or pleasures and Tiiisiies alternately barrow. 

As Malcolm of Lorn and fair Anti of Q3en-<Q|^ 

The day is come, the dreaded day, * 

Must part two loving hearts for ever ; « 

The ship lici rocking in the bay, | 

The boat comes rippling up the river ; ' 

Oh happy has the gloami^s eye 
In green Glen-Ora’s bosom seen them ! 

But soon shall lands and nations lie, 

And angry oceans roll between them. 

Yes, they must pait,%r ever part ; 

* Chill falls the truth on either heart ; 

For honour, titles, wealth, and state. 

In distant lands her sire await. 

The maid must with her sire away, 

She cannot stay behind ; 

Straight to tlie south the pennons play. 

And steady is the wind. 

Shall Malcolm relinquish the home of his youth. 
And sail with his love to the Isfhds of the south ? 

Ah no ! for his father is gone to the tomb : 

One parent survives in her desolate home ! 

No child hut her Malcolm to cheer her lone way : 
Break not her fond lieart, gentle Malcolm— oh stay ! 

The boat impatient leans ashore. 

Her prow sleeps on a sandy i>illow s 
Tlie rower leans upon his oar. 

Already bent to brush the billow. 

Oh. Malcolm! view yon melting eyes. 

With tears yon stainless roses steeping ! 

Oh, Malcolm ! list thy mother's sighs ; 

She’s leaning o’er her staff* and weeping I 
'riiy Anna’s heart is hound to thine. 

And must that gentle heart repine ? 

• <2uick from the sliore the boat must fly ; 

Her soul is sxiealcing through h(|r eye. 

Think of thy joys in Ora’s shade ; 

From Anna canst thou sever ? 

Think of the vows thou oft hast made 
To love the dear maiden for ever. 

And canst thou forego such beauty and youth, 

Such maiden lionour and spotless truth ? 

Forbid it 1 — He yields ; to the boat ho draws nigh. 
Haste, Malcolm, aboard, and revert not tJiine eye. * 

Thht trembling voice, in murmurs weak, 

Caines not t# blast tb^ hopes be&re thee ; • 

For pity, Malcolm, turn and take ^ 

A lost farewell of her that bore thge. 

She says no word to mar thy bliss ; 

A last embrace, a parting kiss, * 
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Iler love deserves ; the^. be thou gone ; 

A mptlier’s joys are tldjcie a7.oiie. , 

ITriendship may fade, and foituna prove . 

De^itful to tby beaa^ 

Bat never ean a motber^s love 
j^rom her own ofiapilng part. 

That tender form, notr bent and gra}V 
Shad quickly sink to har native day ; 

^ Then who shall watch her parting breath. 

And shed a tear o’er her couch of death ? 

Who follow tlie dust to its lon^, long home. 

And lay that head in an honoured tomb ? 

Oft hast thou to her bosom pdg^ 

For many a day about been borne ; ' 

Oft hushed and cradled on her breast — 

And canst thou leave tliat breast forlorn ? ' . 

O’er all thy ails her heart has bled ; 

Oft has she watched beside tliy bed ; 

Oft prayed for thee in dell at even. 

Beneath the pitying stars of heaven. 

Ah, Malcolm, ne’er was parent yet 
So tender, so ben%n ! 

Never was maid so loved, so sweet, 

Nor soul so rent as thine I 

He looked to the boat — slow she heaved from the shore *- 
He saw his loved Anna all speechless implore : 

But, grasped by a cold and a trembling hand, 

He clung to bis parent, and sunk on the strand. 

The boat across the tide flew fast. 

And left a silver curve behind ; 

Loud sung the sailor from the mast, 

Sjireading his sails before the wind. 

The stately ship, adown the bay, 

A corslet framed of heaving snow. 

And flurred on high the slender spray, 

Till rainbow's gleamed around her prow. 

How strained was Malcolm’s watery eye, 

.Yon fleeting vision^to descry ! 

But ah ! her lessening form so fair, 

Soon vanished in the liquid air. 

Away to Ora’s headland steep 
The youth retired the while, 

And saw the unpit^dng vessel sw'ecp 
Around yon Highland isle. 

Ills heart and his mind with that vessel had gone ; 

*His sorro^ was deep, and despairing his moan. 

When, lifting his eyes from the green heaving deep. 

He grayed the Almighty his Anna to keep. 

High o’er the costed clifls of Lorn 
The curlew /sonned her wild bravura ; 

Tlie sun, iq pall of purple borne, . % 

Was nastening down the steeps of Jura. 

' V.- 
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The gloving ooean heaved her hreaet, 

9er wandering lov^e glanoeB under; 

And showed his radiant farm, imprest 
Deep in a wavy worid of wonder. 

Not all the ocean’s dyes at even, « 

Though varied as the bow of heaven— 

The countless isles, so dusky blue* 

Nor medley of the gray curlew, 

Gould light on Malcolm’s spirit shed ; 

Their glory all was gone ! 

For his joy was flod, his hope was dead. 

And his heart forsaken and lone. 

The sea-bird sought her roofless nest, 

• To warm her broofl with her downy breast ; 

And near her home, on the margin dun, 

A mother weeps o’er her duteous son. 

One little boat alone is seen 
On all the lovely dappled main. 

That softly sinks the waves between. 

Then vaults their heaving breasts agidn ; 

With snowy sail, and rowers’ sweep. 

Across the tide she seems to fly. 

Why bears she on yon headland steep, 

Vf^ere neither house nor home is nigh ? 

Is that a vision from the deep 

That springs ashore and scales the steep. 

Nor ever stays its ardent haste. 

Till sunk upon young Malcolm’s breiwt ? 

Oh, spare that breast so lowly laid. 

So fraught with deepest sorrow ! 

It is his own, his darling maid. 

Young Anna of Glen-Ora! 

My Malcolm ! part we ne’er again ! 

My father saw thy bosom’s pain ; 

Pitied my grief from thee to sever ; 

Now 1 and Glen-Ora am thine for ever ! ” 

That blaze of joy, through clouds of wo. 

Too fierce upon his heart did*fall. ' 

But ah ! the shaft had left the bow. 

Which power of man could not recall ! 

No word of love could Malcolm speak ; 

No raptured kiss his lips impart ; 

No tear bedewed his shivering che^. 

To ease the grasp that hold his heart. 

His arms essayed one kind embrace — 

Will they enclose her? Never ! neveiP! 

A smile set softly on his face. 

But ah ! tha eye wasbset for evc(| ! • 

’Twas more than broken heart covuH brook ! 

How throbs that breast! — ^How glased that look I 
One shiver more,! — ^AU t all is o’er I ^ 

As melta the wave on level shore ; 

^ s 
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Ab fades the ^e of failing even, 
vFac on the ailver Terge of heaven ; , 

Ab on tiay ear the minatfd’a lay— 

Bo died w comely you^ away. 

f 

* Three editions of the Queen^s Wake appeared in quick succes- 
sion ; but, with what he calla his usual luck, Hogg, according to 
his own showing, did not receive the full pecuniaiy recompense 
«to which he was entitled, through the difficulties in whicn his 
bookseller was involved. MV Gb^ie, however, afterwards averred 
that the poet greatly overrated, toeay the least of it, his losses on 
this occasion; and such really appenn. to a certain extent, to 
have been the case. Mr William BKckwood, the boolcseller, 
having taken a leading part in the arrangement of Mr Goldie’s 
affairs, became, through that circumstance, acquainted with Hogg, 
'and thenceforward was his chief publisher. When Mr Black- 
wood, some years afterwards, set up his celebrated magazine, 
Hogg was one of his first contributors, being the wi*iter, amongst 
other things, of the first draught of the Chaldee Manuscript^ a 
paper which excited much local attention, by the treedom with 
which it handled Mr Const^le and his literary friends. At this 
time, also, the Shepherd formed a friendship, which lasted for 
life, with Professor Wilson and Mr Lockhart. Besides numerous 
contributions to the magazines (particularly Mr Blackwood’s) 
and annuals, he produced, in the six years following 1818, the 

f oetical works entitled “ The Pilgrims of ^e Sun,^' “ The 
lunting of Badlewe,” ‘‘ Mador of the Moor,” The Poetic 
Mirror,” « Dramatic Tales,” « Sacred Melodies,” « The Border 
Garland,” and ‘‘The Jacobite Belies;” with the prose tales 
called “ The Brownie of Bodsbeck,” and “ Winter Evening 
Tales.” 

All these works were productive of more or less emolument to 
him, and some of them attained a temporary popularity. From 
1809 to 1814 he resided in Edinburgh, but in toe latter year a 
generous patron changed his condition in a material degree. 
“ I then received,” says he,#« a letter from the late Duke Cljarles 
of Buccleuch, by the hands of his chamberlain, presenting me 
with the small farm of Altrive Lake, in the wilds of Yarrow. 
The boon was quite unsolicited and unexpected, and never wac, a 
more welcome one conferred on an unfortunate wight, as it gave 
me once more a habitation among my native moors and streams, 
where each face was that of a friend, and each house was a home, 
as well aa a residepfe for life to my aged father. The letter was 
couched in the kindest terms, and imormed me that I had long 
had a secret and sincere friend whom I knew not of, in his late 
duchess, who had in he^ lifetime Solicited^ such a residence for 
toe. In the letter he |aid ‘ the rent ifiiall he nominal;’ hut it 
has m)t even been nominal, for such a thing as rent has never 
onceueen mentiofled. 

^ io 
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<< I thesa began and buil(i a bandaome cottage on my new farm, 
and forthi/^tb made it my bead-quarten* But, not content with 
this, having married, in 1620, Misa Margaret Phillips, youngest 
daughtei* of Mr Phillips, late of Longbii^e Moor, in Annandale, 
and finding that I had then in the handa* of Mr Murray, Mr 
Blackwood, Messrs Oliver and Boyd, and Messrs Longman aifi 
€o., debts due, or that would soon he due, to the amount of a 
thousand pounds, 1 determined once more to &rm on a larger 
scale, and expressed my wisii to the Bight Honourable L8rd Mon<« 
tag^e, head trustee on ins nej^ew’s domains. His lordship 
readily offered me the farm of Mount-Benger, which adjoined 
my own. At first 1 deteimined not to accrot of it, as it had 
ruincdUtwo well-qualifiedffermers in the precemng six years; but 
was persuaded at last by some neighbours, in opposition to my 
own judgment, to accept of it, on &e plea that tne fanners on 
the Buccleuch estate were never suffered to be great losers, an^ 
that, at all events, if I could not ma/tc the rent, I could write 
for it. So, accor^gly, I took a lease of the farm for nine 
years. 

I called in my debts, which jirere all readily paid, and 
amounted to within a few pounds of one thousand ; but at that 
period the sum was quite inadequate, the price of ewes bordering 
on thirty shillings per head. The farm required stocking to the 
amount of one thousand sheep, twenty cows, live horses^ farming 
utensils of all sorts, crop, manure, and, moreover, draimng, fenc- 
ing, and building, so that I soon found I had not half enough of 
money ; and though I realised, bv writing, in the course of the 
next two years, £700. besides smaller sums paid in cash, I got 
into difficulties at tne very first, out of which 1 comd never 
redeem myself till the end of the lease, at which time live stock 
of all kinds having declined one-half in value, the speculation left 
me once more without a sixpence in the world — and at the age 
of sixty, it is fully late enou^ to begin it anew. It will be con- 
solatory, howevei', to my friends to be assured that none of these 
reverses ever preyed in the smallest degree on my spirits. As 
long as I did all for the best, and was conscious that no man 
coada ever accuse me of dishonesty, I laughed at the futility of 
my own calculations, and let my earnings go as they came, amid 
etMtentment and happiness, determined to make more money as 
soon as possible, although it should go the same way.” 

These confessions display the character of the man in genuine 
colours. It is necessary to say so: for otherwise, it 'might be 
doubted if any man would have taken a faign with the almost 
certain prospect before him of having to pay its rent out of 
resources unconnect^ with itself. Not less might it be doubted 
that any one could bS regardfess of theVutility of ^those calcula- 
tions on which his bread depended, if he merely retained the 
consciousness of upright intention. Suen, really, was the mind 
of the Ettrick Shepherd— a union of uncommob poetical ^talents 
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with singularly obscure perceplHons and judgment* During the 
years he speat at Mount- Bengei^ a young family, had risen 
around him ; and in the society of his wife, a prudent, mddest, 
and amiable woman, he not only enjoyed a high measure of 
domestic happne6s,*but had the benent of a fi'iendly counsellor, 
'it ho was fortunately able in some measure to make up for his 
own want of foresight and calculation. He now retired to his 
little &rm of Altrive, desi^in^ to live upon what it produced to 
4 him, wifn the addition of his literary gams. Before this period 
he had become conspicuous, from his frequent introduction as an 
actor and interlocutor, in the series of whimsical papers entitled 
Noctes Amhroamruie^ which appeared £rom time to time in Black- 
wood’s Magazine. Far beyond the Inhere within which his 
poetical reputation was confined, he was now known fot his 
eccentric habits and style of conversation, and endeared from the 
*bmh(mie which was made to shine through all the humours 
attributed to him. During his residence at Mount-Benger, and 
subsequently while living at Altrive, he paid frequent visits to 
Edinburgh, partly on the score of business, and partly to enjoy 
the society of his friends, w]^o usually flook^ about him in great 
numbers. He continued to exercise his pen actively, partly in 
prose, and partly in verse, and thus obtained an income, upon 
the whole, sufficient to maintain comfort, though it could never 
be described as regular. He bad, while at Mount-Benger, pub- 
lished a succession of rustic tales, under the titles of Tnree 
Perils of Man,” and “ Three Perils of Woman,” and “ Confes- 
sions of a Fanatic : ” to these were now added the “ Shepherd’s 
Calendar, “ Tales of the Wars of Montrose,” and ‘‘ The Queer 
Book,” together with a multitude of shorter pieces contributed to 
annuals and magazines. A long narrative poem, under the 
name of “ Queen Hynde,” appeared in 1826, but failed to attract 
attention. 

In 1831, the success of the new and cheap edition of the 
Waverley novels suggested to Mr Hogg a similar re-issue of his 
own prose fictions. lie proceeded to London in order to ^ego- 
tidte for such a publication with individuals who had recently 
commenced business as publishers. In the great city, this simple 
child of the Selkirkshire hills found himself a lion of no small 
magnitude, and he was thus induced to enter lai^ely into loua- 
cellaneous society. The attentions 'which he I'eceived were to 
him a source of immense pleasure, and he ever after spoke of 
as the proudest era of his life. An arrangement being made 
fbr publishing his 'vjorks, the first volume of The Altrive Tales’^ 
appeared in the spring of 1832 ; but the series at that point was 
stopped by the almost immediate failure of the publishers. This 
was a severe flow, or w4uld have %een so 'to most men ; but to 
the Ettnck Shepherd it never perhaps occasioned one gloomy 
hour^ He continued to wiite, as before, for periodical works, 
and Toirealise occasional sums from these fruits of his pen ; he 
^ ^ t V 
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also gave to the world one separate volume^ and that a very odd 
one, styled, Lay Sermons.’’ • 

James Hogg was, at all f)eriod8 of his life, a convivial man ; 
he delighted to meet his mends, and to regale them'iwith his 
songs sung by himself, which were usuall/ esteemed a treat of 
no ordinaiy kind. His constitution was naturally so strong, IdiSt 
his indulgences never seemed to have the least enectiupon it, and 
many wondered to see him pass his sixtieth year with a robust- 
ness of frame, and a ruddiness of complexion, wMch moSt youngs 
men might have envied. At length he began to show slight 
symptoms of declining health, which ultimately proved to arise 
from a latent affection of tl^ liver, and on the 2lBt of November 
1635 ha breathed his lastf 

Although some of the prose fictions and narratives of the bard 
of Ettrick continue popular among certain classes of readers, his 
literaiy reputation rests substantially on the Queen’s Wake 
his minor poetical pieces. Of the tender and kindly feeling, and 
the flow of homely yet pleasing imagery chai'acterising' these 
lesser productions, m which we include a few of his songs, a ime 
example may be given in ^ 

T^E AULD MAK’S ABBBESS TO HIS WEEf HOUSE. 

I like ye weel, my wee nuld house. 

Though laigh fiiy wa’s and flat thy riggin’, 

Though round thy lum^ the sourock grows, 

And rain-draps gaw thy cozy biggin’. 

Lang hast thou happit mine an’ me, 

My head’s ^own gray aneath thy kipple. 

And aye thy ingle che^ was free 
Soith to the blind man and the cripple. 

What gart my ewes thrive on the hill. 

And kept my little store increasin’ ? 

The rich roan never wished me ill. 

The puir man left me aye his blessin’. 

Troth 1 maun greet wi’ thee to part, 

Though to a better house I’m llittm' ; 

Sic joys will never glad my heart, 

As I’ve had by thy halian sittin*. 

My bonny haims around me smiled ; 

My sonsy wife sat by me spinnin’ ; * 

Aye liltin’ o’er her ditties wild, 

In notes sae artless an’ sae wij^nin’. « 

handsome edition of Hogg’s poetical works is now pubUghed by 
Messrs Blaokio and Son, Warwick Square, London. ^ \ ) 

+ Very little, or very small. t Chimney. 
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Out frugal meal was aye a feast ; 

« Our e’ening psalm a hymn o’ joy; 

Aye calm and peacefu’ was our zest ; 

Our UlsVi our love, without alloy. 

r 

1 canna help hut liaiid thee dear, 

My auld storm-battered hamdy sheiUn’, 

Thy sooty lum and kipples clear, 

^ 1 better loe ihati gaudy oglin’. 

Thy roof will fk\ thy rafters start ; 

How damp and eanld thy hearth will be t 
Ah! aae will soon ilk honart heart. 

That erst was bauld and Ifiithe iaihee! 

1 thought to COOT aneath thy wa’ 

Till death had closed my weary een, 

Then left thee for the narrow ha’, 

Wi’ lowly roof o’ swaird sao green. 

Tareweel, my house and bumie dear. 

My bourtree bush and bonzy tree; 

The wee while I maun sojonm here, 

111 never find a hame Idee thee. • 

Of all the songs expressive of serious emotion which the poet 
ever wrote, the following one, little known, seems to us one of 
the most affecting 

THE father’s lament. 

How can you bid this heart be blithe, 

When blithe this heart can never be ? 

I’ve lost the jewd from my crown — 

Look round our drde, and youll see • 

That there is ane out o’ the ring 
Who never can finrgotten be^ 

Ay, there’s a blank at my right hand, 

That ne’er can be made up to me! 

’Us said as water wears the rock, 

That time wears out the deepest line ; 

It may be true wi’ hearts enow, 

» But never mgi apply to mine. 

For I hare learned to know and feel— 

Though losses should forgotten he — 

That atin the blank at my right hand 
Can never be made to me! 

jftlame not trovidonceli sway, ^ 

For I have many joya’bes^ ; 

And ibin Would I in gmtefm way 
Fi^oy the same, whate’er betide. 
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A mortal thin^ ahoiild oe^er veidne, 

« But stoop to th^Bupreme Beevee ! ^ 

Yet obi fheblaiikatmjr%htbiiid 
Gan sew be made up to mel 

In expressing the doubts, and fears, aai& pains of love, %9 
Ettrick bhepherd is extremely happy, though he more often 
ad^ts a semi-burlesque tone than &e seriouBly-|daujtive style 
of Burns. But the mllowing stanzas may ^ rew after JIhe Lass 
of Ballochmyle, without any risk of detnment to ‘Qie reputation' 
of Hogg:— 


jidb72nr uabt. 

Oil, Mary ! thou’rt sae mild and Sweet, 

My Teiy being clings about thee ; 

This heart would rather cease to beat, 

Than beat a lonely thing without thee. 

How dear the Isdr on yon hill chedc, 

Where many a weaxy hour I tmy ! 

For there I see the twisting reek 
Biae frae the cot where d>^eUB my Mary. 

* Wlien Fhoebus keeks outowre the muir, 

His gowden looks a* streaming gaily— 

When mom has breathed her finance pure. 

And li& and joy ring through the rall^ — 

1 drive my flocks to yonder bmk. 

The feeble in my arms I carry, • 

And every lammie’s harmless 
Brings to my mind my bonny Mary. 

The exile may forget his home. 

Where blooming youth to manhood grew ; 

The bee forget the honeycomb, 

Hor wi* the spring his toil renew ; 

The sun may lose his light and heat^ 

The planets in their rounds miscany, 

Jiut my fond heart shall cea^ to beat 
When I forget my bonny Maiy. 

Wc take the liberty of offering one mure specimen of his lyrics, 
which has been dictated by R high poetic feeling, and could only 
liave been written by a mose omrver of nature in her wilder 
haunts : — 


mBUSTLARK. 9 



iSEm orxuewnBRRieto, 
iUitheanBeandcaimiKfiees « 
Sweet be thy matin o’er mooriand and lea ! ' 
Emblem of happiness, > 

Blest is thy dwelling-place— 

Oh to abide in the desert with thee ! 
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Wild is tby lay, and loud, 

, , Far in diomy iAovd $ 

Love i^veH it eueilgy^^ve gave it birtb. 
Where, (flpa^y dewy wing. 
Where ext Ihou Journeying ? 
Thy lay U in heat^ thy love is on earth. 


<!yer fell and fimntaln sheen, 

(f» moor and mountain green, 
0*er thntad'dlreBmei' that heralds the day, 
Om the dxmdlet dim, 

Over the lainlxiw'is 
Mnidcal cherub, acsr, ehiginm •‘Wy 1 

Then, silisnr gmUi^g cornea, 
in the heather mooms 
Sweet will thy wdlconie and bed of love be ! 

of happl^a,^ 

Oh to abide in the desert with thee ! 


Hogg waa particularly successful in producing several songs 
which, though possessing ][ittle poetical merit, became popular 
from the natiwai feeling incorporated in the composition. Among 
these may be mention^ Cam ye by Athol, lad wi’ the phila- 
beg?’' ana Charlie my darling." One circumstancematerially 
distmguishes Hogg's poetry &om that of Bums— the Shenherd 
latterly wrote mu^ that was bdow mediocrity, and erviaently 
from an nxmoetic motive. Urged on by magazine editors, pub- 
lishers, and also his own necessities, he issued a multitude of 
perishable thin^, in place of concentrating his faculties upon 
works likely to live. Nevertheless, he has Im more than enough 
for the attainment of distinction ; and several of his pieces may 
be said to have secured for him an impenshahle fame. 
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HISTORY OF THE PLAGUE IN LONDON. 



NE of the most etrikingp facts presented to us by his- 
tory, is the recuPTenoe, at irre^lar intervals 6f time, 
:of virulent diseases of an extraordinary character, 

which, breakinfj out unexpectedly in particular locali- 

1 ^ ties, hf^ve spread sometimes over certain defined districts, 
f sometimes over entire countries, sometimes over all the 
civilised world, and sometimes even, it would appear, over 
the whole surface of our planet, everywhere defying the 
}»owcr and skill of man, and sweeping off myriads to their 
graves. To these awful visitations men have given the name, 
at once vague and appropriate, of the Pestilence or the Plague ; 
reserving the name, however, especially for those cases in which 
humaif beings ai*e the victims, and distinguishing similar re- 
>oi‘d(j^ instances of unusual mortality among ^e lower animals 
the name of the MuiTSin. 

" Of a general or universal plague^the best loiown instance in 
mddern times is the famous pestilence, or “ Black Death,’’ as it 
was called, of 1348-^9; which,’ takuig its rise in Asia, spread 
westward into Europe, and fearfully fm* many months. 

The best account we have of tms pestilence is that given by the 
celebrated Italian writer Boccaccio, in Ihe iitroddctiofi to his 
pecaraeron, whei'e there is a vivid’ description of its ravages in 
fhe city of Florence. ,Ae other imtratives oj a pestilence 

extant, the two most celeb^tea ai'e that of the Pla^e at Athens 
' in the year 430 /before Christ, by Thucydides, and that^ jf the 
Great Plague of London iii 1664*5, by iJaniel Defoe. N 
narrative of the same aescription can be compared for tr 
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ness and accuracy with these two accounts, which, though written 
at an interval*of two thousand the one hy an ancient Greek, 
the other by an Exiglishman of the Queen Anne, yet 

resembled' each other in many points. There is this difference, 
however, between fhem, thi% while Thucydides was an actual 
eye and ear witness of what he deseribes, and was himself ill of 
tne plague, Defoe wrote his account upwards of fifty years after 
the calamity to which it refers^ and could have been but a mere 
•infant in the arms when the plague was raging. Still there is 
abundant evidence that Defoe took pains to ma£e his account an 
authentic one, by collecting such anecdotes and minute particu- 
lars as could be obtained . &om oicquai&tMUies who had survived 
the plague, as well as by ccsuuki&g 111 the public and parish 
records and printed pamphlets by medical men and others 
relative to the plague year. His account, accordingly, may 
^with perfect conjMence oe talcen as, what it pptends to D%^at 
of an eye-witness, who describes from personal^aiecollection. In 
the following tract, therefore, we will present our readers with 
an abridgment of Defoe's ' Journal of the Plague- Year in 
London;” retaining the wjhole substance of that inimitable ac- 
count, and interweaving, as we proceed, such additional parti- 
culars as we can obtain from other sources. 

BREAKING OUT OF THE PLAGUE IN LONDON. 

During the early part of the seventeenth century, London had 
been repeatedly, if not almost yearly, visited by the plague, the 
generally confined thoroughfares, and the absence of any proper 
sanitary regulations, affording it on all occasions^more or less 
scope. These visitations, common as they were, usually created 
some degree of alarm ; and therefore, when it was announced in 
the month of September 1064 that plague had made its appear- 
ance in the metropolis, a certain excitement in the public mind 
was created. Little, how'ever, appears to have been done to 
avert the contagion, and it may be said to have existed till the 
^snsuing spring without any decided means being taken, for its 
suppression. « ^ 

At length, in March 1665, things became more alarming ; it 
was asceriained that in St Giles and the neighbouring parishes 
several persons had died of plague. In May the weather bccjiSIB*’ 
warpa, so as to a^ravate the complaint ; and “in June,” pro- 
ceed^; Defoe, “the infection spread in a dreadful manner. I lived 
without Aldgate, about miaway between Aldgate Church and 
'HVhitechapel Bap|, on the left-nand or north side of the street ; 
and as the distemper had not reached to that side of the city, 
our neighbourhood continued very easy. But at the other end 
of the town their confternation Vas veH great ; and the richer 
sort of» people, especiaUy the nobility and gentiy, from the west 
pa^t M the city, thronged out of town, with their iamilies and 
scrvmts, in an unusual manner; and this was more particularly 
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seen in Whitechapel ; that is to say, the broad street where I 
lived. Indeed nothing was ^ be seen but wagens and carts 
with goods, women, servants, children, &c. — coaches filled with 
people of the better sort, and horsemen attending them;, and all 
hurrying away. This hurry continued sofhe weeks; and the 
more so, because it was rumoured that an order of the govenf- 
ment was to be issued out to place turnpikes and) barriers on 
the road, to prevent people’s travelling ; and that the towns on 
the road would not suner people from London to pass,” for fear* 
of bringing the infection along with them ; though neither of 
these rumours had any foundation but in the imagination, 
especially at first.” • 

These accounts by Beffe of the rapid spread of the plague, and 
the alarm which it caused, are borne out by other aumohties. 
Thus, on the 13th of May, we find a privy-oouncil held at 
AVhitehall relative to the infection, and a committee of th^ 
lords appointed to consider the means of checking its progress. 
Under the auspices of this committee, the College of Physicians 
drew up a small namjiihlet containing directions for the cure of 
the plague, as well as for preventing infection. One of the arti- 
cles of this precious medical code is somewhat amusing. It is as 
follows : — “ Pull off the feathers from the tails of limig cocks, 
hens, pigeons, or chickens ; and holding their bills, hold them 
hard to the botch or swelling, and so keep them at that part till 
they die, and by this means draw out the poison. It is good also 
to apply a cupping-glass, or embers in a aish, with a handful of 
sorrel upon the embers.” 

An extract fi'om Pepys’s Diary will help to give an idea of 
the excitement in London at the time the plague wa6 beginning 
to rage. June 7, the hottest day that ever 1 felt in my life. 
This day, much against my will, I did in Drury Lane see two 
or three houses marked with a red cross upon the doors, and 
‘ Lord have mercy on usP writ there ; which was a sad sight to 
me.” Again, on the 17th of the same month, Pepys writes, 

Thiseafternoon, going wdth a hackney-coach from the Lord 
Trea^rer’s house down Holborn, the*coachman I found to drive 
easily and easily, at last stood still, and came down, hardly able 
to stand, and told me that he was suddenlv struck very sick, and 
aito^st blind ; he could not see ; so 1 alighted, and went into another 
coach with a sad heai*t for the poor man, and for myself also, 
lest he should have been struck with the plague.” 

To resume Defoe’s account — " I now began,” he says, “ to con- 
sider seriously with myself concerning my o\|n case,” and how I 
should dispose of myself; that is to say, whether I should resolve 
to stay in London, or shut up my house and dee, as many of my 
neighbours did. Affer mucA anxiousVonsiderin^, sometimes 
resolving one way, sometimes another, I ^ame to the cot^plusion 
that, upon the whole, it was mv duty, and expedient for^e in 
my trade and business, being that of a saddled, and thc^ign a 
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single man, with' a house and shop full of goods to take care of, 
to remain in-town, casting myself entirely upon the goodness 
and protection of the Almighty. 1 had an elder brother, how* 
ever, a married man, who with his wife and children went out of 
town. During the month of July, and while our part of the town 
deemed to be spared in companson of the west part, 1 went ordi- 
narily about the streets as my business required, and generally 
went once in a day or in two days into the city to my brother’s 
rhouse, il^hich he nad given me charge of, and to see it was safe. 
But the city also, began to be visit^ with the disease; and all 
this month of July people continued to flee. In August they 
fled in still greater numbers, so that I began to think there 
would be reuly none but magistrates^' and servants left in the 
city. 

Business led me out sometimes to the other end of the town, 
'even when the sickness was chiefly there ; and as the thing was 
new to me, as well as to eveiybody else, it was a most surprising 
thing to see those streets, which were usually so thronged, 
grown desolate. One day being at that pail; of the town on some' 
special business, curiosity }eA me to observe things motsa than 
usually, and indeed I walked a great way where 1 had xl% haBh* 
ness ; I went up Holborn, and there the street was nS 
people, but they walked in the middle of the great street, iWto 
on one side nor other, because, as 1 suppose, they would'* 
mingle with anybody that came out^' of louses, or meet with 
smells and scents from houses that might he infected. The inns 
of court were all shut up, iior were tery many of the lawyers 
in the Temple, or Lincoln’s tm, ur Gray’s Inn, to be seen thei'e. 
Whole rows of houses, in some places, were shut close up ; the 
inhabitants all fled, and only a watchman or two left. 

It must not be forgot here that the city and suburbs were 
prodigiously full of people at the time of this visitation, I mean at 
the time that it began. The town was computed to have in it 
above 100,000 people moi*e than ever it held before ; the joy of 
the restoration having alone brought a vast number of families 
to London. « ^ 

The apprehensions of the people were strangely increased by 
the error of the times, in which, I think, the pecmle, from what 
principle I cannot imagine, were more addicted to prophej^^ 
and astrological conjurations, dreams and 'old wives’ tales, than 
ever they were before or since. People took to reading Lily’s 
Almanac, and other such exciting works, almost all of which 
foretold th# ruin o£ the city. Many peraons, frantic from these or 
other causes, ran aoout the streets predicting all sorts of horrors. 
The trade of fortune-telling became so open, and so generally 
nractised, that it becamd commsh have signs and inscriptions 
s<h up jat doors. ‘ Here live%. a fortune-telfer,’ * Here lives an 
pa^ldfer,’ &c. Certain it is that innumerable attendants 
serv^ about their doors every day ; and if but a grave fellow, 
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in a velvet iacket, a band, and a black cloak, 'wbicb was the habit 
those qnaoK-conjurors genendly went in, was but seen in the 
streets, the people womd follow him in crowds, and ask him 
questions as he went alon^. . 

Gay and luxurious as the court then was, It began to put on a 
face of just concern :^e public danger; all the plays and iif- 
terlndes whidb, alter the manner of the French courts had been 
set up and began to increase among us, were forbid to act ; the 
gaming-tables, public dancing-rooms, and music-hous^, whichi 
multiplied and^gnn to debauch the manners of the people, were 
shut up and suppressed ; and the iack-puddings, merry-Andrews, 
puppet-shows, rope-daneem) una such -like doings, which had 
bewitched the common people, shut their shops, tindin^ indeed 
no trade, for the minds of the people were agitated with other 
things, and a kind of sadness and horror at these things sat 
upon the countenances even of the common people ; death wa# 
before their eyes, and everybody began to think of his grave, 
not of mirth and diversions. 

“ On the other hand, it was incredible, and scarcely to be 
imagined, how the posts of houses and comers of streets were 
plastered over with doctors’ bills, ana papers of ignorant fellows 
quacking and tampering in physic, and inviting people to come 
to them for remedies, whicn was generally set ofP with such 
flourishes as these ; namely, ‘ Intallible preventive pills against 
the plague ^ Never-failing preservatives against the infection 
‘ Sovereign cordials against the corruption of air : ' ‘ Exact regu- 
lations mr the conduct of the body in case of infection ; anti- 
pestilential pills:’ 'Incomparable drink against the plague, 
never found out before : ' ' A universal remedy for the plague : ’ 
'The only true plague water 'The royal antidote against all 
kinds of infection and such a number more that 1 cannot reckon 
up, and if 1 could, would fill a book of themselves to set them down. 

“ Others set up bills to summon people to their lodgings for 
direction and advice in the case of infection ; these had specious 
titles also, such as these : — ' An eminent High-Dutch physician, 
newl^'^ come over from Holland, wheve he resided during all the 
time of the great plague last year in Amsterdam, and cured 
multitudes of people that actually had the plague upon them.* 

* An Italian gentlewoman, just arrived from Naples, having a 
choice secret to prevent intection, which she found out by her 
great experience, and did wonderful cures with it in the kte 
plague thei’C, wherein there died 20,00a in one day.* ” 

But there was another madness beyond a]J[ tms. * "tThis was 
in wearing charms, philters, exorcisms, amulets, and 1 know not 
what preparations, to fortify the body against the plague, as if 
the plague was not the hand^>f God, b\t a kind df a possession 
of an evil spirit ; and it was to be kept off with crossing^, signs of 
the zodiac, papers tied up with so many khots, and cei*tair\ words 
or figures written on them, as particularly tlfat famous word 
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Abbacadabha, with the letters arranged in a triangle or pyra- 
mid.” In short, all remedies were grasped at that (piackeiy or 
ignorance could suggest ; the plague, meanwhile, spreading far 
and wide. 

f 

t. THB PLAGUE INCREASES— PBECAUTIONS TAKEN BT THE 
MAGISTRATES — HOUSES SHUT UP. 

The mortality increased as the summer advanced. Thus, for 
<he week ending the 13th of June 1665, the number of burials, 
according to the bills of mortality, Brere 558, and of these 112 
were from plague ; in the following week, the deaths frdm plague 
were reported at 168; in the week# ending the 27th of June, 
they had risen to 267 ; and in that enrfing the 4th of July, they 
were 470 ; and to all these returns would require to be added the 
numbers of those who had really died of plague, but whose deaths 
Tciad been attributed by their friends to other diseases. 

It was at the beginning of July that the lord lUay^ and 
magistrates of the city of London — whose conduct duHm th# 
whole period of the ]>lague was as noble and praisewo|fe|p^ 
conduct of public officers ip a great emergency 
lished their orders for the regulation of the city.’^ By these 
orders were appointed, in every parish, persons with the title of 
eiraminersj wno were to he citizens of good repute, and whose 
office was to last two months. These examiners were to “ be 
sworn by the alderaien, to inquire and leam from time to time 
what houses in eveiy parish be visited, and what persons be 
sick, and of what di^aseS, as near as they can inform them- 
selves; and upon doubt iii that case, to command restraint of 
access until it appear what the disease shall prove ; and if they 
find any pel^bn sick of the infection, to give orders to the con- 
stable that the house be shut up ; and it the constable shall be 
found remiss and negligent, to give notice thereof to the aider- 
man of tlie ward.” 

Besides these examiners, there were to be “ womcn-searchers 
in every parish, such as are of honest reputation, and of tile best 
sort as can be got in this bind; and these to be sworn to make 
dittb search ana ti*ue report, to the utmost of their knowledge, 
whether the persons whose bodies they are appointed to searclj j 
do die of the infection, or of what other diseases, as near as thby 
can. No searcher, during the time of visitation, to be permitted 
to use any public work or employment, or keep a shop or stall, 
or be employed as a laundress, or in any other common employ- 
ment whutsuver.” e 

Surgeons were also to be appointed in each parish, "And 
forasmuch as ^he said chirurgeons oire to be sequestered from all 
other cures, and kept oW^iy to this Misease W the infection, it is 
orde^d.that every of ^ the said chirurgeons shall have twelve- 
pQillje 9 body searched by them, to be paid out of the goods of 
tlw^pa^ty searched, if he be able, or otherwise by the parish,” 
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Lastly, there were to be nurses or to attend the sick 

persons in ^eir houses, and T^tchmen to prevent kigtess into or 
egress from the infected houses. The order for the watchm^ 
was as follows : — “ That to every infected house there be ap- 
pointed two watchmen, one for every day, aftd the othej* for the 
night; and that these watchmen nave a special care that m> 
person go in or out of such infected houses whereof thj^y have the 
charge, upon pain of severe punishment. And the said watch- 
men to do such farther offices as the sick house shall fteed and 
require ; and if the watchman be sent upon any business, to lock 
up the house, and take the key with him ; and the watchman by 
day ^o attend until ten o’gIpck at night, and tiie wattffiman lij 
night rnitil six in the mciSiiing.’^ 

The general regulations to be observed by householders were 
as follow : — Orders concerning Infected Houses • and Persons 
sick of the Plague. — Notice to be given of the sickness. Thft 
master of every house, as soon as any one in his house com- 
plaineth either of blotch, or purple, or swelling in any part of 
his body, or falleth otherwise dangerously sick without apparent 
cause of some other disease, shall^give notice thereof to the 
examiner of health within two hours after the said sign shall 
appear. 

“ Sequestration of the sick. — As soon as any man shall be 
found by this examiner, chirurgeon, or searcher to be sick of 
the plague, he shall, the same night, be sequestered in the same 
house ; and in case he be so sequestered, then, though they die 
not, the house wherein he sickened should be shut up for a 
month, after the use of the due preseiwatives taken by the rest. 

“ Airing the stuff. — For sequestration of the goods and stuff of 
the infection, their bedding, and apparel, and hangings of cham- 
bers must be well aired with lire, and such perfumes as are 
requisite, within the infected house, before they be taken again 
to use. This to be done by the appointment of the examiner. 

“ Shutting up of the house. — If any person shall visit any man 
knowh to be infected of the plague, or entereth willingly into 
any^nown infected house, being no^ allowed, the house w^nerein 
he inhabiteth shall be shut up for certain days by the examiner’s 
direction. 

N on'e Aa^ e removed out of infected houses. — That none be 
remov^iWlr of the house where he falleth sick of the infection 
into any other house in the city (except it be to the pest-house, 
or a tent, or into some such house which the owner of the said 
house holdeth in his own hands, and occupjgith by hia own ser- 
vants), and so as security be given to the Said parish whither 
such remove is madq. that the attendance and charge about the 
said visited persons ^all be observed and chargeef in all the par- 
ticularities before expressed, without any cost of that parisn to 
which any such remove shall happen to be made ; and .th^s re- 
move to be done by night : and it shall be lail^ful to any person 
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that hatih two* hou'ses, to remove either his sound or his infected 
people to his mre house at his choice, 'so as if he send^away first 
xa» sound, he ao not after send thither the sick, nor a^ain unto 
the sick t;he sound ; and that the same which he sendeth he for 
Ope week at the least shut up, and secluded from company, for 
fear of some infection at first not appearing. 

Burial of the dead.— That the burial of the dead by this visi- 
tation be at most convenient hours, always before sunrising, or 
jifter suDsetting, with the privity of the church waidens or con- 
stable, and not otherwise ; and that no neighbours nor friends be 
suffered to accompany the corpse to church, or to enter the house 
visited, upon pain of having his hous| shut up, or be imprisoned. 
And that no corose dying of the infection shall be burned, or 
remain in any cnurch* in time of common prayer, soi’mon, or 
lecture ; and that no children be suffered, at the time of burial of 
any corpse, in any church, churchyard, or burying-place, to come 
near the corpse, coffin, or gi'ave ; and that all graves shall he at 
least six: feet deep. And iurther, all public assemblies at other 
burials are to be forborne during the continuance of this visi- 
tation. 

“ No infected stuff to be fittered. — ^That no clothes, stuff, bed- 
ding, or garments, be suffered to be carried or conveyed out of 
any infected houses ; and that the criers and carriei's abroad of 
bedding or old apparel to be sold or pawned be utterly pro- 
hibited and restrained ; and no brokers of bedding or old apparel 
be permitted to make any public show, or hang forth on their 
stalls, shop-boards, or windows towards any street, lane, com- 
mon-way, or passage, any old bedding or apparel to be sold, 
upon pain of imprisonment. And if any broker or other person 
shall buy any bedding, apparel, or other stuff out of any infected 
house, within two months after the infection hath been there, his 
, house shall be shut up as infected, and so shall continue shut up 
twenty days at the least. 

Every visited house to be marked.—That every house visited 
be marked with a red cross, of a foot long, in the middle of the 
door, evident to be seen, and^with these usual printed words ; that 
is to say, ‘ Lord have mercy upon us !’ to be set close ovei^the 
same cross, there to continue until lawful opening of the same 
house. 

“ Every visited house to be watched. — That the constal^es see 
every house shut up, and to be attended with watchmen, which 
may keep in, and minister necessaries to them at their oyrn 
charges, if they be able, or at the common charge if they be 
unable. The shuttiAg up to be for the space of four weeks after 
all be whole. That precise order be taken that the seaiX'hers, 
chirurgeons, keepers, and buriers are not* to pass the streets 
without holding a red rod or wand of three feet in length in 
their hands, open and evident to be seen ; and are not to go into 
any offhe*r house than into their own, or into that whereunto they 
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are directed or sent for, bat to forbear and abstain from oomjmny, 
ebpecially ^en they have been lately used in any auch business 
or attendance. 

^'Inmates. — ^That where several inmates ore in one and the 
same house, and any person in that house happens to be inibeted, 
no other person or family of such house shall be suffbi^ed to re» 
move him or themselves without a certificate it<m the examiners 
of the health of that parish ; or in default thereox, the house 
whither she or they remove shall be shut up, as is in ‘case of» 
visitation. 

Hackn^-coaches. — That care be taken of hackney-coach*- 
men, that they may not, as some of them have been observed to 
do, aftencanying of infeoHsu persons to the pest-house and other 
places, be admitted to common use till their coaches be well- 
aired, and have stood unemployed by the space of five or six 
days after such service. • 

For the better execution of these orders, and such other rules 
and directions as upon further consideration shall be found need- 
ful, it was ordered and enioined that the aldermen, deputies, and 
(‘ommon-councilmen should meet together weekly, once, twice, 
thrice, or oftener, as cause should r^uire, at some one general 
place accustomed in their respective wards, being clear from 
infection of the plague, to consult how the said orders may be 
put in execution.” 

These orders extended of course only to that part of London 
called the City, which was under the jurisdiction of the lord 
mayor and aldermen ; similar precautions^ however, were put in 
force by the authorities in the other parts of the metropolis. 

From the date of the publication of these orders, all the houses 
in which any one was ill of the plague were shut up and watched. 
How feaiful to have walked along the desei*ted sti'eets, seeing at 
every few paces a door boarded up, with a huge red cross painted 
on it, and the awful words, Lord have mercy on us !” written 
beneath. But to gain an idea of these horrors, we must return 
to De^e. “ The shutting up of houses,” he says, “ was at first 
counted a very cruel and unchristian method, and the poor 
people so confined made bitter lamentations ; complaints of the 
severity of it were also daily brought to my lord mayor, of houses 
causelessly, and some mahciously shut up. I cannot say, but 
upon inquiry, many that complained so loudly were found in a 
condition to be continued ; and others again, inspection being 
made upon the sick person, and the sickness not appearing in-* 
fectious ; or if uncertain, yet, on his being extent to he carried 
to the pest-house, was released.” 

The preoniitions adopted to keep the infected in their houses 
in many cases failed^ for th%y got oA, by the Connivance of 
neighbours, through gardens or courts in the rear of the dwell- 
ings. Many who thus escaped were dHven to dreadful exi- 
gencies and extremities, and perished in the streets or fields*for 
7 * , 9 ^ 
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mere wanl^ or dropped down by the racing violence of the 
fever upon t}iem. Others wandered into the coimtij, and went 
forward any way as their deimeration guided them, not knowing 
whither they went or would go, till, fcunt and tired, and not 
getting any relief>^the houses and villages on the road refusing 
to ad&t them to lodge, whether infected or not— they have 
perished by the roadside, or gotten into bams and died there, 
none daring to come to them, or relieve themj though perhaps 
,not infected, for nobody would believe them. 

“ To come back to the case of families infected and shut up 
in their houses. The miserv of those families is net to be ex- 

g ; and it was generally in such houses that we heard the 
smal shrieks and outcries of tn^poor people, terrified, and 
ightened to death, by the sight of the condition of their 
relations, and by the terror of being imprisoned as they 

As for myself, 1 went all the first part of the time freely 
about the streets, though not so freely as to run myself into 
apparent danger, except when they dug the great pit in the 
churchvard of our parish of Aldgate. A terrible pit it was, and 
1 could not I'esist my curibsity to go and see it. As near as I 
may judge, it was about forty feet in length, and about fifteen or 
jbixteen feet broad, and, at the time 1 first looked at it, about 
nine feet deep; but it was said they dug it near twenty feet deep 
afterwards in one part of it, till they could go no deeper for the 
water, for they had, it seems, dug several large pits before this ; 
for though the plague was long a-coming to our parish, yet 
when it did come, there was no parish in or about London where 
it raged with such violence as m the two parishes of Aldgate 
and 'Whitechapel. 

I Bay they had dug several pits in another ground when the 
distemper began to spread in our parish, and especially when the 
dead-carts began to go about, which was not m our parish rill 
the beginning of August. Into these pits they had put perhaps 
fifty or sixty bodies each ; then they made larger holes, wherem 
they buried all that the brought in a week, which, by the 
middle to the end of August, came to from two hundred t5 four 
hundred a-week ; and they could not well dig them larger, be- 
cause of the Older of the magistrates confining them to leav^ no 
bodies within six feet of the surface; and the water coming on 
at about seventeen or eighteen feet, they could not well, I say, 
put more in one pit ; but now, at the beginning of September — 
the^plagpe raging in a drea^ul manner, and the number of 
burims m our parish increasing to more than was ever buried in 
any parish about London of no larger extent— they ordered this 
dreadful gulf lo be dug f for such ft was, lAther than a pit. 

They had supposed this pit would have supplied them for a 
month or more when they dug it ; and some blamed the church- 
wa^ens for suffering such a fiightful thing, telling them that 

i<» 
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they were making preparations to bury the whole parish^ a^d the 
like. But time made it appeai^the churchwardens Imew the con- 
dition ofthe parish better than they did: jfor the pit beings finished 
on the 4th of September. 1 think they began to bury in fii on the 
6th, and by the 20th, which was just two we^^ they had thrbWa 
into it 1114 bodies, when they were obliged to fill it up, the 
bodies being then come to lie within six feet of the I surface. 1 
doubt not but there may be some ancient persons alive in the 
parish who can justify the fact of this, and are able to show* 
even in what place of the chui*chyard the pit lay better than I 
can. The mark of it alsp was many years to be seen in the 
churchyard on the surfapef lying in length parallel with the 
passage *(vhich goes by the west wall of the churchyard, out of 
Honndsditcb, and turns east again into Whitechapel, coming out 
near the Three Nuns Inn. ^ 

It was about the 10th of September that mjLCuriosity led, 
or rather drove me, to go and see this pit again, TOcn there had 
been near 400 people buried in it ; and I was not content to see 
it in the daytime, as I had done before, for then there would 
have been nothing to have been seembut the loose earth, for all 
the bodies that were thrown in were immediately covered with 
earth by those they called the buiders, which at other times 
were called bearers, but I resolved to go in the night, and see 
some of them thrown in. 

There was a strict order to prevent people coming to those 
pits, and that was only to prevent infection; but after some 
time that order was more necessary, for people that were infected, 
and near their end, and delirious sdso, would run to those pits, 
wrapt in blankets or rugs, and throw themselves im and, as tiiey 
said, bury themselves. I cannot say that the officers suffered 
any willingly to lie there ; but I have heard that, in a great pit 
in Tinsbury, in the parish of Cripplegate— it lying open then to 
the fields, for it was not then walled about — many came and 
threw themselves in, and expired there, before they threw any 
earth ifpon them ; and that, when they came to bury others, and 
founditbem there, they were quite.deau, though not cold. 

‘‘This may serve a little to describe the dreadful condition of 
that day, though it is inmossible to say anything that is able to 
giv^ a true idea of it to those who did not see it, other than this, 
that it was indeed very dreadful, and such as no tongue can 
express. 

“ I got admittance into the churchyard by being acquainted 
with the sexton who attended, who, though h^did not muse me 
at all, yet earnestly persuaded me not to go, telling me Veiy 
seriously, for he was a good religious and^nsible m«n, that it was 
indeed their business and duty to venture, and to run all hazards, 
and that in it they might hope to be preserved : but that I had 
no apparent call to it out my own curiosity, wpeh, he said^he 
believed I would not pretend was sufficient to justify my runnin 
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)bat hazard. 1 told him 1 had been pressed in my mind to go, 
and that, perhaps, it might he an^ instructing sight^that might 
not be without its uses. ^2Cay/ says the good man, ‘if you 
will venture upon that score, ’name of God go in ; for depend 
upon it, it will bd* a sermon to you, it may be the best that 
fiver you heard in your life. It is a speakiqg nght,’ says he, 

‘ and has a voice with it, and a loud one, to call us all to re* 
pentance;’ and with that he opened the door, and said, ^Go, if 
<»you will.' 

‘*His discourse had shocked my resolution a little, and 1 
stood wavering for a good while ; but just at that interval 1 
saw two links come over from the end ^f the Minories, and heard 
the bellman, and then appeared a d&d-cart, as they called it, 
coming over the streets ; so I could no longer resist my desire of 
seeing it, and went in. There was nobody, as I could perceive, 

first in the churchyard, or going into it, but the buriers and 
the fellow’ thik drove the cart, or rather led the horse and cart ; 
hut when they came up to the pit, they saw a man go to and again, 
muffled up in a brown cloak, and making motions with his hands 
under his cloak, as if he pras in great agony ; and the buners 
immediately gathered about hhn, supposing he was one of tliose 
poor delirious or desperate creatures that used to pretend, as I 
nave said, to bury themselves. He said nothing as he walked 
about, but two or three times groaned very deepfy and loud, and 
sighed as if he would toeak his heart. 

When the buriers came up to him, th^ soon found he was 
neither a person infected and desperate, as Ihave observed above, 
nor a person distempered in mind, but one oppressed with a 
dreadful weight of grief indeed, having his wire and several of 
his children all in the cart that was just come in with him, and 
he followed in an agony and excess of sorrow. He mourned 
heartily, as it was easy to see, but with a kind of masculine 
mef that could not give itself vent by tears; and calmly 
desiring the buriers to let him alone, said he would only see the 
bodies thrown in, and go away ; so they left importuning him. 
But no sooner was the cafft turned round, and the bodier shot 
into the pit promiscuously, which was a suiprise to him, for he 
at least expected they would have been decently laid in, though, 
indeed, he was afterwards convinced that was impracticabk ; 1 
say no sooner did he see the sight, hut he cried out alou^ unable 
to contain himself. I could not hear what he said, but ne went 
backwai'd two or three steps, and fell down in a swoon. The 
buriers I'an to him^md took aim up, and in a little while became 
to himself, and they led him away to the Pie Tavern, over 
against the ^nd of Hoypdsditch,^ where seems the man was 
known, and wnere they took care of him. 

“ As the plague inc^'eased, there was but one shift that some 
fancies had, and that not a few, when their houses happened to 
be infected; an<f that was this: the families who, in the fii'st 
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breakings out of the distemper, fled away into the oountrj, and had 
retreats among their friends, generally fouiid somo one or other 
of their neighhours or relations to oomxuit the ehawe of those 
houses to, for the safety of the goods, and the like. S^ehodsee 
were indeed entirely locked up, the doors padlSeked, the windows 
and doors having deat'boards nailed over them, and only thfl 
inspection of th^ committed to the oz’dinaiy watchmen and 
parish officers ; but these were but few. It was thought that 
there were not less than 1000 houses forsaken of the inhabitants « 
in the city and suburbs, including what was in the out^parJshes, 
and in Surr^, or the side of the water they called Southwark. 
This was besides the numliers of lodgers, and of particulai* 
persons onrho were fled out of their families, so that in all it 
was computed that about 200,000 people were fled and gone 
in all. 

“ Por my own part, I had in my family only an ancient* 
woman that managed the house, a maid-servant, two apprentices, 
and myself; and the plague beginning to increase about us, 1 
had many sad thoughts about what course I should take, and 
how I should act. The many dism^ objects which happened 
everywhere as I went about the streets, had filled my mind with 
a great deal of horror, for fear of the distemper itself^ which was 
indeed very horrible in itself, and in some more than others : the 
swellings, which were generally in the neck or groin, when they 
grew haid, and would not break, grew so painful, that it was 
equal to the most exquisite torture ; and sogne, not able to bear 
tlm torment, threw themselves out at windows, or shot them- 
selves, or otherwise made themselves away ; and 1 saw several 
dismal objects of that kind : others, unable to contain themselves, 
vented their pain by incessant roarings; and such loud and 
lamentable cries were to be heard, as we walked along the streets, 
that would pierce the very heart to think of, especially when it 
was to be considered that the same dreadful scourge might be 
expected eveir moment to seize upon ourselves. 

Texfified by those frightful objects, I would retire home soAe- 
time8,«knd resolve to so out no more ; ^d perhaps I would keep 
these resolutions for three or four days, which time I spent in the 
most serious thankfulness for my preservation, and the preserva- 
tion of my family, and the constant confession of my sins, giving 
mysdf up to God every day, and applying to him with fftHing, 
and humiliation, ^d meditation; such intervals as I had, I em- 
ployed in reading books, and in wnting down my memorandums 
of what occurred to me every day. • • 

1 had a very good friend, a physician, whose name was 
Heath, whom 1 frequqptly visaed during this disnjipl time, and 
to whose advice I was very much obliged for many things. Dr 
Heath coming to visit me, and fln4ing thft 1 ventured so often 
out in the streets, earnestly persuaded me to lock ^myself up, and 
my family, and not to suffer any of ua to go out of doors ; to 
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keep all our windows fast, shutters and curtains close, and never 
to open then : but first to make a very strong siyiLoke in the 
room, where the window or door was to be o^ned, with rosin 
and vitphf brimstone and gunpowder, and the like : and we did 
this for some time f but as 1 had not laid in a store of provision 
ibr such a retnat, it was impossible that we could keep within 
doors entirely. However, I attempted, though it was so very late, 
to do somethmg towards it ; and first, as 1 had convenience both 
«lbr brewing and baking, I went and bought two sacks of meal, 
and for several weeks, having an oven, we baked dll our own 
bread : also I bought malt, and brewed as much beer as all the 
casks 1 had would hold, and which seemed enough to serve my 
house for five or six weeks ; also I Kdd in a quantity of salt 
butter and Cheshire cheese; but I had no flesh-meat, and the 
plague raged so violently among the butchers and slaughter- 
*Iiouses on the other side of our street, where they are known to 
dwell in great numbers, that it was not advisable so much as to 
go over we street among them. ^ 

It is true people used all possible precaution ; when any one 
bought a joint of meat in the market, they would not take it out 
of the butcher’s hand, but took it off the hooks them^lves. Ou 
the other hand, the butcher would not touch the money, but 
have it put into a pot full of vinegar, which he kept for that 
pm’pose. The buyer always carried small money, to make up 
any odd sum, that they might take no change. They carried 
bottles for scents and perfumes in their hands, and all the means 
that could be used were employed ; but then the poor could not 
do even these things, and they went at all hazards. Innumerable 
dismal stories we heard every day on this veiy account. Some- 
times a man or woman dropped down dead in the very markets ; 
for many people that had tne plague upon them knew nothing 
of it till the inward gangrene had affected their vitals, and they 
died in a few moments ; this caused that many died frequently 
in that maimer in the street suddenly, without any waa^niug; 
Others perhaps had time to go to the next bulk or stall, oioto any 
door or porch, and just sit down and die. These objects were so 
frequent in the streets, that when the plague came to l$e very 
raging on one side, there was scarcely any passing by the streets, 
but that several dead bodies would be lying here and there ppon 
the ground: on the* other hand, it is observable that though at 
first the peoffie would stop as they went along, and call to the 
neighbours to come out on such an occasion, yet afterwards no 
nouce was taken epf them; but that if at any time we found a 
corpse lying, go across the way, and not come near it ; or if -in 
a narrow lane or passage, go back again, and seek some other 
way to go ofi the business we wef e upon f and in these cases the 
oorpse was always left till the officers had notice to come and 
ta^e it away, or till zfight, when the bearers attending the dead- 
cart would take^it up and carry it away.” 
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the PLAGT7B AT ITS HEIGHT^AtrQTTBT AKO SBPTfiHiijpb 1065. 

During the month of July the jpla^eJiad fearl^y in- 

creasing. The deaths by plague for die weellt ending the-4tk of 
July had been, as we have mentioned, 47Q ; the deat&, howevea!^ 
for the week ec^ding the lat of Au^st were reported at 2010 ; 
and this, as usual, was far below the real number. 

I had,’’ continues Defoe, taken my Mend the |diysician’s« 
advice, and locked myself and my family up, and resolved to 
suffer the hardship of living a few montm without flesh-meat, 
rather than to purchase it a1«the hazard of our lives. 

“ BuF though I confinA my family, I could not prevail upon 
my unsatisfied curiosity to stay witHn entirely myself ; and 
though I generally came Mghtened and terrified home, yet I 
could not restrain ; only that, indeed, I did not do it so frequentljP 
as at first. 

“ In these walks I had many dismal scenes before my eyes, as, 
particularly, of persons falling dead in the streets, terrible shrieks 
and screechings of women, who, in Jheir agonies, would throw 
open their chamber windows, and cry out in a dismal surprising 
manner. It is impossible to describe the variety of postures 
in which the passions of the poor people would express them- 
selves. 

“ Passing through Token House-yard, in Lothbury, of a sud- 
den a caseoaent violently opened just oyer my head, and a 
woman gave three frightful screeches, and then cried, ^Oh death, 
death, death!’ in a most inimitable tone, and whicn struck me 
with horror, and a chilliness in my very blood. There was 
nobody to be seen in the whole street, neither did any other 
window open, for people had no curiosity now in any case, nor 
could anybody help one another ; so I went on to pass into Bell- 
alley. 

“ Just in Bell-alley, on the right hand of the passage, there 
was alnorc terrible cry than that, though it was not so directed 
out ^ the window; but the whole ♦family were in a terrible 
fright, and 1 could hear women and children run screaming 
about the rooms like distracted, when a garret-window opene£ 
and* somebo dy fr om a window on the other side the alley callefl 
and asked < What is the matter?’ Upon which, from Sole first 
window, it was answered, *My old master has hanged himself! ’ 

“ It is scarcely credible what dreadful cases happened in parti- 
cular families every day. People, in the rage of the distemper, 
or in the torment of their swellii^s, which was indeed intoler- 
able, running out ojg their qwn ^ve^ment, raying and dis- 
tracted, and oftentimes laying violent hands upon themselves, 
throwing themselves out at their windovijs, shooting themselves, 
&c. h^thers murdering their own children in their lun|cy: 
some dying of mere grie^ as a passion ; some of mere fright aim 
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vithout any infecM<m at all^ others firightenad into 
idBbtisinjWdlbolish oistraiotjte ; uome into despair icmacy ; 
others into mdaBohaly madnops. 

“ Tixis^pam bfthe s«^lling %ri^ in particular very violent^ and 
to some mtolerahle^ the physicians Sw snr^ons may be said to 
Save torti^rdd mai^ poor creatures eyim to o^th., The swellings 
in some grew hai*d(, and they applied violet drawin^^-plasters or 
pooHices to break them ; and if these did not do, &ey cut and 
fseairified them in a terrible manner. In some, those swellings 
were made hard, partly by the force of the distemper, and partly 
by their being too violently drawn ; and were so hard, that no 
indrument could cut them ; and t^en they burnt them with 
caustics, so that many died raving m!ed with the torment, and 
jfiome in the very operation. In these distresses, some, for want 
of help to hold them down iti their beds, or to look to them, laid 
^^ds upon themselves, as already stated ; some broke out into 
the streets, perhaps naked, and would run directly down to the 
river, if they were not stopped by the watchmen,* or other officers, 
and plunge themselves into the water wherever they found it. 

We had at this time a ?reat many frightful stories told us of 
nurses and ivatchmen who looked after the dying people ; that is 
to say, hired nurses, who attended infected people, using them 
barbarously, starving them, smothering them, or by other wicked 
means hastening their end ; that is to say, murdering of them. 
And watchmen being set to guard houses that were shut up, 
when there has been out one person left, and perhaps that one 
lying sick, that they have bimen in and mui’dei’ed that body, 
and immediately throwing it out into the dead-cart ; and so it 
has gone scarcely cold to the grave. 

“ I cannot say but that some such murders were committed, 
and 1 think two were sent to prison for it, but died before thiey 
could be tried ; and I have heel’d that three others, at several 
times, were executed for murders of that kind. But I must say 
I believe nothing of its being so common a crime as some have 
since been pleased to say. « 

The robberies extended chiefly to wearing-clothes, linei^, and 
what rings or money they could come at, when the person died 
who was under their care, but not to a general plunder of the 
houses ; and I could give you an account of one of these nuase^, 
who, several years a^r, being on her deathbed, confessed, w^ith 
rile utmost horror, the robberies she had committed at the rime 
of her being a nurse, and by which she had enriched herself to a 
great d^ree; huttfis for murdei’s, I do not find that there was 
ever any proof of the facts, in the manner as it has been reported, 
except as abo^e. ^ 

“ A neighbour and acquaintance* of minrf having some money 
owing to turn fi'om a shopkeeper in Whitecross Street, or there- 
abouts, sent his prentice, a youth about eighteen years of age, 
to endeavour to get the money. He came to the door, and fiad- 
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iBg knocked pretty bard, and, as ^be tboi^bt, beard 

somebody^answer within, bud was not sure^ so b? timm; and ' 
aftei* some stav knocked again ; and, tbbn a third time^ wh^ ba 
baard somebody <H)iniii!ig,down stairs. 4^ Jdngtb the man of the 
bouse came to the door,;, be bad. on bis Weecbes or drawer^ 
and a yellow flannel waistcoat, no stookingSi a pair of Slift 
idioes, a white cap on bis bead, and, as the young man said, 
death in bis face. When be opened the door, says he^ ‘ What 
do you disturb me thus for?’ The boy, though ajittle SU 7 « 
prised, repbed, come from sucb-a^one, and my master dent 
me for the money, which be says you know of.’ ' Venr w4l, 
child,’ returns the living ^bost ; ^ cml as you go by at (>ippl^ 
gate church, and bid tbstn ring the bell ; ’ and with these wor(^ 
shut the door again, and went up and died the same day, 
nay, perhaps the same hour. 

This puts me in mind of John Hayward, who was at that 
time under-sexton of the parish of St Stephen, Coleman Street : 
by under-sexton was understood at that time gravedigger and 
beai'er of the dead. This man carried, or assisted to carry, 
the dead to their graves which were buried in that lar^e pari^, 
and who were carried in form ; and’ after that form of burying* 
was stopped, went with the dead-cai't and the bell to fetch the 
dead bodies from the houses where they lay, and fetched many 
of them out of the chambers and houses ; for the pai’ish was, and 
is still remarkable, particularly above all the parishes in London, 
for a great number of alleys and thoroughfares, yei'y long, into 
which no carts could come, and where tney were obliged to go 
and fetch the bodies a very long way, which alleys now r^ain 
to witness it; such as White’s-alley, Cross-Key-court, Swan- 
alley, Bell-alley, White Horae-alley, and many more. Here 
they went with a kind of handbarrow, and laid the dead bodies 
on, and carried them out to the carts ; which work he performed, 
and never had the distemper at all, but lived about twenty years 
after it. and was sexton of the parish to the time of his death. 
His wife, at the same time, was a nurse to infected people, and 
tended many that died in the parish, being for her honesty 
recommended by the parish officers ; yet she was never infected. 
He never used any preservative against the infection other thim 
holding garlic and rue in his mouth, and smoking tobaccoi| this 
I also had from his own mouth; and his wife’s remedy was 
washing her head in vinegar, and sprinkling her head-clothes so 
with vinegar as to keep them always moist ; and if the smell of 
any of those she waited on was more than ordinary offi^ve, she 
snuffed vinegar up her nose, and sprinklea vinegar upon .her 
head-clothes, and held a handkerchief, wetted with vinegar, to her 
mouth. ® ^ . * . . . 

“ It was under this John Hayward’s care, and within his 
bounds, that the story of the piper, with l^hich people have made 
theinseives so meny, happened, and' f^nied methat iffv^aa 
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true. It is said that it was a hlhid piper; but, as Jolm told me, 
the Mow wa% not blind, but an i^orant weak poor^man, and 
iWally went nia rounds about ten o’clock at night, and went 
Imping abi^ ir<m doorto door ; and the people usually took bini 
In at pub]io4iouses<where they knew him, and would ^ve Hm 
drink and Victuals, and sometimes far^ngs ; and he m return 
would pipe and sing, and talk simply, which diverted the people ; 

Ihus he hved. it .was but a very bad time for this diversion 
^prhile things were as I have told ; yet the poor fellow went about , 
as usual, but was almost starved ; and when anybody asked him 
how he did, he would answer, ^ The dead«K^t had not taken him 
yet, but that they had promised to call for him next week/ 

“ It happened one night that this^our fellow, whet^e^, some- 
body bad given him too much drink or not, John Hajrward said 
he nad not drink in his house, but that wey had given him a 
Ibttle more victuals than ordinary at a public-house in Coleman 
Street ; and the poor fellow havm^ not usually had a bellyful, 
or perhaps not a good while, was laid all along upon the top of 
a bulk or stall, and fast asleep, at a door in the street near Lon- 
don Wall, towards Cripplegate, and that upon the same bulk or 
stall, the people of some hodse, in the alley of which the house 
Was a comer, hearing a bell, which they always rung before the 
cart came, had laid a body really dead of the plague just by him, 
thin^ng too that this poor fellow had been a dead body as the 
other was, and laid there by some of the neighbours. 

^^Accordingly, when John Hayward with his bell and the 
cart came along, finding two dead bodies lie upon the stall, they 
took them up with the instrument they used, mid threw them 
into the cart ; and all this while the piper slept soundly. From 
hence they passed along, and took in other dead bodies, 
till, as honest John Hayward told me, they almost buried him 
alive in the cart; yet all this while he slept Bounty. At 
length the cart came to the place where the bodies were to be 
thrown into the ground, which, as 1 do remember, was at Mount- 
mill; and as the cart usually stopped some time Wore they were 
ready to shoot out the melapchoiy load they had in it, as soon as 
the, cart stopped, the fellow awaked, and struggled a little tl get 
his head out fmm among the dead bodies, when, raising himself 
up imbibe cart, he called out, ^ Hey, where am I ? ’ Tins frig^ht- 
ened the fellow that attended about the work; but, after some 
pause, John Hayward, recovering hims^, said, ' Lord bless us, 
there’s somebody in the cart not quite dead ! ’ So another called 
to him, aqd said, ‘Who are you?’ The fellow answered, ‘ I am 
'Ihe poor piper : wfiere am I?’ ‘Where are you!’ says Hay- 
ward. ‘ you are in the dead-cart, and we are going to bury 

you.’ ‘Bullunt dead tfiiough, am I?’ says the piper; which 
made thm laugh a little, mough, as John said, they were 
heartily fHgfatened at fivst : so they helped the. poor fellow down, 
and he went about his business.” 

10 
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The number of weekly deaths had fearfully increased during 
the month of August. In the week ending the lab of August, as 
we have already mentioned, the deaths mm xdague were 2010 ; 
the following week they had risen to 2817 ; the week after they 
were 8860; Sie week ending the 22d of Au^t they were 4287: 
and the last week of August they were ho less than 6102 ; and 
all these numbers were known to be under the reality. The state 
of the town at the end of August cannot be described : the doors 
and windows of houses boarded up, some because tiie owners had 
left town, others because the plague was within— -^e latter all 
having the conspicuous mark of the red cross upon, them ; the 
grass growing in the once^owded streets ; no bustle of buying 
wd sailing as foimerljP; the country people afraid to venture 
into town, and selling their produce at its outskirts to persona 
appointed by the magistrates to receive it. All silent, dismal, 
and death-like. One item in the universal misery to which tfe 
have not yet alluded, was the distress caused by the cessation of 
industry. Defoe thus specifies the classes who suffered most in 
this respect : — “ 1st, All master workmen in manufactures, espe- 
cially sucli as belonged to omamen^and%he less necessary ps^s 
of the people’s dress, clothes, and furniture for houses ; sucn as 
ribbon-weavers and other weavers, gold and silver lace-makers, 
and gold and silver wire-di‘awers, seamstresses, milliners, shoe- 
makers, hat-makers, and glove-makers; 2d, all toe extraordinary 
officers of the customs, likewise the watermen, carmen, porters, 
and all the poor whose labour depended upon the merchants ; 
fid, all the tradesmen usually employed in building or repairing 
of houses, such as bricklayers, masons, cari)enters, joiners, plas- 
terers, paiuters, glaziers, smiths, plumbers, and all the labourers 
depending on such ; 4Ui, as navigation was at a stop, our ships 
neither coming in nor going out as before, so the seamen were all 
out of employment, and many of them in the last and lowest 
degree of distress; and with the seamen were all the several 
tradesmen and workmen belonging to, and depending upon, the 
buildiiug and fitting out of ships, such as ship-carpenters, calkers, 
rop^akers, dry coopers, sailmaker*, anchor -smiths and other 
smitDs, block-makers, carvers, gunsmiths, ship-chandlers, ship- 
carvers, and the like ; 5th, all families retrenched their living as 
much as possible, as well those that fled as those that stayed^ so 
that an innumerable multitude of footmen, serving-men, shop- 
keepers, journeymen, merchants’ book-keepers, and such sort of 
people, and especially poor maid-servants, were turned off, juad left 
mendless ana helpless without employment,tand without %Bbit^ 
tion; and this was really a dismal article. The women and 
servants,’* he adds, " who were tumed^^off from their places, were 
employed as nurses fi) attend* the sick m all places*; and this took 
off a very great number of them.” 

The mortality reached its height in t&e month of September. 
In the beginning of that moim the extizens Vere in 
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tlney thought Ood had resolved to make an end of the city.^ 
Whole families^ and indeed whdle sHreets of families^ were swept 
eway together; insomuoh that it was frequent ios^ neighbours to 
call to the bellman to go to such and such houses and carry out 
the people, for that they were all dead. 

As the desolation was greater during those terrible times, so 
the amazement of the people increased, and a thousand^ imac-» 
countable things they would do in the violence of their fright, aa 
others did the same in the agonies of their disteinper ; and this 
part was very affecting. Some went roaring, and ciyixig, and 
wringing their hands along the streets ; some would go praving 
and lifting up their hands to heaven, calling upon God . for 
mercy. 1 cannot say, indeed, whether iSds was not in their dis^ 
traction ; but, be it so, it was still an indication of a more serious 
mind, when they had the use of their senses, and was much 
bfitter, even as it was, than the frightful yellings and cryings 
that every day, and especially in the evenings, were heard in 
some streets. I suppose the world has heard of the famous 
Solomon Eagle, an enthusiast ; he, though not infected at all, 
but in his head, went €bou(i denouncing of judgment upon the 
city in a frightful manner, sometimes quite naked, and w^ith a 
pan of burning charcoal on his head. What he said or pretended, 
indeed, I could not learn. 

There were some people, however, who, notwithstanding the 
danger, did not omit publicly to attend the worship of God, even 
in the most dangerous times. And though it is true that a great 
many of the clergy did shut up their churches and fled, as other 
people did, for the safety of tneir lives, yet all did not do so ; 
some ventured to ofHciate, and to keep up the assemblies of the 
people by constant prayers, and sometimes sermons or brief 
exhortations to repentance and refomation ; and this as long a& 
they would hear them. And dissentei’s did the like also, and 
even in the very churches where the parish ministers were either 
dead or fled ; nor was there any room for making any difference 
at such a time as this was. < 

“ It pleased God that I was still spared, and very hearty ^and 
sound in health, but very impatient of being pent up w'ithin’ 
doors without air, as I had been for fouilieen days or thereabouts 
and 1 could not restrain myself^ but I would go and caiTy a 
letter for my brother to the post-house ; then it was, indeed, that 
I observed a profound silence in the streets. . When I came to the 
post-hMe, as I went to put in my letter, I saw a man stand in 
o^e cofSmer of the yai*d, and talking to another at a windoV, 
and a third had opened a door belongiug to the office. In the 
middle of the yard lay ^ small leathern purse, with two fc^s 
hanging at it, with money in it, but nobody would meddle with 
it. 1 asked how long it had lain there ; the man at the window 
said had lain almo^ an hour, but they had not meddled with 
it, because they dtd not know but the person who dropped it 
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fni<^ht come back to look for it. 1 had no such netd of money, 
not was the sum so bi^ thA 1 had any inclination to meddle 
with it, or to get the money at the hazai'd it might be attended 
with -; so 1 seemed to go away, when the man who had opened 
the door said he would take it up, but so, thitt if the right owner 
came for it, he should be sure to have it. So he went in, alid 
fetched a ps^ water, and set it down hard by the purse, then 
went again and fetched some gunpowder, and cast a good deal of 

E owder upon the purse, and then made a train fvom that which 
ehad thrown loose upon the purse — ^the train reached about two 
yards— after this he goes in a third time, and fetches out a pair of 
tongs, red-hot, and which Ije had prepar^, I suppose, on purpose, 
and Ikst setting lire tifthe traia of powder, which singea the 
purse, and also smoked the air sufficiently. But he was not con- 
tent with that ; but he then takes up the purse with the ton^, 
holding it so long till the tongs burned through the purse, aM 
then he shook the mon^ out into the pail of water ; so he carried 
it in. The money, as I remember, was about thirteen shillings, 
and some smooth groats and brass farthings. 

Much about the same time 1 walked out into the fields towards 
Bow, for I had a great mind to see now things were managed in 
the river, and among the ships,; and as I had some concern in 
shipping, I had a notion .that it had been one of the best ways^of 
securing one’s self from the infection to have retired into a ship; 
and musing how to satisfy my curiosity in that point, I turned 
away over the fields from Bow to Bromley, and down to Black- 
wall, to the stairs that are there for raiiding or taking water. 
Here I saw a poor man walking on the bank, or sea-wall, jS^ 
they call it, by nimself. I walked a while also about, seeing the 
houses all shut up. At last I fell into some talk, at a distance, 
with this poor man. First I asked him how people did there- 
abouts. ‘ Alas I sir/ ^ays he, ^ almost desolate — all dead or sick. 
Here are veiy few families in this part, or in that village, point- 
ing at Poplar, where half of them are not dead already, and the 
rest sick.’ Then he, pointing to one house, ‘ There they are all. 
dea^’ said he, ^ and the house stands«open; nobody dai*es go into 
it. A poor thief,’ says^ he, ^ ventured in to steal something, but 
he paid dear for his tlieft, for he was earned to the churchyard 
toot last night.’ Then he pointed to several other houses. * There,’ 
says he, * they ai*e all dead, the man and his wife, and five 
children. There they are shut up; you see a watchman at 
the door;’ and so of other houses, ‘ Why,’ says I, ‘ what do 
you here all alone?’ ‘ Why,’ says he, ' l^am a poor desolate 
man; it hath pleased God I am not yet visited, though my family 
is, and one of my children dead.’ ^ ^W do you mean, then,’ 
said I, ‘ that you ar^not visited?’ ‘ Why/ says he, ‘ that is my 
house,’ pointing to a very little low hoaraed house, ‘ and there 
my poor wife and two children live,* if they may be^said 
to live ; for my wife and one of the children are visited, but 
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I do not come at them.’ And with that word I saw the tears 
run Tery plentifully down his lace f and so they did down mine 
too 'I am sure. 

^ But/ ‘said I, ^ why do you not come at them? How can you 
abandon your own^nesh and blood?’ ‘ Oh, sir,’ says he, ‘ the 
Lbrd forbid ; J do not abandon them; 1 work for them as much 
as I am able ; and, blessed be the Lord, I keep them from want.’ 
And with that I observed he lifted up bis eyes to Heaven, with a 
Countenance that presently told me 1 had met with a man that 
was no hypocrite, but a serious, religious, good man ; and his 
maculation was an expression of thankfulness that, in such a con- 
.mtion as he was in, he should be ablf, to say hi» family did not 
want. ^ Well,’ says I, ' honest man, tllat is a great mescy, as 
things go now with the poor. But how do you live then, and 
how are you kept from the dreadful calamity that is now upon us 
all?’ ‘ Why, sir,’ says he, ^ I am a waterman, and there is 
my boat, 'and the boat serves me for a house. I work in it 
during the day, and I sleep in it at night ; and what I get I lay 
it down upon that stone,’ showing me a broad stone on the 
other side of the street, a gqod way from his house ; ^ and then,’ 
says he, ^ 1 halloo and call to them till 1 make them hear, and 
they come and fetch it.’ 

‘ Well, friend,’ says I, ‘ but how can you get money as a 
waterman? Does anybody go by water these times?’ ‘Yes, 
sir,’ says he, ‘ in the way 1 am employed there does. Do 
you see there five ships lie at anchor?’ pointing down the 
river a good way below the town ; ‘ and do you see,’ says he, 
‘ eight OP ten ships lie at the chain there, and at anchor yonder?’ 
pointing above the town. ‘ All those ships have families on 
board, of their merchants and owners, and such like, who have 
locked themselves and live on board, close shut in, for fear of 
the infection; and I tend on them, to fetch things for them, carry 
letters, and do what is absolutely necessary, that they may not 
be obliged to come on shore; and every night 1 fasten my boat 
on board one of the ships’ boats, and there I sleep by myselfy and, 
blessed be God, I am preseiwed hitherto.’ 

‘ Well, friend,’ said I, ‘ hut will they let you come on hoard 
after you have been on shore here, when this has been such a 
terrible place, and so infected as it is ?’ 

‘ Why, as to that,’ said he, ‘ I very seldom go up the ship- 
side, but deliver what I bring to their boat, or lie by the side, 
and they hoist it on board; if 1 did, I think they are in no danger 
from me,<for I nevar go into any house on shore^ or touch any- 
body, no, not of my own family; but I fetch provisions for them.' 

‘ Nay,’ says^ I, ‘ but that may be worse, for you must have 
those provisions of somebody or other; ana since aU this part of 
the town is so infected, it is dangerous so much as to speax with 
anybody, for the village is, as it were, the beginning of London, 
though it be at seftne distance from it.’ 
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' That is true,’ added he ; ‘ hut you do not understand me 
rij?ht, I d« not buy provisionf for them here j I ro^ up to Green- 
wich, and buy fresh meat there, and sometimes I row down the 
river to Woolwich, and buy there; then I jgo to single farm- 
houses on the Kentish side, where 1 am kno^, and buy fowls, 
and eg'^s, and butter, and bring to the ships, as they direct me, 
sometimes one, sometimes the other. I selaom come on shore 
here; and I came only now to call my wife, and hear how my 
little family do, and ^ve them a little money which I received 
last night.’ 

‘ Poor man ! ’ said I, ‘ and how much hast thou got for them ?’ 

' I have got four shillings,’ said he, ‘ which is a great sum 
as thirds go now with^poor men; but they have given me 
n bag of bread too, and a salt fish, and some ilesh ; so all helps 
out.’ ^ 

' Well,’ said I, * and have 3 ''ou given it to them yet ?’ 

‘ No,’ said he ; ‘ but 1 have caUed, and my wife has answered 
that sbe cannot come out yet, but in half an hour she hopes to 
come, uud I am waiting for her. Poor woman ! ’ says he, ‘ she is 
brought sadly down ; she has had % swelling, ana it is broke, 
and 1 hope she will recover, but 1 fear the child will die ; but it 
is Ihe Lord ! ’ Here he stopped, and wept very much. 

‘ Well, honest friend,’ said I, * thou hast a sure comforter, if 
thou hast brought thyself to be resigned to the will of God; he 
is dealing with us all in judgment.’ 

^ Oh, sir,’ says he, ‘ it is infinite mercy. if any of us are spared; 
and who am I to repine ? ’ 

* Sayest thou so,’ said I ; ^ and how much less is my faith 
than thine!’ And here my heart smote me, suggesting how 
much better this poor man’s foundation was on which he stayed in 
the danger than mine ; that he had nowhere to fly ; that he had 
a family to hind him to attendance, which I had not ; and mine 
was mere presumption, his a true dependence and a courage res^ 
ing on God ; and yet, that he used all possible caution for his 
safet'^. 

X turned a little way from the •man while these thoughts 
engaged me; for indeea I could no more refrain from tears- 
than he. 

".At length, after some further talk, the poor woman opened 
the door, and called 'Robert, Robert ;’ he answered, and bade her 
stay a few moments, and he would come ; so he ran down 4^^ 
common stairs to his boat and fetched up a sack, in which 
the provisions he had brought from the ships, and wRen hA re- 
turned, he hallooed again, then he went to the great stone wl^h 
he showed me, and emptied the sack, and laid ml qut, everyt^ff 
by themselves, and tnen retired ; and his wife came with a Ww 
boy to fetch them away, and he called, ^d said such a 
had sent such a thing, and such a captain such a thing 
the end added, ' God has sent all, give thanks* to him.’ WWWi 
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the poor woman had taken up all, she was so weak she could not. 
cariw it at on(9e in, though the weight was not muclkeither : so 
she left the biscuit, which was in a small ba^, and left a little boy 
to watch it till she came a^ain. 

^ Well, but/ said*l to him, ^ did you leave her the four shil- 
l&^s too, which you said was your week's pay 

‘ Yes, yes,' says he: ‘ you shall hear her own it.' So he calls 
again, ‘ Rachel, Rachel,’’ which it seems was her name, ‘ did 
you take up the money ? ’ ‘ Yes,’ said she. ‘ How much was it ?’ 
said he. ‘ Four shillings and a groat,' said she. ‘ Well, well,' 
says he, ‘ the Lord keep you all ;' and so he turned to go away. 

“ As I could not refrain contributing tears to this man's story, 
so neither could I refrain my charity^or his assistance*; so 1 
called him, ‘ Hark thee, friend,' said I ; ‘ come hither, for I believe 
tliou art in health, that I may venture thee ; ' so I pulled out my 
Sand, which was in my pocket before. ‘ Here,' says I, ‘ go and 
call thy Rachel once more, and give her a little more comfort 
from me. God will never forsake a family that trust in him as 
thou dost so I gave him four other shillings, and bade him go 
lay them on the stone, and /lall his wife. 

“ I have not words to express the poor man's thankfulness ; 
neither could he exmess it himself, but by tears running down 
his face. He called his wdfe, and told her God had moved the 
heart of a stranger, upon hearing their condition, to give them 
all that money, and a g^e^t deal more such as that he said to her. 
The woman, too, made signs of the like thankfulness, as well to 
Heaven as to me, and jo^lly picked it up ; and I parted with 
no money all that year that I thought better bestowed. 

. “ 1 then asked the poor man if the distemper had not reached 
to Greenwich. He said it had not till about a fortnight before, 
but that then he feared it bad ; but that it was only at that end 
of the town which lay south tow^ards Deptford Bridge ; that be 
went only to a butcher's shop and a grocer's, where he generally 
bought such things as they sent him for, but was very careful. 
I asked him then how it came to pass that those peoplo who 
had so shut themselves up in the ships had not laid in suf^ient 
stores of all things necessary ? He said some of them had, bdt, 
on the other hand, some dia not come on board till they were 
frightened into it, and till it ivas too dangerous for them to go to 
the proper people to lay in quantities of thinp; and that he 
waited on two ships, which he showed me, that had laid in little 
or nothing but biscuit, bread, and ship beer, and that he had 
bought everythingr;else almost for them. 1 asked him if there 
were any moi^ ships that had separated themselves as those had 
done ? He told me yes } all the way up from the point, right 
agaimt Greenmch, to within the shore of Limehouse and ^driff, 
a u Jitt Bhms that could have room to ride* two and two in the 
xd|flpn>f tne stream ; and that some of them had several families 
0$ Board. 1 askSd him if the distemper had not reached them ? 
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He said he believed it had not, except two or three ships, whose 
people had* not been so watchful to Keep thc^ainen from g;oin^ 
r)u shore as others had been ; and he said it a very hne sig^ht 
to see how the ships lay up the pool, 

“ When he said he was going over to. GreeiWvich as soon as the 
tide began to come in, I asked if he would let me go with him^ 
mid bring me back ; for that 1 had a great mind to see how the 
ships were ranged, as he had told me. He told me if I would 
assure him, on the word of a Christian and of an honest man,* 
that I had not the distemper, he would. 1 assured him that I 
had not ; that it had pleased God to preserve me ; that I lived in 
Whitechapel, but was too ^mpatient of being so long within 
doors, and that I had veniUred out so far for the refreshment of a 
little air, but that none in my house had so much as been touched 
with it. 

' Well, sir,’ says he, ^ as your charity has been moved to pitjf 
me and my poor family, sure you cannot have so little pity left 
as to put yourself into my boat if you were not sound in health, 
which would be nothing le&s than killing me and ruining my 
whole family.’ The poor man troubled me so much when he 
spoke of his family with such a sensitle concem, and in such an 
affectionate manner, that I could not satisfy myself at first to go 
at all. I told him I would lay aside my curiosity rather than 
make him uneasy, though I was sure, and very thankful for it, 
that 1 had no more distemper upon me than the freshest man in 
the world. Well, he would not nave me put it off neither, but, to 
let me see how confident he was that I was just to him, now im- 
portuned me to go ; so, when the tide came up to his boat, I 
went in, and he carried me to Greenwich. While he bought the 
things which he had in charge to buy, 1 walked up to the top of 
the hill under which the town stands, and on the east side of the 
town, to get a prospect of the river; hut it was a sui^irising sight 
to sec the number of ships which lay in rows, two and two, and 
in some places two or three such lines in the breadth of the river, 
and tliis not only up quite to the town, between the houses which 
we call Ratcliff* and Redrifi^ wdiich thc^ name the Pool, but even 
down^the whole river, as far as the head of Long Reach, which ia 
as far as the hills give us leave to see it. 

\ cannot guess at the number of ships, hut I think there must ‘ 
have been several hundred sail, and 1 could not but applaud the 
contrivance; for ten thousand people and more, who attended 
ship affaii's, were cei*tainly sheltex^ed here from the violence of the 
contagioii, and lived veiw safe and very easy. , , 

‘‘ I returned to my own dwelling, very well satisfied with my 
day’s journey, and particularly with the poor man; also I re- 
joiced to see that su^ little sanctuaries were provided for su 
many families in a time of such desolation.” 

The conduct of the magistrates during this awful season can- 
not be too much praised. In the first place, the 4ord mayor, Sir 
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John Lawrence, and the sheriffs, the court of aldermen, and a 
certain numttter o^the common ^ouncilmen, or their deputies, 
came to a resoluticm, and published it, namely, “ that they would 
not quit the city themselves, but that they would be always at 
hand for the preserving of good oi*der in eveiy place, and for 
^oing justice on all occasions ; as also for the distributing the 
public charity to the poor ; and, in a word, for the doing the 
duty and discharging the trust reposed in them by the citizens 
'’to the utmost of their power.” 

In pursuance of these orders, the lord mayor,- sheriffs, &c. held 
councils every day, more or less, for making such dispositions as 
they found needful for preserving tjie civil peace. Consulting 
with each other, and with some phySlcians, it appeared to the 
magistrates that the kindling of large fires in the streets might 
Jhave some effect in purifying the air and abating the plague. 
Accordingly, on the 2d of September, a proclamation was issued 
hy the lord mayor to this effect, “ Every six houses on each side 
of the way, which wmII be twelve houses, are to join together to 
provide firing for three whole nights and three whole days, to be 
made in one great fire bef(VPe the door of the middlemost inhabi- 
tant ; and one or more persons to be appointed to keep the fire 
constantly burning, without suffering the same to be extinguished 
or go out all the time aforesaid; and this to be observed in all 
streets, courts, lanes, and alleys ; and great care to be taken 
where the streets, courts, lanes, and alleys are narrow, that the 
fires may be made of a proportionable bigness, that so no damage 
m^ ensue to the houses.” 

The effects of these tires do not appear to have been very bene- 
ficial, if we may judge from the continued increase of the number 
of deaths. “ We, the physicians,” says Dr Hodges in his 
Loimoloffia, or Account of the Plague, “opposed the kindling 
of the tires with all our authority. But the magistrates, over- 
anxious for the health of the city, and preferring the authority 
and example of our gi’eat Hippocrates, notwithstanding our ex- 
postulations, caused fires everywhere to be lighted. Alas ! the 
three days had scarcely elupsed, when the mourning heavcjns, as 
if weeping for the innumerable funerals, extinguished the ffames 
^ with profuse showers. Whether through the suffocating effluvia 
of the coals, or of the dampness of the rainy atmosphere imme- 
diately following, that very night brought unheard-of destruc- 
tion, for truly moi’e than 4000 perished before the morning.” 
The night of this dreadful mortality appears to have been that of 
the 3d ot’ 4th of Stptember ; and the weekly return of deaths on 
the 5th of the month was 8252, of which 6988 were by the 
plague. According to I?efoe, however, at least 10,000 died that 
week of the plague; and as many in each of the two following 
weeks. “The plague,” he says, “now raged beyond all that ' 
1 ^ave expressed, and came even to such a height, that, in 
the extremity, they began to break into that excellent order 
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of which I have spoken so much in behalf of the magistrates ; 
namely, that no dead bodies ^ere seen in the streets, or burials 
in the day^-time ; for thei'e was a necessity, in this extremity, to 
bear with its being otherwise for a little while. And if is here 
to be observed that, after the funerals becanle so many, people 
could not toll the bell, mourn, or weep, or wear black for onS 
another as they did before ; no, nor so much as make cofi&ns for 
those that died. 

“ In our parish of Aldgate, the dead-carts were several times,* 
as I have heard, found standing at the churchyard gate full of 
dead bodies, but neither bellman nor driver, nor any one else with 
it. Neither in these nor many other cases did they know what 
bodies Uhey had in their' Art ; for sometimes they were let down 
with ropes out of balconies and out of windows, and sometimes 
the bearers brought them to the cart, sometimes other people ^ 
nor, as the men "themselves said, did they trouble themselves to 
keep any account of the numbers. 

“ Here, also, I ought to leave a further remark, for the use of 
posterity, concerning the manner of people’s infecting one an- 
other; namely, that it was not the s^ck people only from whom 
the plague was immediately I’eceived, but from those who, though 
infected, were apparently well. When people began to be con- 
vinced that the infection was received in this surprising manner, 
they began to be exceedingly shy and jealous of every one that 
came near them. Once, in a pufilic day, whether a Sabbath-day 
or not I do not remember, in Aldgate diurch, in a pew full of 
people, on a sudden one fancied she smelt an ill smell ; imme- 
diately she fancies the plague was in the pew, whispers her 
notion or suspicion to the next, then rises and goes out of the 
pew; it immediately took with the next, and so with them all, 
and every one of them and of the two adjoining pews got up 
and went out of the church, nobody knowing what it was oilended 
them, or from whom. 

‘‘ This immediately filled eveiybody’s mouth with one prepa- 
ration*or other, such as the old women directed, and some per- 
haps ]ihysicians directed, in order prevent infection by the 
breatn of others ; insomuch that if we came to go into a church, 
when it was anything full of people, there would be such a mix- 
ture, of smells at the entrance, that it was much more strong, 
though perhaps not so wholesome, than if you were going into 
an apotljecary^s or druggist's shop ; in a word, the whole church 
"was like a smcdling-bottle. In one corner it was all perfumes, 
in another aromatics, balsamics, and a variety df drugs and herbs ; 
in another salts and spirits, as every one was furnished for their 
own preseiwation ; yet I observed that ^ter people were possessed 
with the belief, or ratfier assurance, of the infection being thus 
carried on by persons apparently in health, the churches and 
meeting-houses were much thinner of pedble than at other times 
before that they used to be ; for this is to be said of the peopft of 
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].ondon, that, during the whole time of the pestilence, the churches 
or meetings iwere never wholly •shut up, nor did •the people 
decline coming out to the public worship of God, except only in 
some parishes, when the violence of the distemper was more par- 
ticularly in that parish at that time, and even then no longer 
than it continued to be so.” 

OCTOBER 1605 — ^THE PLAGUE ABATES, AND GRADUALLY 
, DISAPPEARS. 

The plague, as we have already stated, was at its height during 
the five weeks which elapsed between the 22d of August and the 
26th of September. The following pare the entries in the bills 
of mortality for this period : — * * 


Burials. Dcatlis by Pli 
August 22 to August 29 , . . 7496 6102 

August 29 to September 5 , . . 8252 6988 

September 5 to September 12 , . 7690 6544 

September 12 to September 19 , . 8297 7165 

September 19 to September 26 , . . 6460 5533 

^ 38,195 32,332 


It will be observed from this table that there was a con- 
siderable decrease in the number of deaths for the week ending 
26th September as compared with the four weeks preceding; and 
although the number was still enoimously great, this symptom 
was eagerly grasped at by the citizens as perhaps indicating the 
abatement of the plague, and the next week^s returns were looked 
for with extraordinary anxiet3^ What delight, what hope spread 
through the city when it was known that the return stood as 
follows : — 

Burials. Deaths by Plague. 

September 26 to October 3 , . . 5720 4929 

But we must leave Defoe to describe the gradual abatement, 
of which these diminished returns were the proof. “The last 
week in September,” he ^says, “the plague being come^to a 
crisis, its fury began to assuage. I remember iny friend Dr 
Heath, coming to see me the week before, told me he was sun; 
that the violence of it would assuage in a few days ; but wh(*n 1 
saw the weekly bill of that week, which was the highest of the 
whole year, being 8297 of all diseases, I upbraided him with it, 
and asked him what he had made, his judgment from? His 
answer, ^owever, not so much to seek as I thought it would 
have been. * Look you,’ says he, ‘ by the number which are at 
this time sick and infected, there should have been 20,000 dead 
the last week instead of 6000, if the inveteli*ate mortal contagion 
had heen%s it w^as two weeks ago; for then it ordinarily killed 
in two or three days, low not under ei^ht or ten ; and then not 
abo';e one in recovered, whereas I have observed that now 
28 
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not above two in five miscarry ; and, observe it from me, the 
next bill' will decrease, and will see many mOre people re- 
cover than used to do; for though a vast multitude are now 
everywhere infected, and as many every day fall sick, yet 
there will not so many die as there did, fof the malignity of 
the distemper is abated;’ adding that he began now to hop^, 
nay, more than hope, that the infection had passed its crisis, and 
ivas going off: and accordingly so it was; for the next week 
being, us 1 said, the last in September, the bill decreased almostf 

2000; 

“ It is true the plague w'as still at a frightful height, and the 
next bill was no less than g460, and the next to that S72t) ; but 
still my friend’s observftion was just, and it did appear the 

n le did recover faster, and more in number, than they used 
). And indeed if it had not been so^ what had been the con- 
dition of the city of London ? for, according to my friend, there 
were not fewer than 60,000 people at that time infected, t hereof, 
;is above, 20,477 died, and near 40,000 recovered ; whereas had 
it been as it was before, 50,000 of that number would veiy pro- 
bably have died, if not more, and^ 50,000 more would nave 
sickened ; for, in a word, the whole mass of people began to 
sicken, and it looked as if none would escape. 

“ But this remark of my friend appeared more evident in a 
few weeks more ; for the decrease went on, and another week in 
October it decreased 1843, so that the number dead of the plague 
was hut 2065; and the next week it decreased 1413 more, and 
yet it W'as seen plainly that there was abundance of people sick ; 
nay, more than ordinary, and many fell sick every day, but, as 
above, the malignity of the disease abated.*’ 

The best idea of the rapidity of the progress of the city towards 
health will be obtained from the bills of mortality, which, con- 
tinued from the last entry quoted, were as follows : — 


October 3 to October 10, . 

Burials. 

50G8 

Doughs by Plagii.'‘. 
4327 

Oetober 10 to October 17, 

321U 

2665 

October 17 to October 24, . 

1806 

1421 

October 24 to October 31, 

1388 

1031 

October 31 to November 7, 

1787 

1414 

November 7 to November 14. 

13.59 

1050 

November 14 to November 21, . 

905 

652 


from which period the numbers decreased regularly ; till, on the 
week ending the 5th of December they stood thus — burials, 428 ; 
deaths from plague, 210. • • 

Those who had left town now began to flock in again ; tlie shops 
began to be opened; and the bustle of ti;^de recommenced. “It is 
‘impossible,” says Def^e, “ to express the change that appeared in 
the very countenances of the people that Thursday morning w^hen 
the weekly bill came out. It might have been perceived in t|jeir 
countenances that a secret surprise and smile of jby sat on every- 
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body’s face ; they who would hardly go on the same side of the 
way with oneianothei* before, now i?liook each other by*, the hands 
in the streets. Where the streets were not too broad, they would 
open their windows and call from one house to another, and ask 
how they did. andf if they had heard the good news that the 
plague was aoated; some would return, when they said good 
news, and ask, ‘What good news?’ And when they answered 
that the plague was abated, and the bills decreased almost 2000, 
•they would ciy out, ‘ God be praised ! ’ and would weep aloud for 
joy, telling them they had heard nothing of it j and such was the 
joy of the people, that it was, as it were, life to them from the 

f rave. I could almost set down a^ many extravagant things 
one in the excess of their joy as of thft.ir grief, but tha4^ would 
be to lessen the value of it.” 

Counting from the 20th of December 1664, when it was hrst 
lumoured that the plagufe had broken out in Druiy Lane, to the 
19th of December 1605, when the plague had so far abated that 
the weekly deaths were about 250, the entire number of victims 
swept off by the pestilence in the city of London in these twelve 
months uras, according to the official returns, 08,596; but 
according to the computation of Defoe and others, at least 
100,000. In order to give as accurate a notion as possible of the 
symptoms, and its mo(ie of attacking people, we may add, in con- 
clusion, one or two particulai's of an interesting kind, from a 
manuscript account of the plague preseiwed in the IJritish 
Museum, and written by Mr William Boghurst, a medical prac- 
titioner in London during the fatal period. 

“ In the summer before the plague,” he says, “ there was such 
a multitude of flies, that they lined the insides of the houses; and 
if any threads or strings did hang down in any place, they were 
])re&ently thick-set with flies, like i*opes of onions; and swarms of 
ants covered the highways, that you might have taken up a 
handful at a time, both winged and creeping ants ; and such a 
multitude of croaking frogs in ditches, that you might have 
heard them before you saw them. The plague was ushtB’ed in 
with seven months of drj^ weather and westerly w inds. It fell 
first upon the highest grounds, as St Giles’s and St Ma^’tin’s, 
Westminster ; but afterwards it gradually insinuated and ciejjt 
down Holborn and the Strand, and then into the cit}^ ; and at 
last to the east end of the suburbs ; so that it was half a year at 
the west end before the east end and Stepney were affected. 
’The disease spread not altogether by contagion at first, nor began 
only at Qne place, ^and spread farther and fartlicr, as an eating 
and spreading sore doth all over the body ; but fell upon stn eral 
places of the city and suburbs like rain, even at the first. Almost 
all that caught the disease with fear died With tokens (spots on 
the body) in two or three days. About the beginning, most men 
f;ot the msease with di*inking, surfeiting, overheating themselves, 
and by disorderly living. Some died eight, ten, twelve, or 
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twenty days after they had been sick ; yet the greatest part died 
before live /jr six days. In th« summer, about nal^ of those who 
were taken sick died ; but towards winter, three parts in four 
lived. None died suddenly, as thoug^h struck with lightning* or 
apoplexy. I saw none die under twenty or twenty-four hours.* 
Spots appeared not much till the middle of June, and carbunclec 
not till the latter end of J uly, and seized mostly on old people, 
choleric and melancholy people, and generally on diy and lean 
bodies. Childi*en had none. If very hot weather followed a« 
shower of rain, the disease increased. Many people, after a 
violent sweat, or taking a strong cordial, presently had the 
tokens come out, so that every nurse would say, ' Cochineal was 
a tine tjiing* to bring oudithe tokens.’ Authors speak of several 
kinds of plagues — some which toolv only children, others maids, 
others young people under thirty; but this of ours took all sorts. 
Yet it fell not very thii.-k upon old people till about the middle o? 
slack of the disease. Old people that had the disease, many of 
them were not sick at all ; but they that were sick, almost all 
died. 1 hnd one patient fourscore and six years old. Though 
all sorts of }»eople died very thick, both young and old, rich and 
}»oor, healtliy and unhealthy, strong ?uid weak, men and women, 
of all constitutions, of all teunpers and complexions, of all profes- 
sions and places, of all religions, of all conditions, good or bad — 
yet, as far as I could discern, more of tlie good people died than 
of tlic had, more men than women, and more of dull complexions 
than of fair. Black men of thin and, lean constitutions were 
heavy-laden with tliis disease, and died, all that I saw, in two or 
three days ; and most of them thick with black tokens. People 
of the best complexions and merry dispositions had least of the 
dis(‘ase ; and, if they had it, fared best under it. Tliis year in 
which the plague hath raged so much, no alteration nor change 
appeared in any element, vegetable or animal, besides the body 
of man. All other things kept their common integrity, and all 
sorts of fruit, all routs, iluwers, and medicinal simples were as 
pleiitisiul, large, lair, and wiiolesome, and all grain as jilentiful 
and good as ever. All kiiie, cattle, ^lorses, sheep, swnne, dogs, 
wihf'hCri&ts and tame, wxTe as healthful, strong to labour, and 
wholesome to eat, as ever they were in any j’^ear. Hens, geese, 
liigeons, turkeys, and all wild luwl were free from infection.t 

* There is an apparent contradiction on this point between Boghurst 
and Defoe ; jirobably, however, Dclbc’s eases of sudden deaths were 
eases of persons who had been ill for some time without being fully aware 
of it. n a 

i* There would seem to be a difference in this respect between the 
plague of London and the plague of 1348 at Florence, regarding which 
Boccaccio tells us that«“ such was tlio qmiKty of the pestilential matter, 
as to j)aHS not only from man to man, but, what is more strange, and has 
been often known, that anything belonging to the infected, if touched by 
?my other creature, would certainly infect, and even kill tliat creature in 
a short space of time : and one instance of this kind I took partftular 
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The Bummer following the plague very few flies, frogs, and such- 
like appearedt Great doubting ahd disputing there* is 'whether 
the plague be infectious or not ; because some think if it were 
infectious, it would infect all, as the fire heats all it comes near ; 
but the plague lea-ifes as many as it takes. Generally, eveiy one 
Jfe apt to judge by his own experience ; and if any one may draw 
his conclusion from this, I have as much reason as any to think 
it not infectious, having passed through a multitude of continual 
•dangers, being employed every day till ten o’clock at night, out 
of one house into another, dressing sores, and being always iii 
the breath of patients, without catching the disease of any, 
through God’s protection ; and so iilid many nurses that were 
in like danger. Yet I count it to be Ihe most subtle iitfectious 
disease of any.” 

Strange as it may appear, the doubts which were entertained 
in 1665 respecting the contagious nature of the plague remain 
till the present day unsettled ; some inquirers arguing that th(‘ 
disease is communicated by touch, or infection from proximity 
with the diseased, "while others consider it extends its influence by 
other means. The subject pf this controversy is of little practical 
consequence. It is suflicient to know that plague, like its modern 
prototype cholera, is iiggravated by insalubrious conditions of the 
atmosphere, and is intimately connected with neglect of cleanli- 
ness. In old London, as till the present day in eastern cities, it 
found scope for its ravages in confined alleys and courts, or 
wherever there was any lack of ventilation, sewerage, or a 
plenteous supply of water. The great fire which half destroyed 
London in 1666, twelve months after the disappearance of "the 
pestilence, may be said to have banished plague from the me- 
tropolis; for the city was rebuilt on a more ojien scale, with 
some degree of refei-ence to the healtli of the inhabitants. Much, 
however, still remains to he done. Many thoroughfares require 
to be opened up in densely-crowded neighbourhoods, streets and 
lanes need to be widened, slaughter-houses to be removed ; besides 
not a little as respects improved dwellings for the humbler Classes 
of society. It is gratifying to know that attention is now^very 
generally directed to this important subject, and that ere long 
considerable improvements, calculated to insure the health of the 
metropolis, are likely to be carried into execution. 

notice of ; namely, that the rags of a poor man just dead, being tbvowii 
into the street, and two hogs roiiiing by at the same time, and rooting 
amongst them, and shaking them about in their mouths, in loss than an 
hour turned round aiAl died on the spot.’* Of tlic plague at Athens also, 
'fliucydides tells us that “ the birds and beasts which usually prey on 
human flesh either never apnroached the dead bodies, of which many lay 
about uninterred, or if they tasted, died.” PosAibly, however, Mr Bog- 
hurst did not mean to deny that, under certain circumstances, the infec- 
tion might be communicated from a sick patient to any brute with whom 
ho ipight come in contact, but ouly that the contagion did not spread 
among the lower aifimals. 

.*^2 
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every lar^e seat of populatio&^ tli^re loaj be ob- 
^ served to exist a class ot diUdi^enr, ' les^ or more it 
point of numbei*^ who^ notwithstanding^ all ordinary 
means for education, habitually loiter in the streets in 
state of rag's and wretchedness, attend no school, andp 
^ g^an a miserabla livelihood from the practice of mendi* 

^ cancy. In cities and towns, whei'e the ]Poor-Law is admi- 
nistered on a comprel^nsive and humane scale, the numb^ 
of sucls incumberers of ifte public thoroughfaves is of . compara- 
tively small amount ; nevertheless there, as well as elsewhere, 
juvenile mendicancy and vagi*ancy are painfully visible, and de- 
mand investigation and correction. What may be the special 
reasons for this social disorder, it w'ould be beyond oui* present 
purpose to inquire; in intemperance, and other depravities in 
parents, wc should perhaps dnd a sufficient explanation of the 
phenomenon. Be the causes what t^ey may, it must be obvious 
that the evil requires to be remedied. Thrown ruthlessly on 
public commiseration, the juvenile vagrants almost invanably 
fall into the commission of crime. From begging, the transition 
to petty pilfeiing seems easy and imperceptible, and from smaller 
to greater delinquencies the path is not by any means more diffi- 
cult. Thus, from less to more, little by little, the infant beggar 
becomes the infant thief; and the infant thief becomes the youth- 
ful burglar. It is a curriculum of miseiy and crime, commencing 
with neglect, and ending in ruin. 

The number of children brought before the variAis criminal 
tribunals of England is, 1 understana, about three thousand annu- 
ally; and before the courts cff Scotland a proportionally large* 
number make their appearance. This hq^t of juvenile criminals 
may be sajd to form the corps out of which the higher order of 
depredators spring. At eight or nine years of age, the unfor- 
tunate creature is brought before oi^ of the lower police tri-^ 
bunaTs ; at ten, he advances to the assizes ; and from twelve to 
fourteen, having regularly^natnculated, he is prepared for the 
Central Criminal Court, or the High Court of Justiciary. Before 
he is fifteen, he has most likely been convicted from six to eight 
times, and cost society some nundWds of pounds for trials and 
imimsonments. 

The spectacle o(^a child arraigned for the c^mmiasioiuof some 
technically grave offence is one of the most distressing which 
can be witnessed ; yet its occurrence anpears to have become so 
common, that it scar(^1y excites more tnan a transient remark. 
A few years ago, I was summoned to appear as a juror in the 
sheri^'S criminal court at Edinburgh. OA attending at an early 
hour in the morning, I found that 1 was one of ferty-five persbna 
No. 125. 1 
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brought together on the same errand 5 many from distant parts 
of the county, and the wl;ole, the care on their counte- 
nances, appeared to feel that the sacrifice they were making to 
the injunctions of the law was by no means a light one. At 
length the court met, and was constituted by the chair being 
mken by the sheHff. The culprit was brought in, and arraigned. 
He was a little boy of twelve or thirteen years of age, dressed 
in a pair of tattered corduroy trousers; and his tangled hair, 
^rty face, and bare leet, told plainly to what class of the popu- 
lation he belonged — one of those poor wretched vagrant urchins 
whom 1 have mentioned as living on charity, and whos'e whin- 
ings for halfpence are the annoyance^of well-dressed passengers. 
If he had a father or mother, neither Appeared on the ^iresent 
occasion. He was alone, and friendless. When addressed by 
the judge, he seemed puzzled in maldng a reply before so large 
dn assembly. It was at length gathered from him that he pled 
“ not guilty,” and so the case went to a jury, of \vhich I was 
one. There was something exceedingly affecting, yet droll, in 
the whole affair. The apparatus evoked to ‘try the little vagrant 
seemed like erecting a steaip-engine of five hundred horse-power 
to kill a mouse. On the one side were the judge, prosecutor, 
solicitors, pro. and con., sundry subordinate officials, and the 
juiy — a selection of fifteen from five-and-forty men, dragged 
fipom their daily avocations over a compass of at least thirty 
miles ; on the other was a poor little dirty urchin, so short in 
stature, that his face barely reached the top of the table beliind 
which he was placed ; and to have a proper look of him, he was 
caused to stand upon a chair in front of the court. Crime charged 
— stealing an old brass candlestick worth sixpence. The theft 
was proved^ as a matter of <;ourse ; and in a vciy cool common- 
place sort of way the culprit was condemned to six months^ 
imprisonment — the hint being added, that as this was his third 
offence of the kind, he should, on the next occasion, be brought 
before a higher tribunal. The warning was well meant ; but as 
the poor creature could neither read nor write, and had ^eeii a 
neglected child since infawjy, it may be doubted if he understood 
a single word that was addressed to him. After anothef case 
of a similar kind, the entire membersf of the jury were informed 
they might depart, and the court broke up. The expense to the 
country^ and to the individuals employed in these miserable trials, 
could not, 1 am told, be estimated at less than one hundred 
pounds. 

Nine montlis la^r, I was summoned as a juror in the supreme 
criminal court ; and there, amidst a much more imposing appa- 
ratus of law and lawyers — for one thing, three learned judges 
on the bench — appeared*' to undergo his trial the same unfor- 
tunate little boy whom I had formerly seen before the sheriff. 
Working his way up, ‘as it is called, he had passed through all 
th^ inferior tribunal^ and improving as he proceeded, had com- 
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icitted a crime which inferred one of the hig‘hest statutory penal- 
ties. Th^^iint of the sheriff Had been made good.* He was now- 
before a higher court — the highest he could reach. Again there 
were all the minutiae of evidence, with harangues from lawyers ; 
and a^ain was the culprit found guilty, and condemned. Again 
■was there an admonition from the presiding judge ; again diS 
the court break up ; and again did every member of the jury 
■wend his way home, in a state of moody discontent at having 
been put to so much trouble on so pitiful a business. As thd 
assigned punishment was transportation, the country on this 
occasion incurred probably an obligation of three or four hundred 
pounej^. Hundreds of pouiids to punish a crime ! Five pounds 
right]j*laid out at firsr would most likely have prevented its 
"^rnmission. The possible ruin of a boy, body and soul, is a 
different and more impressive question. 

Thi^ was no solitary case. Instances of the same kind are daily 
and universally occurring. It is not unusual to impute blame to 
magistrates and judges for not making an effort to remedy so 
gross an abuse ; but the special duty of the tribunals over which 
tiiey pi'cside is to punish, not to pre^^nt crime, and on society at 
large lies the resiionsibility of eradicating the great evil to which 
I have here dra'W'n attention. What, then, asks the philanthro- 
pist, are the means to be adopted for accomplishing this desirable 
object ? After cveiy consideration which I have been able to give 
the subject, and after having visited various countries in which 
llie reclamation of juvenile offenders has e.n gaged the efforts of 
the state, I should say, as a general principle, that juvenile men- 
<lican<;y and vagrancy cannot be eradicated without resorting to 
legal compulsion. In Prussia, all children are compelled by law 
to~attcnd regularly at school — a school either chosen by the pai'ent 
or by tlie state. In Holland, the law for enjoining school atten- 
dance is less stringent ; hut practically, through the efficacy of 
the administration of relief to the poor, and also by means of the 
police, juvenile vagrancy is repressed. In France, the riddance 
of yoliiig vagrants is effected in a different manner: all children 
falliilg into crime are humanely supposed to have acted without 
discernment, and are thereujion detained in prison, and educated 
till a. certain age. Without entering into the controversial ques- 
tion as to the institution of a general plan of compulsoiy educa- 
tion in England and Scotland, it seems to me reasonable to infer, 
from the visible pressure of circumstances, that compulsion is 
absolutely necessary as far as the suppression of vagrancy is con- 
cerned, It might, I think, be safely adopted as a thsoiy, that 
every act of mendicancy, along with apparently neglected desti- 
tution, should constitute a title to enforce attendance at school ; 
such alternative bein^ obviously preferable to compulsoiy deten- 
tion in prison. ^ . 

Supposing so much granted, it must b8 interesting to inauire 
■what species of instruction and other attentictos should be be- 
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-«towed on the captured vagrant. Neglected children may he 
divided into three classes : lirst, ofphans, who are of course en- 
titled to* come within the provisions of the Poor-Law ; s&ond, the 
children’ of pai*ents who habitually neglect them, or perhaps 
encourage them in^ course of vice; and third, children w’ho per- 
T^tersely disobey the parental injunctions, and voluntarily become 
vagrants and thieves. The whole of these should receive a 
similar education, with only this difference, that the first or 
Orphan class requiro to be clothed and boarded as well as in- 
structed. What the second and third class require is, daily 
instruction arid training ; and as far as it can be enforced, or is 
eligible, the expense should be borne ^y the parents. Thos^ who, 
from intemperance or other disreputable causes, abandon their 
children to public sympathy, are clearly ^ilty of a misde- 
meanour, and the least punishment to which they can be sub- 
jected is to cause them, by all available means, to contribute 
towards the general support and instruction of their ofispring. 
With rospect to the third class, the small expenses attendant on 
their education and training would be gratefully paid by parents 
to any institution w'hich ijrould undertake the office ot tutor. 
Under the strong impulse of compassion, benevolent individuals 
and societies have established and supported schools in different 
places for the purpose of instructing and reclaiming the neglected 
children of towns ; but while giving the highest praise for such 
disinterested efforts, I would humbly submit that 
undertake is a jiuhlic duty, and should, in every instance, fall 
within the scope of the public authorities, and be, as far as is 
necessary, at the public cost. Parochial boards, or guardians of 
the poor, are therefore the parties on whom is chargeable the 
function and responsibility of clearing the streets and highways 
of pauper and dissolute children, aided in their executive by the 
police and district magistracy, and with their ordinary funds, 
assisted by those forced or voluntary contributions from parents 
to which I have already made reference. Less than this would he 
to leave the work incompletely done, and at the same time ufiduly 
tax the benevolent to supplement, by their efforts, what should 
he, once for all, done as a matter of public duty. 

So much for the organisation of any scheme for suppressing 
juvenile mendicancy. The next point for our consideration is 
the kind of instruction which the children should receive. The 
education of the poor should, 1 think, in all cases include not 
only moral and religious, but also industrial training. If any 
good practical end«s expected, it will not be enough to impart 
the routine elements of letters, or to exercise the memory in 
repeating answers to questions. Moral and religious duties will 
require to be reduced to habit, and so liket^'ise will many useful 
bm^ches of knowledge need to be enforced by training. In a 
word, without the active exercise of both mind and body, directed 
to }(roper ends, the child, accomplished as he may seem to his 
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teachers, is only a kind of living automaton. Unaccustomed to 
think or aijt, he entei-s the vrdtld helpless, and prejfared for yield- 
ing to the many petty temptations to a course of vice which beset 
him. Trained partly at home, the children of the virtUous and 
industrious orders stand in much less need of* this species of cul- 
ture ; but to the abandoned poor it is essential. Exercised in n*o 
useful pursuit, they must be taught to use their hands in a num- 
ber of humble but necessary* duties ; and as labour is in itself 
virtue, I should anticipate that the more they are so trained 
within reasonable bounds, the better will they be prepared, under 
the Divine blessing, for giving eflScacy to religious instruction. 

With views of this naturg, the efforts of various authorised, as 
well as*philaiithropic boAes, have been very properly directed to 
the industrial training of the children under their care*. The 
largest School of Industry which it has been my fortune to see is 
that at Norwood, within a few miles of London. Of my visit to 
this establishment in July 1839, I beg to offer the following 
account : — 

VISIT TO THE INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL AT NORWOOD. 

Norwood, in Surrey, from its suitable distance from town, and 
the salubrity of its situation, was, a number of years ago, selected 
by the guardians of the metropolitan poor as well calculated for 
the rearing of orphan, or otherwise destitute infants, having claims 
oil the parochial establishments. These unfortunates were placed 
here at nurse in the cottages of the peirsantry, where, as is well 
known, they were not in general treated in such a manner as to 
aid the effects of the healthful climate. Afterwards they were 
collected into a large e.stablishment at Norwood, under the charge 
of one trustworthy individual, .who contracted for their nurture 
cn masse: it wras this establishment, latterly under the care of 
the new Poor-Law' Commissionei's, which I had come to see. 

I found the Norwood School of ^ndustry, as it is now called, 
to be composed of a series of large brick buildings, in the midst 
of enoiosed areas — the whole occupying the top of one of some 
swelling eminences, and thus presenting an aspect of cheer- 
fiilneSfe rather uncommon in pauper institutions. The children, 
ut present eleven hundred in number, and of various ages, from 
two or three to twelve or thirteen, are classed in two separate 
wards or divisions, according to their sex, and still further 
classified in their respective divisions, according to age and ca- 
pacity. The present contractor and superintendent is Mr Aubin, 
a middle-aged man, of that aspect which i am acoustomed 
(being a stranger in the south) to regard as characteristic of the 
frank and upright Englishman. Pe ^pdertakes to pay all ex- 
penses, in consiueraticti of his I'eceiving four shillings and six- 
pence a-week for the support of each inmate — a rate which must 
be considered sufficient, though not by alfy means extravagant, 
considering the excellence and copiousness of tlBe diet, the coin- 
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foi:table clothing and lodging, and the extent of intellectual and 
moral instruction which is confened. It delights nve with the 
sense of something worthy of a great city, to find the young 
outcasts of the streets of London thus handsomely provided for 
— for though a sufficient expenditure does not of course insure 

right mode of management, it is certainly the only thing which 
makes that possible. Satished that the allowance ought to do all 
that is desirable, let us now inspect the establishment, to ascer- 
tain if the application of the funds be as judicious as their amount 
is generous. 

Workhouse schools, under the old Poor-Law, having been of a 
very imperfect kind, the school at Norwood is a revised and 
remodelled institution, forming a pattefn for the organisation of 
workhouse schools throughout the country. The great object 
held in view is to fit the children to engage, with alacrity and 
^ase, in any species of useful employment to which they may be 
put on leaving school, and.with minds so morally and religiously 
trained, that they stand as little chance as possible of finding 
their way either back to the w’orkhouse or into the criminal jail — 
in short, to train them up not to be paupers, but active, intelli- 
gent, and good members oi society. From what came under my 
notice, I should think there is little fear of the result. 

The principal edihee consists of a very long s(;bool-room on the 
lower floor, fitted up with- desks and forms, and divided partially 
by green cloth curtains, which can be raised at pleasure. At the 
end nearest the door of entrance is a gallery, or flight of seats, 
one above another like the steps of a stair, ami to these the infant- 
school, consisting of about one hundred and thirty pupils, was im- 
mediately marched for instruction. No sooiitir had tiie little crea- 
tures, each in his dean linen blouse, taken their seats, than I was 
struck with their ajiparently lieaithy and robust appearance. 1’hero 
were not many intellectually good* countenances or heads among 
them, but their rosy and chubby cheeks were an evidence of 
excellent and sufficient diet, and of a happy mental condition. 
The children being duly seated, an intelligent young Uacher, 
skilled in infant-training^ exercised them on a simple "branch of 
useful knowledge, employing the oral and simultaneous niet^lod of 
instruction, and testing the intelligence of individuals by subse- 
quent cross-examination. A class of about forty pupils, of a more 
advanced age, was next examined on the subject of Bible history; 
and the readiness of their replies to every question which coilld 
be asked in reference to facts in either the Old or New Testa- 
ment, ejicited gen«»'al surprise among tlie spectators present. The 
questioner was a clergyman of the established church, w'ho had 
not previously seen the ^chool, and who seemed highly pleased 
with the state of religious knowledge which was displayed. I 
passed from this to other classes, anJ finally were led out to the 
boys^ courtyard, arouiri which apartments for industrial training 
arrsituat^. • 
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The spectacle of human industry is always attractive. Even 
the idle li^e to look on while •others are busy. But the interest 
«f such scenes is greatly increased when the industiy is exerted 
by youth, as it was on the present occasion. In the iirst room 
into which 1 was ushered, sat some twenty boys on low 
benches, making and mending shoes. This was the shoemaking 
school, and was under the charge of a young ti’adesman, who 
shaped the leather, and instructed the pupils in the mysteries of 
the gentle craft. Divested of their jackets, and tucked in brown 
leather aprons, the little fellows sat hammering and sewing away 
as busily as if in a regular workshop ; and, on the whole, the 
bhoes which they made 'were as well executed as those generally 
in use jimong boys who»ar% engaged in countiy labour. From 
the shoemakuig apai'tment I was conducted into that in which 
tailoring is, in a similar manner, taught to a certain number of 
hoys. The clothes on which these worked were, like the shoes 
niaile by the young shoemakers, designed for the use of tlie 
establishment. Next 1 entered, iii succession, the workshops 
devoted to instruction in the business of the blacksmith, and in 
thflt of the tinsmith. At both occiuiations hoys were suitably 
engaged under the direction of masters, departments for 
joinery and gardening were, I was told, not as yet commenced, 
but about to be so. 1 was then conducted at once to a large 
enclosed area or court, in which there is an apparatus represent- 
ing the deck, mast, and rigging of a ship, wnth a couple of guns 
on caiTiages, the whole being designed for instruction in seaman- 
ship. A class of thirty boys, dressed in blue jackets and white 
trousers, and directed by an under naval officer, went through a 
variety of rnameuvres With astonishing dexterity ; among other 
things, manning the yards aloft, and afterwfu’ds letting them- 
selves down by the ropes to the ground. On making inquiry, I 
found that this and all the other industrial operations which I had 
seen, or w'hich may henceforth be added, are not taught to only 
a few selected boys out of the mass, but all the boys in the school 
are designed to be instructed in every departihent, one after the 
other. Thus every boy, it will be ol^erved, must ultimately be 
ablc^o make and mend his own shoes, clothes, and house furni- 
ture, to employ himself in iron and tin ’work, to cultivate a gar- 
den, and rear llie more useful kind of herbs, and also, to a ceitain 
extdnt, to act the part of a sailor, should circumstances lead him 
to a life at sea. It is not the offiect of the commissioners, in 
establishing this description of iimustrial training, to make the 
hoys proficient in any ime of occupation, but^o prepare^ them for 
some particular handicraft or service by which they may ^ain 
an honest living, and at least be enabled to increase the comforts 
of their household without an eipen’fiiture of .their earnings. 
Who can doubt that such benefits as these will he realised from 
the course of instruction just described? and who can doubt that 
England would have been a very different thii\g at the preaent 
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day had such instruction, with all its moral aids, been afforded 
to the poor half a century agrb ? • ' 

i From the couityards of the boys we were led into those of the 
^irls. Here, after examining the classes in the school in which 
I'eading, writing, Imitting, sewing, and other exercises, formed 
the appropriate business, we proceeded to the apartments devoted 
to industrial occupations. The iirst was a washing-house, in 
which a number ot girls were engaged at troughs in washing the 
linens of the establishment ; and the next a place where a similar 
number of girls, forming an advanced class, were learning the 
equally necessary duties of ironing and mangling. The neat 
tidy dresses of the girls, and their generally smart appearance, 
were veiy remarkame, and contrasted favourably in my mind 
with the plain aspect of the workhouse females in my own 
country, ilesides being taught to wash and dress clothes, so as 
tb prepare them for being laundry-maids and for the duties of 
households, to which as wives they may be hereafter called, the 
girls are i*egularly instimcted in sundry domestic offices, includ- 
ing a knowledge of plain cookeiy, serving of meals, nursing the 
sick or the veiy young children, milking cows, and the gene/al 
management of a dairy. They are also accustomed to make 
inventories of clothes, to write out receipts for frugal cookery, to 
make out bills of articles sold in small shops, and to keep accounts 
of domestic expenditure. Their time is thus divided between 
instruction in school and industrial operations, while their atten- 
tion throughout is directed to the duties and rewards of females 
generally in humble situations of life, and the caution, integrity, 
and perseverance requisite to secure their permanent well-being. 

While inspecting this part of the establishment, I was intro- 
duced to the gentleman who acts as visiting physician, and by 
him politely conducted to the ward set apart as an infirmary or 
hospital. There were not, however, more than six or eight 
patients, and of these only three were confined to bed. 'J'he chief 
disease which makes its appearance, 1 was told, is scrofula; 
such being in many cases a result of thf vicious lives led by the 
parents, for it need scarceh'' be mentioned that nearly the whole 
of the inmates are the children of the most depraved class o^ the 
population of London. Knowing the prevalence of ophthalmia 
in our Scotch workhouses — the inevitable result, and perhaps 
most unfailing mark, of inadequate food and comfort — I was 
anxious to niakf some inquiries on this point, and was glad to 
learn that, unless from the inherent effects of scrofula, ophthal- 
mia was,, unknowqi, the wholesome and sufficient diet being 
apparently a complete preventive.'* My medical friend further 
mentioned a very interesting fact concerning the Norwood 

* The breakfast of the children consists of hasty-pudding made of flour 
and milk, also bread; three times a-wcek the dinner is of meat either roast 
or boiled, with vegetables ;'“aiid 8upf>er every evening consists of bread and 
bntfbr, and a quantity of sweet milk and water. 
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t,chool: he stated that, since the introduction of the industrial 
and ineclnyiical operations, tli# health of the children had been 
£i-reatly improved. There were now considerably fewer under 
medical treatment than formerly; in fact, the indulj^ence in 
manual labour in the workshops had wrought^like a charm, and 
sufficiently ]»roved that it had increased instead of diminishing* 
the mental ])leasures and resources of the pu])ils. Possibly the 
wide dissemination of this very interesting fact may be ser- 
viccid)le ill stimulating guardians of the poor to annex Schools • 
of Industry to the already established seminaries of juvenile 
jiaujK'rs. 

A\"ith i-cspcct to the moral and religious training of the Noi^ 
wood (Jiildren, it is iinjiostibJe of course fof any one after a 
Miigle \isit to say anything, as from his own observation. Here 
1 shall content myself with quoting the language of Dr Kay 
(now ]\Ir Kay Shuttlevvortli), in his account of the estaldisli-^ 
merit coiite.iiied in the Fifth Annual lleport of the Poor-Law 
(Jomini>aiuiiers, to uhich tlie reader may be referred for niucli 
valurilile matter on the training* of ])auper children. ^^Tlie moral 
training,'' says he, “ ]K*rvadt;s every hour of llic day, from the 
jieriod ulien the children are niarcii^d from their bedrooms 1o 
the wash-Iiouse in the moruinir, to that uhen they mareli back 
to their bedrooms at night. Dy the constant presence of some 
teacher as a eonipaiiion during Ihe llour^ of recreation, they are 
taught to amuse themselves without mutual encroachment,* they 
are trained in the ]n'ac:tice of mutual fofh(‘arauce and kindness; 
lln‘y are taught to i-espeot property not tlieir own, to avoid faults 
of iangniage and niaiuier, to treat their superior.'' with respectful 
coiitideiice ; they are trained iii the ]>va(;tie(5 of their religious 
duties, in a reverential observance of ihe Sunday, and in defer- 
ence to (he iiistriicrujiis of their ^eligiou^ teachers. Pro[U'iety of 
Llemeanour in their Iiedrooms, and at meals, is a matter of .special 
anxiety.” TJie schools are, provided witli a library, the hooks of 
wJiich are anxiously peruscid by tlic more advanced pupils ; and 
there is a gymnastie ajiparatiis in the ]ila 3 ’'-grouiid, for developing 
their pJn*sical strength and activii}'. The industrial training 
of tlffi cliildren has already* had tlic ellect of reducing the age at 
which tiny are received into service, and of rendering jiremiums 
for apprenticeshiii uniiecessaiy ; not, however, in consequeiice of 
theii* bkill in a jiartieular handicraft, hut because the children 
have acquired industrious habits.” A better testimony of the 
truth of all this could not be found, than in the sirnjde fact that 
boUi bo 3 *s and girls are now cagerlj" sought jpr by masters and 
mistresses, **0 that no difficulty whatever exists in the^vvaj" of 
tlieir getting into an honest and regular means of emplo^uneiit. 

• ^ ^ * 

Twelve months afterwards, in July 1840, I again visited this 
interesting establishment at Norwood, anc^wits glad to lind that 
it continued to Hourisli. An infant-school had b^cn added to tiie 
7.1 i) 
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other aiTanpfements, and putline elementary drawing, principally!- 
yvith reference to industrial olgeicts, now formed a# branch of 
ordinary study for a number of the more advanced pupils. I was 
inlormed by Mr Aubin, the superintendent, that the introduction 
of simple drawingrlessona on slates, besides amusiiijr the children, 
diad very gieatly facilitated their process in writinj^— a circum- 
stance not at all remarkable, for skill in drawing and writing 
depends on the cultivation of the same imitative faculty. This 
•was the first time I had seen drawing taught familiarly to ])oor 
diildren since my visit to the Dutch and Belgian schools in 
1838. 

The school, I now learn (1846), continues in the same state of 
activity; and many children who haVe hi't it are reported, to con- 
duct themselves with propriety, and to be in the yvay of attaining 
a respectable position in life. 

* This institution, however, greatly as it is to be admired, has 
always failed in absorliing all the destitute children of the ine- 
trojiolis. Like every other Poor-Law establishment, whether in 
England or Scotland, it has left to piivate societies of benevolent 
individuals the duty of succouring and educating a miscellaneous 
class of helpless juvenile pinpers, whose claims to public compas- 
sion are as great as those who become the objects of i*cgular 
parochial bounty. In consequence of this neglect — for which, 
possibly, statutory reasons could be advanced — the streets of the 
metroiiolis have never b(‘en altogether rid of infant beggars and 
thieves. With the view of checking the growtli of juvenile 
vagrancy in London, an association of benevolent individuals, 
called the Children’s Friend Society, was formed about 1830, 
and liberally supported by voluntaiy contributions. It carried on 
its operations for a number of years in an establishment at llack- 
ney-Wick, for boys, and in another at Chiswick, for girls, 'i'hc 
former I went to see in July 1840, and the following is a short 
notice of what came under my observation : — 

VISIT TO INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL AT HACKNEY- WICK. 

The establishment, wl^ich ivas situated near the suburb of 
Hackney, among green fields and gardens, consisted of a diuster 
of humble edifices enclosed from the public thorougJifare, with a 
large play-ground in the centime, and ten acres of garden and field 
behind. The buildings included a house for the family of the 
superintendent, a school-room, a sleeping apartment, in which 
was a long row of lieds in the form of hammocks, a mess-room, 
and several worksj^ops and tool-houses. The children, ninety in 
number, were dressed in a plain manner with blue linen blouses, 
and, to apj)earanc,e, seemed a happy healthful collection of boys, 
mostly under twelve yeaVs of age. In answer to inquiries respect- 
ing the cause of their being inmates of the asylum, 1 learned 
that some were orph.vis, or utterly destitute childi^n, picked uj) 
freen the street^ others were boai’ded at the expense of parishes; 

10 
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while several were of that class of juveniles usually denominated 
bad boy^,” and whose parents sent tliem to this place, with the 
hope of removing’ them from the society of vicious companions, 
and of having them methodically trained under the moral disci- 
pline of the asylum. The fee charged for Iward and education 
was 4s. ()d. per week. The system of inkructionv appeared tfi 
embrace much useful, healthy, and profitable industry, with cor- 
rect moral nurture, as well as a fair share of ordinary school 
instruction. • • 

0]ie of the most remarkable features in the arrangements of 
the school, like that at Norwood, was the variety of industrial 
occuj)al,ion, suitable to dilferent capacities and tastes. There 
were admail ])rintiiig-ofii(!e*with a press and tyj>os, a carpenteris 
s1joj> with a bench and tools, a bkcksmith^s shed with an anvil, 
hiiniiner, and bellows, and also shoemaking and tailoring depart- 
irienth, in wbicli all the shoes and clothes were made and^^meridecf. 
l^^ach 'v\ orkslio]) was under the charge of an aged artisan, who 
acted Jis instructor in his craft. The printing-office was a neat 
little room, under the management of an old compositor; and 
ht‘rc tile boys ])riiited all the report:^ for the institution, school 
ti’ucts, and other ])apers. The ont-ol-door labour in the garden 
and iield wjis conducted daily at fixed hours, except when the 
wi’iithcr rendered it unsuitable. Along’ the margin of a rivulet, 
which wound its way through the premises, the young culti- 
■\ ators weri! taught to rear and manage a stock of watc'r-cresses. 

The regular duties of the day coinmentccl as early as six 
o’clock. ; and after a certain period for school and breakfast, the 
boys formed divisions under monitors, received their tools from 
th(i tool-house, with instructions from the master, and proceeded 
in an oi derly manner to their ditterent appointments ; the printers 
to their ollice; the carpenters, blacksiiiiths, shoemakers, and 
tailors to their sho]is ; and the agriculturists to the field or gar- 
dens. At noon the various divisions assembled, formed a line, 
and ])roc<*eded to the tool-house, where each hoy deposited his 
Ejiadc, &c. ill its place ; a general monitor being responsible for 
all the in.slruments of labour being kep^ clean, and in their propfier 
jilace^. TJie boys then washed themselves, were inspected by 
the master, instructed for a short time in g}’’mnastic exercises, 
and afterwards wont to dinner. For about an hour after dinner, 
they* Jimused themselves in the play-ground, or in reading books 
from a small library kept for the,ir use. At two o’clock, all again 
proceeded to labour in the gardens, or at their other employments, 
and afterwards received lessons in school. ®uch is soanething 
like the routine of daily occupation. On Saturdays there was 
a general examination, and eveiy child was washed in a tepid 
hath. During fine weather in summer all were taught to swim 
in a neighbouring canal, under the eye of the master. 

From this general outline of the scope and management of the 
institution, it will appear that the main object «f its projoetbrs 
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.'inJ supporters was the substitution of useful and ])rofitJibI(* liabii.-, 
of iiidustiT for those of utter idlenri'ss and crime. That this, im- 
portant enS was grained has been universally allowed. TJie only 
serious obstacle which the manager and patrons of the institution 
had to encounter, was the proper disposal of the children after 
l^icy had beon fitted for an honest course of life. Not being able 
to find situations readily for them in England — at least without 
apprentice fees, which could not he afforded — and not wishing to 
turn them adrift in the streets, which -would have been inhuman, 
the society commenced the practice of sending the children, with 
their owm consent and the consent of thiir parents, if these could 
be found, to the Cape of Good Hope, where, under the friendly 
care of a local committee, they tvere placed as apprent’ces to 
farmers or others requiring their services, and who became re- 
sponsible for their correct and humane treatment. I regret to 
:tdd, what is doubtless w’cll known, that a jmblic elaniour w as 
j'aised against this to all appearance unavoidable j)i‘actice, the 
school funds fell off, and the institution w^as broken up. 

Latterly, the w’ant of this \alual)lc estahlishment, sujqdemen- 
tary to otlier charities in the metropolis, has ])cen much ielt; and 
ihe deficiency has given rise to various schemes lor RU]»pressing 
juvenile vagrancy, none of which, as fur as 1 ha\(‘ heard, has 
fulfilled the desired jiurpose. General means jbr elementary 
education, as w’ell as for succouring destitute cliildren, ahk(‘ fail- 
ing in comprehensiveness, and ever leaving jirivate benevolence 
to cliarge itself wdth duties belonging to the public at large, there 
have lately sprung up in Loudon a class cif schools for juvenile 
paupers, entitled SchuohJ^ ithout quarrelling witii 

a name whicli is soinewdiat unfortunate, those ragged schools are 
allow'ed to be doing no4ittlc good, as indeed almost anj’' kind of 
institution must do w hicli keeps children out of mischief in tlie 
streets. Their usefulness is iriucli marred by tlieir being ojien 
only on Sundays, and at most three times through the w’f'ck, and 
also from their routine of instruction embracing no industrial 
cx»*rcises. In comparison ^with the schools next to be described, 
they fall considerably short of wdiat is desirable. 

Having occasionally lu'urd of the exisU'iice of a useful and 
W’ell-conJucted class of Industrial Schools for ]) 0 ()r cliildren in 
Aberdeen, I visited that town in October 1S45, W'lth the view of 
personally satisJying myself of their suitability for suppressing 
ju\enile mendicancy and crime, and training to industrious and 
honest hpbits. 

VISIT TO INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS AT ABERDEEN. 

Tow^ards the end of the‘year 1841, it becaiae a matter of painful 
remark in Aberdeen, tlial, notwitlistunding’ all that was done by 
the ordinary means for suppressing mendicancy’', there were still 
hundred and eighty children, under fourteen ^"ears of age, 
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known to maintain themselves by bcgpng’, having no other 
visible means of subsistence • and that seventy-sftven children, 
of whom only about one-half could either read or write, were, 
within tlie preceding* twelve months, gimates of the prisons. In 
other words, there were, out of the mass, sav5nty-seveii children 
already advanced to the criminal stajje, tliC others making* ^ 
daily ])rogress towards it. The announcement of these startling* 
facts roused inquiry, and led to a subscription for the purpose of 
establishing a School of Industry, in which pauper boys, from* 
eight to fourteen years of age, might receive daily shelter, food, 
work, and education. 'Phe school w'as opened on the 1st of Oc- 
tober 1S41, the pupils conjgsting partly of homeless hoys from 
the hoase of refuge, antFpartly of hoys w^ho were gathered from 
the lowest haunts in the town. From the amount of funds sub- 
scribed at the time not exceeding £100, the committee felt it 
necessary to limit the number of admissions to sixty. The pri- 
mary claim to admission was destitution, and that claim, once 
ostabli&hed, entitled the boy to attend the school, and to receive 
food and education in return for the profits of his labour. During 
tli(‘ first six months 106 hoys were ^admitted, and the average 
daily attendance was JJ7. Afterwards, the average increased to 
from 40 to 50. The removal of so many hoys from the streets 
not only occasioned a perceptible diminution in the sw’arms of 
strefit beggars, hut the sujierintendent of police reported that, 
suhsecjuent to the opening of the school,, a considerable decrease 
ill juvenile delinquencies had taken place. Tins was coi*roboratt.‘d 
hj’’ the Inspector of Frisons, who, in liis seventh report to par- 
liament, observes that, during the half year ending tiOtli ISIay 
1S41, 30 hoys, under fourteen years of age, w'ere committed to 
prison in Aberdeen ; but that, during the half year ending 20tii 
jMay 1842, the number was only 6.“’ This marked success led to 
the estahlishuieiit, in 1843, of a similar school for girls ; which 
proved equally ellicacious. The apparatus for extirpating juve- 
nihi mendicancy and crime, however, "was not yet complete. 
Chilck’cn who, from bad character, or some other cause, eould 
not received into either of the scImioJs, remained unprovidM 
for; while many parents, who made ju’otits by their children 
begging, withdrew them, and the streets continued to be infested 
by ^he worst description of juvenile mendicants, almost all of 
them being known to the police as common thieves. It was 
evident that an additional instnutiou was desirable, and that it 
sliould he conducted on the broadest principle of admission. A 
School of Industry on a new plan, supplementary to thg others, 
was accordingly? resolved on. 

This school, quite novel, 1 belie'^e, Britain, was opened on 
the 19th of May 1945. On that day the authorities, taking 
advantage of powers in the local police act, issued instructions 
to seize and bring to this new School of Industry every boy and 
girl found begging. Upwards of seventy children were brought 
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in. Instead of being treated as criminals, they were washed, 
fed, given some little instruction^ and when dismiswed in the 
evening, were informed that they might or might not return 
next day, but that it was jesolved that street- begging should no 
longer be tolerated. - Nearly all came back voluntarily; and so 
bn from day to day nas the school ever since been in operation, 
the average attendance being about lifty. The expectations of 
the benevolent founders of the institution were to the utmost 
^extent realised. Not a begg*ing or vagrandising child was to be 
seen in the streets, nor, as far as general observation goes, has 
there been till the present day. I w^as^sorry to learn that great 
financial difficulties were experience^ in establishing this inte- 
resting school. Sceptical of its succes^'or utility, the public did 
not readily contribute funds for its support, and the whole money 
in hand when it was begun amounted to no more than .€4. 
Some aid, however, was obtained from the police authorities : 
they p.iy a male and female police officer, who act as teachers; 
and the institution w^as foi*tuiiate in obtaining the gratuitous use 
of a vacant soup-kitchen and its appendages, which answer as 
cooking and school-rooms., From this localisation, it became 
known as the soup-kitchen school. 

On the day after my arrival, 1 made a round of visits to these 
diflerent schools, commencing with the School of Industry for 
hoys, to which I have first alluded. Oceu])yiiig a species of 
garret in an old building near the House of Ihdiige, it owes 
nothing to exterior or internal decoration; but Avith that I avjis 
the better pleased. The too common practice of lodging abject 
pauper children in fine houses is, in my opinion, fraught wdth 
the worst consequences. In this garret, w hich was large, clean, 
and airy, 1 found nearly fifty littie boys, of the ordinaiy ragged 
class whom one is accustomed to see roaming about the streets. 
They were seated around the place, at a proper distance from 
each otlier, in perfect silence, under the eye of a superintendent ; 
and w'ere occupied, some in teasing hair lor mattresses, some in 
picking oakum, and others in making nets. To relieve tli'j irk- 
someness of the employment, they occasionally sing iri full 
chorus ; and to give me a specimen of their powers in tins re- 
spect, they all struck up a hymn, in a stiyle at least equal to 
what is usually heard in country parish-churches. Next, a 
bundle of copy-books was laid before me; and a few, who seemed 
to be a kind of novices, not yet fully trained, gave me a specimen 
of their reading powers. Beneath, was a room fitted iq) with 
benches,, Avhich answers as school and eating-room ; and here, 
on my second visit, 1 saw the whole at dinner, each with a hunch 
of bread and tin of harjey broth before him — the food being 
supplied from the adjoining llouse of Itefu!*»e. 

The discipline of the school is a happy blending of instruction 
with exercise and industrial training. The pupils meet at seven 
o’clock in the morning ; fii’st, they receive religious instruction 
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suited to tlieir capacities, after wTiich their attention is directed 
to the elenumts of i^eoj^raphy, and the more sticking facts of 
natural history, till nine o^ciock. On two morninjrs of each 
week, an liour is devoted to instruction in vocal music.* From 
nine to ten they g*et breakfast, which consists of porridfi^e and 
milk. At ten they return to school, and are employed at different 
kinds of work till two in the afternoon. From two to three they 
dine, usually on broth, beef, and bread ; occasionfdly on potatoes, 
soup, &c. From three to four they either work within doors* 
or, if the weather permit, ai*e employed in the g^ardens partly in 
recreation. From iouf to seven they are instructed in reading*, 
wn’iting, and arithmetic. At seven they get supper, same as 
lireakfvst; and are dismissed to tlieir homes for the night at 
eight o’clock- A half holida}^ is allowed on Saturday after 
dinner, and on other days the half of each meal hour is allowed 
for recreation ; and occasionally, when other arrangements allo\sf, 
and the conduct of the scholars ajipears to deserve it, an hour or 
two is devoted to out-of-door exercise. On Sunday morning the 
scholai's assemble at half-past eight o’clock, get breakfast at nine, 
attend public worshi]) in tlie House of ileluge during the forenoon, 
and after cliuuer return home, to enable them, if so disposed, to 
attend church with tlieir relations. At live o’clock they meet 
again in scliool, and are catechised ; get supper at seven ; and 
ai‘e dismissed as on other days. 

'Ihe labour to which the scholars are put, such as teasing hair 
and net-making, is of a light nature, requiring no great exertion, 
and iloes not seem by any means irksome. At net-making 
several boys have acquired great expertness, and can easily earn 
a penny an hour. If a sufhcieiicy of this kind of employment 
could be jirocured, the scliool would soon be self-supporting. 
Tinfortunately, this is not the case ; and, as a general average, 
the amount of each boy’s eaimiiigs is at present about twenty- 
eight shillings per annum ; such, however, being exclusive of 
the prolits of a g-arden, wdiich, if taken into account, would 
mak* tlie yearly eai*nings nearly thirty shilling's. This sum is 
inadequate for the support of the ii\jititution, w'hich, therefore, 
on fts present footing, requires public assistance. During the 
past year the ex])enditure was £300, and the earnings £9o ; tlie 
sum actually requii‘ed for the maintenance of the establishment 
being thus £214. 

On the whole, the spectacle of this little colony of workers 
was satisfactory. A peculiar feature, remarked by every visitor 
of the school, is the order and quiet content^ient manifested by 
the boys, and* the interest with which they seem to pursue their 
several occupations. Acquiring habits of industry, they are 
gradually prepared for employmelit in the factories, to which, 
when the proper time arrives, they have little difficulty in gain- 
ing admission. And such we might n%turalJy expect to be a 
result of the training here acquii^d. There i» evidently, «s I 
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have said before, a virtue in labour, which cannot be r ired by 
mere theoretic teachini^ ; and I only lamented, on laaviiig: the 
institution, that means are not formed for considerably extending 
the field of its operations. 

The next schooi to which I was introduced was the female 
School of Industry, situated in a more open part of the town, and 
in a house of more extensive accommodations. This institution, 
which I visited several times, is conducted under the auspices of 
•a body of ladies, and superintended by a resident female teacher 
and assistant. The pupils, abput fifty in number, are gathered 
from the humblest homes in the city. The routine of labour is 
more various, and perhaps more practically useful, than that of 
the boys. Besides being taught to sew, they assist in caoking, 
and other household operations, and therefore may be said to be 
in a course of preparation for entering domestic service. Neat, 
/Wean, and orderly in appearance, and under moral and religious 
instruction, I should expect that the aim of the foundresses of 
the institution would be fully realised. The produce of the 
sewing done in the school helps to meet the current expenditure. 
After the instructions and ^bours of the day, the pupils are dis- 
missed to their respective residences for tl\e night. On Sunday 
they attend church in a body, dressed in garments which I’emain 
with, and belong to, the institution. At this, as well as the other 
schools which I visited, the principal reading-books appeared to 
be favourite numbers- of the work edited and published by my 
brother and myself undw the title of “ Chamberses Miscellany of 
Useful and Entertaining Tracts.” Stitched in strong brown 
paper, they were described as forming an exceedingly acceptable 
species of class-books, and I was satisfied, by cross-questioning 
the pupils, that they really comprehended and took an interest 
in what they read. 

The last of ray visits to the female School of Industry was in 
the evening on the occasion of the inmates being treated to te.t 
and some musical entertainments by the lady patronesses, as a 
reward for good conduct; and it was gladdening to ser- the 
pleasure which universally beamed in their rosy countenances. 
It has been on divers occasions observed of this institution, *Tliat 
the plan of dismissing the children every evening, and sending 
them home to the wretched, if not polluting homes of their 
parents, must be calculated to root out any beneficial impressions 
made on their minds during the day ; but while there may he 
some truth in remarks of this kind, it admits of the most con- 
clusive eyidence th^t, as a general principle, home lodgment is 
attended with the best effects. Domestic affections continue in 
activity ; the child is deliy^hted to return home at night, and to 
repeat the lessons and rules of conduct learned at school ; and 
frequent instances have been known of a decided improvement 
in the character of the parent through the humble efficacy of the 
t'hiM. Each litUe girl may be considered a species of missionar}! 
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of civilisation, reaching and influencing* the most miserable hovels; 
I was informed that it is a ma4ter for observation that the houses 
of tlie parents of these children were in general much more 
cleanly than others of a similar class. Such are some, of the 
practical benefits of this well-directed institution. 

The school next in order to which my attention was directed/ 
was that under the charge of the police in the soup kitchen. 
Here, as 1 said before, compulsion was the primary agent of 
attendance ; the streets being daily swept of every begging child,! 
each of whom, on being caught, was forthwith marched off to 
school. Such, it appears, were the attractions of warmth and 
daily food, that in a short space of time attendance became not 
only voluntary, hut as r^utar as at any of the other schools in 
town. I found forty-six children, of an age varying from seven 
or eight to twelve or thirteen years, divided into Wo separate 
classes — the boys under a male, and the girls under a female 
instructor. Seated in an orderly manner on benches, the boys 
were picking oakum, and the girls were in the course of I’eceiving 
lessons in sewing. The plainest elements of reading and writing, 
with religious knowledge and singing, are the sum of the general 
education. They are received at ei^it o’clock in the morning, 
and dismissed at half-past seven in the evening, having, dur- 
ing tlie day, in the intervals of labour, instruction, and exercise, 
received breakfast, dinner, and supper — the food, which is cooked 
in tlie premises, being of the same plaip kind as is dispensed at 
the House of Refuge. The children in this school had a much less 
tidy appearance than those in either of the other schools I visited ; 
yet there seemed nothing like discontent. All were cheerful at 
their allotted tasks ; and on the teacher raising the note, they set 
oft* in a hymn with becoming spirit. One could not contemplate 
the scene presented by the well-filled apartment without emotion. 
;N early fifty human beings rescued from a life of mendicancy and 
crime — the town rid of a perplexing nuisance — private and public 
property spared — and the duties of courts of justice reduced 
alnit^t to a sinecure ! 

Rrom certain printed reports which I received from Aberdeen 
in jiine 184G, it appears that the schools above alluded to con- 

* In a note whicli I have since received from Mr Robert Barclay, super- 
intendent of police in Aberdeen, after alluding to the diminution of begging 
and stealing by the cstablishnient of the boys’ and girls’ School of Indus- 
try, lu! observes that, in consequence of the opening and continuance of 
the souivkitchon school, “ there arc now no begging children in the town, 
though there may be in the outskirts, and when any are found, they are 
taken to the school. Complaints of thefts by children are nbw seldom 
made, while at one time the complaints were numerous. Formerly, nuhi- 
bers of children (iis many as ten at a ^ime^ were brought to the polico- 
oflice ; now, few are ^ver brought. I think the schools have tended 
greatly to diminish juvenile vagrancy and delinquency. Several of the 
children from the Roin)-kitchen school — and th^ of the worst character — 
liavc got into employment, and arc working steadily.” , 
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tinned to realise all the expectations of their founders. The streets 
of the town wrere effectually rid of juvenile begrg'ars.and petty 
offenders, and the crop of thieves was cut off before it gained 
maturity. Nor was this all. From the report ©f the rUral police 
committee of Aberdeenshire, it appears that the benelit of the 
schools is extended over all parts of the adjoining district. A 
few years ago, the number of juvenile vagrants which infested 
the county of Aberdeen was between 300 and 400. It was quite 
•common to take up above 300 in the year. In the twelve months, 
however, ending April 1845, the number had diminished to 105 ; 
■and in the year ending April 1346, it had sunk to 14. To the 
activity of the police is doubtless owing some of this remarkable 
diminution ; but further, observes tffe iommittee, is it owing to 

the establishment of the admirable Schools of Industry in 
Aberdeen — food and education having been provided for this 
unfortunate class, and thus even the shadow of an excuse has 
been taken away for sending out children to procure subsistence 
by begging. Your committee desire to draw particular attention 
to this subject, feeling it to be of the highest importance, because 
juvenile vagrancy is, they are persuaded, the nurseiy whence a 
large proportion both of the crime and the pauperism of after- 
years is furnished. Doubtless the Schools of Industry more 
immediately benelit the city of Aberdeen; but as it was from 
Aberdeen that most of the juvenile vagrants in the county 
issued, so now the county also is sharing largely in the benelit of 
these institutions.^^ 

An account of my visit to the Aberdeen Schools of Industry, in 
“ Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal,” had the effect, it appears, of 
stimulating parties in Edinburgh to project an establishment of 
a similar kind in that city (December 1845), but I regret to say 
that expectations formed on this point have not yet (September 
1846) been realised. An assumed difficulty in finding a house 
for the proposed school — as if there were not many places of 
a humble character open for choice, and quite suitable for the 
purpose— is advanced as the reason for delay ; and thus nearly 
twelve months have been /consumed without practically advanc- 
ing a step. When the proposed School of Industiy in EdinbVirgh 
shall be erected and opened for pupils, I am unable to say. 

This unfortunate circumstance leads me to offer a caution to 
pai'ties w^ho may feel disposed to institute Schools of Iiidustiy. 
They must not attempt too much at first. The school, as in 
4^berdeen, needs not to be in a fine house, or in an edifice espe- 
<^lly erected fop itji accommodation. The floor of an old dwell- 
ing, an airy garret, or any similar place, which can be obtained 
at a very small expense, will be found sufficient as a beginning ; 
and 1 should lay it down' as a general rule, that where almost 
kind of accommodation can be readily obtained, there 
€i^ht to be no waiting,till something better casts up ; anything, 
surely, must be ^ireferable to allowing children to prowl like 
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wild animals about the streets. When an establishment is to 
be formed a large and improved scale, it should, if possible, 
embrace a piece of ground for out-door labour, whei*e the boys 
can be taught gardening, and be exposed to the cheering in- 
fluences of external nature. A distinct establishment, or at least 
division for girls, where they can be instructed in bousebold* 
work and the use of their needle, is of not less importance. In 
all cases, however, whether as respects large or small establish- 
ments, the children should retire to their own honfes, or homes* 
found for them, at night. Schools of Industry should be day 
schools, not hospitals. Even if assuming their proper position 
under the guardianship of the Poor-Law administratoi's, they 
should,* in general circUlQStances, be still nothing more than 
' day schools. It is only, as in the case of the metropolis, where 
the number of destitute children exceeds the bounds of separate 
domestication and supervision, that establishments like those of 
^^orwood or Hackney-Wick are, according to advanced views 
of education, allowable. 

The px])ense sui)posed to be necessary for appending out-door 
labour to Schools of Industiy, may pyhaps deter projectoi*s from 
attempting this branch of exercise anci instruction ; but from any 
evidence 1 have been able to obtain, it appears that, under proper 
management, the land will always produce more than suflicient 
to pay for the rent and outlay. I will mention one or two 
examples. 

VISIT TO THE INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL AT EAIiNO. 

In the summer of 1840, 1 visited an Industrial School established 
by Lady Byron at Ealing, a village situated a few miles west 
from Paddington. Ealing is a neat, genteel-looking place, with 
a number of "respectable inhabitants, to whom the sale of garden 
ju'odacc can be made. The school establishment possesses no- 
thing attractive in its exterior. It is situated in a retired part of 
the village, and originally consisted of a barn and stable, w^hich 
have *been plainly mtered, and rendered suitable as a school and 
boarding-house. At the time of my visit, the school consisted of 
ninety all hoys, whose ages averaged from nine to twelve 

or tliirteen ; a number were boarders from London, being com- 
mitted by their parents to the charfje of Mr Atley, the master, for 
the }mr})ose of initiation in industrial occupation, %s well as ordi- 
nary branches of learning. The fee for day scholars is twopence 
per week. It happened to be a holiday when I entered the large 
enclosure; but notwithstanding this rircun^tance, I^found a 
number of the pupils busy in their gardens ; and the master as- 
sured me chat, with few exceptioni^ thj boys are happy to devote 
all their play hours <b labour. Escaping from the school-room, 
they hasten to the tool-house for their spades, and are more 
^ "hVlited in keeping their small patches of ground in good order, 
>^st boys are in pelting frogs, laying waate a parterr# of 
% 19 

) % • , • 
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•flowers, or following out any other anciently-established routine 
of destruction. 

According to the rules of the establishment, the land is let in 
patches of five and ten roods, for which rent must be regularly 
paid. Ten roods ^re let for threepence per month, and five roods 
*for three-halfpence. There are at present forty tenants, the greater 

1 >art of whom possess only five roods, that being a sufficiently 
arge stripe for the management of any single boy who has not 
acquired considerable confidence and eimerience. The crops uni- 
versally grown are the same as those at Okham — ^peas and potatoes 
— but there are likewise a few other things, and some of the gardens 
are prettily embellished with flowers.^ The boys help each other in 
their labours, which must promote m«:ch good feeling f^mongst 
them, and train the mind to social intercourse. I was delighted to 
leam that these out-of-door labours — conducted, of course, under 
^the eye of the master — have a moral tendency. No boy is ever 
known to steal anything from another, and no one injures his 
neighbour’s property. The dignifying and improving power of 
labour was probably never so practically manifested as in this 
interesting juvenile community. Some of the more skilled pupils 
reap solid and immediate \)enefits from their industry. Gentle- 
men in the neighbourhood, with the best motives, purchase vege- 
tables from them at their fair market value ; and there being thus 
an outlet for the produce, no pains are spared to raise the most 
abundant crops. One boy, 1 was told, realised £2, 8s. of profit 
last year by his crop, and another £2, 4s. 

Besides gardening, the boys are taught carpentry, and to use 
their hands in any other occupation that falls in their way. I 
was shown an outhouse which they had built with brick and 
mortar, and finished in every respect except slating. This edifice 
w^as designed as the carpenter’s shop, and was shortly to come into 
use. The country air and exercise to which the pupils are ex- 
posed, the happiness they enjoy in their rural labours, and a mild 
routine of instruction in school, united in keeping them in good 
health and invigorating their mental capacities. The school- 
master spoke also approvingly of their advancement in simple 
religious knowledge. * 


About the same time I visited a School of Industry established 
and supported# by Lord Lovelace at Okham, in Surrey, with 
which 1 was less pleased, as it was on a somewhat imperfect 
scale ; yet that it was proving useful to the children of the sur- 
rounding district, could be no reasonable doubt. A serious 
obstacle to the conducting of such schools is the over-suspicious- 
ness of parents, who do not seem to believe that any individuals 
can be found to act froifi disinterested motives ; many, indeed, 
imagine that the object of the originators of schools for gardening 
is to make money by the labour of the pupils. Ideas of this ki^',^ 
cauionly be advantageously met by all desirable explaTjA' like 
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along with time and patience. In the following account of a 
visit made by Mr Frederic Hill^o certain Industrial ^Schools,* we 
have a pleasing example of the manner in which prejudices of 
this sort may be vanquished. 

*^The school education of our working and poorer classes,” 
says he, “is, with few exceptions, very meagre. Even in the* 
day schools, the instruction seldom extends beyond reading, 
writing, and the elements of arithmetic ; and in by far the 
greater portion of the Sunday schools reading alone is taught. • 
An imperfect acquaintance with the subjects mentioned, together 
with a certain amount of religious knowledge, is all that is even 
attempted to be given in our popular schools. While we zealously 
maintain that such an aiEoinit of direct instruction is far, very 
far, better than no instruction at all, it must be admitted that it is 
jittle indeed compared with what it is the duty and true interest 
of the country to afford. Can it be wondered at that drunken-® 
ness, idleness, and crime should abound, when so little is done 
to excite nobler tastes — to create a love of rationiil employment, 
and foster habits of industry; or to trace, ex])lain, and illus- 
trate the real ojiposition that exists between vicious practices 
and the true interests of those who indulge in them '? One im- 
provement, which w'e hope is spreading (an improvement, in our 
opinion, of great importance), consists in the mixture of manual 
labour, under qualilied instructors, with the ordinary business of 
school education. Among the Schools of Industiy to which we 
refer, one of tlu! best which we have had an opnortunity of in- 
specting is in Gower’s "Walk, Whitechapel, London. Placed in 
the heart of a district densely peopled with the poorer classes, the 
school owes but little to situation for the contentment and cheer- 
fulness observable in the scholju*s, -whose lively appearance cannot 
fail to strike every visitor ; while the value of the acquirements 
they are making is amply manifested in the eagerness shown 
on the one hand to procure admission to the school, and on 
the other to obtain the departing pupils as apprentices. When 
we ■\^sited the school in July there were two long 

lists of applicants, the one of masters^waitihg lor children, the 
othei*of parents wishing to send their sons and daughters as 
scholars. 

“ The industrial occupation of the boys is printing; that of the 
girl^ needlework. There are altogether aboutatwo hundred 
children in the school, rather more than one-half of whom are 
ho;v s. Both boys and girls are in attendance during seven hours 
each day. Four hours of this time are givei^to the usual busi- 
ness of a school—namely, reading, writing, and arithmetic : the 
remaining three liours are employed by the girls in needle-work, 
and the boys in printing ; with thiS reAriction, however, that no 
boy is allowed to join the class of printers (a privilege much 
National Education ; its I’rcscnt State and Prospects. 2 vols. Knight, 
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coveted) until he can read, write, and cipher with a certain 
degree of facility. This regulation is found to act r very bene- 
ficially, in furnishing a motive for increased diligence in the 
school-room. The printers, in number about sixty, are divided 
into three classes, •some one class being always in the printing- 
' office, and the others in the school-room. Thus the boys are 
refreshed and relieved by an alternation of manual and mental 
labour, and both the school-room and printing-office are con- 
' stantly occupied. We were much pleased by the scene of life 
and bustle among the little printers. No lolling and yawning — 
no wistful looks at the sbw-moving hands of the clock; the 
signs of cheerful industry were visible in evei’y face, were appa- 
rent in the quick motion of every limbii The last time we called 
at the school happened to be on a holiday afternoon; but no 
stillness of the printing-office notified the term of relaxation., 
fi’he busy hand of the compositor was moving to and fro as usual, 
and the pressman was tugging at his sci*ew-bar with as mu(ih 
energy as ever. On inquiry, we found that the boys engaged 
were a class of volunteers, who — incredible as it may appear at 
Eton or Winchester — ^preferred passing their holiday at work to 
spending it in play. * 

We particularly inquired whether the little printers entered 
fairly into competition with their elders in the same profession ; 
or w'hether, in point of fact, there was not some protection — 
some favour of irieiids conceding better terms than are allowed 
elsewhere. We were, however, assured that the school depends 
on no partiality of the kind ; that, on the contrary, a prevailing 
prejudice against works done by boys depresses their prices 
below those usually given for works executed in the same style. 
It is of course necessary that the little fellows should v ork many 
more hours than an adult printer, in order to obtain an equal 
remuneration : what the latter would get through in a day, may 
occupy one of them a week, a fortnight, or even a month ; but as 
the work is paid for by the piece, it is evident that the increased 
time is followed by no additional recompense. As evidence of 
the neatness of the work, ^t is sufficient to refer to the reports of 
the National Society, which are always printed by these cniMren. 
So far as appears to us, the typography of these books bears no 
mark of inferiority, and we believe it furnishes no clue to the 
age of those b||whom it was executed, save wliat is found in the 
imprint—* School Press, Goweris Walk, Whitechapel.' It is 
proper to remark, that the boys receive a good deal of instruction 
and assistance in J^e practice of their art ; but the cost of this 
aid is taken out of the proceeds of the printing, which, even after 
this deduction, furnish a considerable sum towards the general 
expenses of the school, ahd filially give a handsome surplus to be 
divided among the boys. 

** It appears that the 5Jchool has existed on its present footing fp 
nearly thirty ye^rs. The building, which was formerly aite 
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bakehouse, was applied to its present use by the benevolent and 
enlightened founder of the sclsool, Mr Davies, who also endowed 
the school with the sum of £2000 in the three per cent, consolsr 
The income of £60 a-year arising from this sum, and the use of 
the building rent fi*ee, are all that interfere with the self-suppoTt- 
ing character of the establishment. Yet with this moderate help 
is a school carried on, in which two hundred children receive a 
comparatively good education, being trained in habits of cheerful 
industiy, taught a useful ai*t, and, moreover, instructed in the or^ 
dinaiy branches of a school education. And not only is all this 
effected, but a sum of money, averaging more than £100 a-year, is 
divided among the children accor^ng to their respective savings ; 
one-hidf being immediately distributed in the form of pocket- 
money, and tile remainder set aside to meet the expenses of outfit, 

, apprentices’ premium, &c. at the time of departure. A boy will 
in this way accumulate £4, £5, £6, or even £10, before leavinj^ 
the school — no inconsiderable sum for a lad in this rank of life 
to start with in the world. The monthly gains of the little 
printers average about three shillings per boy, though sometimes 
an individual will have to receive as much as six shillings. A 
savings’ bank has lately been openea in the school as an addi- 
tional encouragement to thrifty habits, and the smallest sums, 
down to a single halfpenny, are received. Most of the children 
have become depositors, though they ai*e quite at liberty^ to keep 
their money in their own possession. The bank was opened in 
Pebruaiy 1835, and when we visited the school in July, the 
deposits amounted to £23. One boy, a lad of thirteen years of 
age, was pointed out who alone had deposited £1 in tins short 
time. This little fellow was of course one of the volunteer 
workers on the holiday afternoon ; and we leamt that, not satis- 
fied with the labour of the printing-office, he was in the habit of 
carrying out milk before he came to school in the morning, and 
of heljung his father, a gunmaker, in the evening. From time 
to time the money collected in the school savings’ bank is placed 
in tlie public savings’ bank of the district, and the interest re- 
ceived is disti'ibuted in just shares amgng the boys. Each one is 
periWically fuimished with a full statement of his account ; and it 
is needless to say that, on passing into his hands, the document is 
certain to be subjected forthwith to a most rigorous audit. 

“ W ithout shutting our eyes to the defects of thegsystem we have 
attempted to describe — defects, however, by no means peculiar to 
it — we feel ourselves fully warranted in setting a very high 
value on its advantages. In the formation^of good habits — a 
principal object of early education — the effect of such pfans must 
be far greater than is produced in many a school of high pre- 
tensions and of gT^t expense ; iftid lumble as are its objects 
it^and its means, the school in Gower’s Walk presents much 
f vhich these ‘prouder establishments woi|^d find well worthy of 
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There are some other Schools of Industry with which we hax'e 
had opportunities of becoming' acquainted, and which are well 
deserving^ of attention. We refer particularly to the Refuge for 
the Destitute at Hoxton, the Warwick County Asylum, and Mr 
Allen's School at JLindlield, Sussex. We visited the school at 
iLindiield in July 1831, and it had then been established several 
years. Not only had Mr Allen, the benevolent founder, no 
assistance in building his school, but most of the wealth}’' inhabi- 
*tants endeavoured to thwart him; while among the peasantry 
themselves the most preposterous stories were afloat respecting 
his real designs. These poor people had been so little accustomed 
to see persons act from other than selfish motives, that they could 
not believe it possible that any one w^)u^i come and erect ,a largo 
building, at great cost and trouble to himself, merely from tJie 
desire of promoting their good. They felt sure that all this 
tfutlay w'as not without some secret object; and at last they 
explained all much to their own satisfaction, by referring it to 
the following notable project: — ^Tlie building was to be applied 
to the diabolical purpose of kidnapping children ; a high pali&adc 
was to be thrown up all round it, and other measures taken to 
prevent entrance or escai)e*^; then the school w'as to be opened, 
and everything to be carried on smoothly, and with great 
appearance of kind and gentle treatment, until sucli a ii umber of 
children had been collected as w^ould satisfy the rapacious desires 
of the wretches wdio had liatched tlic wicked scheme ; w hen all 
at on(;e the gates were to be closed upon them, and the poor inno- 
cents shipped off to some distant land! Greatly, indeed, must a 
school have been wanted where such unheard-of absurdity could 
circulate and obtain credence. At length the building, a most 
substantial and commodious one, w'as completed, thouo'h few, in- 
deed, w^ere those who at once ventured within the dreaded bounds. 
However, by dint of perseverance, tliis number was gradually 
increased. The few children w'ho did come began in a short 
time to take home with them sundry pence wdiicli they had 
earned in plaiting straw, making baskets, i^c. — arts theyowere 
learning at school. The Jioys began to })atch their clothes and 
mend their shoes, without their parents paying a penny foV the 
work. Meanwhile there came no authentic accounts of sliips 
lying in w^ait on the neighbouring coast, nor had c\eri the droad(Hl 
iron palisades caised their pointed heads. Little by little' the 
poor ignorant creatures became assured that there w^as nothing 
to fear, but, on the contrary, much practical good to be derived 
from sending their^children to the school ; and that, strange and 
incredible as it might seem, the London ‘ gemman' w'as really 
come among them as a friend and benefactor. 

‘‘A breach being thus fafrlyhaade in the miid-bank of prejudice, 
it was not long before the whole mass gave way. In short, the 
scheme proved so con^pletely successful, that at the time w^ 
visaed the schooj, almost eveiy child whose parents lived y iike 
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a distance of three miles was entered es a pupil, the total number 
on the list beings no less thaft three hundred ; thbugh, from the 
frequent calls made upon the children for assistance in the fields, 
ahd from the bad state of the roads in certain seasons, the number 
in actual attendance did not exceed one hundfed and fifty. About 
a hundred of the children form an infant school, their ages varj'- 
ing^from a year and a half to seven years. F^r these a distinct 
part of the building and a separate playground are provided. 
The remaining two hundred are divided according to sex, the 
boys’ rooms and playground being apart from those of the girls. 
The children are at school eight ^ours each day, three being em- 
ployed in manual labour, agd five in the ordinary school exercises. 
There* is a provision fir a diveraity of tastes dn the classes of 
industry ; indeed, the most unbounded liberality is manifest in 
all the arrangements. Some aro employed as shoemakers, others 
as tailors; and othei*s again at plaiting, basket-making, weaviifg, 
printing, gardening, or farming. The children work very cheer- 
fully, and, as we expected, are found to like the classes of industry 
better tlian ^ school.’ We say we expected to find this the case ; 
for until the ordinary plans of instruction in reading, arithmetic, 
&c. are much improved, and the exercise made more intellectual 
and interesting, we fear that children will take but little pleasure 
in their school lessons. The first employment to which tne little 
workers are put is plaiting straw. When they are expert at this, 
which is generally at the end of a few months, they ai*e promoted 
to some other crafi ; the one of highest dignity being that of the 
printer. Before leaving the school,' a child will often become 
tolerably expert in three or four trades. Those who work on the 
farm have each the sole care of a plot of land measuring one- 
eighth part of an acre, and each is required to do his own digging, 
sowing, manuring, and leaping. An intelligent husbandman, 
however, is always on the ground to teach those who are at fault. 
The plots of land were all in clean and nice order; and from the 
variety of produce — oats, turnips, mangel-wurzel, potatoes, and 
cabbages — the whole had a curious and amusing appearance, 
letxunding one of the quilted counterpanes of former years. 

found the system of mutayer rent in use, each boy being 
allowed one-half oAhe produce for himself, the other haft being 

I )ai^ for the use of the land, the wear and tear of tools, &c. One ' 
ad, twelve yeare old, had in this way received no less 'a sum 
than twenty -three shillings and sixpence as his share of the 
crop of the preceding year ; ,and we were told that such earn- 
ings wero by no means uncommon. Of course tha practical < 
knowledge to be acquired on a miniature farm of this kind would 
not be sufficient in itself to tit aJboYfor the cultivation of land 
upon that large scale on which alone it can be tilled to the 
greatest ad^ntage ; still he will have learned much that will be 
of direct use to him on a farm of any siae ; and what is far more 
important, be will have acquired -habits of industry, intelllgetit 


il, the total number 
; thbugh, from the 
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«%s«rTation, and forethiought : and lihiis 


, he will leam 


aaiottch in a fewmcm^ as the dull and i^orant boy, whose 
only training has been^ in the hovel or at the plough, will acquire 
In as many years.’^ 


JUVEBTILE GARDENING. 


According to the above account, it would be possiUe to support 
schools boys in la^e towns from the united labour of the 
l^pilB, independently of small earnings which the pupils might 


individually retain.* . Perhaps it might be alleged that juvenile 
labour is a grievance ; but, under proper restrictions, it could be 
rendered amusing, and in every respect benedcial; though, 
granting that it is as great a grievance ai> some consider iti'to be, 

I should be inclined to think it preferable to juvenile ignorance 
and juvenile starvation. Were the labour in the form of gar- 
d&ing, the objection would doubtless be removed. Schools 
embracing juvenile gardening might advantageously be estab- * 
lished in the vicinity of every populous town, where the produce 
could be easily disposed of at a remunerating price, and where, if 
reqiiired, manure could be pyocured without difficulty. We have 
seen what has been done in the way of juvenile gardening at a 
hoarding-school at Ealing ; and have now to give an instance of 
its application to a day school in Warwickshii'e. The account is 
extracted from a newspaper of 1834. 

" Two years ago, Mr Smith, a benevolent gentleman residing 
at the market town of Southan, in the county of Warwick, 
divided an acre of ground between twelve boys selected from the 
national school of mat place. Their ages ran from twelve to six- 
teen or more : the spot selected for experiment formed an in’e- 


of course as a tax but a stimulant, was in some cases sixp^ce, 
and in others only one penny per month ; and that there might 
be nothing in the shape of effect or display, Mr Smith made no 
previous inquiry as to the dispositions or talents of his juvenile 
tenants. At the commencement of an undertaking eveiy yay 
so interesting, the difficulty lay on the side of procuring tenants ; 
but now that his views are known and appreciated, in place of a 
dozen, he could at any time obtain from forty to fifty, all eager 
to profit by the example of their schoolfellows, and the instruc- 
tions of so kind and considerate a landlord. Originally, the plots 
and rents were made to quadrat^ as nearly as possible ; but 
' exppienc^ has shown the advantage of change, and the inex- 
pemency of pofect uniformity. During the present summer, the 
tenants had increased to fifteen^ and next year it is intended to 
part with two of the bigger boys, and divide Ttheir land into three 
* takes.’ To such as may feel inclined to adopt the same philan- 
thropic plan, one or twoihints may be useful or necessary. First, 
it s&duld be recollected that the work is progressive; second, 
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that deau*e or taste must be created in boys to raise, and in 
their pareutjs to appreciate, useful garden ye^taldes, before the 
market is oTerstoded; and thirdly, as essential to these results, 
that tke swpply of land must be kept under the demand, . 

Mr Smith superintends everything himself, and enacts veiy, 
few rules. No boy is permitted to trespass on the properjy «f 
his neighbour : working on Sundays is strictly prohibited; 
rent-time is fixed at eight o’clock on the first Monday of eveiy 
month ; punctual attendance is requested and given ; the land- 
lord meets his tenants in the kitchen, and transacts business with 
them according to the number of their plots ; no rent is taken 
during the three winter months j and when the season closes, the 
bpevi>lent master -mas ifiips with his interesting foster-family, 
and makes each and all as happy as the rules of temperance and 
frugality will permit. On wiese occasions the conversation is 
turned on gardening ; and however easy the colloquy may be^ it 
is in every instance made the vehicle of instruction. 

The boys are expected to raise useful garden vegetables, such 
as peas, beans, onions, carrots, leeks, rhubarb, cabbages, &c. 
Potatoes to any extent are discouraged, while wheat or any other 
grain is forbidden. During the pi^esent season, Mr Smith’s 
juvenile horticulturists had better crops than any other person 
in the town of Southan ; and as to variety, the like, it is believed, 
was never witnessed on the same space of ^ound since gardening 
began. Besides supplying their parents with vegetables, the boys 
sell a portion, and earn in this way, according to the season, from 
fouiqience to eightpence per day. Some of their parents are so 
considerate as to pay for what they take ; and after discharging 
the montlily rent, the balance is carefully husbanded till Christ- 
mas, when it is expended on clothing, shoes, &c. 

“ Mr Smith’s object, as will be at once perceived, is to train 
youth to habits of industry ; and'So completely has he succeeded, 
that boys, previously idle, immediately find employers from the 
simple circumstance that they have been a few days or weeks 
unefer his tuition. During the present summer, the whole have 
been in regular employment, while ^dividuals, not a few grown 
to &an’s estate, have been lounging about in a state of idleness. 
Occupancy of a spot of earth, however small, the pleasure it - 
yields, and the profit it produces, not only inspire new notions, 
bul render the tenants more trustworthy, and in the opinion of 
the public furnish a guarantee which is preferred to those general 
certificates, which are too readily furnished to be of much value. 
No particular plan of cropping is strictly in|jsted dn ; ^d beyoncU^ 
a few general hints, everythin'^ is left to the judgment of t^e 
little f^lows themselves. Of their own accord they make sm^ 
beds of compost ; burn roots, stibks,* and rubbish ; pick up stray 
droppings ^^erever they can find them ; and, by the exercise of 
this species of industry, turn to exce^ent account what wmfid • 
otherwise become a nuisance. After a fair-day, it iad^uite 
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exhilarating to see them bustling about with their little barrows, 
and dealing aU the lanes and streets in the neighbourhood. If 
the boys, so long as they behave themselves, ever lose their little 
loti^ it is 4)nly to make wav for joiinger brothers ; and the owner, 
«founding on this implied feeling of security, has no fear that 
they will ever do anything to injure the land. Distributing 
prizes was tried, but afterwards auandoned ; for where all ^did 
their best, it was found injurious, to make any marked dis* 
tkictions ; and Mr Smith thinks it better to give presents of the 
iiner kinds of seeds, and garden tools. But hei'e his inten- 
tions are frequently anticipated; and it is astonishing with 
what facility the youthful horticultuiists man^e to provide by 
honourable means whatever tbejr aie fn want o/f It is inl^ndea 
to encourage the cultivation of medical herbs, roses, and camo- 
mile flowers, with the view of affording employment in picking 
th& latter. 

^^Oncc a-year a holiday is proclaimed, and the gardens in- 
spected; and then the parents are exceedingly anxious to assist 
their childi'en in making everything look tiim, tidy, and 
clean. But this is prahibite^, for the obvious purpose of teach- 
ing them to rely exclusively on their own resources. When 
the boys are at work, no strangers are permitted to enter the 

g ardens, excepting their younger brothers or sisters ; and their 
eoevolent teacher has much pleasure in looking over the 
hedge of his own g'arden, and through some leafy screen, noting 
their proceedings. 

Mr Smith, like all genuine philanthropists, is exceedingly 
anxious that the example he has set should be followed by others. 
To the country there would be a great gain in industry, and to 
proprietors very little loss of rent. The garden-ground at Southan 
could not possibly bring more than £G per acre ; and the boys 
among them actually pay at the rate of £5, Rs. The following 
is a plan of the gardens of two of the boys ; — • 

I. 

TWO FEET OF FLOWERS ALONG TOE TOP. 

ONE ROW OF ONIONS FOR 6ELD. 

LETTUCE MUSTARD CRESS | TURNIP 

FOR SEED. FOR SEED. FOR SEED, j FOR SEED. 

EIGHT YARDS OF CABBAGES. 

EIGHT ROWS OF PEAS—SHOKT STICKS. 

SIX ROWS OF BROAD BEANS. 

FOUR FEET OF ONIONS. 

• ONE ROW OF DITTO FOR SEED. 

^Ywo ROWS OF CABBAGES. 

EIGHT ROWS OF PEAK 
TEN ItOWF OF BEANS. 

TEN BOWS OF WINTER CABBAGES, ALTl'kNATELr. 

ONE ROW OF RED PICKLER8. • 

ONIONS, CARROTS, | TURNlPSy 

OTOUR FEET IIWS. DO. ( Da 
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TKSBB ROWS Of IttDREY OEANS. 

• ONE 801^ OF CABBAGES. * 

TBEBE ABE 70 OOOSEBERBF BUSHES ROUND THIS FLOT«- 

8TBAWBEBRIE8, &C. 

n. 

TWO FEET OF FLOWERS ALONG THE TOP. 

ONE ROW OF BROAD BEANS. 

SETEN FEET OF CARROTS. 

FOUR FEET OF ONIONS. 

ONION SEED. I CARROTS. | ONIONS. [ LETTUCES. 

FIVE BOWS OF LETTUCES. 

SIX ROWS OF CABBAGES. 

^ 1|^V#]10WS OF PEAS. 

ONE ROW OF ONIONS. 

FOUR FEET OF ONIONS. 

FOUR ROWS OF PEAS. 

FOUR BOWS OF CABBAGES. 

FOUR FEET OF TURNIPS. 

FIVE ROWS OF POTATOES. 

CABBAGE ‘ LETTUCE ONIONB WINTER 

PLANTS SEED. SEED. • GREENS. 

TBREE ROWS OF KIDNET BEANS. 

FIVE ROWS OF BROAD BEANS. 

FIVE ROWS OF CABBAGES. 

TURNIPS. I ONIONS. 

BIX ROWS OF POTATOES. 

FOUR ROWS OF CABBAGES. 

FOUR FRUIT TREES, GOOSEBERRIES, &C.*' 

In France, as already mentioned, children who commit acts of 
vn^rancy or crime are usually consigned for a certain number of 
years to prison for moral rectification. Latterly, asylums for 
reclaiming youth have been established in various departments of 
that countiy ; and to g'ive an idea of their character, 1 offer the 
following’ account of a visit which I made to Mettray in the 
summer of 1844. 

VISIT TO METT^Y. 

iviettray is situated within a few miles of Tours, in the midst 
of a pleasant and fertile district of country. The founder of the , 
Colofiio Agricole de Mettray^ as it is properly stvled, is an enthu- 
siastic philanthropist, who, animated by what he had seen of a 
rural penitentiary for youth at Horn, near Hamburg, returned 
to France, and commenced operations along with his friend, the 
Viscount Bretigneres de Courteilles, on the B?state of 4he latter 
gentleman. The project, after receiving the countenance an(# 
pecunianr assistance of a society fcgmad on purpose to encourage 
It, was begun in 18B9, since which time the establishment at 
Mettray has Jbeen gradually increasing in importance, and may 
now be said to be In as prosperous a condition as could reason- 
ably be expected. 1 do not know any instittftion in EngAnd 
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wilih whicH to compare^ettraj. It is not a place of volrnitary 
:i*etreat, like a"" house of refuge, Because young criminals are 
sent to it by courts of justice; neither is it a prison, for it has 
no bolts/ Bars, or environing walls, and is, to all appearance, a 
Bpgularly neat and orderly cluster of rustic cottages and man- 
sions, in the midst of gardois, playgrounds, and fields. Arriv- 
ing at the gateway where strangers are set down, the party of 
which I made one were shortly waited upon by one of the resi- 
dent directors, a venerable gentleman in an ample blue surtout, 
and a long white beard. By this courteous old person we were 
obligingly conducted over the establishment, beginning with the 
dormitories, the t^rkshops, the schoqj-room, and the chapel, and 
ending with the infirmary, the kitchefi, and the general sale 
depot of manufactured articles. Explanations of the discipline 
ard mecanique were given as^we went from point to point, and 
various pamphlets were put into my hands, which are now lying 
before me, and at the service of any one who would wish to 
imitate the good deeds* of the founders of Mettray. 

In organising the institution, it has been a leading and judi- 
cious principle to imitate, -as nearly as possible, the plan of 
parental supervision. All the inmates are divided into faiiiilics 
of forty boys, each family under the general charge of a chief. 
Under this functionaiy are two contre-maitres, each having the 
special direction of a section of twenty boys. These contre- 
maitres are assisted by two lads, chosen by the prisoners from 
among themselves under certain regulations, and whose duties 
last for a month. The title given to these assistants is Jrhrc 
aine, or elder brother ; and it is an object of ambition to be con- 
sidered worthy of such an appointment. The houses, ranged 
along two sides of a spacious garden, are individual^ adapted 
for the accommodation of a family. On the ground-floor is the 
workshop, with a shed outside for receiving implements of field 
labour. The upper part of the house consists of two fioors, each 
containing twenty hammocks, and also bed-closets for the super- 
intendents. The lower of these sleeping-rooms being cleared 
during the day by slinging aside the hammocks, is used,^as a 
refectory for the whole forty boys. At night, the dormitories 
being kept lighted, are under the surveillance of the contre- 
maitres and chiefs, who, by apertures in their respective closets, 
can watch the movements of their charges without being them- 
selves seen. I see, by one of the printed reports, that the cost of 
each house, including furniture, amounts to 8300 francs, or 
,£3B2j and &at themnnual rent per boy is under ten francs. In 
%ome instances the houses have been free gifts of wealthy donors^ 
from motives of piety or benevolence. In one case a father has 
built a house in memory of a beloved daughter — a fine trait, 1 
think, of paternal feeling. One of the royu pnwcesses has also 
contribute a house to^lhe establishment, whicn is patronised by 
the^first famili(£ in France. Having viewed the houses and 
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workshop of shoemakers^ ^ipenteis, .tmloFS, haroess-makers, 
and blacksmithB, we were mein into the laiwe school^room, 
where, at certain |iourfl| insMction is,|;i 7 en of an elementary 
kind, including the inenlcaiioa of religions and moral ^re^pts^ 
The ohapel amoining is a neat, though plain structure, and 
suited for the Homan Catholic form of warship ; all other sects 
being excluded from the establishment, in order, as if is alleged, 
to prevent discussion and the growth of antipathies among the 
inmates — a poor apology, it will be considerea, for limiting the 
charity to the members of one form of faith. In the infirmary, 
an airy suite of apartments, we found only a single patient. 
This department is under the management of t^*ee females ; and, 
need \ say, they are Siateif of Charity ? The^ cleanliness, order, 
and tastefulness of this and other ]^ts of the establishment 
charmed us, and, to mark our general approval, we purchased a 
variety of articles at the depot. • 

During our perambulations over the grounds, we had occasion 
to see parties of the inmates at work in the fields. With a dress 
mostly of coarse linen, straw-hats, bare legs, and clumsy wooden 
shoes, they cut a miserable figure, apd a more ill-looking set of 
swarthy boys and lads could scarcely be pictured. The dress of 
the contre-maitres at the heads of their divisions was a little 
better, but also of linen ; they appeared to exert a firm control 
over their gangs or families, and are, as I was informed, a re- 
spectable class of young men, who, by their training here, are 
%v'ell fitted for taking the command of similar establishments 
elsewhere. The number of inmates or prisoners in the colony at 
the time of my visit was one hundred and ninety. 

To understand the principle of seclusion at Mettray, it must 
be recollected that there is a law in France which swe^ the 
country of juvenile ofl'enders. Every boy or girl under sixteen 
years of age, convicted of a crime, is considered without 
discmimmtj and if not claimed by parents, is retained in prison 
till twenty year’s of age. This partly accounts for the vast num- 
ber Bi juvenile detenus which I saw in various quarters ; but 
there is another cause. Many ch^dren are abandoned and 
thr<>lvn upon the public in .a veiw heartless way, and bdng 
seized by gens-d’armes whei’ever they may wander, thg^ help 
materially to fill asylums and prisons. 1 was informed that 
such abandonment of childien is fre<]uently a result of second 
marriages — the man who marries a widow with children turning 
the whole into the streets. I do not remember having ever heard 
of any such barbarity in England, ill as stej^children are some- 
times treated. Mettray has received inmates,^ or cofonists, a§ 
they are termed, from many of the principal prisons, where they 
have been selected $x>m the ma^ fo? general good conduct, or 
other favourable circumstances, and also increased its numbers 
by taking boys abandoned by nurses parents, or who are 
houseless and vagrant orphans. , o 
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The ereat ob^t enlertiedaed b^r the founders and conductors 
of Mettray, is thoroughlT to.dlsomlsne and purify minds tainted 
witli crime, or affSicted .by< um»ettlad Habits ; an^ ^ instruction 
in different kinds of labodry stHctly suitable for rural districts, 

E ut the. unfortiinato ' inmates ; in iHe way of earning an honest 
velihood on dismissal. The question aidseSy /Will the projeptors 
succeed in Iheir benevolent intentions 7 According to their ou'^n 
account^ everything promises .well for the institution. The boys 
are no doubt exposed to the most beneficial infiuences, and if 
anything, can reclaim from incipient wickedness, this must do it. 
Still tlm foimidable difficulty remains, of establishing the re- 
claimed youths in respectable situations throughout the.eountry 
after leavHkg the colony. As the nuifibe» is not great, thi;t may 
be accomplished by dint of friendly interposition ; but that an 
annual dispersion of some thousands could be effected — ^supposing 
Fiance to be provided with such a colony in every department — 
is, I fear, not among things possible, unless the army were 
employed as a regular means of consumption. On the score of 
relieving the prisons, government pays, I believe, 160 francs 
for each convict annu^ly;^and as the produce of the labour 
greatly aids the voluntary contnbutions, the financial part of 
the scheme is encouraging. How far a colony of such a mixed 
character could be made to answer in England, is doubtful. The 
boys of Mettray do not run away, which, to an Englishman, 
seems veiy incomprehensible. But there are powerful reasons 
for this apparent self-denial. Independently of French, and, 
indeed, continental boys generally, being a poor-spirited set of 
urchins, without that love of adventure which is a mainspring 
of juvenile delinquency in this country, and is, in fact, a main- 
spring of all our greatness as a nation, it would be almost impos- 
sible for a colonist to abscond undetected. Were he to attempt 
such a freak, a gendarme would pick him up at the first town in 
which he set his foot, and he would be sent to prison in disgi*ace. 
Besides, no money is given to the colonists ; the overplus, of cer- 
tain gains being carried to their account in the savings’ bai;k of 
the establishment. ^ 

On the whole, the impressions made on my mind from a 9isit 
to Mettray were of an agreeable kind, and I felt assured it was, 
morally speaking, prodigiously in advance of prisons of all sorts, 
and would not unlikely foim a model for further and perhdps 
still more favourable experiments in juvenile reclamation. 

It would have begn easy for me to have extended the present 
|ract to tSe compass of a volume; for the subject is one of the 
most important of the day, and admits of much varied illustra- 
tion. Enough, howeve^ hSs b8en said to prqve the necessity foi*, 
and value of, Schools of Industry, both as regards the prevention 
of crime, and the, reclaiming of the young from vicidus habits. 

A W* C. 
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QUINTIN MATSYS, THE BLACKSMITH 
OF ANTWERP. 


THE BLACKSUXTH AND HIS FAMILY. 

EAKI Y four hundred years a^o, there was, at a short 
distance from the city of Antwerp, a blacksmith’s 
cottage. It was not much better than a hut^low- 
roofed, mud-walled, and consisting* of only one room. 
It was situated a little aloof from the High road, in one of 
t^ose solitaiy nooks which 4re so often found, when least, 
suspected, in the neighbourhood of large cities. Only at 
C times there came through the d^tance the faint hum of a 
po][Alous town, and the high spires of the renowned cathedral 
stood out in bold I'dief against the sky, which was of thlit mde 
bluish gray peculiar to an October evening, when the Mllmt 
autbmn sunsets are in some degree gone by. ■ ^ 

The blacksmith’s wife sat spinning by the half-open dodl* of 
her humble dwelling. She was a woman of middle age; her 
face was of that peculiar Flemish cast which Dutch paintm 
have made so well known— round, fair, ana rosy, with rieepy ; 
eyes of pale blue, bearing an expression of quiet content^, almost, 
amounting to apathf . A few locKs ^ silky fltxen hair peeped ; 
from under ^er Flemish cap, and were smoothly laid Hirer a 
rather high forehead, where, as yet, no wrinkle had Ihlriided. 
She looked like one on whom the iUs, of life wonld fall imhtly : 

No. 126. 
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who would ^0 on in her own quiet wav^ only seen W the unob* 
trusive acts of ^B^oodness whicdi she^did to others. Such charac- 
ters are ligh% ediemsit ^ fowiaed, yet what would the 
world be wititmt thepoa? 

The HeauBii done i«i «l ter woric uadisturbed, ooca- 
(SionaUy storms’ to listen for idle noise ol her husband’s forge, 
which resfiNHadea from the high road, a little way oii^ where the 
blacksmith had wtey placed it^ aa vdl to deaden the noise of 
the at his Httle catti^ as to attract stray customers. 

At this distance the jmceasisg sound of the forge was rather 
lulteff and pheasant than otherwise, aasd no doubt the wife often 
thou^t so, as it reached her ears, and told her of the imwearied 
diligence wi1& which her husband toilid A)r her and her cdiHdren. 
Th^r cottage had once been alive with many childish voices, but » 
one by one all had dropped o£P, from sudden disease or inh^*ent 
diHeaey of constitution. Of eight, seven lay in the churchyard 
not far distant, and one only was kft to cheer the blacksmith’s 
cottage— little Quintin, the youngest bom. No wonder was it, 
therefore, that the aaoihap ottek tamed her eyes within, where 
the child was amusing hiipself ; and at such times the placid, 
almost dull expression of her face changed into a look of ineffable 
love, for he was her youngest and her only one. 

At last the sound of the forge ceased. The blacksmith’s wife 
immediately*^ put by her distaff, and set about preparing the 
evening meal ; for she knew her husband’s daily work was over, 
and that he would soon be home. The sour kraut and the 
beer w^ laid on the rudely-carved plank, which, fitted on tres- 
sels, seiwed for a table ; and all was ready when the husband and 
fisther entered. He was a short, stout-built man ; his broad face 
shone with good-nature, and his muscular frame showed strength 
which had not even begun to fail, though some gray locks minted 
imperceptibly with his light curly hair. He nodded his head in 
cheerful thanks when his active wife brought him a large bowl 
of clear water, in which he washed his dusky face and hands ; 
and then, without wasting words^ sat down, like a hungry -man 
as he was, to his meal, ^he wife, with a quiet smile, watched^ 
the eatables and drinkables disappear, interrupting him onljl^ to 
fill his plate or cup in silence, as a good wife ought ; asking no 
questions until the first cravings of nature were satisfied. 

When the blacksmith had finished his meal, he rested* his 
bra^y arms on the table, and looked in his wife’s face — ^then 
for the first time broke silence. 1 have had a long day’s work, 
Gretchen^ but that is a bad thing for us, you Imow. 1 
have shod all the elector’s horses. He was travdlmg, and said 
none could do it so well as Matsys the blacksmith.” 

It is a good thing to be spSken well of ; Jmt gp*eat people do ‘ 
not often notice such folks as we are,” answered the quiet 
Gretchen. ^ • 

^^The elector need not be ashamed of speaking of or to an 
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honest man, who owes nothing to any one, and whose hrge is 
never seen idle/' said the hmsksmtk^ who was an indi^mBdent 
character in his way, thou^ rather imlegzhAtic, like the rest of 
his countiymen* by the by, working all day in the heat 

of that same for^ makes one feel cold even flere,'^ continued he,, 
shivering, and ^ancing towards the half-opea door. * 

Gretchen rose up and closed it without saying a word. 

^ You are a good wife, Gretchen," said the bl^smith, looldng 
at her affectionately : you always think of your husband." * 

A pleased smile passed over Gretchen's fice. ^^You know, 
Hans, it is near the end of Octob^; we must begin to have 
larger fires, I think.” 

And, thank God, we thall be able to have them, and also 
warm clothes ; for I shall have plenty of work all winter. We 
will have a merry Christmas mnner, wife, and Quintin shall 
dance and sing, and have many nice things. But where is litfle 
Quintin?” asked the blacksmim, turning round. 

‘^Here, father 1” answered a sweet child’s voice; and a little 
hoy crept from out of a dark comer beside the hearth, where he 
had remained crouched while Matsy^was eating his supper. He 
was slight, and rather delicate-loolung, and dressed in the quaint 
Dutch fashion, which made him appear much older ‘than he 
really was ; and the uncommon intelhgence of his countenance 
did not belie that impression. I am here, father; do you want 
little Quintin?” said the child, lifting up the long dark lashea 
from his deep, violet-coloured, and beautiful eyes, which indeed 
formed the principal charm of a face nut otherwise pretty. 

“ I want to know what you have beenadoing all day,” said 
Matsys, drawing his son on his knee, and kissing him affection^ 
ately. The boy returned his father’s rough but loving embrace^ 
and then jumped off his knee, saying, “ Wait a little, father, and 
I win show you.” 

He ran to a far comer of the room ; the mother looked after 
him, sqying, Quintin often alarms me : he is always gettm'g 
neaiBthe fire, and working and hammering. When I scold hintj, 
he only says that he is doing like his /ather.” 

nSie blacksmith burst into a loud cheerful lauglL that rung* 
through the little cottage, in the midst of which Quintin ap« 
peared, bringing with him two armlets, as he called them, iuge- 
niodsly worked in iron.^ The father took one of them from ^ 
son’s tiny wrist, and put it on his own great thumb, l|uighing 
more* than ever. How did you make this clever little article ? ” 
asked he. • 

Pray do not be angry, father,” timidly answered the*child;‘ 
but 1 found an old horse-shoa in^the forge, and brought it 
home ; and then 1 made it red-hot, and hammered it into shape 
with the po^er.” 

And now did you contrive to makq this pretty littla hand 
that frstens the bracelet ?” • • 
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I made it in clay, and tben took the shape in sand, and 
poured the n^odlten iron into it” * I ^ 

Clever boyl clever hovl” cried th^ blacksmith, raisinff his 
hands aiid eyes in astonishment) then, recollecting himself, he 
said in a loudvhftper to his wife, Quintm will be a g'emns 
shme day— a wonderAil men ; bat we must not tell him so, lest 
it should make him vain.” < 

Ihe mother shook her head, smiling* all the while ; and little 
<%uintin, who doubtless heard every word, ^rew red and pale by 
turns as he stood by his father’s knee, proud and happy at the 
admiration his work excited. 

I’ll teU you what, my boy,” cried ^Matsys, “ you shall come 
to the forge with me to-morrow ; ‘ like' father, like son.’ I had no 
idea you had watched me to such good purpose. Let me see ; 
how old are you ? 1 forget exactly.” 

Quintin will be ten years old at Christmas,” said Gretchen ; 
adding, with moistened eyes, You know, Hans, he was bom 
just two years after Lisa — ^poor little Lisa — and she would have 
Wn twelve now.” 

The father looked grave f^r a few moments, but soon recovered 
his cheerfulness when the eager upturned face of his pet Quintin 
met his. ’ This one darling atoned for all his departed child ran ; 
he had soon become reconciled to their Loss, like most fathers ; it 
is only in mothers’ hearts that the memory of babes vanished to 
Heaven lingers until death. 

Matsys twisted his coarse brown fingers in Quintin’s fair 
curls, and said thoughtfully, Well, ten years old is not too 
soon to begin; 1 wai#a year younger myself when my father 
made me work ; to be sure I was stronger than Quintin, and was 
the eldest of a dozen boys and girls. But then Quintin shall 
do no hard work, and it will keep him out of mischi^, and make 
him learn diligence betimes — always a good thing for a labour- 
ing lad. Not but what I shall have some gold florins to put by 
for him in time ; but bad things happen sometimes, God only 
knows ! However,” continued the blacksmith, ending his long 
soliloquy, and speaking louder, if you like, Quintin, to-morrow 
you shall begin to learn how to be as good a blacksmith as 3 ^ur 
father.” 

“ And may I make plenty of bracelets like these?” inquired 
the boy. 

His father laughed merrily. You would take a long time to 

? et rich if you never did anything but these little fanciful things. 

bu must^Iearn ho^ to forge tools, and horse-shoes, and nails ; 
but,” contmued he, noticing that the boy’s countenance fell at 
this information, don’t be unhappy; you shall make bracelets 
now and then if you lilce, Sna rings tocy if you are clever 
enough. And now, go and ask your mother what she says to 
'this plan.” ^ 

am quite willing, ^Hans,” said his wife; you know best; 
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but 1 shall often be very lonely without tho child. However, 
you must send him over to s«e me sometinies in the day.’' 

Very well, wife; and mow, all being settled, put out the fire, 
aruliftt us go to rest, ibr it, is long aft^ sunset, and litUe Qiiintin 
will soon be half asleep here on my lap.” • 

Crretchen tsiased her little son, heard him repeat his prayers, 
then undressed him, and laid him in his straw «ed. In another 
hour the quiet of night was over the cottage, and the little 
household it contained had all sunk into that deep slumber 
which is the sweet reward of labour. 


II. 

DEATH IN THE COTTAGE. 

“ Boast not thyself of to-morrow, for thou knowest not whtft a 
day may bring forth ! ” is a wise saying, and of mournful im- 
port. The holy man who wrote it knew its truth, and many a 
feai'ful heart, shrinking from the future, as well as many a.one 
stricken to the earth when most cainfident of bliss, have acknow- 
ledged the same. They are words never written or spoken with- 
out an indefinable dread ; for no one living is so happy, or so 
confident in his happiness, that he has nothing to fear. 

Christmas drew nigh merrily. In the blacksmith’s little 
family there was nothing but hopeful anticipation. The clear 
biting feost of a Dutch winter had set is, and all was gaiety; for 
this IS an important adjunct of mirth in a countiy where all 
festivities are carried on by means of the frozen waters. Gretchen 
had bought her furs and her gay ribbons ; all the Christmas gfifts 
were ready, and the Christmas dinner provided. The black- 
smith’s wife had finished all her preparations, had brought out 
the great silver cup, a family heir-loom, the only vestige of 
riches, and had set out, ready for the morrow, one or two bottles 
of Rhenish wine, as a crowning ti'eat for the Christmas festivities. 
Lastly, she brought out the eight carved wooden cups which had 
added at the birth of each clgld, each bearing the initial 
lefter of their names. It was the fancy of an old relative, a cleyer 
workman, who had thus enriched the stores of the blacksmith. 
Gretchen brought them out one by one, dusted them as carefmly 
as If they were to he used, and as she did so, let fall »few quiet 
tears on each /nemorial of her little ones. Mechanically she 
arranged th^ in order, and then sighing deeply, put them all 
aside, leaving only Quiiitin’s. She then omed her eyes with her 
apron, glanced round the cottage to see Inat all was right, and 
wrapping her warm mantle over^her head, went outside the 4opr 
to watch for herdiusband and*child, for the loneliness of the 
cottage wag too much for her. 

It was a fine day for winter : there was no sunshine, but the < 
white saPw made eveiything light and cheerful. Tne /rc»ty 
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weather caused the bells of the cathedral to sound louder and 
nearer; their aaeny peal rung oulfas if to drive awat all care 
and melancholy thoughts ; and while Gretchen listened to them, 
the mists of despondency which had gathered over her soul were, 
unconsciouslv to herself, swept away by their influence. The 
Dutch wife had little or no sentiment in her composition, yet 
she could not help giving way at this moment to fmcies which 
mothei^love alone could nave roused in her placid mind. She 
thought no longer of the children lost on earth, but of the angels 
gained to Heaven. 

Gretchen’s reflections then turned towards those left to her — 
her husband and Quintin. She thoimht of Hans, his diligence 
and industry, and how he had gone through all the struggles of 
their younger days, until comparative nches, the fruit of his 
labour, were beginning to flow in upon them. Their cottage was 
atf'smful as ever, to be sure, but still it boasted many little comforts 
which it had not when they flrst began life ; and all was through 
Hans— good, steady Hans ! Gretchen never thought how much 
her own careful economy had contributed to keep safe, and spend 
rightly, her husband’s earzpngs. Then she looked forwa^ to 
the future, calculated how long it would be before Hans might 
leave off work^ and Quintin succeed him in the forge. And the 
mother then pictured Quintin grown to manhood, and smiled as 
she thought of his taking a wue, and making Hans and herself 
grow young again on playing with a troop of grandchildren. 

The blacksmith’s wife was in the midst of these reflections and 


anticipations when the sound of her husband’s forge ceased. It 
was earlier than usual; but Gretchen was not surpneed, as it was 
holiday time^ and she thought that Matsys had got through his 
work quicker than ordinaiy, that he might be at home on Christ- 
mas eve.' So she went into the cottage to await his Tetuin, 
and warm her chilled hands at the Are, which she took care to 
heap up in readiness for the cold and weary labourers, for Quin- 
tin was now indefatigable at his father’s trade. She ;(raited 
longer than usual, but neither came; the short twilight ^ad 
passed away, and it was nqarly dark. Still she feared nothing, 
out sat quietly by the Are. ^ 

At last the latched door was burst open, and little Quintin 
rushed in. He hid Ms pale face on his mother’s bosom, sobbing 
bitterly. 

What is the matter? Who has vexed my iyitile Quintin?” 
said the mother, soothing him. 

No one, mother j no one I ” cried the child anew; but they 
i|ld me nek to tell you. Fariier— ” 

“.Where is your father ? Is he coming home ? ” 

“ Yes, he is coming hoAfr-^they are bringing him ; but he 
will not speak, and he looks like Sister Lisa. T^at is what 
frightened me.” 

At^this momenttSome heighbours entered: they were carrying 


f 
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Huns. His wife rusbed to him, and flung, her i^nDS round him 
with wild exclamations : but he made no answes, and she could 
not see him clearly for tW darkness. Thej drew Oretdben away, 
and laid him on the bed. A bright blase sprung up in. the 
and showed to the horror-stricken wife the iace of the dead. 

Death, sudden and fearful death, had come upon the strong 
man in the flower of his vi^ur and hope. The blacksmith haa 
been engaged on his usual labours, when the horse that he was 
shoeing gave him a yiolent kick on the forehead : be sank on the 
ground, and rose up no more a living man. 


• • nr. 


LIGHT IN DABENSSS. 

It was a mournful Christmas in the home of the widow hud 
Ihe fatherless. Until the day of the funeral, Gretchen, passive 
in her affliction, sat by the body of her husband, holding in her 
arms her sole treasure, her only child. She seemed calm, almost 
passionless ; but her countenance, before so peaceful, was seamed 
with wrinkles that might have been the work of years, and her 
hair had grown gray in a single night. She kept her eyes fixed 
upon the comer where the dim outline of a human form was 
seen through the white covering, never moving them except to 
follow, with intense anxiety, evezy motion of little Quintin. To 
the child the scene was not new ; he had seen death before, and 
had not feared to behold, and even to touch, the white mftrble 
^gures of his brothers and sisters who had died since his influny ; 
but now he felt a strange awe, which kept him away from his 
father. 

Those to whose hearths death comes slowly, preceded by long 
sickness, pain, and the anguish of suspense, can little imagine 
what it is when the work of the destroyer is done in a moment ; 
when one hour makes the home desolate, the plpce vacant, the 
h'feart full of despair. And when, added to the deep sorrow 
within, comes the fear for the initure without^ the worldly 
thoughts and worldly cares that will intrude even in the bitterest 
and most sacred grief, when that loss brings inevitably with it 
tbe evils of poverty — then how doubly intense is the sense of 
an^ish ! 

^us, when the remains of poor Hans Matsys had been laid 
beside those of his children, and the widow returned to her deso- 
late cottage, it was no wonder than heis strength ^and courage 
failed her. She burst into a flood of passionate grief, to which 
her ^uiet and subdued chara^rhad hitherto been a stranger, 
rocking herself Hb and fro in her chair, unconscious, or else heed- 
less, of Quintin’s attempts to console her. 

My child ! my child 1 'we have hope. God has forsaken 

us!’’ ime cried at last. • 
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You bad uot used to say that mother, when lisa died. You 
aold me to be|^flHDd, and then Ood would never forsake nke.” 

' 1 did, I did,” cried the stricken woman ; but it is different 

now! QL Hans, Hans! why did you go away and leave me 
alone, all alone!” » * 

Not quite alone, mother,” said Quintin, raising himself, and 
standing upright b^ore her with a serious firmness forei^ to 
his years ; ** you have me— Quintin. I will take care of you.” 
Afia he stretched out his aims to his mother, his face beaming 
with intense affection, and lus eyes glowing with thoughts and 
resolves which even she could not fathom. However, there was 
something in the child^s countenance which inspired her with 
hope : she felf that Quintin would one‘da|r or other be her(»stay 
and comfort. 

“ But,” said she, after she and her son had sealed their 
mutual love and confidence in a long embrace, how are we to 
live? Your poor father worked too hard to save money, exce^ 
for the last year; and how are we to find food, now that he is 
no longer here to work for us ? You are too young, mv poor 
Quintin, to keep on the forge ; it must go into other hands. 
There is no hope for us : we must starve ! ” 

** We shall not starve I ” cried the boy, his slight form dilating 
with the earnestness of his manner as he drew himself up to his 
full height. Mother, we shall not starve ! 1 shall be a man 
soon ; mit, until then, we must be content with little. 1 can 
work well even now ; whoever takes the forge will have me to 
help, 1 know. You can spin, mother, imtil 1 grow stronger and 
older, so as to be able to get money enough. You told me once, 
when I was trying to do something difficult, ^ When there is a 
will, there is a way.’ Now, mother, I have a will, a courageous 
one ; and never fear but 1 shall make a taay” 

New comfoii: dawned on the widow’s heart; she was no longer 
hopeless as before. The boy who, a few days before, had clung to 
her knees in childlike helplessness, looking to her for direction, 
advice, and assistance, now seemed to give her the counsel and 
strength of which she stooc^in such sore need. It is often so 
with those who are afterwards to be great among their fello)(- 
men; in a few days, by some incident or sudden blow of misfor- 
tune, they seem to step at once from childhood to the threshold 
of premature manhood. With Quintin this change was not sof- 
prising ; because his thoughts had ever been beyond his years, 
partly from the superiority of his mind even in childhood, and 
partiy because he had^ lived entirely with his parents, and fr'om 
'Arious cauSes had never associated with those of his own age. 
Thesq circumstances had given a maturity to his judgment and 
a strength to his feelings whibh liiade him, in the foregoing con- 
versation with his mother, assume that unwonted energy and 
yesdlution which was afterwards the prominent feature of his 
charac^r, and whic]{} eYen*ihen was sufficient to make the forlorn 
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Tvidow experience a feeling* almost approaching to hope, as she 
read coifrage and lirmness t)n eveiy feature of ‘the face of her 
only son. 

From that time Quintin was no more a cliild. lie seemed to 
think it incumbent on him to till the place oif his dead father ; he 
went regularly to work at the forge, which had hem taken hf a 
kind-hearted neighbour, and Quintin’s skill and dexterity atoned 
so much for his want of muscular strength, that he received good 
wages for a boy. These he regularly brought home ; and ho 
srierchant ever told over the gains of his Indian vessels with more 
delight, than did (Quintin count over the few pieces of silver into 
his mother's lap. There^s a sweetness in tiie gains of labour 
which no gifts, howe^r rich, can bestow ; and Quintin often 
thought that the bread w’hich was bought by his hard-earned 
money tasted better than any other. It might be that his moyiei^ 
thought so too; and when he stood beside her— Quintin now con- 
sidei'ed himself too old and manly to sit on his mother's knee — the 
smile returned to her face as she noticed his sturdy hands and 
cheek embrowned by labour, and said he was growing so like 
his father. No other eye would* have traced the veiy faint 
resomhlance between the honest hut coarse features of the poor 
blacksmith, and the intellectual countenance of his son. 

Quintin, after his father's death, occupied his leisure hours no 
more with the to^’s and trifles of his own manufacturing, in 
which he had before so much delighted. He would not waste a 
moment, and as soon as he returned from the forge, he always set 
himself to assist his mother in her household duties, suffering her 
to do nothing that he thought was too much for her strength, 
which had been much enfeebled bv gri(‘f. Quintin was become 
a very girl in gentleness and in domestic skill, for he thought 
nothing beneath him which could lighten his mother’s duties, 
ile even learned to spin ; and during the summer evenings 
(Iretcheii and her son sat together at their work, often until long 
after liie inhabitants of the few" scattered cottages around them 
half gone to rest. But Quintin and his mother feared the long 
hither w inter, and w'orked early aiiA late to put by enough to 
keep them from poverty dining the biting frost of their climate. 
Still, while they feared and took these precautions, thiy did not 
despau*;.fof they knew how sorely such a feeling cramps the 
energies of even a strong mind, and thereby induces the very 
evils w’hich are dreaded. So Quiiitin's hopeful spirit encouraged 
his mother, and they w orked on, patiently w'aiting until better 
times should come. * • * 


IV. * 

THE GOOD ANGKL. 

It was on a cold dreary February dajfcthat a boy came through 
the churchyard, W’here the poor, wlio had uo sforied epitaplfs, iior 
74 f 9 
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white marble shrines, awaited in peace their resurrection from 
clay. The boy liras thinly and poor!y clad, and his face tod bare 
hands were blue with cold. He walked slowly, in spite of the 
chilliness* around him ; for his spirit was very heavy^, and his 
steps refused lo mov% as those of one who carries a light heart in 
hil bosom. 

It was Quintin *Matsys, who was coming from his daily labour 
to a sorrowful home ; for the unusual severity of the winter had 
drfiined their little store, and Quintin knew now, for the first 
time, what poverty and hunger vrere. He thought, in his sim- 
plicity, that he would come round by his father^s grave, and 
say his prayers there, hoping that God would hear them, and 
send (jomfort. Quintin crept rather tnaft walked ; for his» poor 
little feet were frozen, and sharp pieces of ice every now and then 
T)ierced through his worn shoes. He was thankful to have been 
all day in the warm shelter of the forge; but that made him now 
feel more keenly the bitterness of the cold without. He came at 
last to the little green hillock which had been watered with so 
many tears; it was not green now, but covered with frozen snow; 
not soft, but hard and sharp, r 

The mist of a coming storm was gathering over the church- 
yard before Quintin had finished his orisons. The boy could 
hardly distinguish the gate at which he entered, and was about 
to depart, when there rose up from a grave which he had not 
before noticed a white figure. It was slender and small ; and 
Quintin’s first thought was that an angel had been sent to 
answer his prayer. He was not alarmed ; but knelt down again 
with folded hands, waiting to receive the heavenly messenger. 
But another glance told him that it was no angel that he saw, but 
a little girl wrapped in white fur, who came timidly to meet him. 

“ Will you tell me who you are asked she, putting out from 
her mantle a warm little hand, which shrunk from the touch of 
Quintin^s chilly fingers. 

My name is Quintin Matsys,” answered the surprised «boy. 

“ You are very cold, poor Quintin, if that is your name. Give 
me your hands to warm them under my furs.” 

Quintin did so in silence. 

‘‘Where is your father?” 

“ Here ! ” said Quintin sadly, pointing to the grave. “ My 
father has been dead a year.” 

“ They tell me that my mother is dead too, because I never sec 
her now. I sometimes come here to think of her. When my 
father is angry, I steftl out of the house and come here, as I have 
done to-day. No one minds little Lisa.” 

“ Lisa ! — is your name Li«^ ?” cried Quintin eagerly. “ I had 
a sister Lisa once ; but she was much older tlfaii you.” And the 
hoy looked earnestly in the beautiful childish face ©of his new 
friend, as if to trace some slight resemblance to the sister he had 
lost, But remembeftd so well. 

10 , 
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I will be your sister Lisa ! ” exclaimed the little girl. I like 
you — ^you look good.” And she sprang up wifli a sudden im- 
pulse, put her arms round his neck, and kissed him. Quintin 
returned her affectionate embrace, and then asked her more about 
her father. He was a painter at Antwerp, dnd had been living 
near the village for several months — ever since his wife^s death. 

And now,” said Quintin, “ I must go home. My mother is 
ill, and I have stayed too long already ; but I will not leave you 
here all alone. Sister Lisa and the word Lisa lingered on the 
boy’s lips with the fondness with which we pronounce a beloved 
name, even when owned by a stranger. 

Why did you not tell* me your mother was ill ? I live close 
by ; ^e will go away Ibgether directly.” And she took hold of 
his hand and set out. • 

The two young friends had not gone many steps when Qui^jtiiT 
turned pale, and sank on a grave. 

“What ails you. Brother Quintin?” asked the frightened 
child. 

“ I do not know,” said Quintin faintly. 

The little girl tried to encourage him ; and then, with child- 
like reasoning, thought that something good would be the best 
resource. She drew'from her pocket a sweetmeat, which she put 
in Quin tin’s mouth. He devoured it eagerly, and then, looking 
wistfully at her, he cried — “Have you another?” But imme- 
diately a crimson blush overspx'ead his face. “ I was wrong,” 
said he, “ to ask ; but I am so hungry. I have tasted nothing 
since yesterday.” 

“ I^ot eaten since yesterday I ” exclaimed his compassionate 
little friend. “ Poor Quintin ! — ^no wonder you are tired ! And 
your mother — ^has she nothing to eat ?” 

“I fear not indeed — unless some charitable neighbour has 
given her some dinner.” 

Lisa felt again in her pocket, and produced a biscuit, which 
she made Quintin eat ; and then, as soon as he was able to go 
forward, she pulled him on. “ I will go home with you, Quintin,” 
said she. “ Here is a fine gold piefie that my father gave me ; 
we will go and buy some supper, and take it together to your 
mother. Lam very hungry too, and I will sup with you,’^ she 
add^Lwvtn instinctive delicacy of feeling, wonderful in a child. 

Quintin yielded to her gentle arguments ; and, laden with good 
things, he and Lisa entered his mother’s coftage. She was sit- 
ting, exhausted, beside the fireless .ind cheerless hearth ; a small 
rush -candle in one corner just showed the desolation of thfe 
cottage, for they had been obliged to part with one thing ^after 
another to preserve life. The*tww children entered hand-in- 
hand. Gretchen looked sui»prised, but, from feebleness, did not 
speak. • 

“Mother, dear mother,” cried Quintin, “I have brought you* 
a good angel, who has come to save us from (tying of hunger.” 

f ^ 
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The child stepped forward and took her hand. “ Here is 
plenty for supper ; let me stay ancP' share it. I am Li^-^little 

The similarity of name struck on Gretchen’s ear; her mind 
was weakened by iWness and want : she snatched the child to 
he*r bosom, crying out, “ Lisa — ^my Lisa ! are you come back to 
me again ?” 

The little girl, startled, uttered a c^. Gretchen set her down, 
arid looked at her, “ No, no — it is not my Lisa ! ” she said 
son’owfully. 

“ I am not your own Lisa, but I will try to be,” answered 
Quintin’s friend, while the boy himself came forward and ex- 
plained the whole. His mother was full Sf grateful joy. Witfi- 
out more words Q||intin lighted the iire, while little Lisa, active 
skilful as a grown woman, arranged the supper — not, how- 
ever, before she had carefully administered some wine and bread 
to the thankful widow. All three sat down to a cheerful meal, 
Lisa holding one of Quintin’s hands in hers the whole time, and 
watching him eat with an earnest pleasure which prevented her 
thinking of her own supper, and effectually contradicted her 
assertion that she was vei*y hungry. 

“ You will not faint again, Quintin,” she said at last. 

The mother looked alarmed. “ What has been the matter with 
you, Quintin ? Have you, indeed, fainted from hunger ? My 
poor boy ! I thought you told me they were to give you dinnei* 
at the forge, and therefore you would not eat that piece of bread 
this morning?” 

Yes, mother ; but — but — ” said Quintin stammering, “ they 
forgot all about it. I was not so very hungry, so 1 thought ! 
would not come home until after dinner-time, that ” 

“ That your mother might have it all ! My own boy — my 
dear Quintin, God bless you ! You are husband, and son, and 
eveiything to me,” cried the widow, folding him in a close 
embrace. • 

Lisa looked on, almost tearfully. “ I wish my mother wt^re 
here to kiss me as you do Qvintin ! ” she said. ^ 

“ Have you lost your mother, poor child?” asked Gretchen, 
turning towards her. “ Then come to me — you shall be my own 
little Lisa.” ^ 

“ I am Quintin’s sister already, so we shall all be happy to- 
getlier,” cried the •pleased child, who would have willingly 
stayed, had not the thoughtful Gretchen told Quintin to take her 
m safety tocher own iiome. The children parted affectionately, 
and Quintin felt that Lisa’s loving and hopeful spirit had left a 
good* influence behind upon«;hia own. He went home with less 
gloomy thoughts for the future; his mother,*' too, had a happy 
look on her carc-wom face, which cheered the affectionate bo 3 ^ 
' He listened to her praise^ of the sweet Lisa, and bade her good- 
night»with a lightened heart. Both mother and son felt the 
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day’s events had shown them that there is no night of sorrow 
so dark fb which there will come; sooner or later, a bright and 
happy morning. 

V. 


THE FIRST PARTING. 

Two years passed lightly over Quintin’s head, bringing wUh 
them much happiness and little care. It seemed as if the meet- 
ing with Lisa had been the tuining of their fortunes ; from that 
time friends sprung up for the widow; and Johann Mandyn 
himself, the father of Li^, helped Quintin to obtain work with 
the iiffluence he posseslfcd. But he was poor, and had little sym- 
pathy beyond his art, in which he placed his sple delight. Quin- 
tin and Lisa were inseparable in their childish friendship ; j;he* 
artist’s daughter felt no scorn for the blacksmith’s son, for she 
was too young to think of difference of station. Quintin worked 
at the forge, where he was invaluable, and his mother spun; 
so that the week’s earnings were sufficient for the week’s need, 
and poverty was no longer dreaded cn the widow’s now cheerful 
home. Gretclien became once more the stout, rosy, and good- 
humoured Flemish dame ; for time heals all griefs, even the bit- 
terest ; and it is well that it should be so. A long-indulged sor- 
row for the dead, or for any other hopeless loss, would deaden our 
sympathies for those still left, and thus make a sinful apathy steal 
over the soul, absorbing all its powers, and causing the many 
blessings of life to be felt as curses. ‘ As the bosom of earth 
blooms again and again, having buried out of sight the dead 
leaves of autumn, and loused the frosty bands of winter, so does 
the heart, in spite of all that melancholy i)oets write, feel many 
renewed springs and summers. It is a beautiful and a blessed 
world we live in, and whilst that life lasts, to lose the enjoyment 
of it is sin. 

Greichen’s restoration to peace after her heavy trials was in 
a gfeat measure owing to the influence of Lisa. This child was 
on^ of those sweet creatures who tHeal into our hearts like a 
gleam of sunshine. Why this was so, it was impossible to tell : 
she was not clever above her years, nor fascinating through her 
beauUi^Hliimch then was not conspicuous ; but there seemed an 
atmofphere of love around her which peiwaded everything and 
every one with its influence. It was impossible not to love 
Lisa. 

A good man once said to his daughter — ‘‘•VVhy is it^that every* 
one Inves you ? ” “I do not know,” answei*ed the child, “^ex- 
cept that it is because I love everybody.” This was the secret of 
Lisa’s power of wftining universal affection. Hel* little heart 
seemed brimming over with kind words and good deeds. She 
was never seen gloomy or unhappy, because her whole delight 
consisted in indulging her love of bestowing pleasure on others, 
f 13 ^ 
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and therefore she never knew what it was to be sad. People 
may talk as they will, but it is in cKirselves alone that the mate- 
rials of happiness are to be found. Even love — we mean house- 
hold, family love — need not always be reciprocal at first. A 
gentle and a loving spirit, though it may seem for a long time 
fruitless, will at last win love in return. It is useless to say, “ I 
would be kind ‘and affectionate if he or she would be so in 
return.” Let us begin by showing love, and a requital will not 
fall us in the end. 

Quintin’s character matured rapidly. If his manly and reso- 
lute mind had wanted anything, it was the charm of gentleness, 
and this he learned from Lisa. They continued to call one 
another by the sweet names of brother and sister, and cenkainly 
no tie of kindred, could be stronger than theirs. Lisa taught 
*Quintin much that the misfoi*tunes of his youth had prevented 
him from learning*, so that he no longer lamented his ignorance 
of reading and writing — acquirements very uncommon in his 
present sphere, but which his ai‘dent mind had always eagerly 
longed after. His bodily frame grew with his mental powers, 
and at thirteen Quintin was a tall and active youth, though 
never very strong. To say he loved the occupation which he 
pursued so steadily, and in which he was so successful, would 
not be true ; and here it was that the quiet heroism of his cha- 
racter appeared. Quintin’s heart was not in the forge, and the 
more learning he acquired, the more he felt this distaste increase. 
But he never told his mother, for he knew that it would detract 
from her happiness, and he manfully struggled against his own 
regrets. 

When Quintin had attained his fourteenth year, a change 
took place in his fortunes. The young blacksmith, with the 
native taste which was inherent in him, had worked a number 
of iron rails with such ingenious ornaments, that the purchaser, 
a rich burgher of Antwerp, sent to inquire whose hand had done 
them. Quintin’s master informed him; and the answer was, 
that the youn^ workman should immediately go to the burgher, 
who had found him employEnent in the city. 

A grand event was this in the boy’s life. He had never seen 
Antwerp, but he and Lisa had often sat together on summer even- 
ings watching the beautiful spires of the cathedral, w^rAl®. thelitth* 
girl told him of all the wonders it contained ; for Lisa inhented 
all her father’s love of art. Now Quintin was about to realise 
these wonderful sights ; and when he got home he could hardly 
^nd wordSito tell hiawnother and Lisa the joyful news. Quintin 
was too happy to notice that, while his mother congratulated him 
on his good fortune, a tear ctood in her eyes, and that little Lisa 
—she still kept the pet name, which suited her low stature and 
child-like manners, though she was, in truth, but little younger 
than Quintin — looked vQiy sad immediately after the first surprise 
had passed away.* 
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“Will you be long away, Brother Quintin asked she, laying 

her hantl on his arm. • • 

“ Only two or three months ; perhaps not that.” 

“ Three months seem a long time when you have never left 
your mother before in your whole life,” said Gretchen mourn- 
fully. • 

Quintin then felt that his joy was almost unkind towards these 
dear ones, who would miss him so much. And yet it was such 
a good thing for him to lind work at Antwerp ; he would* be 
well paid, and it was the sort of labour which he liked much 
better than his hard and uninteresting work at the forge. He 
urged all these argume^jts, except the last, to his mother and 
Lisaf and was successAil in quieting their alarms, and in lulling 
their grief at losing him for a time. He was to leave the next 
morning, for there must be no delay, and the necessaiy prepara?* 
tions in some degree distracted Gretchen’s thoughts fromTthe 
approaching parting. Lisa assisted too, but her little fingers 
trembled while she tied up the small bundle in which Quintin’s 
worldly wealth was deposited. He, good thoughtful boy, though 
his own heart sank alter the first* burst of delight, did not fail 
to cheer them both with merry speeches, telling Lisa that he 
would need a wagon ^nd horses to bring home his goods, instead 
of the handkerchief in which they were taken thence, and such- 
like cheerful sayings — with little humour, but much good-natured 
cheerfulness. 

Nevertheless, when all was ended, and the three sat down to 
their last meal together for some time,‘Gretchen^s courage failed. 
She looked at her son ; the thought struck her how soon his place 
would be vacant, and she burst into tears. Quintin consoled her. 
He felt almost ready to cry himself ; but a boy of fourteen must 
not yield to such weakness, so he forcibly drove the tears back to 
their source. Lisa did not speak, but she changed coloui*, and 
several large bright drops slid silently down her cheek, and fell 
on her empty plate. 

* Come, mother dear,” said Quintin at last, “ we really must 
n^t all look so very melancholy ; I»shall be quite too full of im- 
portance if you cry over me so much. And 1 shall be so rich 
when I c^e home. This will be the best winter we have had 
Tft I shall not spin any more, mother : indeed there will 
be no need, I shall be so independent. And three months will 
soon pass ; Lisa will be near you; and, mother,” he added gravely 
and affectionately, “ you can trust me to be good, to remember 
all you have taught me, and to love you a»much as ^ver, though 
a ftw miles away from you.” 

With such words did Quintal cteer the little party, until the 
time came for Msa to go home. Her father, absorbed in his 
studies, though loving her sincerely, noticed her but little, and 
was content to leave her often for wjiole days with the black-* 
smith’s widow, provided that Quintin brought her home at dusk. 

9 15 
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It^was now summer-time, and the children went along the oft- 
trodden way together hand-in-handiL At lengttf the moment for 
parting anfived, and how sad it was, need not be particularly 
described^ 

Do not forget 8ister Lisa,” were the last words Quintin 
heurd from the child ; and when the door of her father^s house 
closed, and he saw her no more, Quintin felt more sorrowful 
than he had done since he beheld the cold earth thrown over 
his* father. 


VL 

QUINTIN’S life at ANrWERP. ^ 

It was a dull and dreary morning when Quintin set out on his 
gurney. He was to proceed on foot to Antwerp ; for in those 
dayli the poor and middling classes had to look to themselves 
alone for those powers of locomotion which are now open to 
every one. In the lifteenth centuiy carriages were almost 
unknown ; the sole mode of conveyance was on horseback ; but 
the very wealthy, when aged<.or sick, indulged themselves with 
litters, or with rude wagons, drawn by horses. But none of these 
appliances of luxury vrere for Quintin Matsys ; so he set forth 
on foot, carrying his bundle, tied to a stick, over his shoulder. 

With the night had faded many of Quintin^s brilliant antici- 
pations of pleasure. When he awoke in the morning, and saw 
that the long drought had melted into rain, and that the dull 
mist rose up from the liclds, shutting out from his view the 
city of his hopes, he would almost have been glad not to set out. 
At the last moment, when anticipation has vanished into cer- 
tainty, it is seldom that we really feel happy in some pleasure 
long hoped for at last attained. So Quintin felt ; and when he 
had indeed parted from his weeping mother — when he had lost 
sight of the cottage, passed the forge, and was out in the high 
road, he thought that if this was the lirst-fruits of good fortune 
he had almost rather stay at home all his life. " 

But the boy had not gone far -when the mist — ^it was oiil}^ a 
summer’s mist, like his own sadness — cleared away; the sun 
rose brightly, and the cathedral spires were bathed in its golden 
radiance. They seemed a beacon of future hope tin’s 

now cheerful heart. To a fanciful and enthusiastic spirit^iihe 
his, a mere tiiile — the passing of a cloud, the bursting of a sun- 
beam, the sudden carol of a bird — will drive away care, until we 
Ti^onder wh j we were 4^0 heavy-hearted before ; and this sudden 
susceptibility to pleasure, unless blunted by very sore afflicti6ns, 
is indeed a great blessing. Sait p^as with Quintin. Encouraged 
by the sunshine around him, he went hopefully on his way, and 
before sunset reached Antwerp. 9 , 

« The first view of a grea^ and populous city is always striking. 
But tl^ young blacksmith’s mind was naturally of too high a 
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tone to feel t^t stupid wonder with which such a sight w^uld 
impreifs a cowry peasanti who had less intellect than himself. 
Quintin walked through Antwerp, feeling himself elevated, not« 
made lower, by the grandeur around him. Thus, when he came 
into the presence of his future patron, ne false shame or self- 
abasement made him show to disadvantage the talents he f)os- 
sessed. The wealthy Herr Schmidt was pleased with him, and < 
Quintin was at once placed with a clever iron-worker in the 


city. , • 

The country youth now began a new life, which required all 
his energies. Left almlbst entirely to his own guidance, he acted 
as became the good boy he had always been, when his mother’s 
eyfkwas upon him, oiid^er precepts in his ears. But he had so 
long been accustomed to judge for himself and for her, that this 
complete independence was scarcely new to him. Ilis sole regret . 
W’as when, after his day’s work, he returned to his lonely^'oom 
in a narrow street, and missed the kind face and smile of welcome ; 
when he had to prepare his frugal meal himself, and to eat it 
alone, without those almost invisible cares which a mother, sister, 


or wife’s hand bestows, and wl^ch, though often unperceived 
and unacknowledged, yet sweeten the food. Then Quintin missed 
also the fragrant breath of country air coming ^n at his wundow; 
and while he grew taller, and his mind increased in strength 
and acquirements, his brown cheek became paler, and his frame 
more slender, through his city life. But Quintin had one grand 
object — he wanted to grow rich, that his mother’s closing days 
might know all the comforts of wealth. Another impulse, too, 
winch he scarce acknowledged to himself, spurred him on. He 
had grown wiser, painfully wiser, since he had come to Antwerp. 
He then found out, for the first time, the difference the world 


shows between an artist’s daughter and a poor blacksmith’s son ; 
tliat he and Lisa, when they grew up, coulu never call one another 


brother and sister. Other feelings than fraternal ones never 


ent^’ed into Quintiii’s simple mind ; but he could not bear the 
Hhouglit of losing his sister Lisa; and the idea of raising his 
noaition in the world, so as to be aJile still to keep up the associa- 
non with her, mingled in his ideas of gaining wealth for his 
mother to enjoy. 

Q iiii j U ^i was not entirely without troubles, even in his good# 
fo^unes. His fellow-workmen envied his skill in fancy- working 
in iron, and many a plan was laid to injure the youth in his 
master’s estimation. They stole from him his tools, complained * 
of his overbearing conceit, and accuse^ him of giving a false 
stitement of his age, and representing himself as much younger 
than he really was, to gain his meter’s favour and approbation. 
This accusation Quintin’s hign spirit could ill brook. The prin- 
cipal weakness of his character was a want of gentleness, not 
surprising in one of his resolute temper, for the two qualities ai^ ^ 
seldom combined. He was more trieS than«ever he hadjbeen at 
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home, where his sole troubles came from withou^: he had none 
from within, for in the little household all was pAce. This last 
allegation roused him to ang‘er. 

I a liarJ — I tell a lie I ” cried the indignant boy ; “ I would 
not do it for the king himself. How dare you say so to my 
fac»!'' and his eyes flashed with the violence of his feelings. 
His companions saw they had goaded him on too far : they said 
no more that day. Quintin went home, his spirit still chafing 
undtr the insult he had received, and diere was no gentle Lisa 
to cast oil on the angry billows of his soul. The poor boy felt 
how lonely he was, and when he had sliut the door, his anger 
melted into sorrow ; he threw himself on his little bed, and 
covered his face, while hot tears of vexafeon^ mingled with grief, 
burst through his Angers. His spirit was strong; but still 
Quintin was only a boy — not fifteen. 

N^xt morning he rose, and went courageously to his work. He. 
was making the u*on cover to a well, wrought tastefully in a 
manner which he alone could do, therefore his master had in- 
trusted him with it, and thus caused so much jealousy among 
tlie rest. When Quintin came^o look for his tools, lo ! hammer 
and file were gone. He inquired, first gently, then indignantly, 
for them ; but hi! compniuns could not, or would not, give him 
a satisfactory answer. His anger kindled ; but they only taunted 
him the more. 

How will you make your fine well cover without hammer 
or file ? ” cried one. 

“ Here is a pretty plight for the first workman in Antwerp to 
be in ! ” said another. 

“ The young genius will never finish his work!” exclaimed a 
third, bursting into a loud laugh. 

“ I will finish it though ! ” said Quintin, resolutely folding his 
arms, and standing before them with a determined air, though 
his face was veiy pale. “ I will finish it, in spite of you all.*’ 

He turned away, took up the rest of his tools, -locked up him- 
self and his work in another part of the establishment, took ilcf 
heed of the daily taunts which he met with, until the given tim^. 
expired. The master came, and asked for the well cover ; it was 
done! Quintin had finished it, as he said he would, without 

• hammer or file. How he accomplished it, no one could^ll : but 
the workmanship was inimitable; and this testimony to'lihe 
genius and determination of the young blacksmith may be seen 
to this day over a well near the cathedral of Antwerp. 


yn, 

DISAPPOINTMENTS. 

t « Lisa’s fears proved true Quintin did not come home for seve- 
ral moivths, not untU mid-winter : and w W he did return, his 
18 ^ 
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adopted sistewas not there to welcome him. Lisa, the 
tionatli Lisa, Vbd departet with her father fsr Italy some time • 
before. When Quintin returned, all that he found was a sisterlj^ 
messages left with his mother for him, and a lock of hair — one curl 
of the bright golden tresses which he had <60 many times twisted 
round his lingers in play. Quintin had, indeed, lost his Shster 
Lisa. • • 

This was not his only disappointment. He had ever been a * 
delicate boy, and his constant work while at Antwerp, together 
with the confined air of the city, had injured his health. He was 
long before he would confess this to himself, for he could not 
bear to slacken in his exertions ; so he still remained where he 
had abundance of TvorS, sending the fruit of his earnings to his 
mother, and keeping but little for himself. At last his master, 
a kind-hearted man, saw the sad change in the boy, who, listkss* 
and feeble, w^ent about his work mechanically, without a sfiiile or 
a hope. He sent Quintin home on his own horse, for the boy 
was now too feeble to walk, as he had done on his first entrance 
into Antwerp. •And thus weakened in health, Quintin Matsys 
came home to his mother. • 

He had not known of Lisa's departure, and the closed-up, un- 
inhabited dwelling, as he passed it, gave him a sudden alarm. 
When he learned the truth, it was a bitter disappointment to 
him, for his gentle little playmate had become entwined with 
every fibre of Quintin's heart. However, his fond mother's 
caresses were very sweet to the boy, who had been so long 
without them. Illness made him feel doubly how precious is a 
mother's love. 

It was well that Quintin returned home in time; for he had not 
been there long, before a slow fever, the result of his anxious toil 
for so many months, seized him, and he was many weeks unable 
to move from the bed on which he lay. When he recovered a 
little, he was as feeble as a child. Gretchen watched and nursed 
him as in the days of his infancy ; only too thankful to be spared 
• the one absorbing dread to lose him for ever, she did not think of 
J;lia future. But when Quintin»begaji to feel better, he pined 
over the good prospects his illness nad blighted, and thought 
sadly h^ long a time must elapse before he would be able to 
trade. This idea retarded his gaining strength, and 
g%ve a painful cast of anxiety to his thin and sharpened features, 
for which his mother could not account. She, thinking of 
nothing but him, had not noticed how gradually the earnings of 
the year had dwindled away ; but Quintin often t]^ought of Ijiis. 

• One day Gretchen had propped up her son with pillows in his 
chair, and placed him in th# warm noon by the open window. 
He looked so worn to a shadow, with his long hair ^own thin 
and stragglings, as the hair does in continued illness, falling over « 
his attenuated 'face, and his large f^ll eyes fixed with a melanin 
choly gaze on the sky, that his mother eould not refinin from 
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teari^ She turned away, lest Quintin should them, and 
busied herself with arraiig^ing* her household affaiV ^he dusted 
4^he table and shelves, and then, in her search for more occupation, 
came to the silver cup where she kept her money. Many an 
anxious gaze had sheioften cast on that little cup ; and now she 
uncovered it, by an irresistible curiosity, to see how much it 
contained, for she had not looked in it lately. There was but 
a single silver piece ! Gretchen stood with it in her hand for 
somef minutes, looking dolefully at the poor remnant of her trea- 
sure. Quintin turned his head fetbly round. 

What are you doing there so long, mother ? ” he asked. 

His mother closed the cup, but not before he had seen what 
she was doing. “ How much money have*yoi: left, dear mother? 
he said again ; “ not much I fear.” 

» JTo conceal it would have distressed him more ; so Gretchen 
showdli her son the remaining coin. 

Quintin’s countenance fell — “ Oh how unfortunate I am,” he 
cried, “ to have been ill here instead of gaining money I But 
I know I am nearly w^ell — I am sure I can walk now'.” And 
he rose, but before he had moyed three steps, he fell exhausted 
on the floor. Gretchen ran fearfully, and raised him ; but all 
her consolations failed to reassure him. Quintin — the brave- 
heai’ted Quintin — for the first time in his life sank into despair. 
He had still courage enough to conceal his feelings from his 
mother; but he could not speak, and she laid him in his bed, and 
sang him to sleep, as she had done when he was a little boy — not 
knowing how deep was the poor boy’s misery and hopelessness. 

But this feeling could not last long in one of such energy as 
Quintin Matsys. Morning brought with it strength and hope, 
for in the long wakeful hours of night he had thought of a good 
})lan. 

“Mother,” said Quintin, when she brought him his plain 
breakfast of milk and meal, and sat beside him, encouraging the 
slight appetite of the sick boy by all those persuasive woads 
which loving hearts so well know how to use — “ mother, I have^^ ' 
been thinking of a way to gain money.” v 

“ Eat your breakfast, and tell me afterwards, my dear boy,”* 
said the anxious Gretchen. Quintin did so, and then began' 
Again to talk. - 

“ You know, mother, when I was a child, I used to make 
^orts of fanciful things in iron. Now, ^vhen I was at Antwei-p, 

I saw that, in the grand religious processions, there were quan- 
tities of metal, figures ofesaints used, and sold about the streets. 

I am sure I could make the same if 1 were to try; and th<c 
people huy such numbers, and gyve^so high a price for them, you 
cannot think!” And Quintin, half raising himself, restea his 
elbow on the pillow, and looked anxiously in his mother’i; face. 

• ‘Gretchen smiled cheerfully, to encourage him. “ I think it is 
an excellent plan,” said she ; “ but you must make haste and get 

‘ 20 4 , 
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strong, so as ^be able to make these figures ; and do not hi too ** 
anxious, or yW will be loif^er in recovering.”* • ^ * 

“ I ivill promise everything,” answered Quintin ; and hii fac# 

f rew brighter, so that his mother wondered to see* how much 
etter he looked. • • 

Hope is the best physician in the world. Now that Qutntin 
had something to look forward to, it was sui^rising how fast he* 
improved. He was soon able to move about the room, and in a 
little time began to make the figures. His youthful skill retuhied, 
together with his childish pleaiurc in the work. Sickness brings 
us back to the enjoyment of simple and infantile pleasures; it 
takes away all the false^loss of the world, and restores our souls, 
in*some measure, tneir early freshness; we feel again like 
children — child-like in our feebleness, child-like in our enjoy- 
ment of things that seem trifles to others. ^ 

Thus Quintin would sit for hours, contentedly forming tlib 
figures in clay with his thin white fingers, that were, alas ! 
incapable of harder work. Then he took moulds of them, into 
which his mother poured the molten metal, as Quintin had done 
in his first essay many years befai*e. At last a number of grace- 
ful little figures were made, at which his proud mother lifted up 
her hands and eyes in admiration. She took them to a kind and 
honest neighbour, who was going to the grand festival at Ant- 
werp ; he sold them all, and faithfully brought back the money 
— a sum sufficiently large to maintain, until Quintin^s complete 
restoration, the widow and her diligent boy. 


VIII. 


It is an old and trite saying, how rapidly time urges on his 
flight: sometimes as a relentless, unsparing destroyer, but oftener 
as a swift-winged and beautiful angel, changing, yet not taking 
Vw’ay, this world’s blessings — ^making our past sorrows look dim 
^^he distance, opening many Ackers of pleasure on our way, 
and gradually ripening our souls for the great and glorious har- 
vest of eternity. 

JSiiK^^ars from the last epoch of our story, a young man sat alf 
arone in a large cheerful room in the ^ood city of Antwerp. The 
house w'as in one of the second-rate but respectable streets, and* 
through the open window's mi^ht be distinguished the continuous 
tram^uing of feet, and the mingled soUlids that use up fram a 
bflsy thoroughfare. The room where the young man sat was 
simply, but comfortably furninheA: caiwed chairs, coarse but full , 
hangings to the^indows, and abundance of clean rushes strew'ed 
over th9 floor, showed that the occupier stood in no fear of • 
poverty. His dress, too, though that of a plain burgher, was 
good materials, carefully made, and well-aiTanged. Thfe joung ^ 
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maiAhimself was thin, almost spare in figure, and^^ far as could 
be judged *from the bending posture* of one thWiing dfeeply, 
%ppe4red to be above the common height. His face was not 
handsome ; -but that very want of beauty added to its charm, 
because tiie eye, at^nt dissatisfied, was ever and anon discover- 
ing isome new expression which gave unexpected delight. One 
'becomes wearied of a handsome face, over which no change flits: 
it is far better to find out new beauties daily, than gradually to 
lose ^ight of those which fascinated at the first look. But 
Quintin Matsys — for it was indeed he of whom we speak— had 
one perfection so rarely seen, that gi*eat index of the mind and 
disposition — a beautiml mouth and chin. A Greek sculptor 
would have revelled in its exquisite curves-c sharp, decided ; fehe 
round, but not full lips, set close together, showing great firmness 
y'‘Ad steadiness of character, mingled with almost womanly sweet- 
ness. •'And when he raised his head, the dark-blue eyes were just 
the same as in the boy Quintin of old, though now full of grave, 
almost mournful thought. 

A great change had come over Quintin in five years. He had 
risen from the blacksmith’s lovi^ mud-walled cottage to compara- 
tive riches. He was now the best iron- worker in Antwerp. He 
lived in a good house, had workmen under him, and his smooth 
soft hands showed that he now had no need to handle the ham- 
mer. He walked through the streets of Antwerp a prosperous 
and respected man, though still so young; receiving salutations 
from the wealthy tradesmen and burghers of the place, and 
knowing that his present position was the result or his own 
diligence. But Quintin had had one great sorrow — he had lost 
his mother. 

The unlearned, meek-spirited, but true-hearted Gretchen now 
slept in the lowly churchyard beside her husband and children. 
She had died not many months before, having seen and enjoyed 
her son’s prosperity, knowing that it was the work of his own 
dutiful hands, aided by that blessing of Heaven which ever falls, 
sooner or later, upon patient industry exercised for a holy purposd.' 
Therefore Quintin felt no violent grief at her peaceful de«;iij 
but when all was over, and her place was vacant in the house 
where all needful comforts had surrounded her in her latter years, 
•every hour in the day did Quintin miss his mother. 

Often, when in the leisure hours which his raised conditiJta 
in life afforded him, the young master of the house gazed dis- 
contentedly around on his comfortable dwelling, to which some- 
thing was evidently waiting. He sat down almost cheerlessly 
to nis plentiful meals, at which he felt so lonely. Quintin sighod 
for hisdnother, or else for some kipd sisterly face to smile oppo- 
* site to him ; and then he thou^t of Lisa. t 

Since the hour of their parting he had never seen oriheard of 
(has childish friend. Johan^ Mandyn had never returned from 
Italy ; ^d in those days, to be in a foreign country was as com- 
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plete a severa^e as death itself could occasion. Quintin iiaii 
no tidiiigs of ifsa; even hA existence was unknown to«him j and 
his memory of her had become like an indistinct but plejsanl;^ 
dream. Five years at Quintin’s time of life make such changes 
in the whole character, that we hardly n^eeognise one of the 
thoug'hts and feelings of the past as j^ing like those of*the 


present. ' 

Quintin had grown up to manhood, with the good qualities 
which his youth promised ripened into happy maturity, ifhile 
adversity had taken away many of those feelings from which no 
one is free. He was now a high-principled, right-feeling young 
man, guided, but not le^ away, by the impulses of an affectionate 
heiArt. Many of th^ffner qualities of his soul were as yet unde- 
veloped, though his natural reffnement of mind had kept pace 
with his fortunes. Quintin had not yet felt the influence 'fltj 
love, though, as was natural, several youthful fancies had pTeaseJ 
his imagination for a time ; but he always discovered something 
wanting, and his ideal of perfection was as yet unfulfilled. Pie 
had, in reality, never felt a stronger love than his devoted attach- 
ment to his mother, and his brotherly affection for Lisa, which 
now existed only in remembrance. Yet the influence of these 
two had assisted in making Quintin what he was. There is 
nothing so salutary to a young man as the unseen but magic 
power of a good mother or sister. It is a shield and safe^ard 
to him, on his entrance into the world, to look back upon a home 
where he found, and might still find, a nearer approach to his 
ideal of goodness than elsewhere. Otherwise he is driven abroad 


to seek for what he cannot have at home, and his heart often 
makes its resting-place in some fancied peifection, which soon 
proves delusive. 

Tims Ciuintin, in all his likings, invariably instituted compa- 
risons with what he remembered of Lisa— what she was, or would 
be now; and his early association with a character like hers 
made his heart grow purer and better, and this high standard 
VF excellence prevented his imagination from being led away» 
3^1!^ was Quintin at the age of twvnty. 


IX. 

A MEETING. 

One evening, as Quintin was returning from a chapel in an 
obscure part of the town, to which he had gone ijpr the per^r- 
nffeince of his religious duties, an unforeseen adventure occurred. 
As the small crowd of worshippers passed along, one of lAiem, a 
female, stumbled and fell. The young girl’s foot had slipped * 
from a &done ; and there she lay, unable to move, and her old 
nurse was lamenting over her, and ^hafing one of the delicalea 
ankles. • • 
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she much hurt?” inquired Quintin, bei^in^ over tlie 
' s;ti'anger, so as to throw the light of his lantern on her face. It 
^was^eiy beautiful; fair, though colourless, and full of womanly 
sweetness, like one of Guido's Madonas. We cannot otherwis *0 
describe it. The voi(Jte which answered, too, wiis soft and ifttb- 
sicaY, and thrilled in Quintin’s heai‘t like a tone heard long ago< 

It is nothing, thank you,” were the few words she said. The 
©Id woman kept exclaiming loudly in a foreign tongue, of which 
the Words, Lisa — Signora mia Lisa I ” struck Quintin’s ear. 

^'Lisal Is your name Lisa?” asked Quintin in the same 
words he had used so long ago. 

“ Yes, it is Lisal” answered the wondering girl. 

“But are you my Lisa, my Sister Lisrf?” cried the yoting 
man, forgetting himself in his eagerness. 

I am indeed ! ” she cried, bencling forward and looking fixedly 
ht him ; “ if you are Quintin — Quintin Matsys.” 

Quintin’s first joyful impulse was to press his adopted sister 
to his breast, as in old times ; but he restrained himself, and only 
took the two hands which were stretched* out to him, holding 
them in his, and kissing them many times. 

You have not quite forgotten, Quintin?” 

“Nor you Sister Lisa?” were the first questions that passed 
between them; and then a strange silence fell upon the two, 
who, had they thought of such a meeting an hour before, would 
have fancied their subjects of conversation inexhaustible. 

“ And your mother, Quintin?” asked Lisa at last. 

He did not answer ; but the light fell on his sad face, and the 
girl guessed the truth. 

“ 1 had not thought of that,” she cried, bursting into tears, and 
affectionately taking Quintin’s hand. Another silence ensued, 
and then they spoke of changes. 

“ Things are strangely altered, when I did not know you, 
Lisa, as you passed me to-night.” 

“ Nor I you ; but that was no wonder, you are so changfc'd,” 
said the girl, looking at him intently. *' 

“ Were you thinking of the poor blacksmith ?” asked the yo-^iig 
man, almost mortified. 

“ No, indeed,” cried Lisa, blushing deeply at what she thought 
^had pained him — “no, indeed; 1 only thought of my'^bBefber 
Quintin.” 

. “And are you not changed, Lisa? Are you, indeed, the 
same?” And with a sudden thought he took her left hand: 
th^e was no ^•ing there/' Quintin felt relieved ; but Lisa had not 
noticed his movement, and answered him frankly and earnestly’. 

“ Indeed, Quintin, I am not ; I h^ive never forgotten old times ; 
you -will always be the same to your sister.” 

L A dearer word than sister just flitted across the youi?g man’s 
cthought, but he said nothii^g. The surprised Italian nurse now 
drew necr, and a words from Lisa explained the meeting. 
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met. Thejr ooJS^^break ^oug^h^ tiea-^wbr ahoidd Hhejft' 
So they Tiaitad together their parenta’ gravea in the eld dulrn-i > 
yard, and talked ewer their flrat meeting; then went to Inokrait' 
the poor cottage, and retrod the path ism thenee to liea’a ftmier 
home, the laat walk tW had taken together; and then their 
common fai^i waa a bond of union. In ahor^ loTn^ftnl 
and true lora---atole into the hearta of Quintin and liaa hefbie 
they were aware. It waa but the audden ripening jof the etamg. 
affection of their youth. They ceaaed to caH one anollier 

brother” and ‘^aiatei',” or, when thej^did, it waa widi a 
ing conaciousness that these names, dear and tender aa they were, 
were not those that lingered in their hearts^ though uaats 
knowledged. 

How &e discovery waa effected eetdi to the other, tl^v |n^ 
hably could hardly tell themselvea. Their yet unreveatea love 
was like a well-tuned harp, of which the lightest breath or touch 
would awaken its harmonious chords. And that breath, lhat 
Mich, did coine at last, and they were made haroy hj the enm 
and^ertain knowledge^ of each otheris true cdfeetioQ. XAutfs 
lAture was too frank and generous idly to sport with Oujatin’o 
love, or to deny her own &r one of whom she felt a just pri^ ; 
and when Quintin Mataya asked if he might one day hb iMt 
hiw sister, but his wife, his own beloved and true<*iiearted tribie,. 
she did not say him nay. 

And now the young men had te aek boldly fbribhe hand ef his 
beloved. This requirta all his oomag^; Ibi Johanai yandvn waa 
kngwn to he a hiu^ and irritable wwu; aatd evaili who waa 
the sole object which divided hjf ai^Mw witik hh ark hadditjbfo 
influence over higi- He waa not '#^gfeat gemue ; Ui 

talents wm just auffkuent to make him |Mmve this deMmsy, 
and probably his temper waa imhitUmd 4hia eamm hia« 
beautiful and soothing art had « PW hia* 
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moods ; if acted upon him like a spell, and to it he owed 
^ &11 fhe better and more renned qualities of his nature. He lived 
wiAin,*and for, his pictures; eveiythinff in the world outside he 
reckoned as nothing^ His greet^ of Quintin had been cold, 
though not unkind ;*'he congratulated him on his changed for- 
tunes in a manner which showed how littie he thought about 
either the young man or his destinies. 

Quintin had need of all his love, and all his remembrance of 
Lisa, to warm his heart when he sat waiting for the painter in 
his studio. It was a large old-fashioned room, and the light 
from above gave it a mysterious cast. Opposite to the young 
man hung a dark-looking painting, which gleamed out the 
wild fierce head — it was that of a fallen an^‘el, and the fixed 'eyes 
followed him round the room, as he fancied, with a threatenmg 
\ aspect. He closed his eyes, and pictured Lisa’s sweet face, but 
still the dark image pursued him. 

At last Mandyn entered the room. He was a little man, with 
sharp thin features, and bright black eyes gleaming from under 
bushy eyebrows. He wore a dark velvet cap, which he was 
accustomed, in the energy of %is solitary th(9Ughts, or in earnest 
conversation, to twist in all directions upon his bald head, giving 
a wild and sometimes ludicrous air to his countenance. 

At his entrance Matsys rose. The old man came and stood 
opposite to him, with his hands folded behind his back. 

You are an unusual visitor here,” said he. Have you been 
admiring my pictures ? But I forgot ; you do not care about 
such things.” 

Quintin muttered some vague compliments. At another time 
he would better have expressed the warm feelings with which he 
regarded art, as every higher mind must do ; but now he thought 
only of his errand, and with hesitation explained the reason why 
he came — his hopes, his love, and his worldly prospects. 

The old painter listened in silence ; but a convulsive twitching 
of his thin lips showed that he was not insensible to the young 
man’s words. 

“Does my daughter love'^you?” he asked at length in 
presMtone. 

“ said Quintin simply and truthfully. 

“She has told you so?” cried the father m a passionate voice ; 
“ then she must learn to forget her love, for she shall nevel be- 
come your wife.” 

Quintin turned pale. “ Why not ? — ^have you anything to urge 
against me? You can lay no crime to my cnarge. I am honest : 
1 am not poor.” 1 

“!Do you taunt me with iwycooverty?” exclaimed the angry 
painter. “ Nevertheless, though I am poor, nc daughter of mine 
shall ever wed a worker in vile metals.” e 

The unfortunate young man compressed his lips together in 
'strong emotion. It was a sore struggle between pride, anger, 
ac t 
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and love ; but he repress^ his passion, and ^answ^red 

Is .that youp sole reason r ' • • 

“It is,” answered Mandyn, his wrath a little lulled, andV 
prised at Quintin’s firmness and command of femper. “ I have 
nothings to complain of in your position, *vour prospects, jour 
character; but you are, in fact, onljr a bliudcsmith— an iron-, 
worker; and my Lisa, my beaut^ul Lisa, is an artist’s daughter 
— ^worthy to be an artist’s wife, and such she shall be.” ' * 

A pang shot throi^h young Matsys’ heart at the idea, and 
then nis features relaxed into a less troubled expression. “ She 
is so young still,” he said, “ you will not marry her to uay one 
against her will 7 If I have no hope, do not make Lisa miserable 
by*such a union.” • 

“ I will not,” answered the father. “ I love her too well : sh^ 
shall have fiee choice. I am sorry for you,” he continue^ anm 
his softened feelings made him take the young man’s nana 
kindly. “ I like you — I always did ; but you are not a painter, 
and my child shall never marry any but an artist.” 

Quintin wrung his hand and went out. As he threaded the 
passages of the Ifbuse with lingering steps, his eyes glanced 
round in search of his' beloved. He was not disa|^mted : a 
door opened suddenly, and Lisa appeared. She looked anxiou^ 
and blushingly up to him, but Quintin could not speak. He 
held fast the hand she laid on his, and turned his face away. 
They stood thus for some minutes, until Lisa said, “ I knew it ! 
My father is angry : we have no hope ! ” 

“ Do not say so, Lisa — ^my own Lisa I If we are certain of 
one another’s love, we can never be hopeless.” 

Lisa shook her h^ad. Poor girl ! she knew -her father better 
than Quintin did. 

“ You do not know how strong love is,” passionately nrged the 
young man. “Love can hear anything — can do anything! 
Oh, Lisa, Lisa ! only say you will not give me up, and then you 
wil> see we are not without hope I ” 

“ I will not give youi^up, Quintin ; you know I love you,” said 
'^^imple-heai'ted girl, her truthfal soul beaming in her eyes : 
“but I will never disobey my father, who has always been kind 
to me until now.” 

“ I do not ask you : I would not! There is no haj^iness for * 
sifbh unions. Oiuy say you will not many another— not yet — 
and I am content.’’ 

^^uintin’s hopeful courage communicated itself to his com* 
panion. Her confidence rose she knew nBt why ; and the lovers 
parted, not in despair, but in patient expectation of better things. 

“ I dare not see you often, ’i said Lisa as she bade him* fare- 
well ; “ but you a:now I shall not change.” 

“ I kn^w it,” answered Quintin, “ and 1 do not fear. Lisa, 
dear, you will— you shall be mine jet! Patience and hope! 
There is nothing impossible to love like ours.^ • 
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XL 

STRONG B^RT TRIBMPBS. ' 

Quintia Lad spok^ truly* Tlus last aad sorest disappoint- 
ment had roused in him a firm determination, which few would 
have undertaken, but which was not surprising in a character 
like his* He would not relinquish his beloved Lisa, the friend 
of his childish days, the sister of his eaifjr affections, the object 
of his manhood’s strong and ardent love. They clung together 
as those do who are left alone in the world without near ties, 
and parting was not to be thought of by thsm. Still, there was 
but one chance for their union, and this Quintin determined, 
‘xiome what would, to accomplish. 

J&ann Mandyn had said that his daughter should wed an 
artist, and an artist Quintin resolved to be. His mother, for 
whom alone he had sought the comforts of riches, stood in need 
of them no longer, and they were valueless in gaining Lisa for 
his bnde. Quintin determined to relinquish everything for 
Lisa; his home, his profitable trade, his comforts; and to qualify 
himself, by patient and arduous study, to be a rival to Johann 
Mandyn himself. He sold his shop, his house, his furniture — 
eve^thing that he could convert into money, to maintain himself 
during his studies ; left Antwerp, and went to Haarlem, keeping 
his destination and intention secret from every one but Lisa. 
The old painter heard of his departure ; wondered, pitied him, 
almost relented ; but then his eye fell on the pictures with which 
his room was hung, and he doubted no longer. 

It is a glorious thing to be an artist ! ” cried the enthusiastic 
old man. “ None but a painter is worthy of my Lisa ! ” 

Meanwhile Quintin established himself at Haarlem as pupil to 
an artist there, and diligently began his studies. His progress 
was rapid ; for love lightened his task, and, though he knqw it 
not then, he was following the bent of his own mind. His so*^" 
was that of a painter : this p^Bdilection had shone forth thro^^h- 
out his whole life, when, through a sense of duty, he w^orked iic 
a trade which he did not like. His genius only wanted some 
strong motive or happy incident to call it forth in fortunate 
exercise, and his disappointed love effected this. Still, the early 
rath towards art is toilsome and difficult, and Quintin was often 
oisoouraged; but love, like faith, can remove mountains, and 
tj^ere are no obstacles invincible to a strong and loving heart. 

As be adVanced in his studies, the young man’s whole sr>ul 
became absorbed in his art;^no^ that he loved or thought of 
jUsa less, but the awakened powers of his o^^n mind, and his 
new-kindled perceptions of the beautiful, gave him intense 
^pleasure. He was like a man who had found a treasure in what 
he thought was a dfesert^o be passed through. . He now loved 
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art for its own sake as well as for Lisa’s, and almost forgave/ 
hapshVather for hi^uncon^erablt will. • ** V \ ' 

It was with a delicious sensation of conscious power, lana* 
patient bonquest oyer difficulties, that Quintin Mat&js viewed 
his first picture. Many talk of the vanitjr of genius, self-suffi- 
cient, thinking itself above everything. But it is not so. mth- 
out a certain consciousnesB of innate talent, a man would be * 
unequal to any ^reat attempt ; his very soul would sink wUhin 
him, thinking of his weakness and inieriority. As well mi^iea 
levely woman look daily in her mirror, yet not be aware of her 
beauty, as a gi'eat soul be unconscious of the powers with which 
Heaven has gifted him^ not so much for himself, as to enlighten 
Gtllers— a messenge# from God himself, with a high and holy 
mission to perform. Wo unto him who abuses that mission ! 

Quintin Matsys was not vain, but he felt a noble satisf^ctiooi 
in himself and his work. His whole life had been a loft}'^ 
struggle against difficulties. The last and greatest he was now 
surmounting; but he had yet to wait. He was too proud to 
come before Johana Mandyn’s eye anything but a superior 
artist; so, during a long season lof unwearied perseverance did 
Quintin toil. Now and then he secretly visited Antwerp, and 
roceived the sweet assurances of Lisa’s afiection and encourage- 
ment. Her woman’s heart swelled with delicious pride in him 
who possessed its deepest feelings, and every new triumph of his 
was sweeter to her than, perchance, even to Quintin himself. 

At last the young man had become a painter, and a great one. 
He returned to Antwerp, and went opehly and boldly to Slandyn’s 
house with his last and best picture in his hand. The artist 
was out ; but Lisa came, surprised and doubtfully, to meet the 
stranger, and was greeted by her lover, who, with his counte- 
nance full of joy and hope, showed her his work. It was a 
household group ; simple, life-like, and painted with that minute 
fidelity to nature and magic light and shadow for which Matsys’ 
pictures are remarkable. 

Idsa looked at it Ion" and fixedly, and then turned her bright 
radiant with hap^ pride, to her lover. “ Quintin, my dear 
Quintin, you are indeed a painter I” was all she said ; but it was 
the sweetest praise to him. 

And now they thought of the discovery to her father, how it • 
slffould be efiected. Their happiness was almost like that of 
children, and in the exuberance of their mirth they ima^ned a 
playful trick. The old painter had left on the easel his darling 
picture of the fallen angels, the same which had stiqjick Quintiij^ 
eacited imagination in the last momentous interview which had 
influenced so strongly his wiiol% life. The young artist now 
took a brush, and painted on the outstretched limb of his former 
imaged tormentor a bee, with such skill and fidelity, that Lisa’s 
joyous laughter, as she stood by Qi^atin’s side, was irrepres* i 

siblc. ' • 

• < 
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will surely be deceived,” said she as they both departed 
'"{som^tbe studio, lesvin? Quintal’s picture then, out of sig&i. 

M^dyn came, and Lisa was right. 

^^How came the insect on my picture?” cried he, trying to 
brush it away ; then (hscovering the clever delusion, he hastily 
calleM his daughter. Who has done this ?” said the old man. • 
^ A bright colour tose on the girl’s cheek, and a happy smile 
flitted a^ut her mouth, as she answered, “It was an artist, 
fatlsdi^, who has brought that picture for you.” 

Mandyn - looked at it, and could not conceal his unfeipied 
admiration. “It is a noble picture — a beautiiul picture!” he 
cried. “ Where is the artist ? — ^what is his name ?” 

“ Quintin Matsys I ” answered the young* man himself, entering 
at the door, and standing modestly before the father of Lisa. 

You — ^^u 1 ” exclaimed Johann Mandyn ; “ have you become 
L paiifter ? Where have you studied ? Is this your work ? ” 

“ It is indeed : 1 painted it at Haarlem.” 

The old mams piercing eyes searched his countenance; but 
there was no room for doubt in the young man’s ingenuous 
though self-possessed look. gazed at Quintin, then at his 
daugnter ; and then went up to the former, and seized both his 
handflu With eyes full of tears, and iu a broken voice, the old 
painter cried, “ Quintin Matsys, you are indeed a great artist — 
greater than I. You are worthy to many my Lisa : take her, 
and Gk)d bless you I ” 

And Johann Mandyn went out of the studio without saying 
another word. 


xn. 


WEDDED LIFE. 

Quintin and Lisa were married, though not immediately ; for 
the young painter loved his betrothed too well to suffer her to 
share the necessary difficulties of the struggle which must always 
be endured before fame and prosjierity crown the toils of thf«/ 
seeker after such. But this ^niggle wa«^ not of long dura^'^n 
with Quintin Matsys. His evident talent, his unwearied per-i'* 
severance, and, it might be, thd little romance mingled with his 
•stQry, soon won for him friends and patrons. As soon as 
Quintin felt that he need not dread the future, and that the 
^present was free from difficulty, he wedded his beloved Lisa, 

* and brought her to a cheerful home, not luxurious indeed, but 
far removed from poverfy. And Lisa’s gentle spirit needed no 
more to consi^itute her happiness. To be the patient, devot 9 d 
wife, kokin^ up to her husband^ as model of aJl that was hi^h 

aai ■noble; keeping his household in order, tbat^notbing mi^t 
'trouble him ; surrounding him and all about him with a mantle 

perfect love, which hid from every other eye, almost from her 
,nwn, ai^ slight faiimg Which might obscure his character— 
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or bastings produced bj his intercourse with a world not alwaja 
smootlr—this was Lisa’s daily lifd. t ^ .( V, 

It is needless to say theirs was a blessed home^ not perilbct/ < 
for what on earth is perfect ? but still as near to Heaven, and as 
complete in happiness, as an earthly home cen be. Perhaps,, too^ 
the soiTows of Quintin’s youth made him &el more deeply 
^ quiet happiness of his mature age. To one who has been long; 
travelling through a desert re^on, how sweet is every little ' 
flower that he mids on his paml Quintin and Lisa had mot 
married in the first bloom of youth hope, expecting to find 
earth a paradise, and wedded love a thornless rose* Their hearta 
were matured even beyond their years, and therefore they grew 
old together, daily Igvifig one another the more, with a deep, 
earnest, household love, far stronger than in their earlier youth 
they could have conceived or pictured. Children sprang up 
around them; and Johann, their eldest son, his grandfattbeirsl 
darling, bade fair to be a worthy, follower in the art which both 
his immediate progenitors had aelighted in. 

The life of Quintin Matsys as a painter is well known.. He 
was one of the most extraordinay* men of his time, when art 
was in its infancy, and when the stars of Michael Angelo and 
Raphael had yet scarcely risen. Matsys’ style was peculiarly 
his own — ^he followed no school, imitated no master. Mature and 
his own mind were his sole guides. In general, he did not 
follow the higher style of art, but contented himself with depict- 
ing simple nature as she showed herself to his loving eye* 
Quintin never left his native ci^, nop visited Rome, nor studied 
the antique. Had he done this, several judges have declared 
that he would have become the noblest painter that his country 
ever produced, so great were his natural powers. His pictures 
are little known in England, with the exception of one at 
Windsor, “ The Misers,” which is universally esteemed and lauded. 
In his latter days Quintin painted an altar-piece for the noble 
cathedral of Antwerp, which still remains there as a testimony 

the powers of his genius. Our own Reynolds visited it, and 
wi^truck beyond me^ure with this work of the blacksmith of 
aJhitwerp. The cold, cautious Sir Joshua, who seldom gave way 
to admiration or enthusiasm for any but his grand idol, Michael 
Angelo, was heard to declare that this Descent from the Cross,” 
b}^ Quintin Matsys, was a wonderful picture at that early age of 
art, and that some of the heads were executed in a manner 
worthy of Raphael himself. Higher praise could scarcely have 
been given by any one. 

Quintin and Lisa descended the vale of life togitther, slowly 
and peacefully. Johann Mandyn died, having gained his^wish 
in seeing his Lisa an artist’s VifI, as she had been an artist’s 
daughter, though this wish had been accomplished in a manner 
contrary TO all his expectations. Quintin’s origin cast no shade^ 
over his good name in the world’s eye,«or in t];^at of his father-in- 
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lawl The blacksmith’s son had nobly and successfully fought 
ilk fortune; and it was no shbme, but a ^lorr to Him, to 
<'hav^ once been poor. Johann Mandyn himself acknowledged 
this ; and Quintin and his wife never passed by the lowly home 
of his youth— the cottage and the forge— without a thrill, not of 
discontent, but of pleasure. Many and many a day, when" they 
saw their children^ playing about the two CTaves— now, alas ! 
three — ^in the churchyard had witnessed their first meeting, 

didQuintin tell over again to the attentive little ones that , old 
story, and Lisa pressed closer to her husband’s arm, as she felt 
how justly proud she was of the noble and brave heart which 
had lived through all — ^triumphed over all. 

We have now traced Quintm Matsys through the trials of his 
youth, and the cares of his manhood, to the settled calm of his 
Rlliddle age. As after a stormy morning there often comes a 
^seasoh of peace, and stillness, and sunshine, so in many instances 
do the soiTows of early life lead to a happy old age. May it be 
fio to all those who have struggled, and do struggle, often with 
a weary and a fainting heart ! But the reward, wough it seem 
long delayed, must come at l^st. There is no storm so great 
that a true, courageous, and loving heart cannot live through, 
and, it may be, prove conqueror at last. Let this be the moral 
of Quintin’s simple history ; let it encourage the feeble, bring 
hope to the hcmeless, and excite to energy the despairing. The 
most helped of Providence is he who helps himself ; and he who 
shrinks irom disaster in coward fear, or sinks in listless apathy, 
is not worthy to go through, but must fail in the ordeal. To all 
on earth should this watchword be precious — Despair not ; endure 
all things : for to him who fears God, and loves nis brother man, 
life can never be without hope. 



J) 



A]) * TfiE quality of mercy is not strained ; ' (L 

^ It droppf3tIi as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath : it is twice blessed ; 

It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes : 

’Tis mightiest in the mightiest : it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown : 

His sceptre shows the force of temporal power, 

The attribute to awe and majesty, 

A^Tierein doth sit the dread and fear of kings. 

But mercy is above this sceptred sway : 

It is enthroned in the hearts of kings ; 

It is an attribu to God h'jnself ; 

And earthly power doth then shoA^ likest God's 
When mercy season’s justice. Therefore, man. 
Though justice be thy plea, consider this — 

That, in the course of justice, none of us 
Should see salvation. We do pray for mercy ; 

And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 
The deeds of mercy. ^ o ^ 

— Icrchant of Venice, 

"I 

No ceremony that to great ones ’longs. 

Not the king’s crown, nor the deputed sword, 

The marshal’s truncheon, nor t]ie judge’s robe. 
Become them with one half so good grace 
No. 127. 
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\ As mercy does. If he had been as you, 

' 7 And you arf* he, you would havfi alipt like him; 

^ But he,* like you, would not have been so stern. 
—Measurd for Measure, 


HUMAN LIFE. 


All the world^a a stage, 

And all the men and women merely players : 

They have their exits and their entrances ; 

, AncI one man in his time plays mspy parts, 

His acts being seven ages. At first, the infant. 
Mewling and puking in the nurse’s arms ; 

^ And then the whining schoolboy, with his satchel, • 
And shining morning face, creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to school : and then the lover. 

Sighing like furnace, with a wofiil ballad 
Made to his mistress’ eyebrow : then, a soldier, 

Pull of strange oaths, artd bearded like the pard, 
Jealous in honour, sudden and quick in quarrel. 
Seeking the bubble reputation 
Even in the cannon’s mouth : and then, the justice. 
In fair round belly, with good capon lined, 

AVith eyes severe, and beard of formal cut. 

Pull of wise saws and modern instances. 

And so he plays his part : the sixth age shifts 
Into the lean and slippered pantaloon, 

AVith spectacles on nose, and pouch on side ; 

His youthful hose well saved, a world too wide 
For his shrunk shank ; and his big manly voice, 
Turning again toward childish treble, pipes 
And whistles in his sound : last scene of all. 

That ends this strange eventful history, 

Is second childishness and mere oblivion ; 

Sans teeth, sans eyes, sins taste, snis eveiy thing. 

— As You LiJee It. 

To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 

Creeps in this petty pace from day to day. 

To the last syllable of recorded time ; 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
c The wpy to dusty de^ith. Out, out, brief candle I 
Life’s but a walking shadow ; a poor player, 

•That struts and frets hi9'ho»*r upon the stage, 

And then is heard no more : it is a tale . 

Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 

Signifying nothing. 

-^Ma^beOu 
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^ POWE^ OF MUSIC. 

IIow sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this hTink ! • 

Here will we sit, and let the sounds of music 
Creep in our ears ; soft stillness and the night 
Hecome the touches of sweet harmony, ' 

Sit, Jessica : look how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold; 

There’s not the smallest orb which thou beholdest^ 

But in his motion like an angel sings, 

Slill quiring to the young-eyed cherubim. 

,Snch liaruioiiy iir immortal souls; 

Bill, whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
J)olh grossly close it in, we cannot hear it. 

(Ivnicr musicians,') 

Come, ho ! and wake Diana with a hymn ; 

With sweeteat touches pierce j'our mistress’ ear, 

And draw her home wutli music. 

Jessim, I am never ineiTy Vhen I hear sweet music. 
Lorenzo. The reason is, your sjurits are attentive ; 
T'ui do but note a wild and wanton herd, 

(Ir ra(je of youthful and unhandled colts, 

rV tching mad bounds, bellowing*, and neighing loud — 

'Which is the hot condition of their blood — 

If they but hear perchance a trumpet sound, 

Or any air of music touch their ears, • 

You shall perceive them make a mutual stand, 

Tlieir savage eyes turned to a modest gaze 
By the sweet power of music. Therefore, the poet 
Did feign that Orpheus drew trees, stones, and floods ; 
Since nought so stockish, hard, and full of rage, 

But music for the time doth change his nature. 

^riie man that hath no music in himself^ 

^Wor is not moved Awtli concord of sweet sounds, 
fit for treasons, sffat.igems, iTiid spoils ; 

'riie motions of his spirit are dull as night, 

And his a flections dark as Erebus : 

.Let no such man be trusted, 

■ — Meichfint of Venice. 

I f music be the food of love, play on ; 

(iive me excess of it; that, surfeiting^ 

^TJie appetite may sicken, and so die. 

That strain again ! It had^* d^ing fall : 

Ob, it came my ear Jike the sweet south 
That breathes upon a bank of violets, 

J^tealing and giving odour I 
— Twelfth Nighi. 
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OUTWARD SHOW. 

So may the outfw^ard shows he least themselves 5 
* The world is still deceived with ornament. 

In law, what plea so tainted and corrupt, 

^ But, bein" seasoned with a gracious voice, 
Obscures the show of evil ? In religion, 

What fatal error, but some sober brow 
Will bless it, and approve it with a text, 

Hiding the grossness with fair ornament ? 

There is no vice so simple, but assumew 
Some mark of virtue on his outward parts. 

, How many cowards, whose hearts are all as false 
As stairs of sand, wear yet upon their chins 
The boards of Hercules and frowning Mars ; 

Wlio, inward searched, have livers white as milk ? 
And these assume but valour’s excrement. 

To render them redoubted. Look on beauty. 

And you shall see ’tis purchased by the weight ; 
Which therein "works a miracle in nature, 

Making them lightest that Avear most of it : 

So are those crisped snaky golden locks, 

Which make such Avantoii gambols with the wind, 
Upon supposed fairness, often known 
To be the dow^ of a second head, 

The skull that bred them, in the sepulchre. 

Thus ornament is but the guiled shore 

To a most dangerous sea ; the beauteous scarf 

Veiling an Indian beauty ; in a word, 

The seeming truth which cunning times put cu 
To entrap the wisest. 

^Merchant of Venice, 

i 

Well, come, my Kate ; we will unio your fathers. 
Even in these honest mean habiliments ; 

Our purses shall be proud, our’ garments poor : 

Eor ’tis the mind that makes the body rich ; 

And as the sun breaks through the darkest clouds, 
So honour peereth in the meanest habit. 

What ! is the jay more precious than the lark 
Becau&e his feathers are more beautiful f 
. Or is the adder better than the eel 
Because his painted skin contents the eye ? 

Oh no, good Kate ; neither art thou the \< orse 
For this poor furniture and mean array. * 

'—Tav^ivg of the Shrevi', * • 
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FORGIVENESS. 

OlhocT, When last the young Orlanclo parted from you, 
He left a promise to return again • 

Within an hour ; and, pacing through the forest. 

Chewing the food of sweet and bitter fancy, 

Lo, what befell ! lie threw his eye aside, 

And mark, what object did present itself! 

Under an oak, 'whose boughs were mossed with age, 

And high top bald with c&y antiquity, 

A wretched ragged man, overgrown with hair, 

Xay sleeping on fiis back ; about his neck 
A green and gilded snake had wreathed itself, 

Who with her head, nimble in threats, approached 
The opening of his mouth ; but suddenly 
Seeing Orlando, it unlinked itself. 

And with' indented glides did slip away 
Into a bush : under which bus^^s shade 
A lioness, wdth udders all drawn dry, 

Lay couching, head on ground, with cat-like watch, 

M’hen that the sleeping man should stir ; for ^tis 

The royal disposition of that beast 

'I’o prey on nothing that doth seem as dead : 

This seen, Orlando did approach the man. 

And found it "was his brotiier — his elder brother. 

Celia, Oh, 1 have heard him speak of that same brother ; 
And he did reckon him the most unnatural 
Til at lived ’mougst men. 

Oil. And well he might so do. 

For w ell I know he w^as unnatural. 

Hosalind. But, to Orlando ; did he leave him there, 

Food to the sucTicd and hungry lioness ? 

- • on. Twice did he turn his back, and pui'posed so ; 

^ JBut kindness, noblc^ever than revenge, 

nature, stj’ongeilthan his just occasion, 

IM ade him give battlJ to the lioness, 

Who quickly fell before him. 

You Like It. ^ 

$ 


EXILE. 

^ Dnlic Senior. N o w, my co-mates, and brothers in exile, 
Hath not old custom made ^isjife more sweet • 

Than that of jjainted pomp ? Are not these woods 
More free from peril than the envious court ? 

Here leel we but the penalty of Adam — 

The season’s dilference. As the icy^anc:, ^ 

• \ 
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. And churlish chiding* of the winter^s wind, 
i Which, when it bites and blowe upon my body, 

Even till I shrink with cold, I smile, and say — 

' This is no flattery : these are counsellors, 

That feelingly persuade me what 1 am. 

• Sweet are the uses of adversity ; 

Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 

Wears yet a precious jewel in his head ; 

' And this our life, exempt from public haunt, 

Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks. 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything. 

Amiens, I would not change it. Happy is your Orace 
That can translate the stubbornness of fortune i 

Into so quiet and so sweet a style ! 

Duke S. Come, shall we go and kill ais venison ? 

' And yet it irks me, the poor dappled fools — 

Being native burghers of this desert city — 

Should, in their own confines, with forked heads 
Have their round haunches gored. 

Lord. a Indeed, my lord, 

The melancholy Jaques grieves at tliat ; 

And, in that kind, swears you do more usuj’p 
Than doth your brother, that hath banished you. 

To-day, my lord of Amiens and myself 
Did steal behind him as he lay along 
. Under an oak, whose antique root peeps out 
Upon the brook that brawls along this wood : 

To the which place a poor sequestered stag. 

That from the hunters aim had ta’en a hurt. 

Did come to languish ; and indeed, my lord, 

The wretched animal heaved forth such groans. 

That their discharge did stretch his leathern coat 
Almost to bursting ; and the big round tears 
Coursed one another down his innocent nose 
In piteous chase : and thus the hairv fool, 

Much marked of the melancholy j/ques, 

Stood on the extremest verge of tb'i swift brook, ' 

Augmenting it with tears. 

i)uke S. But what said Jaques? 

* Did he not moralise this spectacle ? 

Isi Lord. Oh yes, into a thousand similes. 

First, for his weeping in the needless stream : 

“ Poor deer,” queth he, “ thou makest a tebtament, 

As w^ofldlings do, giving thy sum of more , 

cTo that which had too ipucf>” Then, being alone, 

Left and abandoned of his velvet friends ; , 

“ ’Tis right,” quoth he ; “ thus misery doth part 
The flux of company.” Anon, a careless herd, 

Full of the pasture, jumps along by him, 
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And never stays to greet him. “ Ay,” quoth Jaques, 
Sweep on, you fat and gi*easy citizens ; • , ' 

’Tis just the fashion. Wherefore do you look 
Upon that poor and broken bankrupt there ?” 

Thus most invectively he pierceth tm^ough 
The body of the country, city, court, 

Yea, and of this our life ; swearing that wft 
Are mere usurpers, tyrants, and, w'hat’s worse, 

To fright the animals, and to kill them up, 

In their assigned and native dwelling-place. 

Duke S, And did you leave him in this contemplation ? 
2d Lord. We did, my lord, weeping and commenting 
,Upon the sobbing d^r. 

Duke S. Show me the place ; 

I love to cope him in these sullen fits, 

For then he's full of matter. 

— As you Like lU 


All places* that the eye of Heaven visits, 

Are, to a wise man, ports and ^appy havens : 

Teach thy necessity to reason thus ; 

There is no virtue like necessity. 

Think not the king did banish thee ; 

But thou the king. Vio dbth the heavier sit 
Where it perceives it is but faintly borne. 

Go, say 1 sent thee forth to purchase honour, 

And not the king exiled thee ; or "suppose 
Devouring pestilence hangs in our air, 

And thou art fij’ing to a Iresher clime. 

Look ; 'vvhat th)^ soul holds dear, imagine it 

To lie that way tliou goest, not whence thou comest, 

Sujipose the singing birds musicians ; 

The grass whereon thou tread^&t the presence stre^ved ; 
The dowers fair ladies ; and thy steps no more 
’than a delightful measure or a dance ; 

\lFor gnarling soi'irOv^iath less pqwer to bite 
• man that mocksmt it, and sets it light. 

— Ki?ig Richard II. * 


* VIRTUE NOT TITLES. 

Dcrtram. But follow^s it, my lord, bring me dovrn 
Must answer for your rising ? l^lAiow her well f 
•She had her breeding at my father^s charge. , 

A poor physician’s daughte^ wife ! Disdain 
Bather corru^ me ever ! 

’Tis only title thou disdain’st in her, the which 
I can build up. Strange is it, that •ur blonds, 
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Of colour, weight, and heat, poured all together, . 
- i Would quiteoconfound distinction, yet stand off 
In differences so mighty : if she be 
All that is virtuous (save what thou dislik’st, 

A poor physiciaoi’s daughter), thou dislik'st 
' Of virtue for the name : but do not so : 

From lowest place when virtuous things proceed, 
The place is aignified by the doer’s deed : 

' Where great additions swell, and virtue none, 

It is a dropsied honour : good alone 
Is good, without a name : vileness is so : 

The property by what it is should go, 

Not by the title. She is young, wi»e, fjdi ' ; 

In these to nature she’s immediate heir ; 

And these breed honour ; that is honour’s scorn, 

' Which challenges itself as honours born. 

And is not like the sire. Honours best thrive, 
When rather from our acts we them derive 
Than our fore-goers : the mere word’s a slave, 
Debauched on every tomb ; on evei'y grave, 

A lying trophy, ancl as oft is dumb. 

Where dust and damned oblivion is the tomb 
Of honoured bones indeed. What should be said? 
If thou canst like this creaturfe a»a maid, 

I can create the rest : virtue and she 
Is her own dower ; honour and wealth from me;. 
—AU*9 Well that Ends Well, 


GRIER 

I pkay thee, cease thy counsel, • 

Which falls into mine ears as profitless 
As water in a sieve : give not me counsel ; 

Nor let no comforter delight mine ear. 

But such a one whose wrongs do suit with mine. 
Bring me a father that loved his<child, 

Whose joy of her is overwhelmed B^^e mine. 

And bid him speak of patience ; 

Measure his wo the length and breadth of mine. 
And let it answer every strain for strain ; ' 

As thus for thus, and such a grief for such, 

In every lineament, branch, shape, and form. 

If such a one wilhsmile, and stroke his beard ; 

Ciy — sorrow, wag ! j£nd hem when he should groan 
i^atch grief with proverbs; ; make misfortune drunk 
With candle-wasters ; bring him yet to me. 

And I of him will gather patience. 

But there is no such man. For, brother, men 
( ^an counsel, %nd sp^k comfort to that grief 
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Which they themselves not feel ; but, tasting it, 

Tlfeir counsel turns to passion, which before • 
AVould give preceptial medicine to rage, 

Fetter strong madness in a silken thread, 

Charm ache with air, and agony with "Wiords : 

No, no ; ’tis all men's office to speak patience 
To those that wring under the load of sorrbw : 

But no man's virtue, nor sufficiency, 

To be so moral, when he shall endure 

The like himself : therefore give me no counsel : 

My griefs cvj louder than advertisement. 

— ^fuch Ado about Nothiitff. 

• • • 

CHKERFULNESS. 

Antonio. I hold the world but as the world, Gratiano 
A stage, where every man must play a part, 

And mine a sad one. 

Gratiano. Let me play the fool : 

AVith mirth and laughter let oid wrinkles come ; 

And let my liver rather heat with w'ine, 

Tlian my heart cool with mortifying groans. 

AVhy should a man, whose blood is warm within, 

Sit like his grandsire cut in alabaster? 

Sleep, when he wakes ? and creep into the jaundice 
By being peevish ? I tell thee what, Antonio, 

I love thee, and it is my love that 'speaks ; 

There are a sort of men, whose visages 
Do cream and mantle, like a standing pond ; 

And do a W’ilful stillness entertain, 

AVith purpose to be dressed in an opinion 
Of wisdom, gravity, profound conceit ; 

As who should say, “ I am Sir Oracle ; 

ATid, when I ope my lips, let no dog bark ! " 

? Oh, my Antonio, I^lo know of these, 

^ Jliat therefore only jre reputed^ise 
^ For saying nothing Iwho, I am very sure. 

If they should speak," would almost damn those ears, 
Which, hearing them, would call their brothers fools. 

^ I'll tell thee rfbre of this another time : 

But lish not, with this melancholy bait, 

For this fool's gudgeon, this opinion. 

— Merchant of Venice. ^ • 

* FEAR Oil MATH. 

Ay, but^o die, and go we know not wher< 

To lie in cold obstruction, and to rot ; 

This sensible warm motion to becomes 

V 


75 
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A kneaded clod ; and the delig'hted spirit 
* To bathe in fiery floods, of to reside 
In thrilling regions of thick-ribbed ice ; 

• To be imprisoned in the viewless winds, 

And blown with restless violence round about 
The pendent world, or to be worse than ivorst 
Of those, that lawless and uncertain thoughts. 
Imagine howling ! Tis too horrible ! 

The weariest and most loathed worldly life 
That age, ache, penury, and imprisonment 
Can lay on nature, is a paradise 
To what we fear of death. 

-^Measure for Measure. ^ 


LOVE OF LIFE. 

Be absolute for death ; either death or life 

Shall thereby be the sw’^eeter. Reason thus with life — 

If I do lose thee, I do lo<>e a thing 

That none but fools w’-ould keep : a breath thou art 

(Servile to all the skiey influences), 

That dost this habitation, w^here tlxou keep^st, 

Hourly afflict: merely, thou art death’s fool; 

For him thou labourist by thy flight to shun, 

And yet ran’st toward him still. Tliou art not noble ; 
For all the accommodations that thou bear’st, 

Are nursed by baseness. Thou art by no means valiant ; 
For thou dost fear the soft and tender fork 
Of a poor worm. Thy best of rest is sleep, 

And that thou oft provok’st ; yet grossly fear’st 
Thy death, which is no more. Thou art not thyself ; 

For thou exist’st on many a thousand grains 
That issue out of dust, ITappy thou art not : 

For what thou hast not, still thou ^.triv’st to get ; 

And what thou hast, ffcrget’st. iPiou art not certain/ ' ^ 
h^or thy complexion shifts to strafg*e effects. 

After the moon. If thou art rich, "thou art poor; 

For, like an ass, whose back with ingots bow's. 

Thou bear’st thy heavy riches but a jour^iey, i 

And death unloads thee. Friend hast thou none ; 

For thine own bowels, which do call thee sire, 

The ivere effusioii o{ thy proper loins, 

Do curse the gout, serpigo, and the rheum, c 

• For ending thee no soonet*. Thou hast nor youth nor 
age ; 

But, as it were, an after-dinnei*’s sleep, 

Dreaming mi both • for all thy blessed youth 
♦Becomes a/ aged, and doth beg the alms 
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Of palsied eld ; and when thou art old, and rich, 
Tlfou hast neither heat, Affection, limb, norlbeautyy' 
I’o make thy riches pleasant. What^s yet in this 
That bears the name of life ? Yet in this life 
Lie hid more thousand deaths : yet death we fear 
That makes these odds aU even. , 

— Measure for Measure, 


LEGAL JUSTICE. 

• Anrjelo, We nmst*not make a scarecrow of the law. 
Setting* it up to tear the birds of prey. 

And let it keep one shape, till custom make it * 

Their perch and not their terror. 

Escahis, Ay, but yet 

Let us bejvpcn, and rather cut a little, 

Than fall, and bruise to death. Alas ! this gentleman, 
Vv'hom I would save, had a most noble father. 

J^et but your honour know 

(Whom I .believe to be most strait in virtue) 

Tliat, in the working of your own affections, 

Had time cohered with place, or place with wishing, 

Or that the resolute acting of your blood 

Could have attained the effect "of your own purpose, 

Whether you h.ad not, some time ih your life. 

Erred in this point which now you censure him, 

And pulled the law upon you. 

Aiiff. ’Tis one thing to be tempted, Escalus ; • 

Another thing to fall. I not deny, 

The jury, passing on the prisoner’s life, 

May, in the sworn twelve, have a thief or two 
Jiuiltier than him they try. What’s open made to justice, 

• That justice seizes. ^ What know the law^s, 

^''rhat thieves do pass^n thieves'^ ’Tis very pregnant, 

> I'tie jewel that w^e him, we stoop and take it, 

Eccause we see it ; but what we do not see, 

AYe tread upon, and never think of it. 

You may nots^ extenuate his offence, 

* Eor I have had such faults ; but rather tell me, 

AVhen I, that censure him, do so offend, 

Let mine own judgment pattern out nay death, 

^nd nothing come in partial. Syfhe must die !* 

Fscal. Well, Heaven forgiv%him 1 and forgive us alH 
Some rise by^in, and some by virtue fall : 

Some run from brakes of vice, and answer nonf ; 

And ^me condemned for a fault alone. 

—Measure for Measure, %. % 

11 
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AUTHORITY. 

Could great men thunder 
As Jove himself does, Jove would ne’er be quiet ; 

‘ For every pelting, petty officer 
Would use his heaven for thunder ; 

Nothing but thunder. Merciful Heaven ! 

^rhou rather with. thy sharp, sulphureous bolt 
Split’st the unwedgeable and gnarled oak, 

Than the soft myrtle. Oh, but man — proud man ! 
Dressed in a little brief authority. 

Most ignorant of what he’s most assdred^ 

His glassy essence, like an angry ape, 

Plays such fantastic tricks before high Heaven 
make the angels weep ; wl^o, with our spleens, 

AVould all themselves laugh mortal. 

— Measure Jhr Measure, 

Thou hast seen a farmer’s ^og bark at a beggar. 

And the creature run from the cur? — There, 

There thou mightst behold the great image of authority : 
A dog’s obeyed in office. * * -ic 

Through tattered clothes small vices do appear ; 

Hobes and furred gowns hide all. Plate sin with gold. 
And the strong lance of justice hurtless breaks ; 

Arm’ it in rags — a pigmy’s straw doth pierce it. 

— Ijcar. 


^ WOMAN’S LOVE. 

Julia. Oh, know’st thou not his looks are my soul’s food 
Pity the dearth that I have pined in, 

By longing for that food so long a time. 

Didst thou but know the inly touch of love. 

Thou wouldst as soon go kindle fire ^ith snow 
As seek to quench the fire of love w^h words. ^ ^ 

Lucetta. I do not seek to quench your love's hot fire ; 
But qualify the fire’s extreme rage,*' 

Lest it should burn above the bounds of reason. 

Jul, The more thou dam’st it up, the moV .v it burns ; 

The current, that with gentle murmur glides, 

Thou know’st, being stopped, impatiently doth rage ; 

. But wh^n his fair fiourse is not hindered, 

He makes sweet music with the enamelled stones, ^ 

Giving a gentle kiss to every rfjedge 
He overtaketh in his pilgrimage ; , 

And so by .many winding nooks he strays, , 

With willing ^ort, to the wild ocean. 

Tljpn let me and Binder not iny course. 

12 ^ J , 
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1^11 be as patient as a g-entle stream, 

Artd make a pastime of «ach weary step, • 

Till the last step have brought me to my love ; 

And there I’ll rest, as, after much turmoil, 

A blessed soul doth in Elysium. * 

—Tii'o CientlcTmn of Verona^ 

Duke. There is a lady, sir, in Milan here, 

Whom I affect ; but she is nice and coy- 
And nought esteems my aged eloquence : 

Now, therefore, would ! have thee to my tutor 
(For long agone I have forgot to court: 

^Besides, the fasli^pn^f the time is changed) ; 

How, and which way, I may bestow myself. 

To be regarded in her sun-bright eye. 

Valentiue. Win her with gifts, if she respect not word? : 
Dumb jewels often, in their silent kind, 

More than quick words, do move a -woman’s mind. 

Duke. Ilut she did scorn a present that I sent her. 

Val. A woman sometimes sci>rns what best contents her 
Send her another ; never g^ive her o’er ; 

For scorn at first makes after-love the more. 

If she do frown, ’tis not in hate of yon, 

But rather to be<^et more love in you : 

If she do chide, ^is not to have you gone ; 

I'^or why, the fools are mad, if left alone. 

Take no repulse, whatever she doth say ; 

For, f/ct you gone, she doth not mean away : 

Flatter, and praise, commend, extol their graces; 

Though ne’er so black, say they have angels’ faces. 

'J'hat man that hath a tongue, \ say, is no man, 

If with his tongue he cannot win a woman. 

-mi. 


^ W4?MAN’S DUTY. 

A, fy ! unknit that4hreatening unkind brow ; 

And dart not scornful glances from those eyes 
To wound thy lord, thy king, thy governor : 

It blots thy l^uty, as frosts bite the meads ; 

' Confounds thy fame, as whirlwinds shake fair buds ; 
And* in no sense is meet or amiable. 

A woman moved is like a fountain tro^jbled — 
Muddy, ill-seeming, thick, bereft^ beauty ; • 

*Aiid while it is so, none so jry^oiMflrirsty 
Will deig:n to si}), or touch one drop of it. 

Thy husband^s thy lord, thy life, thy keeper. 

Thy Iftead, thy sovereign ; one that cares for thee 
And for thy maintenance : commitifhis bod^ 
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To painful labour, both by sea and land ; 

4 To jv’atch tlie night in storms, tfie day in cold, 
While thou liest warm at home, secure and safe ; 

• And craves no other tribute at thy hands 
But love, fair k>oks, and true obedience — 

Too little payment for so great a debt. 

Such duty a& the subject owes the prince. 

Even such a woman oweth to her husband ; 

And when she’s f^oward, peevish, sullen, soui’, 

And not obedietit to his honest will, 

What is she but a foul contending rebel, 

And graceless traitor to her loving lord ? 

I am ashamed that women are so i^Imjde 
To offer war where they should kneel %r peace ; 

Or seek for rule, supremacy, and sway, 

• Where they are bound to serve, love, and obey. 
Why are our bodies soft, and weak, and smooth. 
Unapt to toil and trouble in the world ; 

But that our soft conditions and our hearts 
Should well agree with ^ur external parts ? 

Come, come, you froward and unable worms I 
My mind hath been as big as one of yours, 

My heart as great ; my reason, haply, more, 

To bandy word for word, and frown for frow n. 
But now I see our lances are but straws ; 

Qur strength as weak, our weakness past com 2 )are, 
Tiiat seeming to be most, which we least are. 

Then vail your stomachs, for it is no boot ; 

And place your hands below your husband's foot : 
^ In token of which duty, if he please, 

My hand is readj^ — may it do him ease. 

-Taming of ihe Shrew, 


ADMIRATION. 

All tongues speak of tim, and tlh bleared sights 
Are spectacled to sec him. Yourfpratling nurse 
Into a rapture lets her baby ciy, 

While she cliats him : the kitchen malki^ pins 
Her richest lockram about her i^echy neck, * 

Clambering the walls to eye him. Stalls, bulks, w^liidows, 
Are smothered up, leads tilled, and ridges horsed, 

AVith' variable complexions — all agreeing 
, In earnestness to nim : seld-shown tiameiis ^ 

Do press among the populw throngs, and piilf 
To win a vulgar station : our veiled damts 
Commit the wai* of white and damask in • 

Their nice^gauderl cheeks, to the w auton spoil 
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Of Pha^bus’ burning kisses : such a pother, 
if that whatsoever^od who leads him* 
Were slily crept into his human powers. 
And gave him graceful posture. 

— Coriolanus. * 


R U M O U fi. 

I FROM the orient to the drooping 
Making the wind my post-liorse, sti#^nfold 
The acts commenced on this ball of earth ; 

IIpoi\ my tongues continual slanders ride, 

, The which in evei^ language 1 pronounce ; 
Stuffing the ears of men with false reports. 

I speak of peace, while covert enmity, 

Under the smile of safety, wounds the world : 

And who but Humour, who but only I, 

Make fearful musters, and prepared "defence; 
Whilst 'the big year, swollen with some other grief, 
Is thought with child by th*|stem tyrant War, 
And no such matter ? Rumour is a pipe, 

Blown by surmises, jealousies, conjectures ; 

And of so easy and so plain a stop, 

That the blunt monster, with uncounted heads — 
The still discordant wavering multitude — 

Can play upon it. 

^lUnry IV. Part IL 


SHEPHERD’S LIFE. 


Oh God ! me thinks it were a happy life 
To be no better than a homely swam ; 

To sit upon a hill, as 1 do now ; 

To carve out dials quaintly, point by point, 

Thereby to see tl^ minutes how they run : 

How many make the hour fu^ complete, 

• How many hours Iring about the day. 

How many days 'wll finish up the year. 

How many years a mortal man may live. 

When this^gH known, then to divide the time : 

So many hours must I tend my flock, 

So many hours must T take my rest. 

So many hours must I coutemplate,^ 

So many hours must I sport n^elf, • 

So many days my ewes ^av% be8ll with young, 

So many weeks ere the poor fopls will yean, 

So many months ere 1 shall shear the fleece 
So^inutes, hours, days, weeks, months, and years. 
Passed over to the end they wer#created^^ 
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Would brin" white hairs unto a quiet grave. 
f Ah^ what a ^ife were this I Honr sweet — how lovely 1 
Gives not the hawthorn bush a sweeter shade 

* To shepherds looking on their silly sheep, 

Than doth a rich-embroidered canopy 

To kings that fear their subjects’ treachery ? 

Oh yes, it ddth ; a thousandfold it doth. 

And to conclude — the shepherd’s homely curds, 

• His cold thin d^ij? k out of his leathern bottle, 

His wonted sleeji under a fresh tree’s shade. 

All which secure and sweetly he enjoys. 

Is far beyond a prince’s delicates, 

His viands sparkling in a golden cdp, ^ 

Plis body couched in a curious bed, 

When care, mistrust, and treason wait on him. 

— llcnrtf VI. Part Iff. 


PERSEVERANCE. 

Time hath, my lord, a wiillet at his back, 

Wherein he puts alms for oblivion, 

A great-sizea monster of ingratitude’s : 

Those scraps are good deeds past, which are devoured 
As fast as they are made, forgot as soon 
As done. Perseverance, dear my lord. 

Keeps honour bright ; to have done, is to hang 
Quite out of fashion, like a rusty mail. 

In monumental mockery. Take the instant waj^, 

Por honour travels in a strait so narrow, 

Where one but goes abreast. Keep then the path ; 

Por emulation tath a thousand sons, 

That one by one pursue ; if you give way. 

Or hedge aside from the direct forthright, 

Like to an entered tide, they all rush by, « 

And leave you hindmost. ^ J 

Or, like a gallant horse,, fallen in fb’st rank, ^ ^ 

Lie there for pavement to the abjep rear, ^ 

O’er-rim and trampled on : then miat they do in present, 
Though less than yours in past, must o’ertop yours ; 

Por time is like a fashionable host, V ^ 
That slightly shakes his parting guest by the hand. 

And with his arms outstretched, as he would fly, 

Grasps in the coij^er : welcome ever smiles, 

And fjfrewell goes oil^,sighing. Oh, let not virtue seek , 

• Remuneration for the thjng^t was ; for beauty, wit. 

High birth, vigour of bone, desert in servi^te, 

Love, friendship, charity, are subjects all 
To envious and calumniating time. 

Troilns and C^essSftu * 
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OPP'ORTUNITY. 

There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on tcf fortune ; 
Omitted, all the voyag'e of their life 
Is hound in shallows and. in miseries. 

On such a full sea are we now afloat ; 

And we must take the current whe^j Jpt serves, 

Or lose our ventures. ^ 

—Julius Cicsar, 

^ • ORDER. 

• « 

The heavens themselves, the planets, and this centre. 
Observe decree, priority, a^jd place, • 

Insist-ure, course, proportion, season, form. 

Office and custom, in all line of order : 

And therefore is tlie g’lorious planet Sol, 

In noble eminence enthroned and sphered 
Amidst the other ; "whose nIcdicinaDle eye 
Corrects the ill aspects of planets evil. 

And posts, like the commandment of a kinc^, 

Sans check, to g*ood and bad. But when the jdancts 
In evil mixture to disorder wander, 

What pla^^ues, and what portents ! vrhat mutiny I 
What raf' inpe of the sea ! shaking of earth ! 

Commotion in the winds ! frights, changes, horrors. 

Divert and crack, rend and deracinate 

The unity and married calm of states 

liuite from their fixture ! Oh, when degree is sliakcd, 

"Which is the ladder of all high designs. 

The enterprise is sick ! How could communities. 
Degrees in schools, and brotherhoods in cities, 

> Peaceful commerce from dividable shores, 

The primogenitui’e and due of birth,’ 

^ Pi'erogative of ag<^, crownsy s«eptres, laurels, 

But by degree, st^id in authentic place ? 

Take but degree away — untune that string, 

And hark ^lat discord follows ! Each thing meet.: 

In mere ofpugnancy : the bounded w’aters 
Should lift their bosoms higher than the shores, 

And make a sop of all this solid globe : 

Strength should be lord i>f imbej^ility, ^ 

And the rude sou should strike^j^ father dead : 

Force should be right, rather right and wrong 
(Between ^vhose endless jar juitice resides) 

Sl^uld lose their names, and so should justice too : 
Then everything includes itself in power^r 
Power into will, will into appetite ; 
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And appetite an universal wolf, " 

Go doubry seconded with wftl and power, 
Must make perforce an universal prey, 
And last eat up himself. 

—Troilus and Crcssida, 


ADVICE. 

' Be thou blest, ^e»»trajn, and succeed thy father 
In manners as inN ihape ; thy blood and virtue 
Contend for empire in thee, and thy goodness 
Share with thy birthright ! Love all, trust a fe;v. 
Do wrong to none : be able for thiilfe epemy 
Bather in power than use ; and Keep thy friend 
Under thy own life's key : be checked for silence, 
But never taxed for speech. 

— AK’ii- Well ihti Ends Well. 


CONSCIENCK 

What stronger breastplate than a heart untainted ? 
Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just ; 

And he but naked, though locked up in steel. 
Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted. 

— Henry VI, Eart II. 


Give me another horse ! bind up my wounds ! 

Have mercy, J esu ! Soft : I did but dream. 

0 coward conscience, how dost thou afflict me ! 

The li^ht burns blue — Is it not dead midnight ? 

Cold, tearful dix)ps stand on my trembling flesh. 

What do I fear ! Myself — ^there's none else by. 

Hichai’d loves Bichard ; that is, I am I. 

Is there a murderer here? No. Yes, I am. 

Then fly. What ! from myself? Great reason — Why" 
Lest I revenge — What? Myself on# myself ? Jr 

1 love myself. Wherefore ? For any good 
That I myself have done unto myfof? 

Oh no.. Alas ! I rather hate myseM 
For hateful deeds committed by myself. 

I am a villain. Yet I lie ; I am not. ^ 

Fool, of thyself, speak well. Fool, do not flatter. 

My conscience hath a thousand several tongues, 

And e^ery tongut; bi^ngs in /a several tale ; 

And every tale con^ewns me for a villain ! 

* Perjury, perjury, in the<!iig&est degree — 

Murder, stern murder; in the direst degree — 

All several sins — all used in each degree — , 

Throng to tjje bar, jrying all, Guilty ! guilty ! 

I shall despftar. There is no creature loves me ; 


1 ^. 
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And if I die, no soul shall pity me. 

hTay, wherefore should*they ? since that I hiyself • 

Find in^myself no pity to mys61f. 

Richard HI, 


INGRATITUDK 

Blow, blow thou winter whai 
Thou art not so unkind 
As man’s ingratitude; 

^ Thy tooth is not so keen. 

Because tkou art not seen, 

Afthoiigh thy breath be rude. 
Freeze, freeze thou bitter sky, 
That dost not bite so nigh 
As benehts forgot : 

Though thou the waters warp, 

* Thy sting is not so sharp 

As friend reme^ibered not. 

— As You Like IL 


Yet you that hear me, 

This from a dying* man receive as certain : 

Where you are liberal of your loves and counsels, 

Be sure you be not loose ; for those you make friends, 

And give your hearts to, when they once perceive 
The least rub in your fortunes, fall away 
Like water from you, never found again 
But where they mean to sink ye. 

— Henry VJJI. 

Heavens ! have I said the bounty of this lord ! 
iftw many prodigal bits have slaves and })easants 
^T*his night englutted ! Who is not Timon’s ? 

^/Vh'dt heart, head, sword, force, means, but is Lord Timon’s? 
^ G^at Tiraori’s — nobl^ worthyj»iwyal Timon’s? 

" Ah ! when the iiiearislare gone, that buy this praise. 

The breath is gone w’Hereof this praise is made : 

Feast won — f^ lost ; one cloud of winter showers, 

^ These flies ar^ouched. ♦ 

— Timo7i of A Uusns, 


Like madness is the glory o£ this life, • 

^s this pomp shows to a little oU,^^^ root. 

We make ourselves fools, to disport ourst^lves ; 

And spend ouj; flatteries, to drink 4hose men. 

Upon ^^hose age we void it up agam, 

With poisonous spite and envy. Who*live^iat’s not " 
Depraved or depraves ? Who dies tlfat beai^ 
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Not one spurn to their ^aves of their friends' gift? 
I should fear, those that dance before me now 
"Would one day stamp upon me. It has been done ; 
Men shut their doors against the setting sun. 


PICTURE OF A POP. 


]3ttt I remembrfy-^hen the fight was done, 

When I was dry Vith rage and extreme toil, 

Breathless and faint, leaning upon my sword, 

Came there a certain lord, neat, trimly dressed ; ‘ 

Fresh as a bridegroom ; and his chin, n3W-reaped, 
Showed like a stubble land at harvest-home ; 
lie was perfumed like a milliner ; 

And, 'twixt his finger and his thumb, he lield 
A pouncet-box, which, ever and anon, 

He gave his nose (and took't away again ; 

AVho therewith angry, when it next came there, 

Took it in snuff). And sltU he smiled and talked : 

And as the soldiers bare dead bodies by. 

He called them untaught knaves, unmannerly, 

To bring a slovenly unhandsome corse 
Betwixt the wind and his nobility. 

With many holiday and lady terms 
He questioned me ; amongst the rest, demanded 
My prisoners in your majesty's behalf. 

I then, all smarting -with my wounds, being cold, 

To be so pestered with a popinjay, 

Out of my grief and my impatience, 

Answered neglectingly, I know not w^hat ; 

He should, or should not : for he made me mad 
To see him shine so brisk, and smell so sweet, 

And talk so like a waiting-gentlewoman 

Of guns, and drums, and wounds (Gad save the mark !) 

And telling me the sovecjeogn'st thiqg on earth * 

Was parmaceti for an inward bruia 

And that it was great pity, so it wa*, 

This villanous saltpetre should be digged 
Out c^>f the bowels of the harmless earth, ^ 

Which many a good tall feHow had destroyed 
So cowardly ; and but for these vile guns, 

. He would himselfiha'^e been js soldier. 

— Henry IV, Part I, 


0 * 


KING.LY RESERVE, v 

Ifip I so In^sh of my presence been, 

Sv common-^ckneyVd in the eyes of men, 
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So Stale and cheap to vulg'ar company, 

Opinion, that did helptne to the crown, * 

Had still kept loyal to possession, 

And left me in reputeless banishment, 

A fellow of no mark nor likelihood. • 

By being seldom seen, I could not stir, , 

■ But, like a comet, I was wondered at ; 

That men would tell their children, “ This is he ; 
Others would say, “ Where? Which ^ Boling brol 
And then I stole all courtesy from HXven, 

And dressed myself in such humility. 

That I^id pluck allegiance from men’s hearts, 

• Loud shouts an^ safutations from their mouths, 
Even in the presence of the crowned king. 

Thus did 1 keep my person fresh and new ; 

My presence, like a robe pontifical, 

Ne’er seen, but wondered at ; and so my state. 
Seldom,' but sumptuous, showed like a feast, 

And won, by rareness, such solemnity. 

The skipping king, he ambled up and down 
With shallow jesters, and rash bavin wits, 

Soon kindled, and soon burned ; carded his state ; 
Mingled his royalty with capering fools ; 

Had his great name profaned with their scorns ; 
And gave his countenance, against his name, 

To laugh at gibing boys, and stand the push 
Of every beardless vain comparative ; 

(irew a’ companion to the common streets ; 
Enfeoffed himself to popularity ; 

That, being daily swallowed by men’s eyes. 

They surfeited with honey, and began 
To loathe the taste of sweetness, whereof a little 
More than a little is by much too much. 

So, when he had occasion to be seen, 

He was but as the cuckoo is in June — 

Heard, not regarded ; seen, ith such ej’es, 

I J#s, sick and blunted|With community, 

Afford no extraordiifiry gmo, 

Such as is bent on sun-like majesty, 

When it shia^ seldom in admiring eyes ; 
f But rather drowsed, and hung their eyelids down. 
Slept in his face, and rendered such aspect 
As cloudy men use to their adversaries ; 

Being with his presence gintted,^Drged, and full. 
•And in that very line, Harjy, ^tarfrst thou ; 

Epr thou hast lost thy princely privilege 
With vile prfticipation ; not an e^ 

But R aweary of thy common sight. % 

— Henri/ IV. Pali 1. • * 

• 
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BLESSING OF SLEEP. 

, * ' Sleep, g-entle sleep, 

Nature’s soft .nuree, how have I frighted thee, 

That thou no more wilt weigh my eyelids down, 

. i\nd steep my senses in forgetfulness? 

A^’hy rather, sl^y^ liest thou in smoky cribs, 

Upon uneasy pallfets stretching thee, 

Atid hushed with buzzing night-flies to thy slumber, 
'I’lian ill the perfumed chambers of Jhe great, 

Under the canopies of costly state, f: 

And lulled with sounds of sweetest melody ? 
cOh, thou dull god, why liest thou with the vile 
In loathsome beds, and leav’st the kingly couch, 

A watch-case, or a common ’larum bell ? 

"Wilt thou upon the high and giddy mast 
Seal up the ship-boy’s eyes, and rock his brains 
In cradle of the rude impVirious surge ; 

And in the visitation of the winds, 

Who take the ruffian billows by the top, 

Curling their monstrous heads, and hanging them 
AVith deafening clamours in the slippery clouds, 
That, w’ith the burly, death itself awakes ? 

Canst thou, oh, partial sleep ! give thy repose 
To the wet sea-boy in an hour so rude ; 

And in the calmest and most stillest night, 

AVith all appliances and means to boot, 

T^eny it to a king ? Then, happy low, lie down f 
Uneasy lies the head that wears" a crown. 

— King Henry IV. Part II. 


A PART FOR EVER*' ONE. 


True : therefore doth Heaven divide 
The state of man in divers functioKs, 

Setting endeavour in continual motion ; . 

To f^hich is fixed, as an aim or butt, 

Obedience : for so w ork the honey- bees ; 
Creatures that, by rule in nature, teach 
The act of order %o people^ kingdom. 

They have a king,^^! officers of sorts ; 

* AA^'here some, like magistrates, connect at home ; 
Others, like merchai),^-, venture trade abroad ; 

S thers, like soldiery^ armed in their stings, 

^‘lke boo^^pon f he summer’s velvet buds ; 


’ Make boo4^jpon^f he summer’s ve 
AA^hich pU^lge they, Tvith merry : 


march, bring home 
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To tho tent-royal of their emperor, 

•"^V'Lo, busied in his majesty, surveys * 

The sing-ing- masons building roofs of gold ; 

The civil citizens kneading up the honey ; 

The poor mechanic porters crowding tn 
Their heavy burdens at his narrow gate;; ^ 

The sad-eyed justice, with his surly hum, 

33elivering o’er to executors pale 
The lazy yawning drone. I this i!|f(;;f‘. 

That many things having full refeiiti’hce 
To one concent, may work contrariously ; 

As njany arrows, loosed several ways, 

I Fly to one ma^’k ^ 

As many several ways meet in one town ; 

As many fresh streams run in one self sea ; 

As many lines close in the dial’s centre ; 

So many a thousand actions, once afoot. 

End \ one purpose, and be all well borne 
Without defeat. 

-King Henry V, a 

CEREMONY. 

And what have kings that privates have not too, 

Save ceremony, save general cei'emony ? 

And what art thou, thou idol c^emony ? 

AVliat kind of god art thou, that sutf“er\t more 
Of mortal griefs than do thy worshippers ? 

What are thy rents? what are thy comings-in? 

Oh, ceremony, show me but thy worth ! 

What is the soul of adoration ? 

Art thou aught else but place, degree, and form, 
Ci’eating awe and fear in other men ? 

AV herein thou art less happy being feared 
Than they in fejy’ing. 

■What drink’st thou oft, in^tga^ of homage sweet, 

But poisoned flattery ? Oh^e sick, great greatness, 
And bid thy ceren^ony give thee cure ! 

Think’st thoujthe tieiy fever will go out 
With title^Rown from adulation ? | 

Will it give place to flexure and low bending? 

Canst thou, w'hen thou command’st the beggar’s knee, 
Command the health of^ ? No, thgu proud dream. 
That play’st so subtly wilh a king’ s repose ; * 

1 am a king that find th^ ; ^iMrknow • 

JTis not the balm, the sceptre, ^d the ball, 

The sworc^ the mace, the crowihunperial, ^ 

Thft enter-tissued robe of gold ana ]^arl, ^ « • 

The farced title running ’lore the^kiftg^'^y 
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The throne he sits on, nor the tide of pomp 
f That beats uJ)on the high shore tif this world ; 

No, not all these, thrice-gorgeous ceremony, 

Not all these, laid in bed majestical, 

Can sleep so sotndly as the wretched slave ; 

* Who, with a, body filled, and vacant mind. 

Gets him to rest, crammed witli distressful bread ; 
Never sees horrid night, the child of hell ; 

But, like a lacb^^ from the rise to set, 

Sweats in the e^‘ of Phoebus, and all night 
Sleeps in Elysium ; next day, after dawn, 

Both rise, and help Hyperion to his horse ; , 

And follows so the ever-running ydar,^ 

With profitable labour, to his g-rave : 

And, but for ceremony, such a wretch, 

"binding up days with toil, and nights with sleep. 
Had the fore-hand and vantage of a king. 

— King Henry V. 


VANITY OP HUMAN POWER. 

Wolsey. Farewell, a Ion" farewell, to all my greatiie 
This is the state of man : to-aay he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope, to-morrow blossoms, 

And bears his blushing honours thick upon liiin : 

The third day comes a frost, a killing frost ; 

And — when he thinks, good easy man, full surely 
His greatness is a-ripening — nips his root. 

And then he falls, as I do. 1 have ventured, 

Like little wanton boys that swim on bladders, 

This many summers in a sea of glory ; 

But far beyond m}'' depth : my high-blown pride 
At length broke under me, and now has left me, , 
Weary, and old with service, to the^mercy 
Of a rude stream, that^joy^at for ever hide me. 

Vain pomp and glory of this world, I hate ye ; 

I feel my heart new opened. Oli^how wretched 
Ts that ]^oor man that hangs on princess' favours ! 

Th^e ifi, betwixt that smile wc would al^h^e to, 

That sweet aspect of princes, and their ruin, 

JSJpre pangs and fears than wars or women have ; 

And when he falJs, he falls I’ke Lucifer, 

Nevef to hope agai^ ^ 

^King Henry VJ II. ^ 

Let’s drj our eyeSj/and thus tV mej" Cromwell ; 

^ I aifi forgotten, as 1 shall be, * 

^nd sleej^^^l <Jold marble, whF® mention 
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Of me more must be heard of— -say I taught thee ; 

Say Wolsey — that onie trod the ways of glory, .• 

And sounded all the depths and shoals of honour — 

Pound thee a way, out of his wreck, to rise in : 

A sure and safe one, though thy mast A miss^ it. 

Mark but my fall, and that that ruined me!*^ 

Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition. 

By that sin fell the angels ; how can man then, 

The image of his Maker, hope to win ? 

Love thyself last : cherish those heai^^s that hate thee : 
Corruption wins not more than honesty. 

Still m thy right hand carry gentle peace, 

To silence envi'^us tongues. Be just, and fear not. 

Let all the ends thou almost at be thy country’s. 

Thy God’s, and truth’s ; then, if thou fall’st,*ob, Cromjirell,. 
Thou fall’st a blessed martyr. Serve the king ; 

And— prithee, lead me in : 

There Ake an inventory of all I have. 

To the last penny ; ’tis the king’s : my robe. 

And my integrity to Heaverf, is all 
I dare now call mine own. Oh, Cromwell, Cromwell, 

Had I but served my God with half the zeal 
I served my king, he would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies ! 


EVILS OP WAR. 


Since then my office hath so far prevailed. 

That, face to lace, and royal eye to eye, 

You have congreeted ; let it not disgrace me. 

If I demand, before this royal view, 

• What rub, or what impediment there is, 

Why that the nahed, poor, and mangled peace, 
J)ear nurse of arts, plentie^^asri joyful births. 
Should not, in this best garden of the world. 

Our fertile France, ^ut up her lovely visage ? 

Alas ! she h^rfrom France too long been chased i 
And all hemusbandry doth lie on heaps, / 

Corrupting in its own fertility. ’ 

Her vine, the merry cheerer of th^. h^art. 

Unpruned dies ; her hed^5 even-^leSched, ^ 
Like prisoners wildly oveDgrowr*-j^h hair, 

■ ^Put forth disoiniered twig^ : k*er follow leas 
She darnel, Jiemlock, and rank i»'mitory, 

Doth root upon ; while that the etcher rusts,. ^ 
ffhat should deracinaw such savagei^: ^ 

The even mead, that erst brought Sweefily l|prth 
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The freckled cowslip, burnet, and green clover, 
TiVanting the Scythe, all uncorrec^ed, rank. 
Conceives by idleness ; and nothing teems 
Sut hateful docks, rough thistles, kecksies, burs. 
Losing both beauty and utility. 

* And as ouf vii;Leyards, fallows, meads, and hedges, 
Defective in their natures, grow to wildness, 

Even so our houses, and ourselves and children, 
‘Have lost, or doVn^., leai*n, for want of time, 

The sciences tha^hould become our country ; 

But grow, like savages — as soldiers will 
That nothing do but meditate on blood — 

To swearing, and stern looks, diffuseh ajtire, 

And everything that seems unnatural. 

—Kin^Henry Vm 


SECRET OF POPULARITY. / 

One touch of nature makes the w^hole w'orld kin — 
That all, with one consent, praise new-born gawds, 
Though they are made and moulded of things past ; 
And give to dust, that is a little gilt. 

More laud than gilt o’er-dusted. 

The present eye praises the present object : 

Then marvel not, thou great and complete man, 

That all the Greeks begin to worship Ajax ; 

Since things in motion sooner catch the eye 
Than what not stirs. The erj^ went once on thee, 
And still it might ; and yet it may again, 

If thou wouldst not entomb thyself filive. 

And case thy reputation in thy tent ; 

Whose glorious deeds, but in these iields of late, 
Made emulous missions ’mongst the gods themselves. 
And drave great Mars to faction. «- 
•TroiLus and Qressida, tsfv 


QUEEN MAB. ^ 

She comes, 

In shape no bigger than an agate stone 
On the forefinger v'f dn alderman, 

Drawn \vith a teaip of J ittle atomies 
Athwart men’s nose?^ they jie asleep : 

Her wagon-spokes ma^ of long-spinners’ legs ; 
The^^over of the winrfs of grasshoppers; 

the ^'iSllest spider’s 4s./eb ; 

' sleep j^ftijjd’^twnshine’s watery beams ; 
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Her whip of cricket’s bone ; the lash of film ; 

Her wag:oiier a small ^ray-coated gnat, • 

Not haliso big as a round little worm 
Pricked from the lazy^ finger of a maid; 

Her chariot is an empty hazel-nut, # 

Made by the joiner squirrel, or old gru^ ^ 

Time out of mind the fairies’ coachmakers. 

And in this state she gallops, night by night, ^ 

Through lovers’ brains, and then tl^j^ream of love; * 
On courtiers’ knees, that dream on (^^Urt’sies straight ; 
O’er lawyers’ fingers, who straight aream on fees ; 

O’er ladies’ lips, who straight on kisses dream ; 

^ WhiclT oft the angry Mab with blisters plagues, 
Because their ffreatns with sweetmeats tainted are. 
Sometimes she galloj^s o’er a courtier’s nose, , 

And then dreams he of smelling out a suit ; 

And sometimes comes she with a tithe-pig’s tail, 
Tickli!^ a parson’s nose as ’a lies asleep, 

Then df earns he of another benefice ; 

Sometimes she driveth o’er soldier’s neck. 

And then dreams he of cutting foreign throats, 

Of bl eaches, ainbuscadoes, Spanish blades, 

Of healths live fathom deep ; and then anon 
Drums in liis ear, at which he starts, and wakes ; 

And, being thus frighted, swears a prayer or two. 

And sleeps again, 

—Homeo and Juliet, 


SUICIDE. 


To be, or not to be, that is the question : 

hetlier ’tis nobler in the mind to sutler 
The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 

* Or to take ai*ins ag'ainst a sea of troubles, 

I And, by opposing*, end th(^? To die — to sleep — 
dilo more ; and, by a sleep, to Sffy >ve end 


The heart-ache, and the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir to— ’tis a consummation 
Devoutly to ll6^vished. To die — ^to sleep ; | 

To sleep ! — perchance to di’eam ! — ay, there’s the Aib ; 
For in that j^leep of death w’hat dreams may come, 
Whfin we have shuffled d(ff this^ortSjjJ coil, 

Must give us pause ; thei^k^oj^spect • 

iiThat makes calamity of so ^ 

For who W’ould bear the wliips and scorns of time, 
oppress#r’s wroniy, the prouT^g^j^’s contumely, 

lelay^ 

! spunnf 


j xic upjjresspr s w rung, uie prouo^ 
The^angs of despise^ove, the lav 
▼he insolence of oflictYand the spu 
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• 

That patient merit of the unworthy takes, 
When he hiihself mig:ht his qui'^.tus make 
— With a bare bodkin f Who would fardels beitr, 
' To groan and sweat under a wSary life, 

But tbjit the (fcead of something after death 
(That undiscovered country, from whose bourn 
No traveller returns) puzzles the will, 

And makes us rather bear those ills we have, 
Than fly to that we know not of? 

Thus conscience'^-Roes make cowards of us all ; 
And thus the native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o*er with the pale cast of thought ; 
And enterprises of great pith and moment. 
With this regard, their currents turn awry, 

^ And losa the name of action. 

-Ilamki, 


RESOLUTION. 

Wherefore do you droop? why look you sad? 
Be great in act, as you have been in thought : 
Let not the world see fear and sad distrust 
Govern the motion of a kingly eye : 

Be stirring as the time ; be tire with fire ; 
Threaten the threatener, and outface the brow 
Of bragging horror. So shall inferior eyes. 

That borrow their behaviours from the great. 
Grow great by your example, and put on 
The dauntless spirit of i*esolution. 

Away, and glister like the god of war 
When he intendeth to become the lield : 

Show boldness and aspiring confidence. 

^King John, 


POWER GC KINDNESS. 

Enter Orlando, with liis swi '•d drawn. 

OrJiiJ do* Forbear, and eat no more. 

Duhc S, What w ould you have? Your gentleness shall force 
More than your force move us to gentleness. , 

^ Orl, I almost die*yUi fo(d, anr’fiet me have it. 

Si Sit down an^ -eed, And welcome to our table. 

Orl. Speak you s';5 Pardon me, I pray you. 

I thought that all things had been savage here ; 

And therefore put I on countenance 

'•''pjmandm^/t. But what*'*er you are, j 
^ at in this »fiarcessible, *■ 

flif 
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Under the shade of melanchoi^ bough% 

* Lose ^pd neglect thft creeping*' hours of time ; • 
If ever you nave looked on better days ; ,| 

If ever been where bells have knolle j to chu^ ; 
If ever sat at any good man’s feast ; * , — 

If ever from your eyelids wiped a tear,^^^ 

And know what ’tis to pity, and be pitied ; 

Let gentleness my strong enforceinienf be ; 

In the which hope I blush, and nr^/my sword. 
-As You LiU It. I 


• SQNG— MORNING. 

Hark — hark ! the lark at heaven’s gate sings, 
And Plicebus ’gins arise, 

His steeds to water at those s] wrings 
\ On chaliced flowers that lies ; 

Aifl winking Mary-buds begin 
To ope their goldeii^eyes ; 

With everything that pi*etty bin ; 

My lady sweet, arise ; 

Arise, arise! 

-Cf/mbelii/c. 


FEMALE FRIENDSHIP. 

Is all the counsel that we two have shared, 

The sisters’ vow^s, the hours that we have spent, 
When we have chid the hasty-footed time " 

For parting us : oh ! and is all forgot'^ 

All school-days’ friendship, childhood innocence 
We, llermia, like two ailiiflcial gods, 

Created with our needles both one flower. 

Both on one sampler, sitting on one cushion ; 
Both warbling at one ^ng, both in one key ; 

As if our hands, our sia^.^^oices, and minds, 
Had been incoi^orate. So we grew together, 
^ike to a doubli cheriy, seeming parted, 

But 3'et ^ffiion in partition ; ^ 

Two lo«;iy berries, moulded on one stem ; I 
So with two seeming bodies, but one heart ; 
Two of the first, lik^coats m Jje^^jdrj’’, 

Due but to one, and amwnld^itlti one crest^ 
And will you rend ou^nUijPQL' 'P asunder, 

To join with men in seorifing vour poor friend ? 
• It is notfriendlyT^i^ not mn^nly ; 

Our sex, as well |s\ may ch^^ou for it, 

^ Though I alone ^ifeel the inj^^ ““ 

NigWs Dream. ^ 
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Make holiday : jrour ^Yjce^strayjr hats put on, 

Ajid^^hffse fresh nymphs tfffiianter' every one 
jiU co'tAtiy footing. 

[Enter uv*i^m lieapei s, properly ItaUfcd ; they join tviiJt the Kymph in a 
' ffraceJid * * Aiwards the end whereof Froepero starts suddenly, and 
^ah; after dtich, to a stranye, hollow, and confused noise, they 
teavUy vanish.'] * 
c ^ 

Pro. [Aside.'] Ah&d forgot that foul conspiracj' 

Of the beast Caliban and his confederates, 

Against my life ; the minute of their plot 
Is almost come. [To the Spirits.] Well done— ''void—no 
more. ,, % 

. Per. This is most strange : your father s in some passion 
That works him strongly. 

Miranda. Never till this day 

Saw I him touched with anger so distempcrelj. 

Pro. You do look, m}" son, in a moved sort, 

As if you were dismayed. Be cheerful, sir : 

Our revels now are ended : ;hese our actors, 

As I foretold you, were all spirits, and 
Are melted into air, into thin air : 

And, like the baseless fabric of this vision. 

The cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces, 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself, . 

Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 

And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 

Leave not a rack behind. We are such stuff 
As dreams ,are made of, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. 

-Temjmt. 
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